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DistRIBUTION and Movement of the Poputation im Inpta. 


By J. A. Batnus, Esq., I.C.S. (Census Commissioner for India). 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 20th December, 1892. 
The President, CHarnLEs Bootu, EsQ., in the Chair. | 


WHEN our immediate past President, Dr. Mouat, did mc the honour 
of suggesting that I should read a paper before you last June, I at 
first proposed to review generally the results of the late census 
of India, the main returns for which had just been completed. 
Luckily, however, for me, political events of greater interest and 
moment supervened, so that I have been able to give more time to 
the consideration of the mass of figures collected in the course of 
the operations. The result is, that instead of attempting to 
review before you, more or less cursorily, the whole range of the 
information available, I have restricted my paper to the two 
subjects of most’ general importance, the distribution and the 
movement of the population of India. 

In dealing with this subject, I must ask you to take India, not 
as a whole, but piecemeal. It contains, it is true, only a million 
‘and a-half of the 52,000,000 of square miles which, according to 
the computation of one of our fellow workers in statistics, 
Mr. Ravenstein, who is on the council of this Society, constitutes 
the whole land surface of the globe. But, owing to the extra- 
ordinary variety of its physical and ethnic conditions, India is not 
so much a country as a small continent, and as such I propose to 
consider it in connection with our present subject. 

Regarding ethnic variety I have nothing to say at present, but 
in so far as the physical features of India seem to affect the distri- 
bution of its population, I must ask your indulgence for a little 
geographical disquisition. A glance at the map suffices to indicate 
the most prominent amongst the characteristics in question. First 
of all, of course, comes the great mountain barrier of the north, 
with its flanking ranges running southwards on the cast and west. 
Tf we look only at the population of the present day, this remark- 
able frontier concerns us comparatively little, for the census touches 
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but its skirts, which contain a small fraction only of the inhabitants 
of India proper. But it is in its historical aspect that we have to 
regard it, that is, as the obstacle to the overflow into India of the 
people of countries lying beyond it. . If we look at its height, 
breadth and continuity, it becomes clear that colonisation across it 
must ever be a matter of time, effected by the passage of small 
bodies of adventurers through the few and arduous passes that 
give access to the plains below. These last constitute the second 
of the main divisions of India. They may be said roughly to 
comprise the valleys of the two great rivers of Upper India, the 
Ganges and the Indus, with the lower course of the equally 
voluminous stream which we know as the Brahmaputra. These 
would naturally serve as the director of the course of those who 
had safely penetrated the crevices in the mountain armour, whether 
from the north-west or the north-east. Colonisation would proceed 
down the course of the streams, as those who strayed would be 
brought up by the desert on the one side, and by inhospitable 
ranges of forest-clad hills on the other, presenting no feature 
attractive to either a pastoral or an agricultural community. It is 
this second line of defence, as it may be termed, that bounds the 
third division of India. Usually, this is taken to include the whole 
of the peninsula, but I think the circumstances justify greater dis- 
crimination. Orographically, for instance, the variety is great, and 
with the difference above sea level, the climate and vegetation vary, 
about which I shall have a word or two to say later on. I should 
therefore divide the plateaux of Central India, and the broken hill 
country to the east and south-east of them, from the table land of 
the Deccan, and the strips underlying it along the coasts. The first 
will thus be bounded by an irregular line from the Gangetic plain, 
round the Aravalli and the southern face of the Satpuras to the 
Orissa Hills, where they drop down to the Godavari. This rough 
demarcation leaves the plains of Khandesh, Berar, and the Central 
Provinces between the above hill country and the Deccan. This 
last is characterised, first by its more or less abrupt descent on the 
east and west, and again, by its general inclination from north-west 
to south-east. Between it and the coast, on the east, lies a strip 
of lowish land, connected on the north, through Orissa, with the 
Ganges delta, and spreading out on the south over nearly the whole 
point of the peninsula. The corresponding strip on the west coast 
is of an entirely different character, and, including the detached 
hills of the extreme south-west, stretches northward to where it 
widens out into a tract connected with the great river systems of 
Upper India. , 
As for Burma, it is enough for our present purposes to 
recognize the two political divisions, which coincide fairly well 
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with the distinction between the littoral and deltaic country and 
that sheltered by the western ranges of the province. The 
northern portion forms, no doubt, a hill tract distinct from the 
rest, but our information regarding it is by no means complete, 
and the population is not included in our census. 

I have now to touch, but as shortly as possible, on the climatic 
variations of India. It may be thought that these are but very 
distantly connected with my immediate subject, but I will ask you 
to allow me the privilege of counsel—I mean, to introduce matter 
primé facie irrelevant, on undertaking to show later on that it is 
not so. My reason, in short, for entering on this matter at all is 
that we find from the returns that in India about two-thirds of 
the population live by agriculture, so that the relative fertility and 
similar natural advantages of different tracts are factors of the 
utmost importance in the distribution and movement of the people. 
I will mention, however, the rainfall only, both because that is the 
most distinctive element, and because, too, it is the one of which 
we have the fullest record. I have by me the averages of rainy 
days, of relative humidity, of temperature range, and so on, for 
the principal meteorological stations only, which are not always 
those most characteristic of the country round them. But the 
rainfall has been recorded for many years past at a great number 
of stations in both British and feudatory territory, and has been 
carefully analysed by specialists at home and abroad. 

One of these, and perhaps the best qualified to form an opinion 
on the question, has stated that, though the average fall of India, 
as a whole—which, I may mention, is 42 inches—does not differ 
very much from the general average of the tropical zone, the 
extreme variations within the limits we have above defined, and 
excluding Burma, for which the information is at present defective, — 
are such as are without parallel in any other country in the world. 
I am quite aware that pre-eminence in this respect has been claimed 
for the British Isles, but I doubt if even this favoured spot can 
show a fall of 600 inches in one place and one of less than 5 inches 
in another, as we can in India north of the tropics. Again, it has 
been established by observations that this remarkable variability is 
not merely local but periodical, and that, unfortunately, the dif- 
ference between year and year, or what we may call the uncertainty 
of the season, varies inversely as the quantity of the fall, so that it 
is at its maximum in the tracts where the fall is lightest, and the 
season is most assured where there is so much rain on an average 
that a good deal more or less would make scarcely any difference 
in the harvest. At this point we can establish the link between 
the climatic subdivision of the country and the geographical, as 
I have above described it, since the latter determines to a very 
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great extent the distribution of the rainfall with which we are now 
dealing. 

In India, I need not remind you, the latter is periodic or 
seasonal, though the rainy periods differ in different tracts. I may 
omit notice of the comparatively restricted action of the winter rain 
in the Panjab and its neighbourhood, and of the spring storms of 
the east and south-east of the peninsula, since even in the tracts 
named, their effect is little, compared with that of other factors, 
in the exploitation of the soil. The seasons to which the cultivator 
in the greater part of India looks for his existence are the summer 
and autumn. I will indicate the influence of these two as con- 
cisely as I can. The summer rain spends its greatest force on the 
west coast, passing towards the north-east, with much diminished 
volume, across the western portion of the plateau of Central India 
and the plains between that system and the Deccan. It will be 
seen that the high line of mountains that support the latter on 
the west lie athwart the line of direction, and prevent most of 
the fall from passing over into the plain, which, in its turn, is 
inclined, as I have before remarked, away from the coast. Thus, 
whilst there is a fall of over 140 inches below, or up to the crest of 
the range, the country twenty miles inland receives no more than 
about 30, an amount which diminishes to 20 in the centre of the 
Deccan. There is a second branch of the south-west rainy current 
which extends up the Bay of Bengal to Assam. It is then 
deflected in diminished vigour to the westwards by the Himalayas, 
and meets the current which has passed, as above described, along 
Western India. The upper line of the resultant is weak, but the 
lower tends to make the fall certain, if not copious, throughout the 
hill country of west Bengal and the south of the Central Provinces, 
a tract included in the third of the subdivisions I have above 
adopted. I should add that the progress of the south-west current 
northward of Rajputana is deflected, and in seasons when it is 
weak, put an end to by strong dry currents from the north-west, 
which keep it off the plains of the lower Panjab and upper Sindh, 
where is found, accordingly, the minimum rainfall of India. Before 
the south-west wind has done blowing, the eastern portions of the 
peninsula, which have hitherto received no rain from the other 
side of the Ghats, begin to be favoured; for what is called the 
north-east monsoon. sets in upon the upper portion of the coast, 
and brings the rain with it as far as the centre of the Deccan, 
as well as across the southern point of India. It is here, in the 
meeting zone of the two currents, and in the corresponding zone 
in Upper India, that the maximum of uncertainty is found, and 
a weak current in either direction produces results disastrous 
to the cultivating population. On the other hand, Bengal and 
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Assam, getting a full current twice a year, may be said to be never 
Cig 

I will now summarise what has been said above, with the object 
of showing how the two parallel systems on which the country has 
been subdivided bear directly on the question of population. 
Passing by the mountain frontier, we have a series of tracts 
peopled by communities mainly depending for their life and 
growth on the cultivation of the soil. Amongst these tracts we 
have plains drained by large rivers with a certain rainfall; others. 
of equal fertility, but more liable to diversities of season, and one 
which is either desert or at best dependent for its arable capabilities 
on artificial means. Next come the table lands, still more hable 
to deficient rainfall, and with soil accordingly, which yields less 
return to tillage. In area, the hill tracts are the next, where, 
though the rain is usually abundant and regular, the nature of 
the country restricts agriculture to a comparatively small propor- 
tion of the surface; and the profits of cultivation compete with 
those of forest produce. Last come the strips of land along the 
coasts, which vary greatly in character, but on the whole must be 
classed as amongst the fertile; and the specially situated tract 
towards the south of the peninsula, in which the soil is bountiful 
but the rain capricious. 

A population spread over such a variety of conditions, then, 
cannot be treated statistically as a whole. The ‘millions of 
“‘ India ’”’ is a good phrase, no doubt, for a magazine article or the 
platform, and those who wish to conjure with it will find a 
satisfying supply of nine digit numbers at the foot of the returns 
I have just printed, and a copy of which I hope to have the 
pleasure of presenting shortly to our library. The detail of the 
above returns is by political, not physical, divisions, whilst the 
report and tables of the local enumeration, which are sum- 
marised in the general returns, are by administrative divisions, 
that is by districts or States. As I shall have to introduce these 
artificial divisions when dealing with the figures of the census, it 
is perhaps convenient to include a brief mention of them in my 
present dissection of India. 

Politically, we divide India into the British Brovinces and 
the Feudatory, or Native, States. The former are under direct 
administration as part of the British dominions; the latter form 
part of the empire, but under the dominion of the respective chiefs, 
who hold from the Queen-Empress as Lord Paramount. The 
respective proportion of the populations of the two to the total, 
are 77 per cent. of the former and 23 of the other. More than half 
the population of India, I may remark, is contained in the three 
provinces of Bengal, Madras and the North-West Provinces 
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with Oudh. The first portion of this last now unmeaning title 
refers back, I may mention, to the time when the Panjab was not 
included in British India. The latter province now shows over 
7 per cent. of the population, and Bombay with Sindh, 63. Next 
in rank come the State of Haidrabad and the large collection of 
States known collectively as the Rajputana Agency. The Central 
Provinces, and its neighbour, the Central India Agency, with 
Burma, close the list of the main divisions in this category. With 
the rest I will not trouble you. 

The unit of administration, which is the last of the divisions 
that enter into the scope of my subject, is the State or the district, 
according to the political standing of the territory of which it 
forms a part. The term State is very comprehensive, as it includes 
anything from Haidrabad, with its 11 or 12,000,000 of inhabitants, 
down to the chieftainship of a few villages, containing not so many 
score. The smallest, however, is invested with a dignity far above 
that of the largest and most productive estate held from the 
British on a non-diplomatic basis. I will only add that for con- 
venience of supervision, the smaller States are combined under 
single agencies, which have been taken as the unit for the purpose 
of census. The four largest, Haidrabad, Baroda, Mysore, and 
Kashmer, will be found individually mentioned in all the returns. 

Under British administration the district is a unit of better 
definition. Though it varies in size in every province, according 
to the nature of the country or the system of land administration, 
the functions and responsibilities of the officer at the head thereof 
are the same, or nearly so. He is, I have heard, next to the 
Viceroy, the most important functionary in the country, and I am 
the more inclined to endorse this view, because it is practically he 
that takes the census, or, at all events, it rests with him whether it 
is well or ill taken. I have further to add, whilst I am on the 
subject of districts, that owing to this institution, with its con- 
comitant land record, we are in little or no difficulty in India, 
except in Bengal, regarding the areas and boundaries of the 
various territorial subdivisions, which in England, I am informed 
by Dr. Ogle, constitute one of the main troubles and causes of 
delay in preparing the returns of the census. In Bengal, it is true, 
we meet with this difficulty, because in that province there is not 
any detailed survey of district areas as in the rest; nor, again, do 
the outlets of the great rivers, which are always shifting, allow of 
permanent boundaries in the deltaic districts. We have in India 
altogether 246 districts, including those of hill tracts and on the 
frontiers. The average area of a district is just under 4,000 
square miles, with a population of a little less than goo,coo. This, 
as I have just remarked, is in the hands of one man, for good or 
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evil, as he may use it. Taking both area and population together, 
the heaviest charge is to be found in Madras, where it contains 
6,700 miles and 1,675,000 inhabitants. The lightest is in Berar, 
with 2,950 miles and 483,000 inhabitants. In Bengal the popu- 
lation is, on the average, more than 1% millions, but the area is 
only 3,220 miles. The Oudh district contains over a million, but 
on an area of little over 2,000 miles. On the other hand, in Sindh 
the conditions are reversed, and we see 9,560 miles to a district, 
inhabited by only 574,000 people; and in Burma, too, the area is 
far in advance of the inhabitants, when compared with the general 
average. 

At the risk of being thought by some of you, especially. those 
who know India as well as, perhaps even better than, I do, to be 
giving an intolerable deal of description to the ha’porth of the dry 
bread of statistics they were led to expect, I will conclude this part 
of my subject by throwing in a few figures of comparison between 
India, as politically subdivided, and countries nearer home, or more 
familiar to the majority of us. With the population as a whole, 
which is about 2874 millions, we have nothing to compare. The 
nearest we can get, amongst the populations that have been regu- 
larly enumerated, is the United States of America, which, with 
Mexico, returns a population a trifle more numerous than that of 
the British portion of Bengal. We have then the German Empire, 
which contains, according to the last census, about the same 
number of people as the North-West Provinces and Oudh, with the 
two small States attached to that government. France furnishes a 
fair parallel to Madras with its satellites Travancore and Cochin. 
The inhabitants of Spain, Portugal, and Greece could be con- 
_veniently accommodated in the Panjab or Bombay, with their 
respective feudatory territory. Assam pairs off with Bavaria, 
Berar with Switzerland, with which, too, we should place our 
latest acquisition, Upper Burma. The population of Lower Burma 
would all but replace that of the detached unit of our at present 
United Kingdom, when, or if, the Irish desert us. The whole 
population of the vast country of Brazil is exceeded in number by 
that of the Central Provinces, one of the least developed of the 
tracts under British administration. For the larger native States 
I can find no near parallel. The two largest, Haidrabad and 
Rajputana, are together equal in population to Austria. Mysore 
is a trifle above Sweden or Holland, and Baroda and Kashmer 
are each somewhat more populous than Denmark, or the South 
American Republics of Peru and Chile. Further into this detail 
it is unnecessary to enter. 

Now, the general total, though it may lead to no fruitful 
deductions, is. useful in furnishing us with a means by which we 
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may appreciate the many local variations that occur throughout 
the country. Thus, the specific population calculated from it 
amounts to 184 persons per square mile, a density that is typical of, 
but a minute portion of the whole area. I will first then slice it 
into the corresponding figures for British territory and that under. 
native rule. The former shows a density of 230, and the latter. 
of 111 only, since the States include the greater portion of the 
desert, the hill country of Central India, and the mountain tracts 
of Kashmer. I propose to mainly comment on the provinces, 
or British territories. Here it will be found that the mean 
density of 230, allowing a margin of 10 per cent. above and. 
below respectively, is applicable to about 6% per cent. of both 
area and population. Ignoring fractions, 70 per cent. of the 
population is found more thickly congregated, and 30 more sparse. 
Conversely, nearly two-thirds of the area lie below our mean, and 
a little more than one-third above it. Going further from it, we 
have 37 per cent. of the area supporting a density less than one- 
half that of the mean, or only g per cent. of the population. 
Crossing the line to the corresponding point in the opposite 
direction, the proportion of the area on which more than 460 persons 
live per square mile, is found to be 162 per cent., whilst the popu- 
lation is 45 per cent. of the total number. I may as well mention 
here, to avoid misconception, that throughout these deductions, 
the area and population of the small detached territory, such as 
Aden, Quettah and the Andamans, and also those of the four large 
cities, have been left out of consideration. But even without 
these, there are many areas where the density far exceeds the 
double of the mean. In Europe, it may be noted, we find three 
countries with a density of about 500—600. England and Wales 
return about 498, Saxony, 598, and Belgium, 534; and all these 
are, we must remember, distinguished for the extent of their manu-. 
facturing industries. Against the 383 millions contained in the 
above three countries, we have in India, to set nearly 47 million: 
people living in the proportion of 600 to the square mile and over, 
and more than 364 millions of them are packed to the extent of 
800, or one-and-a-quarter persons per acre. The last group is 
found in two divisions, one of which is exclusively agricultural in. 
its character, the other very nearly so. The latter is in Eastern. 
Bengal, including, however, a tract probably to some extent within 
the influence of Calcutta. The other lies along the Goghra river, 
to the east of the North-West Provinces and Oudh, and includes a. 
portion of both those provinces and of Bihar. An Irish poet, you. 
will recollect, no doubt, heaved a sigh over the times gone by, when 
every rood of ground maintained its man “of a bold peasantry, 
‘its country’s pride;” but this density was never, so far as | am 
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aware, achieved by an agricultural community outside Auburn. 
Four-fifths of an acre per head of standing room is close enough I 
should think for the rest. 

But this extraordinary pressure on the land is, as I have 
pointed out, purely local, and does not affect more than one-sixth 
of the population with which we are dealing. There is this, too, to 
be considered, that the tracts in question lie, the one entirely, the 
other very nearly, within the zone which I have described above as 
that of certain rainfall, or as certain as that factor in the well- 
being of the community is likely to be in the tropics, so that 
relatively to other and less fortunately situated tracts, these con- 
gested districts may be, if not lightly, at least not excessively 
burdened. The main crop there is rice, not only the most prolific 
of the cereals, but that which is most responsive to the minute: 
care in cultivation which is available with so many hands 
depending upon it. Besides, in the deltaic tracts there is a large 
fishing industry, and though the old notion that a fishing popula- 
tion is always highly prolific may be exploded, there is no reason 
to doubt the efficiency of the occupation in supplementing the food 
stock of those who are already in the world to take advantage of 
it. In the north-westerly group, again, where fishing is not a 
general calling, we have special branches of agriculture of a 
highly remunerative nature in great vigour. Indigo plantations 
in some parts, opium in others, and tobacco in most, afford a 
pleasant and profitable variation from the ordinary routine of 
pulse and cereals. Finally, in the first group of these districts 
there is no famine record at all, and in the more northerly group 
the last scarcity was in 1865, on one side of the river, and in 
1874 to the eastwards; and as the normal cycle of non-famine 
years is said only to extend to about a dozen, we must not deny 
to this tract the title of fortunate. JI will now take another 
illustration of the insufficiency of the evidence afforded by the 
density of population alone as to the material condition of the 
tract. The northern portion of the strip of coast land between the 
Ghats and the Indian Ocean is a good instance. Here, as I have 
pointed out, the rainfall is heavy and regular, and the temperature 
and relative humidity the same as in the Bengal delta. But, in 
place of an alluvial plain, we have here a broken country, where 
the soil lodges only in depressions between ridges of basalt rock. 
Instead of two rainy seasons, the whole fall of the year is pre- 
cipitated in three months. There are no large fields of rice, as 
on the other side of India, but a coarse variety of this grain is 
extensively cultivated in small patches, whilst the sides of the hills 
are terraced out into beds of a light millet almost wherever there is 
room for a hoe to be worked. The harvest, therefore, is over with 
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the rain, and there is little or no second or winter crop. The 
density of population here is about 250 persons per mile, and in 
the district where it rises to 280, there is little doubt that the 
pressure is more severe than in the tracts we considered above, 
with their 790. I pass on to a wider tract, in which the conditions 
are very different, but the inference to be drawn is much the same. 
In the east Deccan and the portions of the Madras plains that le 
along and below the eastern edge of the plateau, we find the 
maximum of seasonal uncertainty with a comparatively narrow 
field of occupation. This tract lies at the extreme edge of the two 
main currents of rain-bearing wind, so that a very slight weakness 
in either, which may not even be felt in the centre of its course, 
narrows the latter to such an extent as to deprive the unfortunate 
outskirts of the requisite minimum fall on which their sowings 
depend. The winter rain, again, is still more scanty, and the best 
soil—which is, I may say, very good—is of a sort in which water 
is found only at a very great depth, so that well-irrigation is beyond 
the reach of those who are not able to undertake the expense of 
deep borings. ‘The bulk of the soil, however, is of a light descrip- 
tion, mainly dependent on the rainfall, and often not rich enough ~ 
for second cropping, though the practice of well sinking is 
rapidly increasing, under State aid and encouragement. The mean 
density varies between 150 in the north and 122 in the south-east 
of the tract, and probably the pressure thus indicated is not far 
from equivalent to that of four times the number on the soil of the 
lower Gangetic plain. 

I turn now to a more pleasant state of things, where circum- 
stances are far less hard for the masses. The plains of the Central 
Provinces, for instance, with their continuation along the Tapti 
valley, show a density of about 160, and except at the western ex- 
tremity of the tract, the mean rate for India is never reached. It is 
for the most part within a zone of regular rainfall, but as the country 
is one of the latest acquisitions in India proper, its development is 
as yet little, so to speak, beyond infancy, so-that the pressure on the 
Jand is comparatively very light. In Khandesh and parts of Berar, 
where there was the great stimulus of the cotton trade to attract 
settlers, as well as to increase the prosperity of the former inhabi- 
tants, the margin of cultivation has, of course, risen, but still the 
room for expansion is considerable. Take Assam, again. This 
province is divided into three distinct portions, far more clearly 
defined than in most of the Indian areas of the size. The southern 
valley, that of the Surma, is practically a part of lower Bengal, 
and presents all the characteristics of the latter province. If it be 
excluded, the specific population of Assam, which, as a whole, 
reaches 112, will be reduced to 76 per square mile. The second, and 
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most important division is that of the Brahmaputra valley, or 
Assam proper. Here the highest district density is but 173 as com- 
pared with nearly 400 in Sylhet, across the central ridge between the 
two valleys. In spite of the immigration to the tea estates, the 
pressure gradually decreases as we approach the eastern frontier, 
and tends to fall to the level of that found in the third division— 
the hill tracts, where the distribution is irregular, depending as it 
does on fortuitous circumstances affecting the wild tribes that at 
present are the chief, or, in part, the only inhabitants. With its 
certain rainfall and great river system, Assam has never known 
famine, though its climate is not very favourable to the foreign 
immigration for which there is still scope. Passing northwards 
we find in the Panjab an average density of 188 per square mile, 
composed of very various elements. The great plains of the south- 
west, for instance, with no more than 60 or 70 to the mile, may 
be, and in parts really are, as densely populated relatively to the 
means of subsistence as the sub-montane tracts with from 600 to 
700, for the greater portion of their area is dependent entirely on 
the introduction of means of irrigation for its colonisation. Where 
such means exist there is little hesitation on the part of the 
neighbouring population in taking advantage of them. I may 
mention that a very important new system of canals has recently 
been taken in hand, and the first distribution of lands that come 
within the area of its influence is a task which was entrusted to 
the officer who was in charge of the census operations of the 
province, Mr. Maclagan, of the Civil Service. As for the rest of 
the Panjab, it appears that there is only a tract along the base of 
the line of hills forming the outworks of the Himalayas in which 
any marked congestion of the population has taken place up to the 
present time; and as the area only awaiting facilities for irrigation 
to be occupied is very large, and the irrigation itself is from snow- 
fed rivers, and thus more certain than in most of the rest of India, 
the pressure may be said to be insignificant. With the Panjab 
we naturally take Sindh, since the great feature of both is the 
“ Father of Rivers,” as the Indus is called by the reverential 
amongst the population which depends upon it. In the lower 
part of its course it plays the part of the Nile, which it resembles 
too in its independence of tributaries after it has left the land of 
the Five Rivers. Sindh, like Egypt, is practically rainless, except 
for the casual charity of the last moments of the dying monsoon, 
which benefits the delta. The inundation, with its extension by 
means of canals, is what maintains the country throughout the 
valley proper, leaving only the higher ground on the edge of the 
desert to depend on rain. It is obvious, therefore, that so long as 
the canal system is efficient there need be no question of undue 
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pressure of population, as the density, which averages only 60 per 
mile, varies from 23 in the eastern or unirrigated portion to less 
than 100 in the rich district of Shikarpur, and reaches ish 101 at 
its maximum, in Haidrabad. 

In the North-West Provinces we find a high average density, 
but considerable local variety. Beginning with the Himalayan 
tracts of Kumaon and British Garhwal, where there are only from 
60 to 80 persons to the square mile, there are but seven districts 
out of forty-nine with a density below the average of British India. 
Of these last, those that are not in or immediately below the 
northern range are situated in the hilly country that confines the 
province on the south and south-west. The next group is situated 
in the west, between the Jamna and the Ganges, and though the 
average density is here more than 400, special circumstances tend 
to raise the pressure, relatively to the capabilities of the soil, to 
nearly that of the twenty-nine more fortunate districts to the east 
and in the centre of the plain, where a population of 600 per 
square mile lives and thrives. Taking the provinces as a whole, 
Oudh returns a density of 522, and the rest of 436. In Madras, 
one portion of which I have already described as amongst the 
unlucky tracts, the average of 252 persons per mile is far more 
typical of the whole than that of Upper India. The districts 
which we may call sparsely populated, taking the density as 
absolute and not in relation to the fertility of the tract, are but 
five, with four others just below the general mean of 230. In the 
other direction, too, the divergence is equally small, as there are 
only two in the category of thickly peopled districts. One of 
these is situated in the Cauveri delta, where there'is a good 
system of rice irrigation by canals. The other is along the 
western coast, where the full force of the south-west current is 
received, so that the return of the soil is nearly certain. On the 
whole, the thinly peopled tracts may be said to be confined to the 
north of the province, and the denser to the south. The last tract 
on which I have to comment is that included in the two main divi- 
sions of Burma, where the term density, apart from its relative sense, 
is scarcely applicable. The highest rate is about 180 per square mile, 
and in eleven of the thirty-five districts amounts to less than 23. 
Some of these are mainly hill tracts, occupied by wild tribes, whose 
standard of living is not very exacting on the soil. Hlsewhere 
reclamation from forest or swamp is in progress as the population 
expands, and in none, even in the delta of the Irrawaddi, where the 
greatest density is to be found, is there at present any symptom of 
congestion. Nor in a rice-growing country, with an average popu- 
lation of 35 per square mile in Upper Burma and of 53 in the rest 
of the province, is any to be expected for some time to come. 
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With the specific population of the native States I may deal 
more summarily. The highest pressure is found in the two States 
that bound the Malabar coast on the south, Travancore and Cochin, 
where it nearly reaches 400 per mile. The actual density along 
the coast must be far higher, as the State of Travancore contains a 
considerable area of hill and forest, with a very sparse population, 
as is the case with the neighbouring British district. In both 
cases, however, the climatic and other natural advantages of the 
tract are sufficient to enable the produce to keep pace, at all events 
up to the present time, with the population, and there is little com- 
plaint of congestion. We then come, longo intervallo, to Baroda, 
with its 290 to the mile.. This State is a part of the most.fertile 
portion of the west of India, and in a good deal of the British 
‘territory surrounding it we find a density of over 500. In no 
other large State or collection of States does the average density 
reach 184, or the mean for India, though that figure is of course 
surpassed in many smaller areas under the rule of the chiefs of 
the country. But, as I have had occasion to remark before, it 
is brought down by the western portions of Rajputana, with a 
density, if | may use the term, of 7 per mile in Jesalmér, by the 
30 in Kashmer, the 70 in the hilly little States of the Central 
Provinces, with but little more in the like areas under the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and in the hill and desert States of the Panjab. 
In the two large States of Haidrabad and Mysore we find an 
average population of 140 and 177 per mile respectively. A con- 
siderable portion of both falls within the zone of uncertain rainfall, 
and Mysore especially has not yet quite recovered the loss of 
population resulting from the prolonged scarcity of 1876-77, which 
affected all but the western edge of the State. 

There is one more topic connected with the distribution of the 
population on which I must dwell before passing on to the other 
branch of my subject, and that is, the tendency of the people to 
congregate in towns. This tendency, it will have been gathered 
from what I have said regarding the agricultural propensities of 
the inhabitants of India, is remarkably weak. The village com- 
munities, which are amongst the distinctive features of social 
organisation throughout nearly the whole of India, contain all the 
trade and industry that is required to supply the very simple 
wants of a peasant. In the north-west corner alone does there 
seem to have been any tendency amongst the rural population to 
form larger groups, for the purpose of mutual defence against the 
incursions of foreigners from across the frontier. It is not sur- 
prising then to find that the proportion of the dwellers in 
towns is but 94 per cent. of the total population. Hven this, on 
examination, dwindles in importance considerably. For the term 
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town is scarcely more uniformly applied in India than it is in the 
United Kingdom, and has been largely extended within the last 
decade or so, by the elevation to the rank of municipalities of 
numbers of small market centres, which, but for a weekly con- 
course of grain and piece goods dealers, would be undistinguishable 
from their neighbours. On the other hand, it would be equally 
fallacious, looking at the great variety in the relative densities of 
population with which we have to deal, to adopt any hard and fast 
population standard, since the average number of inhabitants per 
village in some tracts may be nearly double that in another, so 
that the distinction between town and country would be still 
fainter than at present. Our definition of a town, accordingly, 
admits of the inclusion under that designation of all places on 
which a municipal constitution has been conferred, whatever their 
size, whilst in other cases the decision of the local authorities is 
taken, on the general understanding that a population minimum 
of 5,000 should be as far as possible observed. The returns thus 
framed give a total number of 2,035 towns, of which however a 
quarter fall below the minimum, and 1,300 more below 20,000 
inhabitants. Thus we find 225 places of 20,000 and over, contain- 
ing a population, in the aggregate, of 4°8 per cent. of the entire 
community. I quote this ratio in order to compare it with the 
-corresponding figure for Hngland, where, according to the provi- 
sional returns of last year, 53 per cent. of the population live in 
182 towns of the above dimensions. This fact indicates how little 
urban life must count in our appreciation of the conditions of 
existence in India. In Bombay, the province where the proportion 
of the town population is highest, the latter is only 19} per cent., 
and the next in order is the north-west, with 12%. In Burma the 
ratio is apparently high, nearly equal, in fact, to that last named, 
but this anomaly is due to the presence in an otherwise thinly 
peopled country of two large centres, like Rangoon and Mandalay. 
In Bengal the rural population swamps the town ageregate, 
whith, in spite of the existence of places like Patna and Dacca, 
not to mention Calcutta and its wide-spread suburbs, contains 
altogether only just under 5 per cent. of the population. In Assam 
this proportion sinks to less than 2 per cent. On the whole, the 
average in British territory is 9°22. It is thus clear that in the 
native States the proportion must be higher, and it reaches in 
fact 10°38. In many cases the analogy of Mandalay helps us to 
an explanation, for in most States the tendency is for the place of 
residence of the chief to outgrow the rest of the towns. In the 
first place, decentralisation was till within the last generation or 
so a policy avoided by all native administrations, partly from 
distrust of the delegates who would have to be invested with local 
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power, partly, no doubt, from the notion that the supreme law was 
the comfort and glory of the ruler. All talent, therefore, as well 
as rank, huddled up to the proximity of the throne, and the less 
favoured places were proportionately starved. There is the further 
reason epigrammatically stated by, I think, Jacquemont, that in a 
native State—remember he was writing in 1828—the chief’s power 
varies inversely as the distance from his capital. 

The distribution of the village population is far too wide a 
subject to be treated otherwise than cursorily by me at present. 
‘The number of villages on the return is about 715,500, so that, 
whereas there is an average distance of about 90 miles between 
towns of 20,000 and over, each village on the same assumption of 
equal distribution, will find its neighbour just over a mile and a 
half from it. The mean population of the village of less than 
10,000 inhabitants, a maximum that probably covers the larger 
rural communities, is 370 people, or 380, if we take the British 
provinces only. The extremes vary from 170 in the village of the 
Bengal States, or the 200 of that in the adjacent States under the 
Central Provinces, to 700 in Baroda, parts of the Panjab and Sindh. 
In British territory the averages are lowest in Bengal and Burma, 
where the village communal system, as it is organised in most 
of the rest of India, is unknown, and the population collects 
itself casually, according to the convenience of cultivation or other 
pursuits. Again, in the other extremity of the country, along the 
south-west coast, the village unit in the organisation of the rural 
tracts is equally wanting, and the agricultural population is found 
in detached homesteads or farms, comprising both the landholders 
and their farm servants and labourers. The typical village system 
is to be seen at its fullest development in the Deccan and in the 
Central and North West Provinces, where the community generally 
averages about 600 members in the first case, about half that in 
the second, and about 500 in the other. I have mentioned the 
important place the village occupies in the economical distribution 
of the population, and I can only add that in the localities where 
it is probably of the oldest constitution its influence on social 
intercourse is no less marked. Of the place it occupies in the 
revenue administration of the country it is not my place to speak 
here, though without the co-operation of the village accountant, 
I must admit our statistical information about India would be 
grievously circumscribed. Births, deaths, and the census are all 
within his province in addition to his more special functions in 
connection with the record of cultivation, assessments, and 
transfers of land, &c. A demand for information on any one 
of these and even more various topics, rolls down from the seat 
of Government over the three steps of the district officer, his 
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assistant and the sub-divisional officer, till it falls on the village 
accountant, who duly provides the data required, which are hoisted 
back by the same route, losing at each stage, I fear, some of their 
picturesqueness and originality. 

With the village I must leave the subject of the distribution, 
and enter upon the second part of what I have to deal with, the 
movement of the population. To mark this by periodic record is, 
I need hardly say, perhaps the most important service that can be 
rendered by a census, and even in England, where the registration 
of births and deaths is so carefully supervised, and such detailed 
returns are collected of emigration, the results of the last enumer- 
ation show us that the corrective of a decennial, some say a quin- 
quennial, census is necessary. In India the practice of registration 
of domestic occurrences of the above description is comparatively 
in its infancy. Where the village staff is well manned, and the 
country is flat, with the villages close together, and communica- 
‘tion easy, the results for the year are, on the whole, very fairly 
accurate, aS was proved by the return at the census for such 
tracts. But where, as in parts of Bengal, there is either little 
registration at all, or that duty is left to the casual attentions 
of an overworked police officer, comment is unnecessary. Again, 
in most of the wilder hill tracts, the only person who can read or 
write connected with the village is usually non-resident, and in 
his frequent absences, the register is kept by knots made in a bit 
of string. But in spite of these irregularities, the returns have 
their use, in providing a means of comparison of one year with 
another, even though they may afford no quidengs of the rates 
of birth or death. 

In dealing with the actual figures of increase in the ten years 
with which we are concerned, it is a picturesque way of putting it 
to say that the nett addition to the population of India during that 
period is equivalent to the whole population of Italy, or nearly 
to that of England and Wales at last year’s census. Or, again, 
that British India has grown by an amount equal to the population 
of Spain and Denmark taken together, whilst the States have added 
to themselves that of Portugal and Holland. But if we look at the 
above indicated increase relatively, it will be found that the rate is 
but that of normal growth in a healthy community. In British 
territory, for instance, the percentage of increase is but 9?. In the 
native States the rate is 154, but, as I hope to show later, this must 
be taken with some qualification. On the whole the rate of 
11 per cent., or about 104 in every 10,000 yearly, cannot be called 
excessively rapid. I may remind you that the decade has been one 
of, on the whole, normal prosperity, whereas that preceding it was 
characterised by two seasons of famine, the last of which was 
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remarkable for both its duration and its wide extent. In other 
directions too there is evidence that the tendency has been in some 
degree towards territorial expansion, not simply the piling of 
additional families on land already heavily weighted. Taking 
British territory alone, and excluding, as before, the four great 
seaport towns, we find a more or less regular tendency for the 
rate of increase to diminish in proportion as the density of popu- 
lation increases. For instance, the tracts with a population of 
less than 23 tothe square mile, have increased by over 25 per cent., 
whilst those at the opposite end of the table, with more than one 
person per acre, show an increase of only 7? percent. Taking a 
more comprehensive grouping, the rate of growth in the tracts 
which have a density of not more than half the mean of 230 to the 
square mile, is returned at 132 per cent. In the parts of the 
country which have now a density of from 230 to 460 per mile, the 
expansion has been only at the rate of 10 percent. In the still 
thicker densities, including those just mentioned, and which contain, 
I may remind you, nearly one half the population, the increase 
shown is at the rate of 7 per cent. only. The apparent anomaly of 
the very densest localities showing a trifling advance on this rate 
is accounted for by special circumstances, some of the more im- 
portant of which I have already mentioned, such as the opening 
out of land in the sub-montane districts of eastern Oudh and its 
neighbour, and the increased inclination of the business population 
of Calcutta to avoid the metropolis and reside, as the corresponding 
class does in our own capital, in the more or less distant suburbs. 
In the class of tracts immediately below these in the scale of 
density, the opportunities for other than agricultural pursuits are 
absent, whilst most of the arable land is already in occupation. 
Tt is these tracts that are perhaps as badly off as the less peopled 
regions of uncertain rainfall, further south, but they have increased, 
nevertheless, by more than 6 per cent. in the decade. 

Time will not allow me to enter more fully into the variations 
found in these general groups, before I pass on to the less abstract 
division into Provinces and States, with the general features of 
which as regards density I have already made you acquainted. 
I will ask you to bear in mind the several factors that mainly con- 
tribute to variation in population. The primary influence, of 
course, is the natural one, or the ratio between births and deaths. 
We have then the special action of famine and epidemic disease. 
Migration follows; and lastly the varying accuracy of the enume- 
ration. Jam happy to say we are able to leave out war, on this 
occasion, as an element in the reduction of the population. On the 
first I have little to say, because I have no figures at present to 
support my deductions. There is no doubt, however, that the 
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rates of both birth and death are much higher in India than in 
England. In the larger portion of the community, marriage is a 
religious duty for every man, whilst an unmarried woman is held 
to be a disgrace and standing reproach to her family. There is thus 
a struggle amongst orthodox Hindus of the settled tracts to get 
their children married as early as possible, so that the generations 
succeed each other with a rapidity rather astounding to us of more 
temperate latitudes. As a set off against the prevalence of 
marriage, we have the enormous loss of life amongst child-mothers 
and their infants, owing to the operation of the early marriage 
system, and in the best of circumstances the population does not 
seem to be long lived. 

The action “of famine, though it Hide luckily been in abeyance 
during the ten years which I am reviewing, has impressed its mark 
very strongly on the returns, owing to ss prevalence a few years 
previously. It makes itself felt in more than one way. In addition | 
to the actual losses, which occur amongst those at the extremes of 
life, especially males, to a greater extent, I believe, than in the 
prime, it has the effect of seriously reducing the reproductive 
power of the population affected for a year or two after circum- 
stances have returned to their normal level. It leads, lastly, to a 
certain amount of migration, but I am not prepared to say at 
present, judging from the returns, that this movement is as a rnle 
permanent. 

Hpidemics, as a check on population, are always to be expected 
in India. In addition to outbreaks of cholera and small-pox, 
special tracts are found to be sometimes affected by various sorts 
of more or less malarial influences, which we laymen are contented 
to call fever, though it is probably quite different from the common 
or aguish type of that infliction. I may mention amongst well 
known instances of these local outbreaks, the Bardwan fever, 
affecting large tracts in Central Bengal. The epidemic, which 
puzzled the provincial medical men in Assam for some years, known 
as the “black sickness” (kadla azdr),’ has destroyed thousands 
along the Brahmaputra, and a portion of the sub-montane tract of 
Rohilkhand, in the North-West Provinces, has been affected in 
much the same way as Bardwan and its neighbours. Amritsar, in 
the Panjab, was subject to a similar experience, if I recollect rightly, 
in the early part of the present decade. With regard to cholera, 
_ there is nothing in the returns to indicate genera! decrease in its 
results. The annual fluctuations seem almost rhythmical, and all 
that we know about it for certain is its uncertainty. With small- 
pox, I believe, it has been ascertained that even if the frequency 
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of its outbreaks is not less, the virulence of the disease has been 
much mitigated, both as to mortality and the loss of sight. 
Migration, as a factor in the movement of the population, 
cannot be considered of more than local importance. If we look 
upon the census as a photograph of the distribution of the 
population at a given time, and this is the true light in which to 
view it, it will appear that Assam and Lower Burma are the 
only provinces receiving immigrants in an appreciable number. 
In Assam we find that 83 per cent. of the population, and 
13 of that of Burma, were born in remote parts of India. It 
is well known too, that a considerable number of people leave the 
Madras coast every year for Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. 
But neither the census nor any other returns completely indicate 
the nature of the movement, and it is probable that as is the case 
between Madras and Ceylon, so it is with Assam and Bengal, and 
most of the labourers, who form the bulk fof the immigrants, 
return to their native place on the completion of their term of 
contract; or, at all events, have the intention of so doing, if the 
climate spares them. The amount of foreign emigration, that is 
to the more distant colonies, 1s insignificant. But from what I 
have said before with regard to the unequal distribution of the 
population in India itself, it is clear that there is abundant room 
for the shifting of masses from any part of the country that may 
be congested, to tracts that are lying undeveloped for want of 
population to exploit them. The census returns help us to 
judge to some extent how far this process is in operation. From 
the return of birth-place, we see that, taking provinces and 
native States together, over go per cent. of the population was 
born in .the district or State where it was living at the time of 
the census, whilst 6 per cent. more was born in the territory 
immediately contiguous to it. This leaves about 34 per cent. 
born beyond the above limits, out of whom it appears that 31 are 
natives of the more remote parts of India, so that the foreign 
contingent is to the total but 0°18, and of these again 0°13 are to 
be credited to the countries immediately abutting on India, with 
the final result that 4 people in 10,000 were born in other 
continents. The extent of the movement is, I may add, even less 
than the above figures imply, for on looking at the proportions 
of the sexes in the two leading categories, it will be found 
that there are in the first group, the district-born, 947 females 
to 1,000 males, but amongst those imported from the neigh- 
bouring territories, the corresponding ratio is 1,370. It is plain, 
therefore, that the latter class consists chiefly of the interchange 
of wives between contiguous villages, as is the custom all over 
India, except in Burma and Sindh; perhaps, too, in Assam and 
C2 
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Lower Bengal. We are thus justified, I think, in saying that 
in India proper, migration actually is what China was supposed ta 
be, a “quantité négligeable.” Not but what there is a tendency, 
fostered by the annually increasing facilities of communication, 
to seek one’s livelihood elsewhere than in one’s native village, 
but this inclination is restricted to certain classes or localities, 
and even there it is weak, and there is in most cases the animus. 
revertendi, and little of the true colonising spirit in it. It is 
mostly found amongst the labouring classes in the east coast 
districts of Madras, amongst the semi-forest tribes of the hills of 
Bengal, and also, though to a far less extent, amongst the lower 
classes in Oudh and the North-West Provinces, with a sprinkling 
of the higher castes of that part of India, whose tall stature, 
regard for caste-purity in food, and loud voices, recommend them 
to the trading classes of the less martial provinces in the capacity 
of guards and dunning agents. 

I have now disposed of all the specified factors in the LRA Pi 
of population, except that of the relative accuracy of the enumera- 
tion as compared with that of the preceding census. This is, 
no doubt, a delicate subject, but on broad lines it may be said to 
apply to two classes of the population only: first, that inhabiting 
wild tracts difficult of access, and where the people are naturally 
Suspicious of any process they do not quite see the end of; and, 
secondly, to the communities in which the seclusion of women is a 
custom strictly observed and of long standing. As to the rest of 
the population of the country, the prejudice against a census 
has, I think, almost entirely disappeared, and the quaint rumours 
that are started in connection with it are either soon dissipated or 
receive no real credence. But amongst the hill tribes the operations 
are looked on with more doubt, and a synchronous enumeration in- 
volving a night visit, even were it physically possible in the cireum- 
stances of these tracts, would bear with it its own condemnation in 
the eyes of the community, and be accompanied by the temporary 
disappearance of the village, or the personal discomfort of the 
unfortunate enumerator. Such tracts, then, were taken in hand 
by day wherever the intercourse of the tribes with the plains 
is known to be scanty or periodical. Being the second census 
of this class, and no fresh tax or unforeseen calamity having re- 
sulted from the first, I believe that the returns were made with- 
out reluctance, and though I am not prepared to stake much 
on their absolute completeness, I am sure that a good deal of the 
astonishing increase shown in them, for some of the tracts in 
question, is attributable to the growth more of confidence than 
of population. There remains the question of the concealment of 
women. ‘This is a feature of northern and central India rather 
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than of the south, and seems to have originally accompanied a 
strong differentiation of the military or ruling element in the com- 
munity from the masses. It is also predominant where the contact 
with the invading foreigners of the north-west has been closest 
and most prolonged. It is accordingly traceable in the census 
returns most clearly in the Panjab and North-West Provinces, and 
in Rajputana. In other parts of India the custom seems to have 
arisen mainly from the usual tendency of wealth to ape rank in the 
points where it can do so, and in some tracts, too, the habit seems © 
to have been taken over from the Musalman settlers. In both 
such instances the true feeling that dictated the observance seems 
to me to be absent, and the existence of the women of the house- 
hold is admitted, though not allowed to be put to the test of vision. 
From a census standpoint there is all the difference in the world 
between these two ways of looking at the Zanana question. In the 
first case we have absolute reticence as to the females of the 
household,.in the other a full return about them is given on the 
understanding that they are not called upon to present themselves 
before any outsider. This is a point that will have to be treated 
in much more detail than I am able to discuss now, when I need 
only mention that so far as the returns are before me, there is a 
tendency, in the tracts I have specified, for the proportion of 
females to males to be less as the caste is higher in rank, and I am 
not at present aware of any marked difference in the other social 
customs of the communities in question to account for a real 
deficiency of the fair sex, though of course I am not prepared 
to say there is none. In concluding my remarks on the probabie 
accuracy of the enumeration, I will only add that we may fairly 
set off the fictitious increase amongst the forest tribes, in partial 
though not complete compensation for the admitted deficiency of 
females in other parts of the country. — 

In the light of the above general causes of variation, I will now 
briefly run over the actual return for the main political divisions 
of the country. Lower Burma heads the list with an increase of 
nearly 25 per cent. Of this only a little above 25 per cent. can 
be assigned to immigration, in spite of the small but continuous 
flow from Madras. The rest is due in the main to agricultural 
expansion, with a slight increase of accuracy in the counting of 
women in the outlying tracts. The next in order of relative 
increase is Sindh, which shows a population greater than in 1881 
by nearly 19 per cent., due, as in Burma, chiefly to increased area 
under tillage, for the ratio of the foreign-born is the same as 
before. I will leave for the present the case of Madras and 
Bombay, to come to Oudh, where the increase of 11 per cent. in 
a tract with a density of 470 per mile in 1881 is astonishingly 
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good evidence of the fertility of the country; the more so because 
there, as in Sindh, the sex proportions afford no evidence of a 
fictitious increase. In the North-West Provinces, with a general 
low increase, there is a tract between the two great rivers in which 
there is a decrease, due to local causes connected, I believe, with 
excess of water from irrigating channels without adequate drainage. 
The Panjab shows a normal rate of increase, with the aid lof an 
improved proportion of women, which leads one to suspect that 
a good many of that sex ought rightly to have appeared in the 
returns of ten years back, but did not. The progress of Assam 
has been retarded by the prevalence of the fever epidemic which I 
have already mentioned, but in the eastern portions of both the 
great valleys the increase has been very marked. I say nothing of 
the hill tracts, since it is clear that with every enumeration the 
accuracy of the return increases. The fact that with all its 
advantages the Central Provinces return only the normal in- 
crease of 9°6 per cent., is evidence of the weakness of the move- 
ment towards new country, except from the immediate vicinity. 
Berar, which affords an equally good field for the agriculturist, 
increased in a still more sober ratio, so it may be assumed that 
part of the rapid filling up of the few years before the last census 
was due to the temporary displacement by the famine of the 
cultivators of the Deccan. In the little province of Coorg we 
find the only instance of a decrease in the population of a whole — 
territorial unit; and this exceptional feature seems to be due to 
an unusually early coffee and rice season, which allowed the 
labourers from Mysore and the coast to return home before the 
date of the census. The native-born population shows an increase 
of over 16 per cent. 

In dealing with Madras and Bombay, we must distinguish 
between the famine tracts and the rest. In the former province 
the area most affected contained a population of 11,588,000, 
according to the census of 1881; whilst in Bombay the corres- 
ponding population was 5,684,000. At the census of 1891, the 
first tract showed an increase of 20 per cent., against 17 in the 
rest of the province. Bombay shows a still wider difference, 
for, whilst the more fortunate portion of the Presidency increased 
by only the normal g per cent., the seven famine districts show an 
increase of 193. A feature worth noting in both the famine 
tracts, is that the home-born have not quite increased in the 
Same proportion as the entire community, thus showing that 
though the bulk of the replenishment has been due to natural 
growth, there has been more immigration than is the case in 
the rest of the province. Whether this movement is that of 
strangers, or the return of families who have been multiplying 
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elsewhere in the interval, is a point on which I have as yet 
insufficient information. 

The attraction of the town in India is hardly a subject requir- 
ing much comment, but considering its importance in England, I 
ought not to entirely pass it over. On the whole, the increase in 
the urban population is but a trifle below that found amongst the 
community at large, but there is a distinct tendency towards a 
higher rate in the towns of 20,000 and upwards; and I notice, too, 
that in the ageregate of towns of this size the males have increased 
considerably faster than the other sex, a fact which indicates a 
real movement, though it may be but a seasonal and temporary 
one. It is certainly the latter in both Bombay and Rangoon, 
where the cotton mills and dock work of the one and the rice and 
timber shipments in the other attract men who leave their families 
behind them in their native villages till the return of the cul- 
tivating season, which finds the cities with a very reduced popula- 
tion. In Calcutta the increase is in the suburbs, and the central 
portion of the metropolitan area shows scarcely any variation. 
This is due, probably, to the increase in the jute and similar 
industries, which are carried on at a distance from the actual 
town. On the whole, the large increase in the urban population 
will be found in the seaports and manufacturing towns, to which 
we may add most of the large military stations, whilst the old 
capitals—which are not manufacturing towns in the modern ac- 
ceptation of the title, and which trusted for their prosperity to 
the precarious patronage of a native court—are on the wane. In 
the first category we may place Karachi, with its 43 per cent. of 
increase; Rangoon, with 34; Cawnpore, with 25. The military 
_ stations are well represented by Poona, with 24; Meerut, with 20; 
and Bangalore, with 16 per cent. of increase. In the case of 
Bombay, a large and flourishing city, with both port and manu- 
factures, the increase was only just over 6 per cent., a result which, 
by what seems to us a strange perversion of sentiment, was greeted 
with some wrath by the local journals, anxious to raise their resi- 
dence in the scale of cities. But the comparatively small increase 
is attributable, first, to the migration of workmen to the suburbs, 
where food and lodging are cheaper, while special trains are run 
for them at the most convenient times, as in London; secondly, 
there is either less demand for female labour in the capital, or 
else the improved steam communication with the coast ports, from 
which most of this class of workmen come, renders it more con- 
venient for them to leave their families at home, and to visit them 
as occasion offers. Amongst the towns of old repute in the history 
of India we find only Delhi, Ahmedabad, Nagpur, and one or two 
others that maintain a rate of progress equivalent to that of the 
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surrounding country. Patna and Surat have actually fallen back, 
and Agra, Lucknow, Benares, and Dacca are either stationary or 
increasing almost imperceptibly, and partly, doubtless, from the 
stimulus given to trade by the adjacent British cantonments. In 
the native States, as I have said, these towns fare better, and 
Jaipur, Gwalior, Haidrabad, and Baroda grow at a rate exceeding, 
or, at all events, not less than, the average. 

I must add a few words on the general increase in the native 
States, though there is no reason to treat that subject in special 
detail. Of the larger States, Mysore follows fairly closely the 
fortunes of the surrounding districts of the Madras Province, 
where the famine was most rife in 1876-77; and both here and in 
Haidrabad the increase of 18 and 17 per cent. respectively may 
be taken as representing to a great extent the replenishment of a 
fairly fertile tract after severe scarcity. But when we come to 
an increase of over 20 per cent. in Rajputana, and find that the 
females have multiplied by 23 per cent. to the 17 of the males, it 
is clear that we must tread the path of inference with some cir- 
cumspection. It is the same with the Central Province States 
and a few other groups. I have tried to trace any tendency, such 
as I thought might be found, of a movement from British territory 
—especially where the population was near the capacity of the 
land to sustain it—to the sparsely-peopled tracts of adjacent 
native States, but hitherto I have failed to find satisfactory in- 
dications of this inclination. Where there is a considerable inter- 
change of population between the two tracts, it is generally due, I 
notice, to intricate complications of territory, such as we find in 
the Central Provinces, the Bombay States, and Baroda, where the 
State is often merely an enclave in a British division. The greater 
the line of frontier, the more frequent is the exchange of children 
in marriage between the two tracts, and the larger area is 
usually found to give more than it takes. As regards the relative 
proportions of the home-born, there seems to be little real differ- 
ence between British and feudatory territory. 

I have now traversed the whole field of that portion of the 
census results which I proposed to consider on this occasion, and 
since, for want of leisure, I have been more prolix than I wished, 
{ must recall your attention to what I think are the main facts 
disclosed in the review I have undertaken. Taken as a whole, the 
population of India is not a dense one, but it is very unevenly 
distributed. There are large tracts that are capable of supporting 
many times more people than they are called upon to do at present, 
and where the density is greatest, the pressure is attributable to 
the natural, and I may say, comparatively healthy, expansion of 
an agricultural community, situated in circumstances peculiarly 
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favourable to their traditional pursuits, not to the abnormal at- 
traction to the town that is characteristic of the movement of 
population in western continents. On the other hand, the great 
preponderance of the agricultural population, combined with large 
areas of uncertain rainfall, imply the existence of a considerable 
residuum, living at the best of times, more or less from hand to 
mouth, on field labour, or on land which is insufficient to serve 
by itself as the support of the occupant and his inevitable family. 
It is true that their wants, in the way of clothing and shelter, are 
very few, but with a diet of cereals, vegetables, and milk, such as is 
almost universal, they are all the more sensitive to failure of crops 
or pasturage. Again, a cultivating community is proverbially 
and justifiably reluctant to cast off moorings from conditions and 
associations with which it is familiar, and betake itself to strange 
settlements. In India, accordingly, we find that wherever such a 
population can advance in a line, as it were, keeping touch with its 
ancestors and traditions, the movement is onward and regular. 
But in the cases where a belt of country of a class different to 
what the people have been accustomed to, intervenes between the 
old settlements and the fields available for colonisation; still more 
when this tract is inhabited by men of other castes or language, 
the breach in continuity is too wide to be attempted by the mass of 
the population most interested in the migration. They prefer to go 
on piling up heirs to the ills they have, to flying to others that will 
not affect them for several generations. But in spite of uniformity 
of occupation and the dislike of change, the population shows no 
tendency in its movement but what is to be found in nearly every 
other country of the world, a moderate rate of increase, in the 
main, largely exceeded in the less developed tracts, and to some 
degree falling short of the average in those at the opposite end of 
the balance. If we discount errors in enumeration in both excess 
and defect, it will be found, I believe, that this average rate will 
tend to decrease at every succeeding enumeration, as it does else- 
where, though we must, I fear, reckon with famine in some part of 
the country or other before next census. In connection with this, 
however, I must add, though not from my census returns, that 
universal scarcity throughout India is unknown. The records of 
rainfall indicate that, speaking roughly, two-thirds of the area are 
always affected in more or less the same way, so that a deficient 
fall in one-third will be accompanied by a fair or good season in 
the rest. Moreover, since last census, the mileage of railway in 
work has been increased by 79 per cent., so that, now, the produce 
of one province can he, and is, poured into the depleted granaries 
of another with unexampied celerity, a fact of which I can speak 
from experience. 
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I will conclude by quoting a few figures which serve to show 
that the growth of population during the decade has not been 
unaccompanied by proportionate development in other directions, 
tending to prove the increased prosperity of the masses. I will 
not detain you with much of this evidence, more especially as I 
have been honoured by the Secretary of State for India with the 
task of analysing.it in detail for submission to Parliament, as soon 
as I have finished my work in connection with the census. But 
picking out from the mass of statistics relating to the decade that 
have accumulated in my office, a few of those most intimately con- 
nected with the well-being of the people at large, 1 have thrown 
them into tables that are to be appended to this paper. From 
these you will perceive that, as compared with the year im- 
mediately preceding the census of ten years back, which is taken 
as the base line to show the annual fluctuations, the State revenue 
from land, which refers, of course, to British territory alone, has — 
increased by 14 per cent.; the consumption of salt by 18 per 
cent.; and stamp revenue by 25. Then, again, look at the busi- 
ness of the inland post and telegraph offices, which has grown 
enormously. Letters, and we have in India one of the relatively 
cheapest postal scales in the world, are as 105 to 1, and post 
cards, at less than a farthing and a half, were sent at the rate 
of 580 to every one posted in 1880. Private telegrams have 
increased more than letters in proportion, though less than the 
favourite means of communication by card. In railway enterprise, 
too, the increase is very noteworthy, for I must remind you that 
the chief pleasure, as well as one of the chief religious duties, of 
the orthodox Hindu, is the periodic pilgrimage to the shrine, or 
series of shrines, of his patron deity. On such excursions he 
invariably takes his family, and the rites at the shrine and bathing 
places are supplemented by the attractions of an enormous fair. 
It is not surprising, then, to find that the cheap and speedy mode 
of progressing by rail has proved more popular than the weary 
journey of weeks’ duration by cart or on foot, and it also absolves the 
faithful from the necessity of measuring a certain proportion of the 
way in somersaults, or by his own length like a leech. Not only the 
Hindu, but the Mussulman, is called upon to perform a pilgrimage, 
and the rail that now connects Bombay with Upper India is a boon 
much appreciated by those bound for Mecca, and we find that even 
pilgrims from Central Asia select this route. We find, accordingly, 
that the passenger traffic increased by over 133 per cent., whilst 
the goods work shows the rate, otherwise sufficiently respectable, 
of 97. The trade statistics are from the hands of Mr. O’Conor, an 
honorary member of our Society, who has elaborated them so 
that they will now bear comparison, I may say, with any corres- 
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ponding returns in the world. For my present purpose it is 
enough to call attention to a few items, because to treat them 
as a whole entails a laborious process of averaging, which I 
am deferring till next year. As connected with the occupation 
of the bulk of the people, take, for instance, oil seeds, which 
have risen in bulk by 45 per cent., and wheat, with many vicis- 
situdes, by 19. As to raw material, take jute, silk, wool, and 
cotton, the exports of which have all risen by 25 per cent. and 
over. In despite of the increased exports of cotton, it will be 
seen that the manufactures of that fibre in India itself show 
a notable rise, for the export of piece goods of Indian make rose 
about 123 per cent., and the imports of the same class of goods 
from foreign countries only 13. The figures for yarn, too, are 
worth attention. Without spending time in commenting on the 
rest of the items in question, I will merely point out that with 
an increase of population of, say, 10 per cent., the aggregate value 
of trade, whether of import or of the export of Indian produce, 
has risen in the decade by over 33 percent. I will not enter into 
the question of how far the appreciation of gold, or the fall in 
silver, whichever it is to be called, must be discounted in the above 
statements, since I have purposely taken the two branches of trade 
together to avoid that thorny matter. Itis to some of us a pain- 
ful subject, and the manifold ways in which during the last month 
or two it has been “put in a nutshell” before us, only deepens 
the gloom. But, in addition to the figures I have quoted, which 
are those for goods only, India has absorbed in the decade no 
less than 130 millions of treasure, or 41 of gold, and 8g of the 
baser metal, and the excess of exports over the nett imports of 
merchandise and treasure, which represents mainly the interest on 
British capital invested in India, amounted to about 166 millions. 
All this is in what is known as conventional sterling, that is, 
10 rupees = 1/., a fading reminiscence of the long past. Whatever 
may be the-view we take of the balance of trade, I think the 
facts that I have been able to marshal before you, and I hope 
intelligibly, confirm my main propositions, that relatively to its 
means of subsistence, India is not over-peopled; that even in the 
favourable circumstances of the last ten years the population has 
not increased in an undue proportion to those means, whilst the 
rates of increase in its powers of production and purchase indicate 
a general rise in the wellbeing of the community at large. 
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Province, State, or Agency. eos Population Net Increase of 
? ’ 5 . ia in 1891. Square eee Urban Population since 1881.¢ 
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Quettah, Aden, and 80 86.968 
Andamans ................ 95 
Total British Provinces] 964,998 | 221,172,952 383 9°22 9°70 8°50 
HATED SUE sesh is eae 82,698} 11,537,040 539 9°45 17°18 11:09 
Darvods Biz Aicecee hese 8,226 2,4.15,396 693 | 20°02 10°54 7:02 
MLV. BOVG Sencar tyne 27,936 4,943,604 274) L267 18°c9 13°55 
Kaslmet scene. Secnecee 80,900 2 G43. One 287 WEL sad Aas 
Rajputana 22... cee. 130,268} 12,016,102 363 | 12°73 20°22 12°22 
Central India.....6.c205...... 77,808 10,318,812 297 9°34 9°92. 727 
Bombay States .......000.... 69,045 8,059,298 475 |] 1461 16°35 12°67 
Madras a eee 9,609 35700,622 1,703 473 10°63 0°85 
Central Province States...] 29,435 2,160,511 207 1°79 |, 26°36 12°09 
Bengal States .....0....0....000. 35,834 3,296,379 174 0°50 18°30 8°85 
North -West Province f ; ‘ 
States eae Ben. } 5,109 792,491 30041 at) 02 = eee wig 
Panjab oStaved s¢aicca..<cs.s. 38,299 4,263,280 212 10°71 10°42 677 
Fort Steadman (Shan 
Outposts) Bricci.c:...... i Td ke! 
Total Feudatory States| 595,167| 66,050,479 338 | 10°88 | 15:52 | 12:32 
Total India ............ 1,560,160 287,223,431 372 9°48 | 10°96 9°40 


* Places of under 10,000 inhabitants, including the smaller towns. 


+ Excluding tracts and towns not enumerated in 1881 as well as in 1891. 
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30 Baines-—Distribution and Movement [ Mar. 
APPENDIX C. 
Immigration. 
Percentage of People Born in bee Tecan to 
1,000 Males in 
Provinces. A. District] B. Con- Total 
pees tiguous ai Ne B. Popula- 
merated. | Territory. ey: tion. 
Madras and States ........ 96°01 3°13 go°t4 - [1,011 |  LZ2t ies 
Bombay bP i gescaeee 88°08 6°83 94°91 |. 946] 1,452 95 
Sindh and Khairptr ....| 88°24 8°09 96°33 854 727 831 
Bengal and States ........ gI"42 3°91 OR ea" | 1,025 | 1,044 1,006 
North-West Provinces , ae ; 3 
Bnd: PtLaAtES<...ccn ee \ SEM ope 97°95 SI 93 
COULTER i tench ccvesstsonpecneanetes 8g°1I 9°33 98°44. 902 | 1,565 949 
Panjab and States ........ 86°92 9°22 96°14 |» 899 4 Ajele ie sew 
Upper Burma .... 92°89 3°65 96°54 1,136 860 | 1,084 
BG Wer 24 Bick out netc eee 81°41 499 | 86:40 [| 1,002 664 892 
Central Provinces and . : : 
egg Provinesend | seg | 1079 | sr4s | 996 2108 | 998 
Assam and North : ’ + 
Tiushaiian enemas i 88°68 | 2°62) 9150) ee ee 
SOLED. seo. tebecstachstestvimeereees 76°78 | 18:14 94°92 925 |. 1,159 942 
80a Neh BePRNR Iie NS ke 2 69°42 | 27°68 | ‘oy 10 950 552 804. 
Ajmér-MerwAra, ........00. 79°86 | 18°82 93°78 832 | 1,425 881 
ET LAPADAC 5. cncszaseseasss 90°54. 5°75 96°29 952 | 1,211 964 
MTME OCS cles tiieh te acstste ce! 86°29 | 10°26 | 96°55 868 | 1,720 °| 928 
EVEN OTC, Src eeas Bt sie toecieetd 92°19 5°33 O75 994| 1,062 991 
Bg ste MOE yh scs.tavacseaszerece. 97°26 | 2°62 | 99°88 | 877} 1,089 879 
Rajputana  ......s..ccseceses 91°20 724 | 98°44 840 | 1,902 891 
Central India* ................ 92°71 6:09 98°80 899 | 1,218 gt2 
Total India........| 90°88 6°23 | 96°61 1,3'70 


| 947 


957 





* The State and the Agency, respectively, are here taken as a single unit. 
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Variation per Cent. of Main Items of Revenue, Commerce, &c., from the 


Figures for 1880-81. 



















































































: Post and Telegraph Transactions Value 

Biome Eevenue feqm Consump- (Non-Official Giennienet only). of 
Year. tion ~ | Currency 
Mido Private Notes 

Land. Stamps. Salt. Letters. Post Cards. | and Inland § 

Telegrams. | Issued. 
Uesi-s2..) goo | + 402 | + 3°52 1+ 3490+ 7797.) + 4768 | — 086 |— 1:16 
89-83....| + 3°61 | + 3°97 | —13718 | + 852] + 17°62 | +10077 | + 13°92 | +11V11 
?83-84....| + 5°92 | + 808 | —13°63 | +1032 J + 2816 | +109°92 | + 1839 | — 2°02 
?84-85....| + 3°41 | +10°95 | — 8°56 | +1366 J + 38°87 | +22760 | + 30°72 t+ 6°42 
85-86... + Jor | +1269 | —10°83 | +1208 | + 53°20 | +295°92 | + 46°34 7 + 7°67 
"86-87... + 9°20 | +15°40 | — 6:44 ]+19°05 J + 63°60 | +355°81 | + 61°26 J + 34 
?87-88....| + 9°83 | +1925 | — 626] +1606 |} + 72°94 | +410°29 | + 48°18 | +18°29 
288-89... + y'o2 | +20°81 | + 7°86 | +1700] + 84°80 | +477°96 | +102°65 | + 20°26 
789-90... +13759 | + 25°76 | + 15°06 | +1698 [+ 96°63 | +535°30 | +109°90 | +1821 
790-91..... + 13°89 | + 25°18 | +19°78 |} +1829 | +105°01 | +579°80 | +126°51 | +67'53 
ae eh +7 1461 | — 2°23 | +1354] + 5631 | +319°11 | + 58°70 | +15°02 
ten years rm as 2°23 ) BOS | 50°70 o'Ca 
Railways. Private Trade. Ratio of 
: net excess 

Merchandise. Treasure. Exports 

Year. : : over 
aNd pe Goods. wet ape Imports 
eee A Teneets: eee Imports. | Produce and! Imports. | Exports. | including 
gene | Treasure. 
9881-82...)+ 4°16|/+ 12°61}+12°28| + 9°80 |— 6°59} +1012 |+ 25°97 |\—23°65] + 66°26 
fegeesn + 780+ 24:51 )4+ 29°36) +21°21 J— 061) +1198 |+ 49°68 |—27°66] + 38°25 
°83-84...)+12°54|/+ 41°18|+26°13| +13°77 J+ 4°76) +1822 (+ 43°28 |—29°86 4 + 36°53 
84-85...) + 17°00) + 54°67/+43°25| +3126 J+ 5°65] +1159 [+ 5452!+80°81] + 0°78 
285-86..../+ 28°07 |+ 69°15 |+4818| +4057 1+ 2°99} +1217 |+ 72°20|—23°06] — 13°78 
786-87...) +42°72|+ 82°49|+52°87| +3469 [+16°60| +1797 |+ 22°98 | +1944] + 6°40 
?87-88.....+46°11|}+ 97°30|+ 69°50] +42°25 J+ 24°00] +20°00 [+ 53°82)+11°40 — 24°85 
?88-89....) + 46°76 | +111°64|+ 68°41 | + 45°50 J+ 32°32] +28°72 | +. 54°03 + 23°88 | — 16°83 
’89-90....| + 70°64. | +118°20|+ 71°16] +49°02 $+32°30| +3769 |+ 94°25 |+32'44) -- 3°79 
60-91... + 79°16 | + 13322 | + 96°77 | +82°50 | + 37°22] +3325 [+ 144°c4 | + 47°40} — 64°25 
see ott 36+ 7450 |+ 51°79 | +37°06 [+14°86| +2017 |+ 6147 + 670] — 1°83 
ten years{| " >+ 5342 %y 47 | : 
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Imports (Quantities). 



































Year. aE Silk 
Iron, | Hardware. | Copper. pecans Sugars. vipa winnie 
Oil. tures. tures. 
1881-82 |— 7°99|+ 13°40}—11°42/— 9°04)— 21°33 | —10°13 | —21°36 
782-83 |+18°25|/+ 43°30)+17°92|4+105°36|— 31°80] —28°75 | —38°40 
783-84 1+ 32°94|+ 47°29] + 38°92/+ 35°23/— 25°29] —14°90 | —17°22 
84-85 |+35°14|/+ 52°84] 4+ 44°73 |4+17134)/+ 63°93 | —11°01 | — 4°93 
785-86 |+31°05/+ 40°54/+71°08|+ 81°54/4+ 18°74] —17°68 | — 0°28 
86-87 |+23°06|/+ 56°62 |/+61714|/+219°47|/+ 77°38| — 2:99 | + 7°81 
787-88 |+62°12/+ 97:98] + 39°55 |+211°59|+ 83°36] +15°89 | +22°68 
788-89 |+50°17|/+ 99°47 |—74°20|4+295°01/+ 64°01] +11°80 | + 5°42 
789-90 1+ 35°37|/+ 98°39] +49°05 |+434°85/+ 74°70) +13°49 | — 9°23 
790-91 |+45°43 | +116°74| + 16°97 | +442°30 | + 197°26| —11°36 | +16°49 
Mean 
of tn +32°56|+ 66°66/+26°68/+198°77|+ so'10| — 657 | — 3:90 
years 
Exports (Quantities), Indian Produce or Manufacture. 
Year. es Raw Cotton 
Rice. Wheat. | Oil Seed.| Raw Jute. Twist 
Cotton. Wool. and Yarn. 
1881-82 |+23°96|+ 5°95 |+167°33}+ 1°73/+ 29°27|+ 3°92) + 14°44 
782-83 |+35°86 |+14°64/+ 90°66|+2760|+ 78°13|/+ 2°46] + 68°68 
°838-84 }+ 31°83 |— 0°83 }4+182°11 |+68°46/+ 20°80|/— 1°99] + 85741 
°84-85 |+ 11°63 | —19°12 |4+ 112°92|+77°22|+ 44°04|— 0°85] 4 144°96 
785-86 |— 7°71 ]/+ 3°51 |+ 183°02 |+68°09|+ 33°95|+21°67| +190°85 
86-87 |+ 19°69 |— 1:42 }+ 199°07 |+54388/+ 42°98)|+31°07| +241°26 
87-88 |+18°35|/+ 4°65]+ 81°86|+56°08/+ 65°99) +386°26| +321°73 
788-89 [+ 17°40 |—15°12 | + 136°57/4+5113)/+ 81°64|+36°39| +379718 
°89-90 |+ 39°23 |— O6L}+ 85°'40]+53°32|+ 76°53 |+48°64| +427°67 
°90-93. | + 30°46 | + 28°23 [+ 92°37 | + 43°65 | + 106°30| +32°57| + 529°24 
Mean 
of rn +22°07|+ 1°99]+ 133°13|+50°16|+ 57°96/+21°01| +240°34 | + 79°88 | + 43°91 
years 
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Discussion on Mr. BaInes’s PAPER. 


Str Witi1am PLowpen said that the point in the paper which had 
struck him with the most force, was the conclusion at which the 
author had arrived concerning the prosperous and comparatively 
happy state of the people in India. He had had a long experience 
of the country himself, and in the early part of his career—forty 
years ago he regretted to have to admit—had been appointed to a 
post in the north of India. Revisiting this district in a higher 
capacity some thirty years later, he had noticed that this tract, .one 
of the richest in the Gangetic Doab, had improved in every possible 
manner, and that the condition of the people had improved in a more 
than corresponding degree. In spite of the great pressure on the 
land in many instances, he considered the condition of the Indian 
population as a whole to be superior to that of the inhabitants of 
Kurope. He had lately spent a few weeks in Bohemia, where the 
mining population was getting a wage of about 20d. a-day (as 
compared with 4s. or 5s. in England), but even that 20d. did not 
represent so good a chance of life as the still smaller sum obtained 
by Indian agriculturists: the fact being that the purchasing power 
of money in India was far greater than in Eur ope; besides which, 
owing to climatic and other causes, the requirements of the peop'e 
were less. T'wo important facts especially had been brought out 
by Mr. Baines, which were being outlined at the time of the last 
census in 1881. One was the short duration of life in the Hast. In 
Italy the average duration of life was only about twenty-seven 
years, in India it was still less, but this was hardly surprising when 
we consider that the climate of Italy, apart from the malarious 
areas, is generally considered satisfactory. On another point, viz., 
that migration had ceased, he could not agree with the author. 
Bearing in mind what came to his knowledge in 1881, he should 
say that there were portions of the country, for instance in the 
Central Provinces, where a considerable amount of migration cer- 
tainly had been going on, and that a great deal of the increase, in 
tracts like the Central Provinces, was due, not so much to the 
prolific nature of the population, but at least partially to migra- 
tion. He believed that considerable advantage would accrue to 
the people were this encouraged: the pressure on the land was 
extremely varied, and there were large areas where migration 
might successfully be applied, so long as it was encouraged with 
due regard to the conditions and circumstances of the villagers 
from whom the migrants came. 


Sir CHartes Bernarp pointed out that India was, of all the 
countries of the world, the one with the largest population in which 
a general census in a scientific way had ever been taken. He 
regarded the excellent paper read as satisfactory evidence that the 
Government had been most fortunate in getting Mr. Baines to direct 
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their census, and to co-ordinate the results thereof for the use of 
India and for the information of the world. The Government 
could not afford to present census reports and census results in the 
elaborate and complete form adopted by the Census Bureau of 
the United States, yet he was confident that Mr. Baines’s forth- 
coming report would be not unworthy of the greatness of the 
subject. The lecturer had spoken of the bar to immigration 
formed by the Himalayas. He (Sir C. Bernard) was glad to 
think that in past years this range had not prevented the inroads 
of colonists, who had proved of the greatest value to the country. 
The forefathers of all the great Hindu populations of the plains 
had, it was believed, come from the north, and had pushed back 
the aboriginal black races, so much so that these latter were now 
to be found only in the hills in the central parts of the country, 
and the whole of the plains were peopled by the more civilised 
and more energetic peoples. These also occupied the whole of the 
Himalayas as far as west of the Ganges, where they came into 
touch with the Turanians. With regard to rice, which the author 
spoke of as being the most prolific of cereals, and a product which 
usually went with a dense population, he would mention that a 
crop of rice even in Burma or Bengal did not yield, on the average, 
more than half the weight of food to the acre that was yielded in 
Britain by wheat or barley. He thought that if India were taken 
as a whole, it would be found that the rice-eating population was 
not the heaviest, for rice was, with certain exceptions in small 
coast tracts, eaten as the ordinary food of the poor only in those 
districts where the annual rainfall exceeded 60 inches, 7.e., roughly, 
in the tract to the east of the 82nd or 83rd degree of longitude. 
Jt was quite true that, generally speaking, the population was 
densest where the rainfall was heaviest and the soil most fertile, 
but there were notable exceptions; for instance, Lower Burma and 
Assam were rice-eating provinces, and yet they were among the 
most thinly peopled parts of India. Again, Eastern and Central 
Bengal were rice-growing tracts, with a greater rainfall and a 
richer soil than Behar or Benares, yet they were less thickly peopled 
than Behar. It might appear difficult to see, if the population 
continued to increase at the rate of 25 to 30 millions every ten 
years, where the food was to come from. As the author had 
explained, the inhabitants increased more rapidly than in England 
because the generations succeeded each other more quickly; in 
fact it would not be far from the truth to say twice as quickly, for 
a woman was usually a mother at the age of 15, and was often a 
grandmother at the age of 32. But, on the other hand, there was 
greater mortality, and another social phenomenon was the great 
rarity of large families in India; then again, as remarked by 
Mr. Baines, famines and epidemics helped to reduce their numbers. 
He did not think that small pox nowadays was responsible for any 
large percentage of the deaths. There was an immense spread of 
vaccination, about 6 or 7 million persons being vaccinated every 
year, and the disease was now practically unknown in some tracts 
and in most cities where it was formerly a most frightful scourge. 
Two or three years ago there were only two deaths from small pox 
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in Madras and less than 20 in Calcutta during the twelve months. 
This he believed would compare very favourably with towns of 
equal size in Hurope. The author had gone a little further than 
he (Sir C. Bernard) was prepared to go with regard to famine or 
scarcity afflicting two-thirds of India at the same time. No doubt 
far spreading famines as occurred in 1876-78 greatly reduced the 
population, as well from reduced births as from actual famine 
deaths; but he was glad to say that famine had never at any one 
time affected anything like one-third or even one-fourth of the 
whole country, much less the two-thirds mentiened by Mr. Baines. 
The worst famine he had known during an experience of thirty- 
five years was that of 1876-78, which was felt by 45 millions of 
people; but in those years there were excellent harvests over the 
rest of the country. The railways now carried food from one 
part of India to another, and he trusted that such a mortality as 
occurred in 1877-78 would never be seen again. Last year there 
was a serious failure of the crops in Madras and parts of other 
provinces, but though the price of food reached what twenty years 
ago would have been considered famine rates, there had been no 
deaths which could fairly be attributed to famine. It might seem 
as if with this immense population there could be no surplus, yet 
the single province of Lower Burma, which devoted ten-elevenths 
of its cultivated area to rice, exported every year fully half its 
- produce. In ordinary years this went to Hurope and Eastern 
Asia, besides India, but in times of famine the whole of this 
surplus was available for the needs of the stricken provinces of 
India. Rice, it was said, was an extremely prolific grain. That 
was so where the lands were irrigated, when they wouid bear two 
or two and a half crops in the year, and the produce would be 
very heavy; but the greater part of the country bore but one crop 
a year, and the average yield per acre could certainly not be set 
down as more than 16 bushels of eatable clear rice. 


Mr. F. Henprixs wished to call the attention of the meeting to 
the fact that these statistics showed that although the area of 
British India occupied only about one-fifteenth of the area of the 
habitable globe, yet it contained nearly one-sixth of its population. 
This at once suggested the question whether the population of the 
variously circumstanced nations comprised in the vast territory of 
India was not treading very closely upon its means of subsistence ? 
He thought they were; for we are told by historical records which 
can be relied on that those parts of India that were known in 
former days were very thickly inhabited in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, probably indeed more populous then than at the present 
date; and had there been no natural checks since then, such as 
famine, war, and great mortality, the whole of India would now 
be in a state of starvation. This pointed to the cardinal fact 
taught by Malthus, one of the founders of this Society, that popu- 
lation, left to itself and self-included, can hardly fail to overstep 
the utmost possible limits of subsistence. As the lecturer had 
pointed out, the population of India was distinctly self-included, 
both by geographical circumstances and by the inherent antipathy 
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of the natives, who are naturally wedded to caste and village life, 
to move to other parts of the country where they would find a 
different religion and customs. In spite therefore of the reassuring 
remarks made by Sir W. Plowden, he thought it open to question 
whether the people were able to support themselves in all parts of 
India. The data which might help in answering this would, he 
hoped, be brought out by the census. He thought that this was a 
very serious question for a country whose population was two 
and a half times as dense as the average, unless some means of 
migration were adopted to counteract and thus to check the 
increase. China was a case in point: there the people had been 
obliged to emigrate as an alternative to starvation. It had been 
admitted that in India the mortality was much greater, and the 
average life much shorter than in Europe, and it might also be 
assumed that many of the races comprised in its territory were 
not in possession of the same comforts as other nations. The 
frequent famines which had occurred were a proof of what he had 
stated. No doubt railways did very much to ameliorate the con- 
dition of things nowadays, when grain could be carried to the 
famine stricken districts; still the large increase in the population 
revealed by the census, led him to the thought that there was 
plenty of reason for further reflection on this very serious question. 


Mr. Nort A. Humpureys said that, with regard to the diffi- 
culties encountered in taking the Indian census, he had had great 
pleasure in reading the paper contributed by Mr. Baines on this 
subject some months ago to the Society of Arts. It had been the 
experience in England that each census had shown evidence of 
increased accuracy over the preceding one, and the recent Indian 
census taken by Mr. Baines had proved no exception to this rule. 
The most important fact brought out by this Indian census was, 
he thought, the small rate of increase of population. In the ten 
years the rate of increase was only 11 per cent., and almost identical 
with that which prevailed in England; this was the more remark- 
able because the birth-rate in India was generally considered to 
be enormously high. The census returns are probably, as stated, 
more accurate than those of the previous census, and consequently 
the rate of increase would be rather over than understated. There 
was very little immigration or emigration, and the increase was 
therefore almost entirely due to the excess of births over deaths. 
The author estimated the birth-rate at about 50 per 1,000, but he 
ventured to doubt the reality of this high rate. The returns as 
to age suggested great inaccuracy of statement; for instance, the 
population between 40 and 45 years was returned at 18,000,000, 
between 45 and 59 years, at 9,000,000, and between 50 and 55 at 
12,000,000. According to Mr. Baines’s figures there were about. 
147 per 1,000 of the population under 5 years of age, against 
123 in England. This suggested a high birth-rate, but one probably 
not higher than 37 to 40 per 1,000. Then it would follow that 
the death-rate was about 10 per 1,000 lower, or from 27 to 30 per 
1,000, whereas Mr. Baines estimated it to be about 40. This all 
pointed to the need of a more complete registration of births and 
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deaths, a need to which the authorities were doubtless fully alive ; 
indeed, it would appear to have improved considerably of late years. 
One other point he would touch on: the expectation of life at birth 
was calculated to be about twenty-five years. He hoped Mr. Baines 
in his reply would explain on what grounds he had based this con- 
clusion, seeing that there was practically no registration of deaths 
in India sufficiently accurate and complete to serve as the basis of 
a life table. 


Mr. Price-Wiutiams shared the opinion of the last speaker, 
that there was much in the paper of a reassuring character; the 
fact that the population was increasing less rapidly in the more 
densely populated, than in the sparsely populated districts was 
also satisfactory. The more rapid rate of increase in the less fertile 
parts was no doubt the result in a great measure of the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the districts consequent upon the 
construction of railways. It was noteworthy that the most fertile 
districts were those in which there was a maximum rainfall, and 
encouraging to find that it was there where the population per 
square mile was the greatest; this was very strikingly confirmed 
by reference to the very interesting diagrams illustrating the 
paper: the dark lines in the one showing the localities of maximum 
rainfall closely corresponding with those showing the areas of 
maximum density of the population. 

The small proportion of the town population in India, only 
10 per cent., 1s also very remarkable, but to some extent probably 
may be accounted for by the exceptional number of villages in 
India, of which it appears there are no less than 715,000, with an 
average population of 372 each. ‘The characteristics of village 
hfe in India, to which the author refers, are exceedingly interest- 
ing, and during a recent visit to the Deccan he was much 
impressed with. their number, and the indication everywhere 
observable of this tendency of the native population to village 
life. 

As regards any comparison between the average densities of 
the population of India and that in England, it should be remem- 
bered that while the density of the population in England and 
Wales averages 498 people to the square mile, as stated in the 
paper, the 184 people per mile in India represents the average 
density of a great continent. The greatest density of population 
is met with in the State of Oudh, which has 522 people per square 
mile; this however is nothing as compared with what we have in 
the county Palatine of Lancashire, where, according to the last 
census, 1t averages as much as 2,080 people per square mile, to say 
nothing of the county of Middlesex, which, within its small area 
of 283 square miles, includes a population of over 3+ millions, 
with an average density of 11,477 per square mile. 

Under these circumstances he saw nothing to be alarmed at 
should the present rate of increase of the population continue. The 
average rate of increase for the whole of India during the last 
decade was 10°96 per cent., or very nearly the same rate as that 
for England and Wales during the same period; the increment 
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of increase in the one case however was only just a little over 
3 millions, while in the case of India the addition to the population 
was over 28 millions; notwithstanding this, and the fact that at the 
present rate of increase of 10°96 per cent. the population would 
double itself in between sixty-six and sixty-seven years, the 
average population per square mile would even then amount to 
less than a fourth of what it is at present in the county of 
Lancashire; and having regard to this, and to the immense un- 
developed resources of India to which the author had drawn 
attention, there was evidently ample reason yet for the healthy 
expansion of the population in India. 


Mr. Rowianp Hamitton thought it would be interesting to trace 
how much of the infant mortality was due to the system of early 
marriages. This was a question on which light could be thrown 
only by successive censuses. It might perhaps be as well to point 
out that India was a congeries of nations, with a greater variety 
of language, religion, and race than in the whole of Europe. He 
could not agree that there was any pressing danger of the popu- 
lation outrunning the means of subsistence; thirty years ago there 
was more waste land than at present, but there were still large 
reserves which could be utilised. Hven in the desert lands south 
of the Indus water might constantly be found within a given 
distance of the surface; this had not hitherto been utilised, because 
it was not wanted, but in the event of great pressure a large area 
of land could be reclaimed, as had been done in ancient days in 
Persia, especially to the east of -the Tigris, by means of artificial 
irrigation. Another point was the value of the snow ranges in 
maintaining the water supply. Besides attracting the moisture, 
the mountains, even in the worst of seasons, gave a large quantity 
of water, and he believed that all the great civilisations of the 
earliest times had been supported by a supply from snow sources. 
Later on came the still more powerful method of trusting to the 
‘law of averages” by drawing from different sources the supplies 
required for the support of the whole community. In India, with 
its large extent and great variety of climate, there were ample 
means for making the excessive produce of one part of the country 
readily applicable to supply deficiencies in other quarters. 


Dr. Movat was afraid that he could throw little light upon the 
main issues raised by Mr. Baines’s able and interesting paper, as 
he had not made a special study of the subject, and had been 
unable to master it from the. absence of the details necessary to its 
complete understanding. These Mr. Baines would furnish hereafter. 

He restricted his remarks to some of the statements made during 
the discussion, particularly to that relating to small pox in India, 
and the legislation on the introduction of vaccination, of which 
he gave a brief history. This had been accomplished with 
excellent effects by the conversion of the hereditary inoculators 
into vaccinators, without a violation of any of the religious tenets 
of the Hindus on the subject, as ascertained by the late Pundit 
Eshwar Chundra Bidyusagur, principal of the Sanscrit College of 
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Calcutta, in communication with the Pundits of Calcutta, Nuddea, 
and Benares. 

As regarded the so-called Bardwan fever, which he considered 
a misnomer, since it was not a mere local disease, although first 
recognised at Bardwan, it was then attributed to the interception 
of the natural drainage of the district by the absence of sufficient 
waterways in the Hast India railway. He had inquired into the 
matter in one of his inspection tours, and traced the fever down to 
the Sunderbunds, where it appeared to him to have played very 
much the same part as a similar cause had done at Jessore in 1817, 
where the first outbreak of cholera in Bengal is believed to have 
originated. He had recorded his views in one of his official reports, 
and considered it a typho-malarial affection due to the general inter- 
ruption of the drainage of the lower part of Bengal by the silting 
up of some of the channels in the delta of the Ganges .and Brahma- 
putra—a process which is doubtless still in progress. The mor- 
tality caused by this disease had exceeded a million of souls, 
according to some of the calculations on the subject, and he had 
come across several large villages, inhabited chiefly by Mahomedans, 
which had been decimated and abandoned in consequence of its 
ravages. He had heard that an official investigation had been more 
recently made in the matter, which had confirmed his view, but he 
had not seen the report on the subject. 

With reference to the subject of migration, his Bengal expe- 
rience did not quite coincide with the views which had been 
expressed in the paper and discussion, as the natives of Upper . 
India and the up-country Sepoys transferred to the Lower Pro- 
vinees, bore the transfer very ill, and the great epidemic in Assam, 
to which a barbaric name had been assigned, he had heard was 
chiefly among the cultivators sent to that province, and not among 
indigenous races. He had not, however, seen the official statement 
on the subject. 

Touching the 600 inches of rain mentiond by Mr. Baines, he 
had once been at Cherra Poonjee where this observation was made, 
for three days, when the average recorded was 24 inches daily, and 
im a morning’s ride from there he reached Shillong, now the head- 
quarters station of Assam, where it was about 60 inches. An expe- 
riment was made some years since to plant a small military colony 
at Cherra, and a number of old pensioners from Chunar, who had 
weathered the perils of alcohol in the plains, were sent there, where 
they were rapidly disposed of by the superabundance of water, 
which was uncongenial to them, and so this experiment to colonise 
the Himalayas was not repeated. 

He cordially united in the encomiums bestowed upon the paper 
of Mr. Baines, who had carried to a successful issue the greatest 
work of the kind ever attempted by any nation, and exhibited in 
the most striking manner the prosperity of India and the bene- 
ficence of its rulers in the almost superhuman task entrusted to 
England. 


Sir Joranp Danvers said that the practical question raised by 
the discussion was whether India is capable of maintaining her 
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population by her own produce. There were in England two 
schools of thought—one which took a sanguine and one which 
took a pessimistic view—on this question. He was glad to see that 
Mr. Baines, after thoughtfully considering all the valuable facts 
which he had collected, belonged to the former. The conclusions 
at which he had arrived entirely coincided with his own, and he 
fully agreed in the opinion “that even in the favourable circum- 
stances of the last ten years the population had not increased in 
an undue proportion to its means, while the rate of increase in its 
power of production and purchase indicated a general rise in the 
wellbeing of the community at large.” He was convinced that 
India was capable of doing much more in the future than she was 
doing now. The great object of the governing powers should be 
to develop the resources of the country in every possible way and 
to encourage its manufactures, so that other sources of wealth 
might be tapped, and the country should not be dependent upon 
agriculture alone. No doubt, as Mr. Hendriks had said, the 
problem was a very serious one, and required most careful atten- 
tion; but he was himself sanguine enough to expect that a satis- 
factory solution would be arrived at. 


Mr. Cuarues Booty (President) said that the only answer to 
Mr. Hendriks’s argument which he himself had ever seen was, that 
such a state of things as he forecasted never had come about. 
The world had been in existence a vast number of years, and 
according to any such rule, we ought all now to be standing 
shoulder to shoulder. It was true that famines and wars and 
other great disasters might be claimed to have made the theory, 
though apparently correct, inoperative, and they must hope for 
some less painful methods by which the balance might still be 
maintained in future. The paper showed plainly that there was 
no immediate danger in India; and so far as concerned any remote 
ultimate danger, he thought that they could only look forward 
with faith to the action of those large causes which had hitherto 
prevented too great a pressure of population on the earth. 


Mr. Batvyzs, replying first to Sir Charles Bernard and Mr. Price- 
Williams as to the influence of railway enterprise, said that rail- 
ways had certainly developed the country very remarkably in many 
ways, and primarily by the equalisation of prices and the introduc- 
tion of grain into provinces suffering from scarcity, from others in 
which the superfluous produce was formerly allowed to rot on the 
ground. They also encouraged migration, and particularly that 
of a temporary character, enabling a man to transfer his labour 
into a neighbouring district for a season without breaking up the 
associations of his own village life. Dr. Mouat had referred to 
the suspicion of the natives. He did not himself think that it 
existed, except amongst the wildest tribes and the Mussulmans on 
the frontier. The enumerators themselves were natives of a more 
educated class, and seemed capable of inspiring confidence wherever 
they went. A good deal of the inaccuracy of detail was due to the 
general nature of the questions; they were not always understood. 
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As regards the extent and origin of some of the epidemics, he 
would mention that the population in parts of Assam had been 
seriously affected by the Kala-Azar, which he found from the 
returns had not been introduced by immigrants, but seemed to be 
inherent to the conditions of the country, especially south of the 
Brahmaputra. With regard to small pox and cholera, he thought 
there was still a great mortality from these two diseases. Although 
the returns of deaths were not very accurate, still they were suffi- 
ciently so to form a basis of comparison between year and year, 
especially in the case of these two plagues, as they were more 
accurately registered, partly owing to the scrutiny of vaccination 
returns, and partly to the regulations about whitewashing rooms 
and burning household furniture and utensils, &c., where there 
had been cholera. In ten years the highest annual mortality from 
small pox had been about 330,000, the lowest just over 50,000. 
The corresponding figures for cholera were 475,000 and 210,000. 
Mr. Rowland Hamilton had referred to the available areas of 
waste land, with reference more especially to the Punjab, which 
was the province of all others where the waste land question was 
most satisfactorily dealt with. As irrigation was extended, large 
numbers of the population could move forward in line further 
and further into the desert, without losing touch of their native 
village. He believed that the same advance was being made in 
the Hgyptian delta. Irrigation was being largely extended also in 
YJpper Burma, and reclamation of land in the lower part of that 
province, where the population was now increasing at the rate of 
over 2 per cent. per annum. The district of Thongwa, for instance, 
showed an increase of over 50 per cent. simply on account of the 
large areas reclaimed; and the same thing was going on on a 
smaller scale along the west coast of India. The snow-fed rivers 
of the Punjab, as pointed out by Mr. Hamilton, were of the 
utmost importance in the fertilisation of the special quality of 
land available in that province. Early marriages are of course 
an element in the increase of population, though not so much as 
the universality of marriage. They were, on the other hand, an 
element in its decrease. Figures would be given on this subject 
in the full returns of the census. Amongst other supplemental 
returns in the present enumeration was one of marriage by caste. 
In many cases he believed that early marriages were not a question 
so much of caste as of locality. In Bombay it was evident that the 
custom of early marriage was generally local. In other provinces, 
Bengal particularly, where the system was most prevalent, it 
might not be so. Infant mortality was very high indeed in all 
these provinces, but it remained to be seen whether it had any 
connection with early marriages. 

Mr. Price-Williams had considered the average of 370 persons 
per village to be rather high, but it should have been explained 
below the table he quoted that this referred to the population of 
all places of less than 10,000 inhabitants, and thus included a large 
number of small towns. With regard to the density in Lancashire 
and London, these areas were too small to be considered separately ; 
he had found wards of Bombay and Calcutta even more thickly 
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crowded than the densest parishes of London. With reference to 
Mr. Humphreys’s question as to the birth- and death-rates and the 
expectation of life at birth, he should mention that he found the 
subject of such interest that he had wavered between selecting as 
the subject of his paper that which he had ultimately taken, or the 
question of age, sex, and civil condition, in which he still looked 
forward to Mr. Humphreys’s aid and advice. The birth- and death- 
rates, he could say, were calculated ten years ago from statistics 
of small areas in different parts of the country where the regis- 
tration was known to be much more correctly conducted than in 
others; in Madras city, for instance, and amongst tribes suspected 
of infanticide in the North-West Provinces. The population 
observed in the latter case was about 300,000, scattered over 
different villages which were constantly watched. On these figures 
the 1881 rates had been calculated for the whole of India, and the 
life table was drawn up in London by Mr. G. F. Hardy, F.1.A., and 
from it the expectation of life of twenty-five years had been quoted. 
He fancied the result for last year, when worked out, would prove 
to be a little, but not much, less. The infant mortality was 
abnormally high in India. 

In reference to Sir Charles Bernard’s remarks, he said that, — 
when considering the rainfall of the country, he had divided India 
into three parts, of which, meteorologically speaking, two ran 
together, while the third was in opposition. The tendency was, 
if the rainfall were deficient in two-thirds, it would be above the 
average in the rest. Conversely, a scarcity, sometimes amounting 
to local famine, might be found in one-third, but it was almost 
invariably accompanied by a plentiful harvest in the remaining 
two-thirds. As to the growth of rice, he had not intended his 
remarks to be understood in the sense that rice ensured, but that 
it accompanied a dense population. Where rice was grown in the , 
dense districts of eastern Bengal, it was almost the only crop 
suitable, and, even in the corresponding tract along the Ghogra, 
it was the main cereal. Sir Charles Bernard had spoken of the 
immigration from the north-west of the Himalayas. That was an 
ethnic question in which he (Mr. Baines) took a great interest, 
but which he had specially excluded from his paper. He might 
cursorily remark, however, that he did not think that the Aryan 
immigration could have been a general or a large movement, 
owing to the nature of the route by which they had come. The 
race must have arrived gradually and in a small stream during a 
number of years. Their great development took place afterwards, 
when they had reached the Punjab. The Aryan race, in its com- 
parative purity, was now, he thought, practically confined to 
certain classes in the North-West Provinces, Kashmér, the upper 
parts of the Punjab, Rajputdna, and what was called by the natives 
Hindustan. The multiplication of the races in India was due to 
their mixture with, or their incorporation of the native black races. 
The characteristics of these black races were as traceable, physio- 
logically, in the people of Bengal as the Dravidian was prominent 
in Madras. Referring to Sir W. Plowden’s remarks, he said that 
he had been surprised to find that the Central Provinces had only 
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increased by about the general average; the birthplace return 
showed that there had been but little immigration, although it 
was perhaps, with Assam, the best field for agriculture in India. 
What there was consisted chiefly of the people from just over the 
border, and the women predominated in the proportion of 1,108 
females to 1,000 males, showing there was no real migration. It 
was the same in Berar, where at the last census there had been a 
comparatively large immigration. This had now stopped, and it 
seems accordingly to have been only the results of famine else- 
where. Mr. Baines added that he did not propose to refer to the 
remarks of Mr. Hendriks, not from want of appreciation of their 
importance, but simply because they raised a very wide question, 
to go into which entailed quotation of so much detail that more 
time than was now at the speaker’s disposal would be taken up in 
the discussion. He would conclude, therefore, by stating that the 
question was one which had not escaped his notice, and would, he 
hoped, be comprehensively dealt with in the review of the census 
results on which he was now officially engaged. 

A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Baines terminated the proceed- 
ings. 
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I.—Introduction: the Organisation of our Labour Department. 


On the 2nd March, 1886, a resolution, moved by the late Mr. Brad- 
laugh, was adopted by the House of Commons, “that in the 
“* opinion of this House immediate steps should be taken to ensure 
“in this country the full and accurate collection and publication 
‘‘ of labour statistics.” Shortly afterwards the Board of Trade, at 
that time, as at the present, under the presidency of Mr. Mundella, 
accepted “from Parliament the commission of organising a 
“Department for collecting and publishing labour statistics,” 
having in view the following objects :— 


“1. To collect and arrange the statistics relating to wages which have been 
“published in Parliamentary blue books during the last fifty or sixty 
“years, with the addition of some prominent and authentic unofficial 
“ statistics which have been published from time to time, or which may 
“be easily procurable, so as to furnish a tolerably complete picture of 
“the progress of the community in respect of the earnings of the 
“ wages-receiving classes during the period in question. 
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«2. To supplement these statistics by similar statistics regarding foreign 
“countries which have been published from time to time in the 
“reports of Her Majesty’s secretaries of legation and consuls, or 
“which the Board of Trade may be able to compile from the official 
*‘ publications of foreign governments in their possession, with the 
*‘ assistance to some extent of unofficial records containing authentic 
‘* data. 

“3, To collect and arrange similar statistics relating to the savings and 
“general conditions of the same classes, the prices of commodities, 
«and other matters in which the masses of the community are vitally 
“« interested. 

«4, To make immediate arrangements for obtaining from time to time in 
“future a fuller record of wages, with special reference to hours of 
“labour, slackness or abundance of employment, and the proportion 
“ of the wages-receiving classes at each rate of wage or earnings, than 
«has yet been procured in this country, and for the regular collection 
“and publication of such statistics from time to time. 

«5, To collect and arrange statistics as to prices, production, cost of living, 
“ and other matters, which could either be embodied in the volume 
“ containing a record of wages, or be published separately, as may be 
“ found convenient. The same with an annual summary relating to 
“‘ wages, prices, &c., in foreign countries.”’! 

Jn connection with this new Department of the Board of Trade 
Mr. John Burnett, a trade union official enjoying the confidence 
and the esteem of the working classes, was appointed ‘‘ Labour 
“Correspondent to the Board of Trade,” and commenced his 
duties in October, 1886. The staff of the Labour Department has 
from time to time been strengthened, and there are now attached 
to it 13 clerks, one belonging to the Upper Second Division, the 
others belonging to what is commonly known as the Lower 
Division, 4 of these clerks being under the immediate orders of the 
Labour Correspondent, while the work of the Department is under 
the general supervision of Dr. Robert Giffen, the distinguished 
head of the Commercial Department. 


II.—The Work Done by our Labour Department. 

The work done by the Labour Department since its establish- 
ment has consisted in the preparation of the following documents ; 
a memorandum on the immigration of foreigners into the United 
Kingdom, four Reports on Trade Unions covering the years 
1886-90 inclusive, Returns of Wages published between 1830 and 
1886, Report on the Short Time Movement in the Lancashire 
Cotton Trade (Departmental), Reports on the Sweating System 
at the Hast End of London and in Leeds, and on the condition of 
the nail makers and small chain makers in the Midlands, Rates of 
Wages in Belgium (extracted from a volume issued by the Belgian 
Labour Commission), Returns of expenditure by working men, 
Reports on the Strikes and Lock-outs of 1888-90, Returns of rates 
of wages in the Textile Trades, in Mines and Quarries, and of those 


1 See Return No. 48 of Session 2, 1886, and Return No. 433 of 1888. 
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paid to policemen and to persons engaged on roads and in gas and 
water works. The Board of Trade has also published a Report 
on the relation of wages in certain industries to the cost of 
production, a Parliamentary Return on hours of work, and a 
number of brief notices on various topics contributed to the 
‘ Board of Trade Journal,’ including short periodical reports on 
the state of the skilled labour market. The Board of Trade 
has also issued a Report on Profit-sharing, in regard to which 
it should be mentioned that, although this was a subject essen- 
tially concerning labour, the task of preparing this report could 
not be undertaken by Mr. Burnett or by any other official con- 
nected with the Labour Department; but, in consequence of that 
department being already intolerably over-worked, had to be 
handed over to an official of the Patent Office. 
It must be added that Dr. Giffen, as head of the Commercial — 
Department, has laid statistical information bearing upon labour 
questions before the Select Committees which have inquired 
into the Emigration and Immigration of foreigners, and into ‘the 
“‘ sweating system,” and is about to assist in a similar manner the 
deliberations of the Labour Commission. Mr. Burnett, again, 
has given evidence before both of the Committees just named, 
and is one of the joint secretaries of the Labour Commission ; 
he has also served on the Departmental Committee on manu- 
facturing establishments in the Army, and has given advice to 
the Government in numerous cases in which the position of 
workmen doing the work of the State has had to be considered. 


ITT.— Inadequate Resources and Consequent Defects. 


That the Labour Department of the Board of Trade has done 
much good work is certain; and that, notwithstanding its very 
limited resources, so much should have been accomplished, is indeed 
a striking testimony to the zeal, industry, and ability of its slender 
staff. But there can be no question that the usefulness of this 
important institution would have been largely increased, had it not 
been that our Labour Department has from the first been consis- 
tently starved. Concerning the first of its Returns of Wages and 
its Report on Belgian Wages nothing need be said, these being 
mere compilations from existing documents. In regard to the 
Report on the relation of wages to cost of production, Mr. T. 
H. Elliott, by whom this report was prepared, observes, “‘ that any 
ry prconels and exhaustive investigation of the amount of the 

‘aggregate production of the iesaiae industries of the country, 
“and of the proportions in which the various constituents of 
‘‘ production are combined, would be a task much in excess of the 
‘“ powers of a single individual.” As a fact, all that could be done 
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under the circumstances was chiefly ‘‘the presentation in a suitable 
“‘ shape of the materials which le embedded in official literature of 
‘‘ various kinds, and are therefore at the disposal of any diligent 
“ student who chooses to search for them,” and the results of 
Mr. Elliott’s seven months’ most zealous and painstaking industry 
“* must,” as he says, “‘necessarily be fragmentary and incomplete,”’ 
simply because the resources at the disposal of the Department 
for the purpose of this extremely important inquiry consisted of 
Mr. Elhott and of Mr. Elliott alone. If now we turn to those cases 
in which the Department has undertaken original researches into 
labour questions, we shall easily see how far beyond its strength is 
the burden which we cast upon its utterly inadequate staff. Nor, 
indeed, is official reserve strong enough to veil the sense of 
injustice which is felt by those who are expected to make bricks, 
if not without straw, at any rate with a quite insufficient supply. 
Thus, for example, Dr. Giffen in the prefatory letter annexed to 
the Returns on wages in the principal textile trades, speaks of the 
‘‘ absence of a sufficient staff to execute the work with the speed 
“* desirable ;” and again in the introduction to the Report on wages 
in mines and quarries, Dr. Giffen states that “the Department 
“has still to regret that the small staff placed at its disposal has 
‘“‘ been unable to prepare for publication with the speed desirable 
“the returns collected during 1886-88”—a remark which is 
certainly justifiable, seeing that these returns could not be 
published until the latter half of 1891. In regard to the Report 
on Trades Unions published annually by the Board of Trade, we 
find in the same way that, owing to the inadequacy of the staff 
at the disposal of the Labour Correspondent (clerks, no one of 
whom, of course, possesses the slightest familiarity with the 
peculiar and intricate terminology of trade unionism), the report 
for the year 1889 was not accessible to the public until 1892, when 
it came out together with that for 1890. 

One point in regard to the inadequacy of the staff of the 
Labour Department demands special emphasis. Up to the present 
time we have been content to rely for information upon answers 
to circulars, eked out in some cases by cuttings from newspapers, 
and upon reports of trade unions when these could be obtained, 
but have not made any provision for investigation by agents on 
the spot. The result of our defective system of inquiry has been 
gravely to impair the efficiency of our Labour Department. Of 
the circular inquiry forms which the Department sends out a very 
large proportion are never returned at all, and those which are 
returned are often incomplete and not seldom inaccurate. Thus, 
when the Labour Department attempted to show us how the 
British working man spends his wages, and for that purpose sent 
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out to persons selected as specially likely to get them answered no 
less than 730 inquiry forms; 36 only of these were returned, of 
which ‘2 were so imperfectly filled in as to be of no value.” 
Again, in preparing a census of British wages, the Department 
had, up to August, 1889, sent out 79,041 schedules, but had re- 
ceived replies to 10,681, or only 14 per cent. of this total; and 
some of the replies received were of such a nature that no use could 
be made of them. What is more, while the average of answers is 
only 14 per cent., in some trades the percentage goes down tu an 
almost nominal figure. In ‘‘ printing, dyeing, and bleaching cotton 
“ooods, &e.,” the Department sent out 1,478 circulars, of which - 
no more than 50 were returned; in ‘‘frillings,” out of 23 sent 
forth, but 1 solitary circular found its way back to Whitehall. In 
‘“harmoniums and American organs,” 29 circulars were sent out, 
whereof 1 only was returned; in the important industry of boot and 
shoe making, the Department got back no more than IIo circulars 
out of 1,533; in brass work and metal wares, 116 only out of 1,114; 
andsoon. The Return of rates of wages in mines and quarries was 
based upon the replies sent to circulars issued by the Department, 
by far the greater part of which remained wholly unanswered ; thus 
out of 1,910 circulars sent out in regard to coal, iron ore and iron- 
stone mines, 323 only were returned, leaving no less than 83 per 
cent. of the total unresponded to; in “ metalliferous mines”’ 88 per 
cent. were unanswered ; in respect to stone quarries the Department 
found that 84 per cent. of its schedules remained without any sort 
of reply. And the answers which did come in were extremely 
imperfect, “nearly every return,” we are told, “having to be 
‘written about on two or more points.” 

While it is undeniable that in its inquiries into merely statistical 
subjects the Labour Department has suffered most seriously from 
being unprovided with machinery for personal investigation, still 
more glaring are the defects which our present system has pro- 
duced in regard to that extremely difficult and delicate task— 
the ascertainment of the facts in regard to strikes and lock-outs. 
Mr. Burnett, in his last Report, describing the industrial warfare 
of 1890, but published only in 1892, explains that the method 
adopted is to find out from the newspapers, and from trade union 
reports, ‘so far as they are obtainable,” what labour disputes have 
occurred—there are, of course, not a few disputes of which the 


Department never hears at all, and then—so Mr. Burnett tells 
us :— 


“ An elaborate inquiry form is sent to the employer or employers concerned, 
“and another drawn on similar lines is forwarded to the workmen or 
“ workmen’s organisation concerned in the dispute. It is upon the 
“information contained in these forms, as returned to the Board of 
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* Trade, upon which the statistics and conclusions of this report are 
“built up, the actual figures and facts being reproduced in each case, 
“ Unfortunately, the whole of the persons to whom these forms are sent 
“© do not take the trouble to fill in and return them, so that under the 
* present system of applying by post for information, satisfactory results 
“are not obtained. 

«Thus, while 1,240 forms of inquiry as to strikes were sent out to employers 
“of labour and their associations having had such disputes with work- 
*‘ people during the year 1890, but 748 were duly filled in and returned, 
“ while letters of explanation or apology were received in 53 cases, making 
**a total of 801 replies received, which is a percentage of 64°6 against 
“< 64°8 in the previous year and 56°4 in the year preceding that. 

<* Similarly in the case of the forms sent out to trade unions, a large propor- 
“ tion were not in any way acknowledged. In all 630 of the forms were 
« sent to workmen or their organisations, but returns were only obtained 
“from 349 of them, a proportion of but 55°4 per cent. as against 
“ ¢6°7 per cent. for the year 1889, and 49°5 per cent. in 1888.” 

Thus only about half the forms are returned at all; “nor,” adds 
Mr. Burnett, “are all the forms returned filled in with such care 
“and completeness as is desirable ’’—a delicate way of saying that 
many of them are so incomplete or confused as to be worthless. 
In respect to the large proportion of strikes in regard to which the 
circular system fails to obtain any information whatever, here, to 
use Mr. Burnett’s words, “no alternative is left but to take such 
‘‘ information as may be otherwise available.” This is apparently 
an euphemism covering a free use of newspaper paragraphs— 
paragraphs which, if I may borrow the official language, are not 
in all cases written ‘‘with such care and completeness as is 


“* desirable.” 


IV.—WNecessity for Investigation on the Spot. 


The proposition which, as one who has devoted many years to 
the investigation of facts in relation to labour, I venture to advance 
is that, if our Labour Department had been treated with greater 
liberality, so that it could have supplemented its issue of printed 
inquiry forms by investigations made upon the spot by expert 
agents, then most of the difficulties which have hitherto impeded 
the efficient discharge of its important functions would have been 
entirely avoided. So far as concerns the interrogatories relating to 
wages and to other matters which have been addressed to employers, 
and which, as has been seen, in so many cases have altogether failed 
to obtain any answer whatever, and in so many other cases have 
obtained only most imperfect answers, if the Department had been 
able to send to the spot its own trained investigator, not alone 
would the official expert have been able to show employers how to 
fill in their schedules, so that a huge mass of correspondence would 
have been dispensed with, but also—I am firmly convinced—the 
percentage of cases in which information was obtained would have 
been materially increased. In the first place, a personal interview 
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will satisfy many an employer, who “does not see what it is all 
‘‘ about,” that he is not being troubled without a good reason; in 
the next place, many an employer, who would hesitate to impose 
upon his clerks the labour of making out a return, will—such is 
the experience of myself and of others who have worked with 
Mr. Charles Booth—allow an investigator to get the figures out 
from his books. This method has been adopted upon a very 
extensive scale, both in America and in Europe, by the “ field 
“ agents” of the splendidly organised Labour Department of the 
United States, and is certainly better adapted than any other 
to obtain the details requisite for the purposes of the investigation. 

With regard to printed questions addressed to working men, the 
necessity for rendering assistance in filling in the answers to inquiry 
circulars is even more obvious. For the most part, the labour of 
writing is highly distasteful to working men; they are not accus- 
tomed to receiving communications of this nature, and they are 
often incapable of giving precise expression to their thoughts with 
the pen. Even the experienced officials of the most highly-organ- 
ised trades unions “shy at” the task of replying to circulars. 
‘“‘Mr. Burnett,’’ said the very able secretary of one of the most 
perfect and powerful unions in the country to me, “is constantly 
“sending me requests for information. If I have anything to 
“‘ hand already in print that seems to bear upon the subject, I put 
‘it in an envelope and send it to him. If not, I leave the thing 
“alone. My time belongs to my Society, and can not be devoted 
“ to writing answers to the Labour Department.” ‘“‘ But,” I asked 
hin, ‘‘if they sent a man to talk to you, would you not give him 
‘“‘information?” “Certainly,” was the reply, “I would always 
‘* be glad to have half an hour’s straight talk with anyone whom 
“ Mr. Burnett might send to me.” What is more, it should never 
be forgotten that, whether it be workmen or their masters from 
whom information is sought, one radical defect of the circular 
method is the extreme difficulty of making sure that your inter- 
rogatories cover the whole ground. The answer to one question 
almost invariably suggests another, which until that moment had 
not occurred to the investigator; while, under the system of written 
inquiries, nothing in the nature of cross-examination is possible. 
No one who has ever had to ascertain facts in relation to labour 
will deny that there are very many cases in which, for the purpose 
of getting at the truth, “half an hour’s straight talk” is worth a 
ton of inquiry forms. 

For these reasons I earnestly desire that our reorganised 
Labour Department shall have at its disposal, as have all other 
well-organised Labour Departments, such as exist in the United 
States and in France, the services of competent persons, who shall 
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be entrusted with the task of elucidating the various subjects from 
time to time under investigation by means of personal inquiries 
made on the spot. Insupport of this view I cannot do better than 
refer to the opinion repeatedly expressed by Mr. Carroll D. Wright, 
the eminent head of the American Department of Labour. Thus, 
in the “Cosmopolitan Magazine” for June, 1892, Mr. Wright, 
says :— 
“The information under any investigation is usually collected on properly 
“ prepared schedules of inquiry in the hands of expert special agents, by 
‘“ which means only the infcrmation which pertains to an investigation js 
“ secured. Rambling and nebulous observations, which would be likely 
“to result from an investigation carried on by inquiries not properly 
“ scheduled, are thus avoided. The great advantages of this methcd 
«have been demonstrated by many years of experience. Sometimes the 
“‘ peculiar conditions accompanying an investigation admit of the use cf 
“the mail, but as a rule the attempt to collect information upon any 
*‘ siven subject under investigation through the mail has proved a failure. 
** With properly instructed special agents, who secure exactly the infor- 
“ mation required, who are on the spot to make any explanation to 
*‘ parties from whom data are sought, and who can consult the books of 
«account at the establishment under investigation, the best and most 
“ accurate information can be secured.” 


V.—Necessity for Prompt Publication of Information. 


The next point to insist upon is that the information obtained 
by the Department shall be published at the earliest possible 
moment. Things now move so fast that even the most accurate 
account of the wages received and hours worked in a trade three 
or four years ago is often of no use whatever as a clue to the 
conditions prevalent to-day. And if, in regard to the labour move- 
ment generally, stale news is no news, there is one important class 
of information the prompt publication of which is nothing less 
than a paramount necessity. The details with which the Board 
of Trade supplies the public in relation to strikes and lock-outs 
are not only of a very imperfect character, being, as already 
explained, based upon very inadequate data, but are published 
only after a period of from one to two years has elapsed since the 
occurrences to which these belated reports refer. This delay is 
most regrettable; for, in truth, the report of the Labour Depart- 
ment upon an industrial dispute ought, by rights, to come rather 
before the outbreak than, as at present, long after the termination 
of hostilities. There are, I mean, very many important trade 
disputes which arise, not suddenly, but after long notice; and in 
these cases there would be ample time for the Labour Department, 
reorganised upon the lines here laid down, to anticipate the 
culmination of the quarrel by the publication of a report based 
on the inquiries made on the spot by its own investigator, a 
step which, by placing the matters at issue in the clearest 
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possible light before the masters and the men and before the 
public generally, would—it may be hoped—not inconsiderably 
facilitate the equitable and pacific adjustment of the dispute. 
Nor, in those cases in which it may prove impracticable to investi- 
gate and report until after a strike has actually broken out, can 
any measure be suggested better suited to bring about a speedy 
and satisfactory settlement than the issue of a fair account of all 
the sides of the question drawn up by an expert of recognised 
authority—a proposition which, it is important to note, is borne 
out by the recent remarks of a man peculiarly qualified to form 
correct views upon this subject, Mr. Burt, M.P., who says, ‘* Ad- 
“ vantage might accrue from careful inquiry and the issuing of a 
‘‘ report, even where one side only was favourable to arbitration.” 
(‘Nineteenth Century,” December, 1892, p. 869.) Even where all 
efforts to shorten the duration of the conflict have, unfortunately, 
proved unsuccessful, who can doubt that the publication by the 
Labour Department of a complete, accurate, and impartial report, 
drawn up by its competent investigator, and given to the world 
while the misery and the loss caused by a strike fought out to 
the bitter end are still fresh in the minds of the public, will avail 
to suggest to employers and employed most valuable lessons, and 
will in no small degree contribute to the avoidance in the future of 
recourse to the terrible ordeal of industrial warfare ? 


V1I— Proposed Appointment of Local Labour Correspondents : 
their Principal Functions. 


Coming now to the definite and detailed proposals for the 
reorganisation of our Labour Department, which I desire to submit 
for consideration, I shall begin by suggesting that the Board of 
Trade shall appoint in each industrial district a “Local Labour 
‘“‘ Correspondent.” There would thus be, subordinate to Mr. Burnett 
at Whitehall, local agents stationed at Plymouth, Cardiff, Bir- 
mingham, Hull, Manchester, Newcastle, Glasgow, and Dublin, 
respectively ; a ninth for the metropolis must be added—with an 
office in Mile End. For Mr. Burnett will no doubt find that the 
task of organisation and supervision fully occupies his time. Hach 
of the different local investigators will require the services of a 
clerk, who shall be found at all times in the office. What, then, 
will be the nature of the work which these branches of the Labour 
Department will be expected to perform? A considerable part of 
their work will consist in assisting the central office in the collection 
of statistics relating to wages, to the cost of living, and to cost of 
production, in investigating the details of trade union organisation, 
in obtaining prompt and accurate information in regard to industrial 
disputes, and, generally, in carrying out inquiries in relation to 
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labour questions demanding special local examination. I should 
like to add that the work done by Mr. Charles Booth and his 
assistants in regard to London, and by the same gentleman in 
connection with Mr. Arthur Acland, M.P., in relation to certain 
country districts, is work which ought not to be left to private 
individuals to perform, simply because—to put it bluntly—there 
are not enough Charles Booths and Arthur Aclands “to go round.” 
That we should possess trustworthy information as to the life and 
labour of the working classes in the different parts of the kingdom, 
as to the migration of labour, and so on, is extremely necessary. 
It is, indeed, fortunate that the exceptional industry and extra- 
ordinary generosity of private individuals should have given us, as 
it were, sample instalments; but if their excellent work is to be 
continued upon an adequate scale, it is clear that the task must 
be taken over by a properly equipped State department. And in 
the performance of this task the local labour correspondents will 
render indispensable services. 


VIL—Funetion of Local Labour Correspondents in regard to the 
Question of Hmployment. 


Without pretending to exhaust the varied sphere of activity 
which awaits the energies of a reorganised Labour Department, 
possessing, as I have suggested, eyes and ears throughout the 
country, I wish to point out that the adoption of my proposals 
will do much to secure for us in respect to the very important 
question of the unemployed information vastly more complete 
than the wholly insufficient data with which we are now, perforce, 
contented. The memorandum upon the state of the Labour 
Market which the Board of Trade publishes once a month, does not 
profess to deal with any but skilled and organised labour, leaving 
the great army of the unskilled, on the one hand, and the large 
number of skilled workers who do not belong to a trade union, 
including nearly all our female operatives, on the other hand, 
entirely out of consideration. Even in regard to the skilled and 
organised workers the memorandum is deplorably inadequate, 
22 trade unions, with a membership of less than 300,000, alone 
sending in returns; and, while the memorandum does not dis- 
tinguish between different branches of the same trade, e.g., between 
pattern-makers and fitters in the engineering trade, this unsatis- 
factory document lumps together all the returns received, so that 
it is impossible to know the proportion of unemployed in each of 
the separate industries referred to. » At the same time, it should be 
noted that, as has been recently pointed out by Mr. John Burns, M.P., 
nothing at all is said in regard to that class of workers, unfortu- 
nately numerous, who being employed on piece-wage in a ‘‘ season ”’ 
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trade, are often, although technically “employed,” in fact, to a 
large extent, unemployed, since their trade is so “slack” that 
these workmen and workwomen are getting only four days’, or 
even two days’, or less work per week. That we ought to take 
steps to improve our existing method of obtaining information as 
to the employment of our workpeople will scarcely be denied. 

In relation to this question of the unemployed and to the 
functions which I desire to see fulfilled by the local labour offices 
under the Board of Trade, I should like to make it clear that I do not 
propose that these offices shall take any part whatever in finding 
eraployment for men out of work. The highly important duty 
of bringing masters and men together will—I think we may 
take it for certain—be performed by local labour registries, 
established either by charitable associations or individuals (as 
at Egham, Ipswich, and a considerable number of other places), or 
by local authorities (as at Chelsea, Battersea, and elsewhere). 
Where the duty of the State begins, is at the poimt at which 
it becomes necessary to connect with each other the different 
labour registries which will before long have been instituted either 
by voluntary efforts or by the action of vestries, municipalities, 
county councils, or other public authorities throughout the country. 
What I purpose is that every labour registry shall daily send in 
returns—I should wish the use of the wires given free for this 
purpose by the Post Office—to the office of the local labour corres- 
pondent for the district. Take the proposed labour information 
office at Manchester. LHvery afternoon the clerk in charge of that 
office receives code telegrams from Oldham, Burnley, Hyde, Stock- — 
port, Macclesfield, Warrington, St. Helens, &c., &c., informing 
him of the number of men wanting work, and the number of 
men required by employers in each trade at each of these places. 
This information he tabulates, sending one copy of his “ Labour 
‘“‘ Market Report” to every labour registry in the district, one to 
Whitehall, and others to the offices of the principal local newspapers. 
Next day the carpenter who can get nothing to do at Oldham knows 
from the “ Market Report” for the Manchester district, which he 
consults at the Oldham Labour Registry, that he can get a job by 
going to St. Helens. At the end of the week the “Labour Journal” 
(which I propose shall be published weekly by the Board of Trade) 
will contain an analysis of all the returns of all the registries 
throughout the United Kingdom; so that the glass-worker at 
St. Helens, who perhaps has tried for work at Warrington and 
failed to get it, may know that he is wanted at Seaham Harbour 
or ab Hackney Wick. It is probable that some time will elapse 
before the network of labour registries is fully developed; and in 
the meantime the local correspondents of the Board of Trade will 
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in some districts be obliged to depend to a considerable extent 
for their information as to the state of the labour market upon 
such details as they are able to gather from the secretaries 
(general and branch) of the trade unions and from such other 
sources as may be available—details which will, of course, be 
far less perfect than those which will be obtained after the map 
has been dotted all over with labour registries, but which will, at 
any rate, be infinitely superior to the meagre and misleading 
statistics now published by the Board of Trade. 

Another provision which I should like to see made, and which 
will be of especial value in those districts in which a labour registry 
has not yet been opened, is that every post office in the Kingdom 
shall be allowed to become a centre of labour information. I do 
not mean that any postmaster shall take any action whatever in 
bringing master and man together. All that will be asked of this 
official—say, the postmaster of Saddleworth—will be to place in a 
position accessible to all comers the “Labour Market Report” 
tabulating the offers of and demands for labour in the Manchester 
district, which he will receive every morning from the local labour 
correspondent stationed in that city, and also the ‘‘ Labour Journal,” 
which he will get down from Whitehall once a week. Already our 
postmasters give publicity to official details in respect to the demand 
for labour in our Colonies, by exhibiting a poster supplied from the 
Emigrants’ Information Office in Westminster. Js it too much to 
ask that what is done for Canada or Tasmania shall be done for 
the different parts of the United Kingdom? Certainly, in addition 
to its great practical advantages, the plan which I suggest would 
- enable the Board of Trade to give to the public, upon this im- 
portant question of employment, information of a character in- 
finitely superior to the slipshod and scrappy statistics with which 
alone it is at present possible for our shamefully starved Labour 
Department to provide us; while the practical advantage to be 
derived from the establishment of what would virtually constitute 
a complete system of labour exchange throughout the Kingdom 
would indisputably be very great. 


VIll.—Necessity for strengthening the Headquarters Staff of the 
Department. 

While I do not conceal from myself that my ane as to the 
establishment of local branches of the Labour Department are by 
no means certain to meet with immediate and universal approval, 
there is one subject about which no difference of opinion will exist 
—the absolute necessity for strengthening without delay the head- 
quarters’ staff at Whitehall. The nature, however, of the increase 
to be made in the central staff will, of course, depend to a great 
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extent upon the acceptance or rejection of my proposal for the 
establishment of branch offices. Assuming this proposal to be 
adopted, we must take into account, on the one hand, the consider- 
able saving in routine work which will thus be effected for the 
benefit of the Whitehall staff, and, on the other, the large additional 
amount of information which the local correspondents will acquire, 
all of which will ultimately have to be dealt with by the officials at 
headquarters. Thus, while the proposed local labour correspondents 
are busy collecting information as to wages, as to trade disputes, 
as to the state of the labour market, and as to such other matters 
as they may be instructed to examine, the central office of the 
reorganised Labour Department will sift, tabulate, analyse, and 
digest the mass of material thus obtained ; will, in the first place, 
publish the weekly “‘ Labour Journal” containing all such details 
as require to be given to the public with special dispatch, especially 
details in regard to the state of the labour market and to im- 
pending or existing trade disputes; and will, in the second place, 
from time to time bring out carefully prepared reports dealing 
in an exhaustive manner with the different questions which the 
Department is called upon to investigate. For these purposes a 
considerable addition must be made to the clerical staff, which 
ought in future to include a few men conversant with trade union 
organisation, with the various methods of wage payment and, 
generally, with the actualities of industrial life. It is also highly 
desirable that among the new personnel of the Department there 
shall be included one or two experts acquainted with labour 
questions, possessing a fair knowledge of economics, accustomed to. 
handle statistical details and competent to put together in a lucid 
and readable form the vast volume of material which will have 
to be dealt with by the Department. I think, too, that our new 
Labour Department should be allowed to engage temporarily, as 
occasion may require, the services of persons of approved capa- 
bility, who shall make, under the instructions of the Department, 
special studies of intricate and difficult questions demanding special 
examination by trained investigators and economists. 

Before leaving the subject of the extension of the staff attached 
to the headquarters of the Labour Department, I desire to call 
attention to the great advantage which wonld accrue, if that 
Department were enabled to pursue its researches, especially into 
such questions as the cost of production, the standard of wages, the 
cost of living, and the progress of manual training and technical 
education in foreign countries as well as at home. English com- 
merce has to fight for its life against the industry of the whole 
wide world; and it is of the utmost practical importance that our 
working classes, in particular, and the people of England, generally, 
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shall have at their disposal the fullest and most accurate infor- 
mation in regard to the industrial position of our competitors, 
information which can then only be satisfactorily furnished if we, 
following the example set us by the United States and by France, 
shall send forth the expert investigators of our Labour Depart- 
ment to make personal inquiries on the spot in foreign countries. 


IX.—Proposed Creation of National Labour Council. 


The next suggestion which I have to make is the creation of a 
consultative body in connection with the Labour Department, a 
permanent Labour Commission, analogous to the Conseil Supérieur 
du Travail recently established in France and in Belgium. The 
proposed National Labour Council would consist of twelve members, 
four delegated on behalf of employers, four representing working 
men, and four trained economists and labour experts. It may be 
found convenient that the members of the new National Labour 
Council shall be appointed temporarily, in the first instance, by 
the Government; but, afterwards, the first four might be named 
by the Associated Chambers of Commerce, the second four might 
be elected by the Trade Union Congress or nominated by the 
Parliamentary Committee of that Congress, the four experts being 
co-opted by the other eight members. All such appointments 
would be from year to year; but I have no doubt that the 
members will, as a rule, be re-appointed, so that a desirable degree 
of continuity will be preserved. The National Labour Council 
will meet once a quarter, for a week each time, unless sittings at 
more frequent intervals or of longer duration are found to be 
required. J am convinced that the creation of a body such as 
I have indicated—a body possessing no legislative functions, but 
studying important questions in regard to the conditions of 
industry and to the demands of the industrial classes by the hght 
of evidence systematically collected by a liberally-equipped Labour 
Department—would be capable of formulating conclusions of the 
very greatest value, and that its deliberations would possess a high 
degree of interest for the nation at large, and would render most 
material assistance to those into whose hands the nation has 
confided the government of the country. 


X.—Proposed Affiliation of Local Labour Councils. 


Another proposal which I venture to make is the formation of 
local labour councils, composed in equal numbers of employers 
and employed. I do not propose that these local councils shall 
be organised by the Board of Trade. But I am desirous that, 
wherever such councils shall be voluntarily formed, these bodies 
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shall receive official recognition, and shall be permitted to bring 
to the notice of the Labour Department matters affecting their 
respective districts. I believe that these local councils will have a 
good effect in creating all over the country an interest in the work 
of the Department, and will foster a readiness on the part of 
employers and employed to supply that department with infor- 
mation. At the same time, these councils will be in a position to 
call the attention of the Department, and through the Depart- 
ment, of the Government to industrial conditions prevalent in their 
respective districts which demand either the stricter enforcement 
of existing, or the enactment of novel legislation. It is part of 
my scheme that in all places in which a Board of Conciliation, 
such as those already formed by the Chambers of Commerce in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Bradford, and 
numerous other towns,” shall be in existence, that Conciliation 
Board shall be the Local Labour Council for the district. It may 
well be that the adoption of a scheme which, while it provides for 
the prompt publication of full and impartial accounts of the 
causes of difference arising between employers and employed, 
would strongly tend to bring about the voluntary formation 
throughout the Kingdom of joint councils of masters and men, 
and which includes the establishment by the State of a National 
Labour Council, competent, if called upon by the parties, to act 
as the supreme court of appeal in trade disputes, is the most 
efficacious measure which it is practicable for the Government of 
the nation to adopt for the promotion of industrial peace. 


XI1.— Justification of Increased Hxpenditure entailed by Scheme. 


There still remains to be considered the important question 
of cost—a question which I shall not attempt to shirk by under- 
estimating the increased expenditure entailed by the scheme now 
brought forward. The proposed local labour councils will receive 
no subvention from the State. On the other hand, the members 
of the National Labour Council, whose duties will be of a more 
arduous and responsible nature, and who, when they come up to 
London to attend the quarterly meetings, will have to incur 
expense for railway tickets and for lodgings, will receive a small 


2 Mr. S. B. Boulton, the chairman of the Labour Conciliation Board formed 
by the London Chamber of Commerce, in his evidence given on 29th November, 
1892, before the Labour Commission, mentioned as towns which either have 
formed, or are in the process of forming, similar boards— Liverpool, Wolver- 
“hampton, Aberdeen, Bristol, Dublin, Greenwich, Grimsby, Bradford, Edinburgh, 
* Leeds, Rochdale, Hull, Derby, Gloucester, Cardiff, Dundee, Nottingham, 
““ Glasgow, Manchester, Worcester, Walsall, Exeter, Plymouth, Morley, Croydon, 
“ Dudley, Halifax, Keighley, Wrexham, Wakefield, and Newport, Monmouth- 


“¢ shire.”” 
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honorarium. The establishment of the suggested local labour 
information offices cannot be carried out without a considerable 
outlay ; while the necessary extension of the headquarters staff at 
Whitehall, together with the amount of stationery and printing 
which will be required, will add largely to the total cost of the 
reorganisation. But if we are to have an efficient Labour Depart- 
ment, then we must face the fact that maintaining an institution 
of that character costs a good deal of money. The United States 
spend over 35,000/.a year upon their Labour Department—entirely 
exclusive of its printing bill. We in this country are not likely to 
spend anything approaching to this amount. But we might well 
be willing to defray the expenses of a Labour Department.equipped. 
upon somewhat the same scale as that which exists in France.’ 
The French Labour Department, formed some two years ago upon 
lines generally identical with those laid down in this paper, had 
allotted to it in the last budget a sum considerably exceeding 
7,000/.; but in consequence of its rapid development this grant 
will in the future have to be largely increased. It must not be 
forgotten that the French enjoy this advantage over us, that in 
the Prefects holding office in the different parts of the country 
they possess a ready made system of local correspondents—an 
advantage which materially decreases the expenditure necessary in 
order to keep the Office dw Travail working up to a high standard 
of efficiency. If, then, we are prepared to reorganise our Labour 
Department upon the scale which I have indicated, we shall have 
to provide between 7,000/. and 8,000/.* a year, an amount adequate 
to cover the normal expenditure (save for stationery and printing) 
involved by the adoption in their entirety of all the various 
proposals which I have ventured to make. 

It should be remembered that the expenditure involved by 
the adoption of a plan for the reorganisation upon wider lines of 
our Labour Department will to a very considerable extent be 
recouped by the saving in another direction, which this scheme will 
effect. We are constantly referring questions to Parliamentary 
Committees and to Royal Commissions; and in many cases these 
inquiries entail a very considerable expenditure. Now, while, under 
the plan advocated on the present occasion, we shall in all suitable 
cases hand over to our reorganised Labour Department the task of 
investigation hitherto entrusted to casual committees and commis- 

8 The organisation of the French Labour Department is described in detail in 
the Appendix. 

4 Made up as follows:—Strengthening present Headquarters Staff, about 
2,5001,—2,8001.; Local Labour Correspondents, their travelling expenses, clerks, 
offices, &c., say 4,500/.; National Labour Council, 6001. The estimate does not 


include the cost of any special inquiries (at home or abroad) which may from time 
to time be ordered. 
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sions, this task will thus be performed with far greater efficiency 
than is possible under our present system. Tor, of course, neither 
Parliamentary Committees nor Royal Commissions are provided 
with suitable machinery for obtaining information of a statistical 
nature really covering the whole field; nor do these bodies, as 
a rule, possess any means of making local investigations, their 
sole source of information, for the most part, consisting in the 
examination of such witnesses as find their way to the room at 
Westminster; while, at the same time, the facts brought to 
light are seldom presented to the public in the same scientific 
and intelligible form as would be the case were this informa- 
tion obtained, tabulated, analysed, and digested by the expert 
staff of a competently equipped Labour Department. So much as 
to the collection and presentation of evidence in relation to labour. 
With respect to that other and very important function of Select 
Committees and Royal Commissions, the formulation of conclusions 
and recommendations, I believe that the opinion of the National 
Labour Council—a picked group of experienced men, selected to 
represent employers and employed—will deservedly command so 
large a measure of public confidence, that in the majority of 
instances we shall entrust to this Council, in preference to any 
other body whatever, the duty of tendering advice in regard to 
labour questions. In those cases, however, in which such ques- 
tions may in the future be referred to a committee or a commis- 
sion, this outside tribunal will find in special reports prepared for 
the purpose by the Labour Department—reports founded upon a 
thoroughly systematic investigation, and setting forth all the facts, 
but containing no conclusions—a most convenient basis for their 
deliberations; and in this manner, while the cost of the inquiry 
will be materially lower than at present, much additional cogency 
will, undoubtedly, be possessed by the recommendations which the 
committee or commission may think fit to make. 


XIT.—Concluston. 


To sum up, let me recapitulate the main features of my scheme 
for the reorganisation of our Labour Department. These are :— 


G.) An increase in the strength of the present Headquarters 
Staff. 
(ii.) The appointment of Local Labour Correspondents. 
Gu.) The creation in connection with the Labour Department 
of a National Labour Council. 


Giv.) The affiliation to that Department of Local Labour 
Councils. 
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That the cost of carrying out this scheme in its entirety will be 
considerable is fully admitted. But to incurring that cost no 
serious objection will be raised, if only we feel certain that the 
practical advantages to be gained by reorganising our Labour 
Department upon the lines indicated willamply justify the increased 
expenditure required. And of this—it is submitted—no doubt can 
exist. To place at the disposal of all classes of the community 
accurate knowledge in respect to these labour questions, upon the 
correct solution of which the welfare of the nation is so largely 
dependent; to facilitate, by the diffusion of information as to the 
labour market, the search for employment; to promote the pacific 
settlement upon equitable terms of industrial disputes; to guide, by 
the light of indisputable facts and figures, the demands of the 
working classes, whether these demands be addressed to their 
employers or to the legislature, and to demonstrate with precision 
how far it may be possible and prudent to comply with these 
demands—these are objects to secure the attainment of which we 
shall all feel that no pains should be spared, and no reasonable 
outlay of money should be grudged. 
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AP PEN Dale 


I.—Note by the Present Writer, reprinted (by permission of the 
Editor) from “ Economic Journal,” June, 1892. 


Towards the end of 1890 the French Government created a 
permanent Labour Commission (Conseil supérieur du Pravail), whose 
duty it is to advise the Cabinet in regard to matters immediately 
concerning the welfare of the industrial classes. The forty-five 
members of the Commission are nominated by the Minister of 
Commerce, one-third being employers, one-third workmen, and 
the remaining third deputies, senators, statisticians, or other 
experts ; in addition, the heads of the principal departments of 
the Ministry of Commerce have seats. The unofficial members 
receive 200 frs. apiece for every session of the Commission which 
they attend, each session extending over ten days; an annual sum 
of 25,000 frs. is allowed for printing and other expenses. It is 
intended that two sessions shall be held in each year; but the 
Commission met once only in 1891, in February, when four 
subjects were discussed—arbitration in trade disputes, employ- 
ment agencies, the periodical payment of wages and the protection 
of wages against creditors, and the establishment of a Labour 
Bureau. The project of establishing a Labour Bureau, whose 
duty it should be to collect and to publish information concerning 
the conditions of labour, the relations between labour and capital, 
the hours of labour, and the wages of the working classes, was 
approved by the Commission; and a Bill for this purpose was 
brought in and passed. The Office dw Travail, which commenced 
its work in October, 1891, is under the management of a director, 
receiving a salary of 12,000 to 18,000 frs., with a considerable staff 
of subordinate officials, clerks, and messengers. Auxiliary to this 
“internal” staff the Labour Bureau possesses three “ permanent 
delegates,” with salaries of from 4,000 to 7,000 frs., and has the 
right to employ, as occasion shall require, the services of special 
‘temporary delegates.” Provision is also made for temporarily 
attaching to this Bureau officials of other State departments. 
The “internal” branch of the Bureau is divided into two sections, 
of which the first collects information, whilst the second analyses, 
digests, and superintends the publication of this information. 
The Bureau has recently been enlarged by taking over from the 
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Ministry of Commerce a section dealing with general statistics, 
and the total number of persons permanently attached to it is now 
twenty-eight. The amount voted this year for the expenses of the 
Office du Travail is 152,000 frs.; but, in consequence of its rapid 
extension, a large increase in this vote will be necessary. 

The Director of the Bureau is M. Lax, for many years the chief 
of the railway department of the Ministry of Public Works. The 
head of the section of industrial statistics, M. Fontaine, and his 
assistant, M. Toqué, are both engineers; while the second section, 
which digests these statistics, is presided over by M. Finance, 
formerly a journeyman painter, well known as an advocate of 
industrial reform upon non-revolutionary lines, with the assistance 
of M. Jeannolle, who was an assistant-inspector of factories, also a 
devoted student of questions affecting the working classes. The 
special duty of the actuary attached to the Bureau will be to 
investigate the relative rates of disease and of death in different 
occupations, and to report upon the statistics of accidents in mines, 
factories, &c. 

The work performed by the French Labour Bureau is generally 
of the same nature as that carried out by the Labour Department 
of our Board of Trade. As with us, a great number of the 
circulars sent out with the object of obtaining information fail 
to elicit any response. On the other hand, in the prefects of the 
Departments the French have a source of information not possessed 
by us. But the principal advantage possessed by the Labour 
Bureau in France is the provision made for personal inquiries 
conducted on the spot by special agents, either “‘ permanent” or 
“temporary ” delegates of the Office du Travail, or by officials in 
one or other branch of the public services. One of the permanent 
delegates (who are Government servants, and are not allowed to 
follow any subsidiary employment) is M. Corra, a distinguished 
journalist, whose studies of social questions enjoy a high reputa- 
tion; the second of these delegates is an engineer, the third is a 
doctor. Special local inquiries have been conducted by these per- 
manent delegates in respect to the Hight Hours Movement, and the 
question of employment agencies; they have studied on the spot 
the popular banks in Italy, the factory legislation of Germany, 
and other subjects both in France and abroad, and have drawn up 
reports. The temporary delegates (who receive a fee for each 
investigation, but are not debarred from taking private employ- 
ment) are experts selected for their special acquaintance with 
the matter in hand. Local inquiries, sometimes in France, at other 
times in foreign countries, have been conducted by specialists on 
behalf of the Labour Bureau in relation to several of the subjects 
also investigated by the permanent staff, and in relation to other 
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questions, such as the hours of labour, the silk industry, and. the 
price of food-stuffs in certain districts. | 

The Office du Travail will publish a monthly Bulletin con- 
taining all such details as are ripe for immediate publication, and 
is also understood to intend issuing from time to time special 
reports on subjects of interest, which will be sent out as soon as 
their preparation can be completed. 


Il.—Later Details. 


Since the account given above was published, the Conseil 
supérieur du Travail has held another session, at the end of June 
and beginning of July, 1892, when it discussed reports on factory 
and workshop regulations, on people’s banks, on co-operative loan 
societies, on the museum of social economy, and on the housing of 
the working classes. The Council having called attention to the 
desirability of this step, the idea, entertained from the first, of 
creating a permanent executive committee of the Conseil supérieur 
was in October, 1892, carried out by the appointment of the Com- 
mission permanente, composed of twenty members chosen by the 
Minister of Commerce from among the members of the Conseil. 
The members nominated are five working men, five employers, 
five members of either branch of the Legislature, and five statis- 
ticians or other experts. This executive committee is to meet 
once a week. It is likely that a salary, probably of 20 to 25 frs. a 
day, will be allotted to the working men members; but this matter 
has not yet been decided. It will be the duty of the Commission 
permanente to forward the work of the Higher Council by making 
preliminary researches into matters about to come before it, by 
organising such inquiries as may be necessary in order to enable 
the Council to arrive at a conclusion in respect of reports presented 
to it and found to require fuller consideration, and by elaborating 
the details incidental to recommendations made by that body. 
The Commission may also be called upon to assist the Minister of 
Commerce by its advice on labour questions, legislation affecting 
the working classes and similar subjects. At the present time the 
Commission is studying the question of people’s banks, brought 
before the Higher Council at its last sittings. 

The Office du Travail has published a report upon the statistics 
of accidents resulting in injuries to workmen and a most complete 
and valuable monograph dealing with the question of employment 
agencies; and has in the press a report upon the financial results of 
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compulsory workmen’s insurance in Germany and Austria, another 
dealing in a very exhaustive manner with the subject of industrial 
conciliation and arbitration, an account of the industrial conflicts 
of 1890 and 1891 and a report on the wages and hours of labour of 
French workpeople. In addition, the same gentleman (M. Corra), 
to whom was entrusted the task of collecting the necessary facts 
in relation to the question of employment agencies, is about to 
undertake a detailed investigation into trade associations and 
labour exchanges; while the section which prepared the report 
on conciliation and arbitration is now to study and make a report 
upon the French benefit societies (Sociétés de secours mutuels), 








Discussion on Mr. Scunoss’s PAPer. 


THE PRESIDENT, in opening the discussion, wished to call attention 
to the extreme importance of the subject, which was peculiarly 
imminent just now, for they had been told in the public news- 
papers that immediate action was likely to be taken in this 
direction, and in any case no one could doubt but that some such 
improvement would follow the report of the Labour Commission. 
Both that commission and the Board of Trade were represented 
this evening, but the gentlemen representing these departments 
were necessarily tongue-tied. He had himself had the advantage 
of hearing the author’s scheme sketched out six months ago, and 
since then some changes had been introduced into it which, in his 
opinion, materially strengthened it. He noticed especially that in 
the original proposal Mr. Schloss had not made the local labour 
correspondents the entire servants of the public, but merely private 
individuals taking a small fee to devote a certain portion of their 
time to these inquiries. He thought it a great improvement, 
though it would add somewhat to the cost, that they should be 
servants of the department. With nine really efficient men 
scattered over the country and reporting to head quarters, much 
greater results would be secured than with semi-voluntary assis- 
tants only. That there would be a strong central office he had no 
doubt, and the main question was how that central office would get 
the information required. The further suggestion of Mr. Schloss 
that these centres should be connected with employment labour 
bureaus was also a most valuable one. 


Mr. Georce Howett, M.P., said that as perhaps the first in this 
country to make a representation to Government, about 1869 or 
1870, with regard to the necessity of some such department, he 
would like to make a few remarks. The idea which he then con- 
ceived, and which had then been partially adopted in the United 
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States, was by no means carried out under the existing system. 
He could not quite agree with what Mr. Schloss and others said by 
way of apology for the Labour Department of the Board of Trade; 
he thought that this department had not done sufficient work even 
with the staff it had. He knew of one gentleman in that room 
to-night who, he ventured to say, had by himself done more in 
the way of tabulating statistics than had been done, speaking 
generally, by the Labour Department. For instance, taking the 
volume mentioned by Mr. Schloss as having required two years to 
publish, once the first volume had been issued (and he granted 
that this entailed a good deal of trouble) the work necessary to 


continue the statistics would not demand the labour of one man. 


for one month. In numerous instances he had himself prepared 
year by year statistics nearly six months in advance of the volume 
published by the Labour Department. They were now in the 
middle of January, 1893, and the report for 1891 was not yet out. 
He would not throw the blame on Mr. Burnett, for that gentleman, 
he knew, if it depended on him, would have been prepared to issue 
the volume some months ago. The great difficulty was that the 
Labour Department was subordinate to all the others, and this 
was mainly the reason of his own refusal when Mr. Mundella did 
him the honour to offer him the post now occupied by Mr. Burnett. 
He felt certain that until the department ceased to be a secondary 
one, the ideas suggested in the paper would never be fully carried 
out. He was much afraid that the labour council proposed by 
Mr. Schloss would very soon prove to be in a position of antagonism 
to the Government of the day. If they had to advise, they must 
do so precisely in the same way that royal commissions atid select 
committees did now. So far as investigation was concerned these 
committees, he thought, served their purpose admirably, but the 
Government seldom saw their way to adopt the recommendations 
made. He was inclined to think that the best plan after all would 
be to confine the duties of the Labour Department here, as in the 
United States, to the collection and prompt publication of accurate 
and wide reaching information on all points connected with labour, 
leaving political parties to formulate the measures required. He 
was not sure that the subordinate councils would fit in with the 
national council. Unless the local councils were dependent in 
some way on the Board of Trade or the Labour Department, there 
would be no hold on them, either with regard to the supply of 
information or otherwise. He fully agreed with the author of the 


paper as to the necessity of the speedy collection and publication — 


of information. He could say that trade union secretaries were 
admirably fitted to formulate and transmit all the intelligence 
necessary for the compilation of the reports. One important point 
was that trade unions were not bound to send in reports; many 
did so, but he should like to call attention to the fact that the 
reports of the Registrar of Friendly Societies contained a mass of 
information which was not embodied in the reports published by 
the Board of Trade. It was not until some pressure had been 
brought to bear on them that a double volume was published 
containing some portion of this information. No one seemed to 
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have had the pluck to investigate the masses of reports which had 
lain for twenty years in the cellars of the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. He was glad to see that in the last volume issued by 
the registrar there was fuller information on the condition of the 
trade unions than they had hitherto been in the habit of publishing. 
The next point was that they must have not only a competent man 
like Mr. Burnett at the head of affairs, but also practical competent 
men as his assistants throughout the country. That such men 
were to be found was evident from the number of efficient secre- 
taries of various trade unions. Mr. Schloss, speaking of the 
method in which the information was at present collected, had 
remarked that these secretaries had their own work to do, which 
could not be thrown aside for Government work without induce- 
ment. Why should they not be paid? He desired to see the 
Labour Department so strengthened as to make it really useful to 
this great industrial country; and in order that it might be so, 
they must have full and accurate information obtained on the spot 
when necessary, and a complete re-cast of a great deal of the 
statistical information now buried in blue books. To show what 
could be done in this direction, he need only mention what had 
been done by individual men, such as the Chairman, or (in a 
different way, perhaps) Mr. Henry Mayhew some years ago. Such 
work was the work of the nation, and what had been done by one 
individual could be multiplied a thousand times when done by 
Government, and to do this there ought not to be any question 
about devoting a paltry.7,000/. or $,o00l. a year to these purposes. 


The Right Hon. Lord Turine said that he could not state too 
strongly his belief that the time had come when almost everything 
in relation to the poor and in relation to labour questions depended 
on accurate information. He agreed that if they could get a 
department which would labour in the public interest as much as 
their President had done in his private capacity, they would 
obtain everything which could be required. He did not think 
that Mr. Schloss intended to press his scheme with regard to a 
national council as far as Mr. Howell imagined. What he con- 
ceived Mr. Schloss to mean was first to lay the foundation of 
an investigating department to obtain and disseminate accurate 
knowledge, and then the rest would follow. It would then be 
advisable that a central national council and affiliated local 
councils, if possible, should be formed; but the establishment of 
such councils would seem to be a consequence and not strictly a 
part of Mr. Schloss’s scheme. He agreed that it would be best 
at first to confine themselves to acquiring accurate information. 
With regard to royal commissions and committees, he thought that 
as an old hand he must say a good word for them. They often 
elicited very valuable information, even when they were House of 
Lords committees, and he would especially mention the Poor Law 
Commission presided over by Lord Kimberley. He was not one of 
those who believed that there was antagonism between the different 
classes, but he was sure that each class knew the other now far 
better than formerly, because they had so much more accurate 
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information. They knew better the feelings which animated one 
another. Some of the doctrines advocated by the trade unions 
might be right or wrong, but they had learnt now that trade 
unions were not what they were considered to be thirty years ago, 
nests of sedition. They would be greatly indebted to Government 
for making a movement towards obtaining further information, 
and he believed that as the knowledge of what was going on in 
every class increased, there was a future for England such as had 
never been known before. 


Mr. F. Desnnuam said that his only claim to speak lay in the 
great interest he took with everyone else in labour questions, more 
especially as he had the honour to belong to a public body where 
this question was now very much to the front, and where the new 
independent Labour Party was very decidedly represented. He 
thoroughly agreed with what Mr. Howell had said with regard to 
the general scope of the paper, but he doubted whether it was 
sufficiently practical in its general bearings. It seemed to him 
that some of the suggestions pointed to a system of centralisation 
which under any form was always more or less repugnant to the 
feelings of Englishmen of all classes. A more valuable suggestion, 
he thought, was Mr. Schloss’s proposal for the appointment of 
labour inspectors in different districts to collect information. The 
department should confine itself to this work of collecting infor- 
mation, and not pose as a Government office to interfere with 
or attempt to regulate the conditions of labour generally. With 
regard to the suggestion that a man should be enabled to transfer 
his labour from one district to another as fast as the telegraph 
could tell him where he was wanted, he thought that this would 
entail too much expense to the workman, and that it would be 
much more advantageous for him to be able to localise his labour, 
and thus to render it as far as possible continuous. He would 
much prefer to see the free libraries rather than the post offices 
utilised for the purpose of disseminating information about labour. 
Free libraries as yet were few in number, but where they did exist 
they were already to a great extent labour bureaux, for early in 
the morning they were filled with men in search of employment 
looking through the advertisements in the daily papers; they 
could also see there the blue books and other official papers pub- 
lished from time to time. Mr. Howell had asked who was to be 
blamed because the Labour Department had not done all it should 
do. He (Mr. Debenham) thought the fault lay with the officialism 
which was inseparable from every department of State. He con-— 
sidered therefore that the more they could dispense with officialism 
in any form and trust to voluntary effort, the more would the 
interests of labour generally be advanced. 


Mr. W. Stork asked himself whether the suggestions contained 
in the paper would not raise some collision of interests. It was 
admitted by all that in the present condition of affairs, a condition 
which must last for some time, no one could render greater service 
than by bringing the unemployed to the work there was for them 
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to do. But from the tone of the paper it might be supposed 
that the demand for workmen and the demand for labour were 
somewhat equally balanced, and that rapid communication would 
maintain a very desirable equilibrium, whereas the fact of course 
was that the number of workmen was far in excess of the demand. 
An employer was.interested in attracting to his own centre more 
workmen than he needed, but the men were not equally interested 
in increasing the competition for any work which might be offered. 
Everyone wanted, as far as possible, to get rid of casual labour. 
But might not this scheme tend to increase it, and might it not 
tend» to lower wages? An employer requiring say 100 men 
throughout the year would be tempted to diminish the number 
of his permanent hands to some 50, and to rely with confidence 
on getting the remainder of his work done by casual men who, 
promptly informed of the vacancies to be filled up, would flood 
the local labour market. He knew that there were signs of such 
temptation to be found even in domestic employment at the 
present day, for casual labour amongst women was becoming far 
more common than formerly. If through such a scheme employers 
were to rely on the possibility of using the telegraph to bring to 
their aid labour from a distance, then the second condition of the 
dabour market would in this respect be worse than the first. 


Mr. W. M. Acwortx thought that though there was a great 
deal to be said in favour of the information being obtained, 
tabulated, and analysed by experts, yet after all these experts 
only gave what they thought somebody else thought, or even 
perhaps what they thought somebody else ought to think, and not 
what somebody else actually did think. He ventured to say that 
one of the great advantages of blue books was the way in which 
they photographed the minds, as it were, of all classes of the com- 
munity. Only the other day he had had in his hands a paper by 
the eminent German economist, Professor Gustav Cohn, who stated 
that he would give a portmanteau full of reports of experts, such 
as he was familiar with in Prussia, for fifty pages of an Hnglish 
blue book, giving the original facts and, as he expressed it, teeming 
with actuality. The speaker supported Mr. Schloss in saying 
that the English statistics were often really ludicrous in their 
inadequacy. So far as concerned railways, with which subject he 
was more familiar than with Jabour, he could say that there was 
not a State Government in the United States nor an Australian 
colony which did not produce statistics that put our own to shame; 
and if the labour statistics of the Board of Trade were of the same 
class, even though Mr. Schloss’s 7,000/. or 8,o00/. (for which he 
seemed inclined to apologise) were to be increased tenfold, it would 
be money well spent, if so they were enabled to compare what was 
being done in this country, and what it cost to do it, with what 
was being done in other countries, with which we were at the 
present moment engaged in a life and death competition for the 
trade of the world. 


Mr. D. F. Scutoss said that this was not a case in which the 
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reader of the paper need occupy much time in making a reply, 
because with a subject like the present, at this stage, it was rather 
his duty to suggest a basis for discussion than to defend his own 
proposals. He would, however, lke to correct one misappre- 
hension into which Mr. Howell had fallen in thinking that he 
(Mr. Schloss) had laid too much stress on the incapacity of the 
trade union secretaries to answer the printed questions of the 
Board of Trade. In the typical case he had mentioned, the secre- 
tary was one of the most assiduous and competent men he knew; 
and what he had said of him was not that he was unable to fill in 
the answers to inquiry forms, but that he consistently declined 
to devote his time to this purpose, on the ground that his time 
belonged to his society, and that he could not give it up to the 
Labour Department; but he declared his willingness to give infor- 
mation to anyone whom the department might send to see him. 
It was for that reason that he (Mr. Schloss) had laid stress on the 
necessity for sending down investigators to make verbal inquiries 
and to look into things for themselves. He might say that those 
who had worked with Mr. Booth never relied for an hour on 
circulars, which would not have been of the slightest use. Though 
many parts of the paper might be imperfectly thought out, yet if he 
had drawn the attention of the public to the extreme desirability of 
abandoning exclusive reliance on answers to circulars which were 
not answered, and to the necessity for special investigation, made 
personally by agents on the spot, the paper would not altogether 
have failed in doing some good. 

A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Schloss brought the proceedings 
to a close. 
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Resvtts of an Inquiry as to the PuysicaL and Menta Conpition 
of Firry THousanD CHILDREN seen in OnE HunpreD and Six 
ScHoots. By Francis Warner, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 21st February, 1893. 
RowianD HAmiLton Esq., a Vice-President, in the Chair. ] 


THIS inquiry was promoted by a joint committee of the British 
Medical Association and the Charity Organization Society, for the 
purpose of collecting information, by scientific methods, as to 
conditions existing among children. 106 schools, containing 
50,027 children—boys, 26,884; girls, 23,143—-were examined by 
me, and a full report has been prepared. The history of these 
children, and evidence as to their home life, could not be obtained ; 
school managers naturally object to questions being asked of the 
children concerning their health, and to their being handled for 
the purposes of physical examination. The observer must then 
depend mainly upon inspection, and having determined before- 
hand what to look for, he must record accurately what he sees. 
The terms used in giving descriptions each connote a fact or facts 
seen, and capable of verification and comparison. Viewing the 
child we see his body, and some indications of brain action; the 
signs noted are thus of two kinds: (1.) Points of form, proportion 
and size in the body and its parts—thus, as indications of the 
type of development, I noted the cranium, palate, ears, mouth, &c. 
(2.) Nerve-signs, which I have elsewhere described in detail ;’ these 
are seen in the balance of the head, spine, mobile features, and in 
the upper extremity, &c., and in movements of the parts of the 
face, the eyes, the fingers, &c. These movements and balances of 
action or postures are observed as signs of the action and con- 
dition of the nerve centres producing them. Inspection is easily 
conducted as the children stand in ranks, the trained observer 
can easily read off the physiognomy of the individual he looks 
at point by point, as well as the facial action, eye-movements, and 
the balances seen in parts of the body. Children presenting 
deviations from the normal in any point are asked to stand aside ; 
and special cases or dull children not picked out by inspection are 
presented by the teacher; the selected cases are kept and the other 
children are dismissed to their class-room. Lach of the selected 
cases is then reviewed individually and described on a schedule 
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form. On the schedule the first column is headed “ Development, 
‘“‘nhysiognomy, &c.,” and, as sub-headings, the words, “‘ Cranium, 
‘‘ Palate, Har, Growth,” are printed; these are ticked if the parts of 
the child named are found normal on inspection, and abnormalities 
are described. Cases appearing in this column are subsequently 
dealt with as “development cases.” The second column on the 
schedule is headed “‘ Movements, Postures, &c., 7.e., nerve-Signs,” 
with sub-headings, General Balance, Expression, Hye-movements, 
Hand Balance, Head Balance; these are termed ‘“‘ Nerve-cases.” 
In a third column particulars concerning physical health and 
nutrition are entered. The teachers give their report on the 
working power of each child noted in a fourth column. Such 
schedules were filled in for each of the 9,186 children noted as 
presenting some deviation from the normal. See Table I, Col. 2. 

At the same time, the name, age, and standard in school of each 
child noted is entered on a name-sheet, with a reference number, 
which is repeated on the schedule, and thus the case is identified 
in subsequent analysis. The number of children seen in each 
standard (boys and girls), and the date of the inspection is noted. 

So much for the work of inspection in the schools. For the 
purpose of analysis and classification each case is entered by me 
in a register; headings on the register give the ‘‘number of the 
“‘ case,” age, standard; columns are headed with the principal 
abnormal conditions, “Cranial abnormality,” “ Palate defect,” 
“Expression defective,’ &c. The number of cases presenting 
each condition, and combined conditions, or conditions co-related, 
can be worked off the register. 

Notes were thus taken of 9,186 cases” (boys, 5,579; girls, 
3,607) or 20 per cent. of the boys, and 15 per cent. of the girls, 
and the report prepared is an analysis of these cases in comparison 
with the normal children in the schools. The cases may first be 
arranged in four primary groups, corresponding to the four 
columns in the schedule described—‘‘ Development Cases ””—each 
child presenting one or more defects, 3,616 boys, 2,235 girls. See 
Table I, Col. 3. 

‘Nerve Cases”—each child presenting one or more abnormal 
nerve-signs—vizZ., 3,413 boys, 2,074 girls. See Table I, Col. 4. 

“ Nutrition Cases ”— children pale, thin, or delicate—1,030 boys, 
973 girls. See Table I, Col. 5. 

‘Dull Cases”’—children reported by the teachers as dull or 
below the average in school lessons—2,216 Soe 1,463 girls. See 
Table I, Col. 6. 

A child may be included in one, two, or in all of these primary 
groups, and thus they might be arranged in at least 250 sub-classes 

2 See Table I. 
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according to the combination of conditions present. This should be 
done to present a complete analysis; at present this labour has 
not been fully accomplished, but some of the sub-groups have been 
presented, and their distribution in groups of schools ascertained as 
an element towards determining the factors possibly tending to 
produce the special defective status observed. See Tables VIII 
and IX. 

There is a general desire among us all to remove the conditions 
here called ‘low nutrition,’ and ‘“‘ mental dulness; ” facts observed 
appear to demonstrate that the conditions among children are 
much associated with “defective development,”* and ‘abnormal | 
*‘nerve-signs.”* Many of the “nerve-signs”’ recorded in the 
schedules I described several years ago, and urged their import- 
ance, specially for such inquiry as that before us, where we wish 
to record physical facts co-related to mental potentiality. Hitherto 
we have not had much information as to the frequency of defective 
conditions among the school population—this may now in part be 
supplied. It appears that “defect in development’”’ may be a 
large factor in producing both “low nutrition” and abnormal or 
disordered nerve-conditions, indicated by “ nerve-signs ”’ and 
mental dulness; and that the brain conditions causing “ nerve- 
‘sions ” may be a large factor in producing dull children. 

Now let me return to the four primary groups of children. 

Development Cases —This is the largest of the four groups, con- 
taining 13°4 per cent. boys and 9g°6 per cent. girls upon the total 
numbers seen. The smaller proportion of defect in girls is note- 
worthy, and is maintained generally in tables giving analysis of 
sub-classes of this group. See Tables II] and IV. 

The importance of the group is indicated by the fact that of 
these children, 54°6 per cent. boys and 49°0 per cent. girls, also 
presented ‘‘ nerve-signs,” 20°2 per cent. boys and 32°0 per cent. 
girls were of low nutrition, 38°3 per cent. boys and 41°'5 per cent. 
girls were reported as dull in school. 

These co-relations for the individual defects are given in 
Table III. It is well known that imbeciles, and those mentally 
defective, commonly present defective physiognomy; and in 
asylums the mortality is heavy as compared with normal schoois. 

The relative frequency of each binary defect is given in 
Table IV, and in these cases with two (or more) defects the 
co-relation of defectiveness is generally higher than in the whole 
of the “ development cases.” 

It appears then that the scientific researches of public medicine 
might well be devoted to the removal of causes of defective 
development which produce so much evil. 

Semen lable IIT. 4 See Table IV. 
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Nerve Cases.-—This group contains 12°6 boys and 8°9 girls per 
cent. upon the total number seen, and here again the proportion is 
smaller among the girls. The individual signs have been analysed 
as to their relative frequency; some are more associated with brain 
defect, others with those weak or disordered conditions commonly 
called “nervousness.” Of these children 18°6 per cent. boys, 
and 28°8 per cent. girls also presented “low nutrition;” and 
40° per cent. boys and 42°4 per cent. girls were reported as dull; 
while 57°8 per cent. boys, 52°8 per cent. girls presented defects in 
development. 

If, in methods of training children, more care were taken to 
prevent and remove “abnormal nerve-signs”’ the brain condition 
of the children would probably be more receptive to mental 
training. The attention of school managers and educationalists 
might be directed to this object with advantage. 

Low Nutrition —Children thin, pale, and delicate. This group 
contains 3°8 per cent. boys and 4°2 girls upon the total number 
seen. The girls suffer most. Of these children 71°1 per cent. 
boys, 74°6 per cent. girls, were ‘“‘ development cases ;” 61°6 per 
cent. boys, 61°4 per cent. girls, were ‘‘ nerve cases ;”’ 38°1 per cent. 
boys, 40°5 per cent. girls, were reported as “dull.” No inquiries 
were made as to the feeding of the children, but probably those in 
resident schools, and the 10,000 in upper class schools, were pro- 
vided with sufficient food. In all groups of schools it appears to 
be the “development cases” that suffer the most from low 
nutrition. Could we remove the frequency of these defects we 
should probably have a smaller proportion of weak, thin, and 
delicate children. 

Dull Cases—This group contains 8:2 per cent. boys, 6°3 per 
cent. girls of the total number seen; of these children 63°0 per 
cent. boys, 63°4 per cent. girls were ‘‘development cases;” 61°8 
per cent. boys, 60°1 per cent. girls were “‘ nerve cases;” 18°I pet 
cent. boys, 27 per cent. girls were “ nutrition cases.” Sub-groups 
are given later on. 

The statements already given show that it is in the co-relation 
of conditions that we must seek for their relative importance, and, 
in part, for the means of determining their causation. A child 
classed in two or more of the primary groups of defects is more 
likely to be mentally dull than if only one form of visible defect 
is found. Referring to Table VII it is seen that the percentage 
of mental dulness rises from 35 for “development cases without 
“nerve-signs”’ to 39 for the primary group “ development cases,” 
43 for “development cases with nerve-signs,” reaching 44 for 
‘‘ development cases with low nutrition and nerve-signs.”’ 

5 See Table VI. . 
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The correlation of individual defects and nerve-signs is given 
in Tables IIJ, IV, and VI, calculated upon all the cases presenting 
the condition among the 50,000 children. In considering the 
probable effect of a certain condition in a particular school, e.¢., 
‘cranial abnormality ” in a board school, it would be desirable to 
refer to a table of correlations founded upon the experience of 
public elementary schools only. In the fact of the varying cor- 
relation of “development cases”’ In resident and day schools we 
see the effects of the environment and training. 

Having considered the signs observed in this inquiry, and their 
relative importance, I may pass on to describe groups of children, 
employing only terms which connote points seen, except in the 
matter of ‘‘mental dulness as reported by the teachers.” 

Children Mentally Feeble—Boys, 124; girls, 110; total, 234. 
These children are classified as to the groups of schools in which 
_they were seen, and as to the form or degree of mental defect. 
The “‘ mentally exceptional” includes children who may not be 
usually dull at lessons, but are definitely defective in moral sense, 
or lable to attacks of mental disturbance, or to some condition 
approaching to epileptic mania. ‘‘ The feebly gifted” form a class 
of children with low mental power, who are not sufficiently low 
class to be certified as imbeciles. The correlations of these cases 
were as follows :— 


With defects in development. ................ boys 84; girls 75; total 159 
» abnormal nerve-signs _................ a OU eh RLS 
MEOW) THUIUEILLON  cotve<..sores<sesesarcssoavoenessse peels S™ PR ee Syn MAS 
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Crippled, maimed or deformed................ ea Olse WP, 43 3> koe 8 

Epileptic or with history of fits .......... ‘ el Orsi einuriay. Big’ Oy, Kamel O 

With defects in development, nerve- \ OU Tae ale Ue te ane 
signs and low nutrition ................... 


It is difficult to define what physical conditions seen, as apart 
from mental tests, indicate the child unfitted for the average 
methods of training, and I think an arbitrary attempt to do so 
must fail. They may be sub-divided thus :—idiots, 2 boys; imbeciles, 
30 boys, 16 girls; mentally exceptional, 3 boys, g girls; feebly 
gifted, 89 boys and 85 girls. Of the imbeciles 2 boys and 2 girls 
were epileptic. 

Epileptics, and Children with History of Fits during School Life. 
—Boys, 36; girls, 18; total, 54. These cases were inquired for in 
every school, and in some instances children not attending school 
were sent for by the teachers. Any case with a history or indica- 
tions of fits during school life was entered in this group for what 
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it may be worth ; these cases have been published. ‘The correla- 
tions of these cases are :— 


With defects in development...........:0:00+ boys 19; girls 9; total 28 
45 abnormal nerve-signs. ....:....eccree >> 223 aga 13S 
low nutrition... .;.eeae ae 55 Ga Paps tke 
5, mental dulitess ..2)..-s-b ease eae 1 LOS Cae ee eee 


Children Crippled, Paralysed, Maimed or Deformed. Boys, 155; 
girls, 84; total, 239.— These children varied greatly in brain 
power; some were mentally bright, others dull; they also varied 
in condition of health. The conditions of disease causing crippling 
were in various stages, and many of these children were capable of 
work and play. Five boys and 5 girls were mentally defective. 
The correlations of these children are :— 


With defect in developmentomi.semers boys 44; girls 27; total 71 
py | MMOYV@-SIQNIS.:c.evosacbysseesee cee ee 4 DLs. dea 
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Cripples from congenital defect ............ » 15 og Oe 
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Eye Cases. Boys, 836; girls, 637; total, 1,473. No tests 
were used as to acuteness of vision, or errors of refraction, but 
when the eyes were looked at obvious defects were noted. Cases 
of ophthalmia were not registered, but some of its late effects were 
recorded under the headings, ‘“‘ disease of cornea,” and “ eyes lost 
‘by disease;” ophthalmia was seen in several day schools. 
Under the heading, “ squint,” are registered, boys, 485; girls, 322 ; 
total, 807. Cases requiring operation as well as cases probably 
capable of correction by spectacles are here included. Children 
using spectacles in schoo] were enumerated; with convex glasses, 
boys, 124; girls, 152; total, 276; with concave glasses, boys, 25 ; 
girls, 23; total, 48. The group of eye cases demonstrates what a 
large amount of ophthalmic work is needed among children, and 
the fact that with 807 cases of squint, only 276 used convex glasses, 
shows that spectacles must be required by many who do not use 
them. See Table I, Col. 7. 

Children that appear to require special care and training.—Some 
difficulty has been experienced in framing anything like a definition 
of this class of children. I think that each of these children should 
be known to the managers, and that each case should be considered 
separately. It is not intended to imply that these children cannot 
be provided for in day schools, but they need to be provided for. 
Hye cases and the deaf are not included, not on account of their 
small number, but because these cases could not be specially 
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investigated in this inquiry, and attention has been fully drawn to 
their condition in other reports. In this group are included 
“ children mentally feeble,” ‘‘epileptics,”’ ‘‘cripples,” and the 
children who appeared in every one of the four primary groups of 
defects, 7.e., children of defective constitution, with defective or 
disordered brains and mental dulness.. The group as thus arranged 
is given in Table V, and, allowing for overlapping cases, contains 
817 children (boys, 473; girls, 344), or 1°6 per cent. on the 50,000 
seen. 


TaBLE V.—Cases that appear to require Special Care and Training on 
Grounds of Physical or Mental Condition. 





Number of Cases among 


fe) Child ‘ 
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Boys. Girls, Total. 

Cases defective or exceptional in mental status ....| 124 110 234 

Epileptic or with history of fits 0.0.0... cseeees 36 18 54 

Crippled, paralysed, or maimed, &. occ a 84 239 
Cases defective in development and of low nutri- 

tion ; with abnormal nerve-signs and morte | 192 159 349 
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507 369 76 
Some children appear in more than one of the 

classes given above; the actual number of ; 473 344 817 
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It has been shown that the constitution and present condition 
of school children varies much, and the records of the experience 
of the teachers with the individual children indicates a correlation 
between such physical facts and mental dulness. It is to the 
advantage of the public that the defective and the dull should be 
encouraged to regular school attendance; might not this be better 
secured if in assessing educational results, allowance were made for 
the presence of the less favoured children? Is it practicable to 
prepare an assessment of the child-material in a given school by 
means of inspection such as I have described, or some simple 
modification thereof? For this purpose I have arranged the 
children in three groups,® and determined for each group the 
average percentage of dull children. The numbers’ are given in 
Tables IX and XI, which may be compared with the numbers 
obtained by inspection of an individual school. There are two 
kinds of results of good training, absence of abnormal nerve-signs, — 
and absence of mental dulness; both results depend in part upon 

6 1. Development cases with nerve-signs. 


2. Development cases without nerve-signs. 
3. Nerve cases without development defect. 
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the child-material collected in the school. The normally made 
children should not present abnormal nerve-signs, and in those of 
defective development much may be done to remove them—this is 
the ideal perfection of training. 

We may next review the 50,000 children as collected in groups 
of schools which have been arranged as to social class, nationality, 
and resident, and day schools. See Tables VIII and IX. The 
classes or groups of children previously described may be traced 
through each group of schools, and their relative proportions noted. 
10,000 children in 20 day schools of upper social class are com- 
pared with 26,000 children in 52 poorer day schools. It is somewhat 
surprising to see that the percentages go against the upper class 
in all columns. 

Poor Law and certified industrial schools may be compared as to 
the condition of the children with the homes and orphanages. See 
Tables VIII and IX. It is seen that a larger proportion of the 
children had to be noted in the certified industrial schools than in 
the Poor Law; the homes and orphanages presenting fewer defec- 
tive cases. This character is maintained throughout the columns 
of the table, except as to the number of “children reported as dull 
‘“‘by the teachers,” which is higher for orphanages than in the 
certified schools. In seeking an explanation these groups of 
schools should be analysed as to nationality. 

The resident schools taken as one group containing—boys, 8,246 ; 
girls, 5,403; total, 13,649, are placed in contrast with the day 
schools taken collectively, which contain—boys, 18,638; girls, 
17,740; total, 36,378. A larger proportion of children had to be 
noted in the resident schools, and also for each defect, except 
“low nutrition,” “development cases, with low nutrition and 
“* nerve-signs,” and ‘* small heads.” 

It seems that the least favoured children gravitate to schools 
supported by the public. 

Comparing the children in schools for English, Irish and Jews, 
some important particulars become apparent. The percentages 
indicating the proportion of cases with defects rises greatly on 
contrasting the Irish with the English children,’ so that 30 per 
cent. of all the children had to be noted, as against 17 per cent. of 
English, and this is maintained for each defective condition, except 
“small head,” in which the percentage rises against the English 
children. Jam not prepared to deal with the significance of oes 
facts, and it must be remembered that they are drawn from schools 
mostly near London, and only one of these was a day school. 

The Jewish children, 2,961 (boys, 1,389; girls, 1,572), were 
those seen in the free schools, Whitechapel. Here the percentage 

7 See Tables VIII, IX, XII. 
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that had to be noted fell to 15°7, and “development cases”? fell 
from 10°8 per cent. for the English to 7°5 for the Jews; and the 
only percentage against the Jewish children is for “‘ growth, small.” 
Among the Jewish boys there was a rise of 1 per cent. for “ nerve- 
““ cases” as compared with English boys, but these cases were 
shghtly lower among the girls.. The numbers reported dull were 
3 per cent. lower than with English ; for Jew boys, the percentages 
being equal for English and Jewish girls. Cases of “low 
“nutrition”? were half as common as among the English, falling 
to 2°7 per cent. 

In the consideration of general, social, and educational problems, 
it is convenient to present the children in groups described in terms 
connoting combined physical conditions; and, again, when seeking 
information as to causation of defective conditions, the process of 
analysis must be used. 

“ Cranial abnormality” is said to be the most important defect 
in development, because it is the most frequent and has the highest 
correlation. Cranial abnormalities—boys, 1,528; girls, 1,048; 
total, 2,576. See Table III. 

Analysis of these cases of cranial abnormalities show :— 


PIE ORS © 5..\seracsvernsaseses.s boys 327; girls 738; total 1065 
Bate: HORS” oo...ice ccs. escoc0s.cess ieee Afi oy 08 
Bosses on cranium .........06 Ago 35 a7: 5, 622 


Other minor groups are given. Now, large heads and “ bosses 
*“on the cranium” are known to be largely due to rickets, which 
is a preventable condition. Were all possible means adopted for 
the prevention of the rachitic condition we should probably have 
fewer children with cranial abnormalities and defects correlated 
thereto. ‘‘ Small heads,” as forming the largest sub-group, appears 
worthy of full consideration. They were correlated— 


With nerve-signs .........0.004. boys 177; girls 372; total 549 
pemebagy TULTIbION.. {i.......5. Rl tel ois te et OO FN sas pW) 
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“Small heads” form a prominent condition as affecting girls 
more than boys; the percentage varies among the nationalities. 


Among the English .... boys 1°3 per cent.; girls 3°4 per cent. ; total 2°3 per cent. 
Wee eshte 53% ie ad 3 Bak ee! ep ek Wi hes; 
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Among the social classes, contrary to the rule, they are more 
frequent among the poorer children; the largest proportion 
appears among the girls in the certified industrial schools, thus :— 
Poor Law schools ........ boys 0°7 per cent.; girls 1°6 per cent.; total 11 per cent. 
Certified industrial........ ek :s EO Ss eee ee 
Homes and orphanages RAMEY Fy, ie s ea amare 
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The average percentage upon the 50,000 children is—boys, 
1'2; girls, 3'2; total 21, A table in the full report gives distri- 
bution of these cases in districts; the following are quotations :— 





Percentage of Small Heads. 
































Number of Children seen. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
Bermondsey fis ste te iteverat tats 1,135 773 O1 2°8 
RS ELAN iis-g eicnetvosepeedanopremnns 484: 452 1°4 4°O 
Uity-ot London. 9 .iaince.snae 321 590 1:2 6°1 
Bethnal: Green .:...ccqc syste eee 718 632 Ash O74 
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A considerable amount of labour has been expended in showing 
the distribution of defects in development in 20 districts in and 
about London; the distribution is very unequal, but as it is 
evident that at present the comparatively small number of schools 
seen does not justify any conclusions being drawn on this matter, 
which is of great importance, I will refer to the published tables 
without entering further upon the subject. 

Some points concerning low nutrition, development defect, and 
institution life, may now engage attention. 

As to the “Cases of Low Nutrition” 
demonstrated :— 

(1.) Contrary to the rule for defects there are more cases of 
low nutrition among girls than boys. 

(2.) The cor relavee of low nutrition with development defect 
is higher for girls than for boys. 

(3.) Low nutrition is less frequent in resident than in day 
schools. 

When we take the percentages of cases of “low nutrition 
‘‘ without development defect’ upon the total number of children 
seen, it appears that the numbers are a trifle higher with boys than 


these facts have been 

















girls. The following figures and percentages are given for all the 
schools :— 

Boys Girls Total. 
‘“‘ Low nutrition with development defect”’ ............ 733 726 1,459 
‘Low nutrition without development defect”’........ 297 247 544 
Total number of cases of “low nutrition” ............ 1,030 973 2,003 

Percentages upon the total numbers of children 
seen. 

“Low nutrition with development defect” ............) 2°7 ake 2°9 
“ Low nutrition without development defect” ........ EA 1'0 1:0 
* Cases of low nutrition {cena eee vee 38 42 40 
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Development defect appears as the great cause of low nutrition, 
predisposing the children to abnormal nerve-signs and mental 
dulness. The facts are shown in Table III. Are these children 
benefited by residence in a boarding institution? They may be 
fattened, especially the girls, by the regular living, good feeding, 
and absence of causes of mental excitement, but at the cost of 
becoming slightly more dull mentally—especially the girls; while 
nerve-signs are increased—especially among the boys. 

Following the experience gained, the following estimate may 
be given, showing the probable results of placing them first in a 
day school and then in a resident school :— 





TaBLE X.—Condition of “ Development Cases” in Day and in Resident 


Schools. 
In THE Day ScHoo.. 

Boys’ Side. Girls’ Side. 
100 boys with defects in development. | 100 girls with defects in development. 
TU GEW Oe ooo ielee ened eeviiesdessee HOR IURIN OFVO: CRSOS oes Shewonsests.bsesteedtosce Qos 47 
Bric Shays Ss. Tr SRR I ee COP NIEN TEILULOWM LOW: occ Riacpenscissdo¥arseeterene 38 
RGR CLA ae Ear ees. .-.gconesusereonaee os SEB TNODORCCCL GUL. fst; cusdaaucacts.secscsnessee 40 
Cases of nutrition low, et 111 Cases of nutrition low, ae i! 

EATERIES oa ch 2s oSvenenecdlss yes ecs pioneer on Cull”, ccaaatnetceuetiees 
In THE RESIDENT SCHOOL. 

Boys’ Side. Girls’ Side. 
100 boys with defects in development. | 100 girls with defects in development. 
CO Csi nae ss ends och cane ons Ope OE VOL CREED t: ccasct . Me Rcay nays eset undo 52 
OM | ek cactdyccee be dccceecsieave LO SANE AELOUA LOWS 5.5 ccna Mae Rue stays sharan 20 
evpon ais (CUES 2 ears eee ee ame LoepOrcedk, CU lle .......cvcsetanesenes Anas 44 


Cases of nutrition low, pve 118 Cases of nutrition low, vaca he 
BP PEMOREC UL. .f00 trem -csa-esieeseraseeee Signs OM Gulls vei eee 
It is thus obvious that residence contrasted with home life and 
day school produces marked effects, different among boys and girls. 
On both sides of the resident school nutrition becomes higher, 
more markedly with the girls. Nerve-signs increase with residence, 
especially with boys. Mental dulness increases with residence 
slightly, more so among the girls. 
The loss and gain from putting 100 boys and 100 girls with 
defects in development in resident schools may be represented 
thus :-— 








Boys. Girls. 
Fewer cases of low nutrition ......c......csssssssseveee 7 18 
More cases of abnormal nerve-signs ............... 12 ts 
More cases of mental dulness ou... eeeeeeeeeeee 2 4 
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This estimate is compiled from percentages on the 50,000 
children; it might be calculated from tables presenting English 
children only. (See Table XII.) 

In arranging this method of school inspection and preparing 
reports, I have endeavoured throughout to find means of pre- 
senting the children in groups whose needs may be considered, 
and at the same time not to lose sight of the needs of individual 
children. This may be illustrated in the following report on a 
school :— 

‘“‘Tt is located in one of the lowest parts of London, probably 
scarcely one child is above the very poor. The streets in the 
immediate neighbourhood are narrow, and the families mostly 
live in block dwellings.” 


Taste XI.—Report on Schools. 


Average Percentage 
among the 50,000, 


Numbers Found. 








Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 

Nm bers SON... cscesse-s-cencs bec ee eee pose 165 239 — —_— 
~* MOted Wi... eee 39 57 20°7 len 
Development cases 0... cssecteceey beaceenees 17 29, 13°4 9°6 
INCYrVe CASES |...) th eicssseente ee 22 37 12°6 8°9 
Cases of low nutrition t:..5:..ysee 5 17 3'8 4°2 
Reported as dull 22.0. csiccstunncsae te eee 22 25 82 6°3 
Eiye CAS09\....0./.c..edijaneres teenie ee 5 9 31 2°3 
acer cases with nerve-signs ea oide 7 10 73 a9 
5, without nerve-signs 10 12 61 4°9 

Nerve cases without development defects) 15 17 5°3 4°2 
Development cases with nerve-signs ae Ls 6 

and lowcsnitrition. (age... fre ene t <4 . 

Small childven...c0:-.: athens eee 3 6 0:8 0°9 
Children with small heads............ 0.0... 3 8 1:2 Be2 
Exceptional children. (.c;ay epee tee 3 2 — as 





From a general statement of the condition of the school, we 
may pass on to details of some individual children which concerns 
the managers ; the names could be given. 

Hye Cases.—3 boys and 6 girls squinted ; none used glasses. 

Of the ‘‘ Exceptional Cases,” brief notes are as follow :— 

(1,610.) Boy, age 8, Standard I; ‘‘ body well made. Is over- 
“mobile with twitching fingers, mouth open, grins, speech in- 
“distinct, but response in action good and quick. ‘Teachers’ 
“report, cannot read or do the simplest calculation, practically 
‘* does no work.” 

(1,613.) Boy, age 8, Standard I; “ body well made; orbicu- 
‘‘laris oculi relaxed, indicating exhaustion ; speech very defective, 
‘but response in movement good. He does not know money and 
‘ cannot calculate anything; has no idea of any work.” 
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(1,614.) Boy, age 11, Standard II; “very short and small, 
‘head small; right eyelid droops (congenital ptosis). He is thin, 
‘‘ and weak physically, mentally and morally.” 

(1,644.) Girl, age 18, Standard I; well made, but wanting 
in expression and squints, and is pale. She is ricketty and walks 
with irons, but has just broken collar-bone. Reported dull. 

(1,6538.) Girl, age 14, Standard Il; ‘‘fairly well built, 
“expression wanting; can speak fairly and tell value of money. 
‘Tt is not that the brain is defective, but the school report is: 
“«¢ Cannot read, has been in school five years and can do nothing ; 
“‘ not spiteful or troublesome.’ ” 

Reports on small-headed children are as follow :— 

(1,593.) Boy, age 8, Standard, Infant; short and small for age; 
head no bigger than a baby’s; pale, thin, and very dull. 

(1,603.) Boy, age 8, Standard I; head small, eyes not well 
moved ; response in action slow and inaccurate; very dull. 

Case 1,614 has been already given. 

(1,633.) Girl, age 6, Standard, Infant; head very small; pale, 
thin, very dull. (1,636.) Girl, age 7, Standard, Infant; head very 
small, expression wanting, dull. (1,641.) Girl, age 10, Standard I; 
head small, expression wanting, lordosis; ‘‘a truant, backward, 
“can copy well.” (1,642.) Girl, age 8, Standard I; short and 
small, head small, expression bright, average ability. (1,648.) 
Girl, age 8, Standard I; head very small and conical, mouth open, 
nervous hand with finger twitches, dull. (1,657.) Girl, age 8, 
Standard II; head small, hand balance weak, thin, bright at 
lessons. (1,658.) Girl, age 8, Standard IL; small thin child with 
small head, bright. (1,665.) Girl, age 8, Standard III; a small 
thin child with small head, reported dull. 

In placing before you some results of this inquiry concerning 
the child population, my chief purpose has been to show that it is 
possible to conduct such investigations upon scientific principles, 
and that useful results may be obtained. Many problems have 
been suggested, and evidence, as at present collected, has been 
brought to bear upon them; it is, however, obvious that a much 
larger amount of evidence must be prepared before a final opinion 
can be formed upon the propositions dealt with. A committee 
appointed by the International Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy is prosecuting this work, and I hope to report on 100,000 
more children, and submit the results of tabulation to actuarial 
investigation. 
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1893.] Condition of Children in One Hundred and Sia Schools. 89 


Tas_e VII.—WMental Dulness as reported by the Teachers in co-relation with 
Physical Defects, showing Number of Children presenting such Defect, 
the Number of the reported Dull, and the Percentage of Dull Children 
taken upon the Number presenting the Condition, Jor 50,000 Children. 





Reported Percentage of 
Number of Children presenting by the Teachers as Dull Children taken il 
each Mentally Dull. presenting the Condition. 





Condition or Combination respectively. 
Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. 























Cases presenting defect in de- : 
ROCHA OF alain SR pik ccna tines 1,898 | 928 | 2,826 | 386 | 415 | 39:7 


B. 0,616.04. 25235. 2. 5,831. 


Cases presenting abnormal nerve- e : : ; 
em a ae Ste Cte 1,370 880 / 2,250 | 40°1 | 424 | 41:0 


B. 3,413. G. 2,074. T. 5,487. 


Development cases with abnormal } ; 
RUOUMESOUONS (csv cscs cet dnigee se sansposi 21a | Se AE Wea a ce ea 
B. 1,975. G@. 1,096. 17. 3,071. 





Nerve cases without development : ; 
1 CDSS Se i cee ara es Aha 535 | 405 | 940] 872) 4174) 389 
B. 1,438. G@.979. T. 2,416. 


Development cases without nerve- BAI 
OE Merrie tes con) dissbansasescaeste sess 
B. 1,641. G. 1,139. T. 2,780. 


441 | 982 | 82:9 | 38-7] 35°3 


Cases presenting low nutrition ........ B02 es O8 Ne OF) Pe oo0 |. 40°01 39:7 
B. 1,080. G. 973. T. 2,003. 





Development cases with low nu- F , ; . 
ee dacs icavuaseaensvagsess 291 299 581 | 89°7 | 39°9 | 39°8 
B. 733. G@. 726. T. 1,459. 


Development cases with low nu- : : : 
trition and abnormal Be me oR) | SED EN ae a 


B. 412. G. 381. T. 798. 


Cases without development, de- K. : 
fect, and abnormal nerve-signs } preity EY Sa CARA (iB ee oO Mae a 


B. 625. ‘G. 394. T. 919. 


Response in action defective ............ 75 39 | 114] 67:0 | 69:0 | 67°8 
B2112. 6.56, 3T..168. 


Cases with development defects 
or with nerve-signs ................... 
B. 5,054. G. 3,213. @. 8,267. 


1,933 | 1,333 | 3,266 | 382 | 414 | 39°1 


Cases noted for some defective 
BRE FESRE enc N 5 cu ccc esos cae <dissesenses \ 2,216 | 1,463 |8,679 | 39°7 | 4o°5 | 40°0 


By 0,0/9. Gy 3,607. T. 9,186; 


Among the 50,027 children ............ 2,216 | 1,463 | 3,679 8-2 6°3 7:0 
B. 26,884. @. 23,143. T. 50,027. | 
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Taste XII.—Showing Analysis of the Distribution of Children seen according to 
Nationality and Groups of Schools, giving for Boys and Girls the Percentage of 
Conditions stated, taken upon the Number seen. 























Percentage Percentage Percentage — 





























Percentage Percentage t ae 
50,027 Children, of Numbers | pevelopment of bases f Lay (eae 
arranged in Nationalities as to voted. Cases. Nerve Cases. | Nutrition. Teachers. © 
groups of Schools. eo re: Se ee 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. Girls. ] Boys. | Girls. 
English children— 
Day Schools .....seeeeee 192 40 | 48] 78 
Poor Law .......cceerevseseees 21°8 A. 
Certified Industrial ........ 21°1 ; 


Homes and Orphanages | 22°2 


Total for English children....| 20°0 | 15°6 


—_———— | — 








Irish children— 





TE) Gale Be 65. 











Day Schools ....cssesesssees 24°0 | 16°4 [148 . 
POO Liaw icccse cece se eceees 27°8 | 191 | 186 3°6 | 2°0 [12:2 | 10% 
Certified Industrial ........ 49°7 52 |11°6 | 20°8 | 189m 








Total for Irish children ........ 34°5 | 19°3 





| a 
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Jewish children— 
Day School .....ssoeeeeeees 1732s 














GEPATIC COLE tortenes ceesacececeevauee=e 





Table XIII. This table represents the distribution of cases of 
“ some defects in development.” (See column No. 3 in the centre 
of the table.) Next it shows the ratio of each defect upon the 
number seen in each area. (See columns 8 to 12 on the left hand.) 
It shows also the ratios of each defect upon the cases of mal- 
development. (See columns 8 to 12 on the right hand.) 

It must be observed : 

(1) That the data contained in the above tables are necessarily 
limited. The children examined in the several areas were com- 
paratively but a small proportion of the child-population of each 
district. 

(2) That in order to draw final conclusions as to the causation 
of defects and their distribution in various localities, a much 
larger number of children must be seen. 
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Discussion on DR. WARNER’S PAPER. 


Berore the paper was read, the Chairman (Mr. Rownanp Hamitton) 
in introducing Dr. Warner, said that the paper represented the 
first result of about four years’ work, and upon this was based a 
far larger investigation which was still in progress. He wished to 
assure his educational friends that this investigation was not to 
be associated with the indiscriminating cry of ‘‘ over pressure’’ in 
schools raised some years ago. It was carried out in a scientific 
spirit, and though its results would be of much interest to all con- 
cerned in the care of children, there was no intention of intruding 
unasked advice on the managers of schools. Moreover, the inquiry 
was of a much wider range, and covered not only public elemen- 
tary day schools, but schools of a higher grade, and of boarding 
institutions of various kinds which undertook the entire charge of 
the child’s life. 
The paper was then read. 


Mr. C. S. Loco said that Dr. Francis Warner had in this investi- 
gation applied what he might term a statistical microscope to the 
physical condition of the child population. He had formulated 
a systern of signs as indicating physical condition. Many of 
these signs people would notice in every-day life casually. But 
no medical man had hitherto made them the basis of investiga- 
tion and patiently worked out the results. These results were 
suggestive. A single defect might mean’much or little. The 
combination of defects as shown in Table VII, the combination, 
for instance, of nervous defects with abnormal developments, 
suggested conditions that would have to be remedied if any use- 
ful education was to be imparted. And here our system of 
education was very weak. Advice and means of remedy were 
not now available for parrying the consequences of defects which 
might appear of slight importance to a casual observer, but 
early attention to which would possibly prevent serious mischief. 
As to other results, girls it appeared fared better than boys; 
they showed fewer defects, and, beginning life better, it was 
noteworthy that, grown to womanhood, they outlived men. Jews 
had fewer defects than Gentiles—a point that should not be 
forgotten in its relation to immigration. And children in the 
poorer schools showed healthier conditions than children in the 
better-to-do schools. ‘“ Low nutrition” was not a thing by itself, 
but connected with various defects and abnormalities. This 
seemed to justify both a more scientific treatment and, in charity, 
what he would call the individual method. Only thus would due 
attention be paid to the different difficulties of different cases. As 
to practical measures, the evidence pointed to the need of more 
consultation with doctors as to the condition of children in school, 
aud to the need of continuous treatment in certain cases, either 
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through the help of a trained nurse attendant at the school, or 
through the advice of medical men at a dispensary or hospital. It 
pointed also to the need of trained and painstaking school managers. 
Without managers who cared for the health of the children, and 
were prepared to learn how to help them in a multitude of small 
ways, little could be accomplished. Dr. Warner’s figures showed 
that all classes should attack the question of education in England 
from a new standpoint—especially education in its relation to the 
health of the child population. 


Mr. J. W. Patmer remarked that although the inquiry was a 
large one, yet these 50,000 children only represented a small 
proportion of the number whom it was possible to examine. If 
they considered the number of public elementary school children 
in London, they would have to deal, instead of with 234 mentally 
feeble, with something like 3,000, and of cases requiring special 
care and training on grounds of physical or mental condition 
there would be nearly 10,000. These figures showed the im- 
portance of the inquiry. The fact was that they were as yet 
dealing with too small a number, deductions being drawn in some 
instances from less than 300 cases. With reference to what Mr. 
Loch had said as to women surviving longer than men, it was 
curious to notice that, contrary to the rule for defects, there were 
more cases of low nutrition among the girls than among the boys. 
Dr. Warner had stated that ‘“‘defect in development” was associated 
with, and caused, low nutrition: he would like to hear something 
as to how far “low nutrition,” resulting from under feeding, 
caused defective development. With a greater number to deal 
with, no doubt some light could be thrown on this last question, 
and many other interesting problems solved. 


Mr. Davip CuHapwick said that having had some experience in 
connection with girls’ schools of the higher class, and also as a 
Governor of the Royal Holloway College, he naturally felt in- 
terested in Dr. Warner’s paper, and in those who came up for 
examination there, particularly in those who had failed to pass. 
He had often asked himself what caused the failure in special 
cases, where there was no ailment or want of nutrition, &c. It 
was due often to one defect, and generally attributed to memory 
or want of diligence; and he would hke to know what part 
memory did play in the organisation of a girl or boy failing to 
pass an ordinary examination. Education could not be drilled 
mechanically into a boy or girl; the paper had shown that we 
had serious mental and physical defects to cope with, and these 
Statistics would help to show how to improve or amend the evils. 
Jf Dr. Warner would follow up his observations by others made 
among the Irish, the Jews, and the English upper social classes, 
he was sure that such investigations would be welcomed by all 
concerned, 


Rev. W. D. Morrison said that there was no doubt there was a 
very close connection between human action and the physical 
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condition of the person who acted; and he was positive that if the 
anomalies at present in existence amongst the population could be 
reduced, both the pauper and the criminal population would also 
be reduced. It was a remarkable fact that amongst criminals a 
large proportion of anomalies was found grouped together in very 
much the same way as had been recorded by Dr. Warner. This 
was a very practical question from a merely financial point of view. 
The criminal population cost the country some 10,000,000/. a year ; 
many crimes were caused by the abnormal physical and mental 
structure of the offender, and if some practical remedies could be 
devised for reducing the anomalies of the general population, 
crime would decrease, the taxes could be reduced enormously, 
and persons and property generally would be much more secure. 
He would like to ask whether there was any difference observed 
between children in the country and children in towns. When a 
city increased in size, its criminal population tended to increase 
at a still faster ratio, and it would be interesting to learn whether 
the inhabitants of a town became more anomalous than the country 
people. The elucidation of this question would naturally require 
much money and patience, but good results might be arrived at 
from such an inquiry. If a comparison could be made between the 
children of Liverpool, for instance, and those of Cornwall and 
Devon, a practical result would be obtained, and the close connec- 
tion, which he was positive existed between the moral and physical 
condition of the people, would be more clearly exhibited. 
Dr. Warner had pointed out that women were as a rule less 
defective than men; it was noteworthy that they were also less 
criminal. It might be that a woman, being more normally consti- 
tuted, was therefore less addicted to transgressions of the law. 
Another interesting point was that the Roman Catholic Industrial 
and Reformatory Schools in this country. mostly recruited from 
Irish children, showed a mortality about twice as high as that. 
which prevailed in schools of similar character containing children 
of English parents, a result which quite harmonised with the 
statistics of Dr. Warner. 


Mr. J. G. Ruopus asked whether the work, of which the 
results had just been placed before them, was intended to point to 
measures calculated to meet the abnormality of mind and body 
found among many children, or to prevent and anticipate that 
condition. He had had a good deal to do with pauper lunatic 
asylums in London, and had had forced upon his attention con- 
ditions of life which could not but result in the procreation of 
other lives which must almost certainly be deficient or imperfect. 
He thought a great step would be made if the life history of some 
of the children presented to Dr. Warner could be traced, so as to 
endeavour to discover the origin of some of the conditions so un- 
fortunately prevalent. If it could be proved that such children 
were the offspring of individuals one or both of whom had passed 
through a lunatic asylum, these latter could be identified, and some 
conclusions might be drawn as to how the unhappy condition of 
things recorded had been brought about. 
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Mr. C. M. Kennepy asked where these observations had been 
taken, and to what localities they apphed? The only clue afforded 
by the paper was that they all appeared to have been made in the 
valley of the Thames, which was altogether an exceptional area 
from an ethnographic point of view. Besides which it was a very 
limited area; and in order that observations of this character may 
possess real significance, they ought to be taken over large areas 
of country, and include all classes of the population of the several 
districts thus selected. 


Mr. F. Henverks asked if the observations had all been taken 
hy qualified medical men, as it was very important to secure 
homogeneity on the part of the observers. With regard to 
Mr. Kennedy’s remark, he did not think that, actuarially, any 
exception could be taken to the figures. They were rather few, 
but this was necessarily the case in any tentative experiment of 
this kind, which Dr. Warner had so ably inaugurated. 


Mr. R. H. Inverts Paterave trusted that Dr. Warner would tell 
them where the twenty schools of the upper social class were, and 
whether the children in them were of different ranks of life. He 
also hoped that Dr. Warner, in continuing his inquiry, would 
include country schools, and children living under different social 
conditions. 


Dr. Warnzr, in reply, said that in using the term “defect in 
development,” he did not wish to imply that there was necessarily 
any real degradation or decadence in the children, or that the 
conditions among them were now worse than formerly. He 
considered that these tables showed rather what proportion at the 
present day remained unevolved to the average type. With regard 
to the important connection between a bad congenital condition 
and a tendency to grow thin, he had found that of the 2,000 cases 
of children who were ‘“ thin, delicate, or of low nutrition,” some 
400 only were of low nutrition and free from defective develop- 
ment. They were almost all development cases. Replying to 
Mr. Chadwick, he himself put a very low value on memory, and 
he knew of instances of imbeciles having an excellent memory. 
It did not prove anything like good intellectual faculty; and he 
thought an examiner of any experience could always appreciate 
the difference between a cultivated student and one whose memory 
had been crammed, by putting a few simple questions, the answers 
to which required the exercise of a little judgment. Concerning 
mental faculty of children, he had given at the eud of the paper 
an account of the pupils in a certain school, and some irregular 
nerve-signs were there detailed. He had pointed out particular 
defects to the manager of the school which might be put right ~ 
by drill, training, &c., but he was told that they had no power to 
use special modes of training. If the teachers could devote more 
attention to removing the so called nerve-signs, the children would 
be in a much better condition to receive their moral and mental 
instruction. With regard to the moral aspect of the case, this 
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had been with him a primary inducement to take the subject up. 
There was little or no provision made for the boys who would do 
wrong and who could not be made to go to school. The parents 
were sometimes fined although they might have done all they 
could; while the fault really. lay with the boy’s defective make. 

There was no remedy fer these parents, nor would there be until 
it was recognised that there were besides the blind and dumb, 

other children for whom special provision had to be made, the 
children who were lower ithan others, feeble in make and con- 

stitution, and who ought equally to ‘be specially dealt with as 
among “the afflicted classes.” At the time of the last meeting of 
the International Congress of Hygiene and Demography in. 
London, some of the continental representatives said that their 
governments would not allow them te make any inspections of 
schools; and they asked that Hngland :should take the lead, and 
that our government should then communicate to theirs what 
had been done. Our legislature had as yet taken no action, but 
in America, where they were more eager to get all the 
information they could, something was being done. In reply- 
ing to the Rev. W. D. Morrison’s observations, Dr. Warner said 
that he had not found evidence that the country population was 

better than that of the towns, and he did not think it was. He 

had seen several schools in the north of England, but without 
being permitted to take any notes, and it seemed to him that 

the condition in the northern manufacturing towns was better 

than in London. The question of heredity was a very difficult 

one. He was not connected with any asylum, but his experience 

was that feeble-minded children were often the offspring of 

exceedingly good parents. Those who came to him (both for 
private consultation, and the rather lower class which came to the 

hospital) were in the main above the social class to which they 

belonged in their power of intellectuality. He was quite aware 

that this was contrary to the experience of those who had to do 

with imbecile asylums, and who had a much larger number of 

cases to deal with than he had. He had evidence, however, that 

even if there were no heredity, or no offspring from the weak- 

minded, the evil would not be stopped. The offspring of the 

insane—as well as the defective—were very likely to be affected 

with various bad mental conditions rather than with a defective 

or idiotic mind from birth. In reply to Mr. Hendriks, he wished 

it to be clearly understood that the whole of the observations had 

been made by himself. 
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I.—Commercial History and Review of 1892.. 


Tue following is taken from the supplement to the Hconomiss 
of 18th February, 1893, im continuation of similar extracts for: 
previous years :— 


‘Twelve months ago we wrote that it was impossible to take a 
very hopeful view of the prospects of trade in 1892. ‘There are,’ 
we then said, ‘ some encouraging features, such, for instance, as the 
cheapness of the raw material for our manufactures. Prices of 
commodities, moreover, are now so low, that there is less margin: 
for a further fall. On the other hand, however, this very cheapness 
is forcing producers to reduce working expenses, and it is not 
unlikely therefore that labour disputes will be even more numerous 
than they were in 1890 and 1891. Further, some of our foreign 
customers are not: unlikely to be even less able to buy from us than 
they were in 1891, for whereas we began that year under engage-- 
ments to supply some of them with more money, these engagements 
have been fulfilled, and now our purse is closed against them, with 
no prospect of being open to them again.’ Certain other of our 
foreign customers, as well as- several of our own colonies, we 
further pointed out, were in financial difficulties: which would 
probably cause them to curtail their purchases of our products, and 
there was, therefore,.more likelihood of a contraction than of an 
expansion of trade. And, looking back over the year,.it is seen 
that events have moved pretty much in accordance with this 





























forecast. As to our foreign commerce, the record for the year is:— 
1892. 1891. Increase or Decrease. 
£ £ Per-ct. 
CTI yer or ae ee ee 423,892,000 | 435,691,000 | —11,799,000 | —2°7 
ied British and Trish | |  , 7,060,000 | 247,285,000 | — 20,175,000 | — 82 
PERM EER AN o ce, Sscsak satsbensessi a: 64,400,000 |; 61,796,000 | + 2,604,000 | + 4°2.- 
Aare eve ose ns se 715,352,000 | 744;622,000"| —29,370,000 | — 3°9 
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“There was, it will be seen, a shrinkage in the value of our 
total trade of close upon 4 per cent., while, if we look only to the 
imports retained for home consumption and to the exports of 
British produce, the decline amounts to fully 5 per cent. As 
regards the imports, however, the year’s operations were not by 
any means so unsatisfactory as a mere comparison of aggregate 
values would indicate. That we imported a larger amount of 
foreign produce for re-shipment 'than we did in 1891 is certainly 
not an unfavourable feature. Our transit trade is valuable to us, 
and it is gratifying to find that it is being maintained. And as 
regards the imports for home consumption, the value of which 
amounted to 359,492,000/., as compared with 373,894,000l. in 1891, 
the falling off was due not to any diminution in quantity, but 
wholly.to the lower prices at which we were able to purchase the 
foreign commodities. 

‘We paid last year 15,643,000/. less for our imports than we 
would have had to pay had prices remained at the level of 1891, 
and as the actual decline in aggregate value was no more than 
14,402,0001., it follows that there was an increase in quantity 
corresponding to a value of 1,241,000/., or about 0°33 per cent. 
But, while the volume of our imports was thus more than main- 
tained, there was some curtailment in that of our exports. In the 
value of these there was a recorded decline of 20,200,000/., and of 
this, 11,700,000l. represents the reduction due to the fall in prices, 
while 8,500,0oo0l. is attributable:to diminished shipments. Imports 
and exports combined, the volume of .our trade last year compared 
with that of immediately preceding years thus:— 


Volume of Our Foreign Trade. Increase or Decrease per Cent. as 
compared with previous Years. 























Imports Retained Exports of 
for Imports and Exports. 
Home Consumption. Home Produce. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
ASOD setcstastccnyses. Increase 0°33 Decrease 3°43 Decrease 1°17 
pear pe aaariespcscenctt . 4°34 Ps 5°30 Increase 0°25 
POOR. Sire Decrease 0°31 - 0°51 Decrease 0°39 
hehe, oy Increase 11°25 Increase 3°71 Increase 8°08 
tate Re 3 see ce eae = S48 K, 464 Ps 3°94 
EN fa OeCLb snneccaats 7 07 . 480 * 4°93 
PSUs cecaniste ee Decrease 0°37 os 5°33 " 1°94 











‘Further evidence of a slight contraction of trade is afforded 
by the traffic returns of our railway companies. Taking the fifteen 
chief English lines, a comparison with 1891 brings out the following 
result :— 
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Passengers and Parcels. Merchandise. Minerals. 
: 1892. 1891. 1892. 1891. 1892. 1891. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
rst six months ........ 12,732,100 | 12,880,600] 9,199,000] 9,262,100] 6,346,100] 6,875,800 
Race esees 15,353,600 | 15,322,300] 9,670,800] 9,711,100] 7,233,300] 7,053,000 




















Total for year ....| 28,085,700 | 27,702,900 | 18,869,800 | 18,973,200 | 13,579,400 | 18,928,800 

















crease or clecrease 
first six months.... 
lerease Or decrease 
second six months 


i + 351,500=2°8 per cnt.J— 63,100=0'7 per ent. |—529,700 =7°7 per cnt. 


i Poake00=02° ,, — 40,300=0%4 ,, +180,300=2°6 ,, 








otal increase or de- 


crease for year \ + 382,800 =1°4 per ent. ]— 103,400=0'5 per ent. |— 349,400 =2°5 per ent. 


“Jt is only with the goods traffic that we need here deal, and 
in that there was a falling off, which, as the following statement 
shows, contrasts unfavourably with the constant expansion of 
previous years :— 

Increase in Railway Receipts. 


Merchandise and 








Merchandise. Minerals. Millerats Cénhined! 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per: ent. 
hs ae Decrease 0°5 Decrease 2°5 Decrease 1°4 
ees ...5a.--. Increase 2°0 Increase 2°8 Increase 2°3 
90 io md 2'°8 as 4. <2 3 
89 . Ss 4°O aS 61 Fs 6°6 
; ee . 4°1 < 2°8 - as 
a ee 1°6 _ 3°6 8 aa 








“Bearing in mind the continuous extension of our railway 
system, it is difficult, in view of these figures, to resist the con- 
clusion that the volume of our home as well as our foreign trade 
suffered a slight diminution last year, and although the contraction 
was small, it has to be remembered that, with a steadily increasing 
population, if trade also does not increase, there is relative retro- 
gression. 

“ Judged by our Index Number, which registers the combined 
movements of a number of principal commodities, the general 
level of prices was not much lower at the close of 1892 than it was 
at the beginning. The record is :— 





‘Index Number,’ representing 
the Combined Prices of | 
Twenty-two Leading Commodities. 


BMA TANUAYY, 1898.1... -sasche0soseraeevventonces 2120 
MEE OT Eb O22. 25, ssc yoov st csratstossscaeets 2053 
» duly, RO Zia iete Lighter tec es 2081 
MRE AIAUREY foe 5S) i.aceccveceece caeredtecnneoss Beas 
» duly, 32) be Ree sere at ee 2199 
ote TAL ee GS) bese Saris ene esa 2224 
» duly, Ute lama ll Sake SARE 2259 
PUL GRIRUSRE YO SO Ritts. ealeccestisccdesovesee 2236 
» duly, oe Ne Oy eee ae 2161 
RAI a a ea dat cigepcainndigesenes 2187 
9 < Ate th Arce es gin een 2230 
as i 3 A ns Rh oR 2059-7 


> 
a - SU ee nice eee aoene 2023 
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“Tt will be observed, however, that during the first three- 
quarters of the year there was a decline of nearly 4 per cent., and 
when we examine the recovery that took place during the December 
quarter, it is found to be confined to a comparatively few commodi- 
ties, prominent amongst which are cotton and cotton goods. These, 
indeed: account for a rise of 42 in the Index Number benweed 
the Ist of July, 1892, and the Ist of January last, so that it is 
evident that the tendency in the majority of other commodities 
has been downwards rather than upwards. “And, if instead of 
comparing the prices at the beginning and end of the year we take 
the average for the twelve months, the level is undoubtedly lower 
than that of 1891. In our imports and exports the average move- 
ment for the year was :— 


Prices of Imports and Exports. Average Rise or Fall as compared with 
previous Years. 























mists oo pees Imports and Exports. 
Home Consumption. Home Produce. 
Per cnt. Per ent. _ Per ent. 
SOD eresiasesStaceese — 4°17 — 4°91 — 4°46 
£9) VAR Pe eee ae + 0°50 — 0°93 — 008 
AN eee renty Seen — 1°38 + 6°41 + 1°78 
Eee Pw iat, + 1°14 + 2°32 + 1°61 
fate) eed ey ph vo + 2°89 + 0°90 + 2°04 
Bence tee — 1°72 — 0°52 — 1°22 
ESI vse ee — 5°67 — 5°35 — 5°53 


‘It is impossible to place so much reliance upon a table of 
prices deduced, as this is, from the declared values of imports and 
exports, as upon one which deals with actual market quotations, 
because the declarations of value are often made carelessly, to say 
the least of it. If, however, it cannot be accepted as an exact 
measure of the movement in prices, it, at all events, shows the 
direction of the movement, and thus all available statistics go to 
show that last year manufacturers, as a whole, had to contend not 
only against a falling off in the demand for their products, but also 
against declining prices. Of course, even to them the fall in ~ 
prices has not by any means been an unmixed evil. It has reduced 
the cost of the raw material for their industries, and helped also to 
sustain the demand for commodities. Still, a falling market is 
always a trying one to producers, and that trial (ancy had to 
continue to undergo last year. 


“Tt is undoubtedly upon our agricultural industry that the fall 
in prices has told most heavily. Seldom have our farmers had a 
worse season to struggle against, and when upon a deficient harvest 
there has been heaped a heavy drop in the prices of nearly all their 
products, their condition, previously weakened by the prolonged 
agricultural depression, has become very distressful indeed. 7 
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“The movements in the prices of cereals are shown in the 
following table :— 


Gazette Average Price of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United Kingdom 
immediately after Harvest, 1886-92, and Total Average Gazette Price 
of Calendar Years. 











Periods. 1892. | 1891.}| 1890. | 1889.| 1888.| 1887.) 1886. 

Se dake. 0.0.)> $0) G.\-S.\ danse. ds | Sin dal $d 

BREE ESE VEAL... scecsssactoreeseoans zomeey S0cLl bse Sohal 2es6) 4) 201 L 33 x 
Calendar year average ......... Gn 413/ —|31 11429 Oa. 10/382 6/31 = 








Comparative Gazette Prices of Grain. 






































Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

Week. a ee 
1892. | 1891.| 1890.] 1892.| 1891.| 1890.] 1892. | 1891.| 1890. 
Se eas. -O.LS. d.)$.d.18. dad.) 8. d.|s. ad. s. a, 
1 Cet OSes 29 7/138 6|35 -]24 -|25 7/23 4[21 9/21 9) 20 4 
i 29.11/38 9/36 3]22 9/26 6|24 5721 5\21 5| 20 5 
| moet 139 4)86 6423 8126 4/25 4121 6)21 2/:20 3 
Pape 29N Ai 40 3135 9123 11126, 3/31 3121 2)2: 3} 19 2 
Sept. 3.........../29 1/40 11/34 6124 2/27 7/3011]20 3/21 9/19 1 
aes Comotat et tso 7127) 81-29 93/30. 3120 221 8.18 8 
1 eee aera, Le2y 1) }28 11/29 11419: 4)21 2li17 9 
ae 298 4/36 5/31 6/28 3/28 1/29 9]1810|/19 31/17 8 
i aa 27-104 34 5\31 2)27 111/28 -—|29 5418 -|18 10/17 5 
| 27 9134 4/30 11]27 11/28 10/29 3417 11]18 5/17 5 
ae mee aero ou 10127. 6128 11129. 7117 S118 7} le 8 
7h 28 7/|34 91381 -]27 9/29 6|29 10417 11)18 10|17 8 
Sea 25078 }365)°2'81, 6127, 9) 29 11,29 7)W711)18 68) 17 8 
Nov. B.ccsccss 28 9|35 111382 1127 7/30 7129 5/17 9l19 5|17 8 
fee 28) 3136 7/82 8127 4/30 11/29 3418 ~-|20 6/17 6 
ae O70tl 1372132 9126 7) 36 11/28 11418 —|21 4) 17 8 
Beste. Bee yer gine se te6. —| 31 3129 —f17 Fi 22 .4Nl7 8 
OO SA 6.0.0.8. pp t39 2102 81259 5136 11/28 9717 2\23° 4) 17 10 
| ea 26 10/38 11/82 2125 1/30: 9/28 5417 4|22 2| 17 10 
_ 26 4/37 10/382 4924 6/30 1/28 816 10/21 7/17 6 
4 AO EoeeORaGaroee 3124 6) 29.6128 S116 10)21 4) 17-91 

















‘‘ However severely it may have pressed upon those engaged in 
agriculture, to the great body of the people the cheapness of food 
has proved a very opportune advantage. It has very largely offset 
the diminution of their earnings, to which the working classes 
have had to submit. That diminution has resulted not so much 
from reductions (although reductions there were) of wages, as 
from the comparative scarcity of employment. In some cases, 
such, for instance, as the great Durham strike, and the present 
dispute in the cotton trade, the workmen have deliberately with- 
held their labour; but even to willing workers the amount of 
employment offering was less in 1892 than in immediately pre- 
ceding years. There are twenty-three trade unions that report 
regularly to the Board of Trade as to the number of their members 
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who are out of employment, and at the end of last year, eliminating 
those who were on strike, the proportion of unemployed was 8°3 per 
cent., which compares with the position at the close of previous 
years, thus :— 


Proportion 
Year. of Unemployed. 
Per Cent. 
T8092). ...csececcoossess0nsoeaepsceneenesteeranes aan eaeeme 8°3 
°OL ieseocesoghtostenyeeuee er Reet aaetaneemetaanest 4°4 
QO vee dveninisst shes deSqest eee eget Aeaeactee. aeee 2°4 
789. sacsccsderste beta ee Ls 
*BS sicoulechet. Geotcedln Rinehart aot 
"87 - : ssnsurvettancnconeee hhacam een eee em 8°5 
? BG veeccetitectscelens ee eee eee een 10°O 


‘“‘ And similar testimony to a lack of full employment is borne 
by the returns relating to pauperism. We have not yet received 
the returns for December, but the position at the end of November 
in this and each of the previous five years was :— 


England and Wales. 





End of November. baie nai vi an eee ‘Relief 
We 8 Pfs Se Rech ie 672,722 22°9 

2015 cee 660,823 22°7 

2 OO iiecaee eeee 675,999 2 ank 

289g: eee 702,396 24°7 

188: in ace 728,483 25°9 

(ST eiccoucs aot ee 740,165 26°6 








“For the first time for a number of years the pauper roll 
showed in 1892 an increase not only in actual numbers, but also 
in proportion to population, and as, to their credit, our working 
population will suffer a great deal before they will stoop to what 
they deem the degradation of accepting poor relief, there can be 
no doubt that the condition of the working classes, as a whole, 
underwent last year a change for the worse. That change, how- 
ever, did not materially affect the consumption of those dutiable 
articles upon which a large portion of their free income, after 
providing for the actual necessaries of life, is spent. What that 
consumption was in each of the past four years, the following 
statement shows :— 


Quantities Retained for Home Consumption. 

















1892. 1891. 1890. 
TGA Uiat.ayse caterer tas: Ibs. 207,113,700 202,456,800 194,008,500 
Coles Sear ee cwts. 256,200 261,100 256,200 
Tobacco tiikeniieds. lbs. 63,722,300 62,094,800 59,342,500 
Wines eters aces galls. 14,623,300 14,855,800 15,018,800 
Spirits, home ........ proof galls. 31,355,300 30,744,200 29,410,400 
58 pe. OTel gn ..5.) pale, 8,111,300 8,385,500 8,961,300 


Beeitrescee es barrels 31,508,651 31,667,300 31,236,800 
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“Of late years the consumption of tea and tobacco has been 
increasing very rapidly, and although the rate of growth was not 
so great in 1892 as in the immediately preceding year, it still was 
very considerable. But there was very little growth in spirits, 
and an actual falling off in beer, and, as when looking to these 
figures we must bear in mind the increase of population, it is clear 
that last year the necessity for economising in all but necessary 
expenditure made itself widely felt. And it would have made 
itself felt much more distinctly if the masses had not enjoyed the 
benefit of exceptionally cheap food supplies. 


**T'o the dulness of trade the financial stagnation that continued 
to prevail throughout the whole of 1892 largely contributed. The 
investing public have not yet regained the confidence that was so 
widely shaken by the crisis of 1890; and that is certainly not to 
be wondered at in view of the disclosures that are still being made 
as to the recklessness and want of judgment with which the 
affairs of many of the companies in which they were tempted to 
place their money have been conducted. The disclosures of the 
methods of trust company finance in especial—the almost idiotic 
rashness with which it has been shown that the funds of the 
shareholders were put into rubbish which it would be a misuse 
of language to dignify by the designation of securities, and the 
way in which fictitious profits have been worked out by the over- 
valuation of securities in order to swell the enormous gains of the 
founders—disclosures such as these have done more than anything 
else to spread and perpetuate a feeling of distrust, and will, it is 
to be feared, continue to exercise that baneful influence for some 
time to come. ‘The public, therefore, have refused to be tempted 
into taking part in new industrial or other undertakings. Trade 
has thus lacked the stimulus which that form of enterprise affords, 
and the curtailment of the spending power of many of our foreign 
customers through their inability to raise fresh loans has also, as 
we have already said, operated strongly to the restriction of 
business. 


“Whether in the current year we are likely to see any im- 
provement in the general condition of trade is a point upon which 
opinion differs greatly. There are those who think that the worst 
of the depression has been felt, and that any change now must be 
a change for the better, while others are of opinion that a lower 
depth will have to be touched before the recovery that sooner or 
later must take place begins. And between these two opinions it 
is difficult to decide. In some respects the outlook certainly is 
more favourable than it was at the beginning of 1892. The wages 
readjustments that have been effected during the year have gone 
some way towards enabling producers to meet the fall in prices by 
a reduction of working expenses. The paralysis of business in 
Australia consequent upon the financial crisis is being slowly 
recovered from. In South America also more business activity 
is being shown, and if the Argentine Government is only strong 
and honest enough to come to satisfactory arrangement with the 
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national creditors, it may again be helped in a moderate way to 
carry out works for the development of the great natural resources 
of the country. At home, too, the accumulation of savings which 
has been forcing up the prices of all first-class securities is not 
unlikely to begin soon to overflow and seek for fresh channels 
of investment. It is to be hoped, moreover, that our agricultural 
industry will not this year have to struggle against such extremely 
adverse influences as those under which it laboured last year; and 
finally, the lower level to which the prices of commodities have 
fallen should help to stimulate consumption and demand. On the | 
other hand, however, the condition of our working classes is not 
so good as it was twelve months ago, and that must act as a drag 
upon our home trade, whilst our trade with India and the Hast 
may be even more disturbed by the fluctuations in the silver 
market during 1893 than it has ever been before. For our part, 
we are inclined to think that the influences working towards the 
improvement of business are likely to prove stronger than those 
operating in the opposite direction, but that any recovery that 
may be experienced will be very gradual and hesitating. 


“Tn 1892, as in 1891, currency questions were much under 
discussion. In India a strong agitation for the closing of the 
mints against the free coinage of silver, and the establishment of 
a gold standard, was carried on, the contention of those by whom 
it was conducted being, that the Indian Government cannot con- 
tinue to bear the heavy and increasing loss on exchange to which 
it is subjected by the fall in silver, and that the constant fluctu- 
ations in exchange have utterly disorganised trade between Hurope 
and the Kast. And that the exchange difficulty, although it has 
been greatly exaggerated, is a serious one, both to the Government 
of India and to traders, is unquestionable. But the remedy 
proposed is worse than the disease. The closing of the Indian 
mints against silver would precipitate a further fall in the price 
of the metal; in so far as the attempt to give a scarcity value in 
India to the rupee was successful, it would be to the detriment of 
the mass of the people; while a gold standard without a gold 
currency would be ineffective, and the task of providing India 
with an adequate gold currency is beyond the power of the 
Government to accomplish. Accordingly, a committee which 
was appointed to consider the subject, although it has not yet 
reported, is understood to have decided against the adoption of 
the measures proposed. And no better success has attended the 
active agitation which the bi-metallists have been carrying on. 
At the instance of the American Government an International 
Monetary conference was held in Brussels at the close of the 
year to consider “‘ what measures, if any, can be taken to increase 
the use of silver in the currency of the nations.” At that con- 
ference a number of suggestions for the more extended use of 
silver for currency purposes were made, but none of them were 
seriously discussed. It was found, indeed, that no common 
ground upon which an agreement could be arrived at existed, 
and ultimately it was decided to adjourn until the 30th May. 
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The formal motion of adjournment was couched in terms express- 
ing ‘the hope that during the interval the careful study of the 
documents submitted to the conference will have permitted the 
discovery of an equitable arrangement which shall not infringe 
in any way the fundamental principles of the monetary policy of 
the different countries.’ In their report, however, the British 
delegates state that ‘we are unable to share these hopes. It 
appeared. to us that the discussions had shown such divergence 
of interests that there was little more prospect of an agreement 
after an interval of a few months. We did not, however, think 
it politic to oppose a wish generally entertained by the conference, 
and therefore contented ourselves with expressing doubts as to 
the advantages to be gained from further meetings, and urged 
that under no circumstances should the conference be called 
together again except for the consideration of a definite proposal ° 
emanating from the Government of the United States or some 
other Government.’ It remains now to be seen what action will 
be taken by the United States. Opinion there is growing in 
intensity against the maintenance of the Sherman law, which 
‘compels the Treasury to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver every 
month, and it is probable that when the new government assumes 
office next month prompt action will be taken for its repeal. 


“Investors, as has already been said, were not in a mood last 
year to respond to appeals for new capital, and, knowing this, the 
applications of financiers and company promoters were on a com- 
paratively small scale. They amounted in all to 81,137,000l., 
which compares with the total for previous years thus :— 



































1892. T891- 1890. 1889. 
£ £ £ £ 
1st quarter 30,943,000 30,549,000 30,243,000 54,846,000 
2nd. ,, 28,133,000 24,808,000 59,510,000 49,366,000 
orn. 7,716,000 16,936,000 39,103,000 34,526,000 
4th ,, 14,345,000 32,302,000 13,709,000 48,198,000 
81,137,000 104,£95,000 142,565,000 189,436,000 





“Classifying the applications of last year :— 








1892. 
£ 

POPOIZT, QOVEINIMCHLG ........0ce0seceoesnssesnsesrens 23,139,000 
‘Colonial and Indian Governments ........ 7,694,000 
EEE MIBIACOTPOLALIONS i i.c.0sccensenscvearoonsevesne 5,143,000 
Colonial and foreign corporations ........ 2,503,000 
ERE MR IRL NERY Sis cdc ass easdeivasye-9-dove> sodesesswasee 6,165,000 
Colonial and Indian railways ...........00. 4,181,000 
United States railways .........ccsssoseoeses 4,221,CCO 
South American and foreign oo... 6,289,000 
PE PUBULCOTISDADICS....0usvessdsosgarestexsstel (boomeongees 2,287,000 
1 LEMOS ROU EL Ws lhl A I ER ey, 1,357,000 
Myo acn ds tiderieedaneeeedelice «feresansace 1,853,000 
RAIL OO URLS 82.5 ost vascpdeah eokiiecahosseensene 16,305,000 
81,137,000 
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“From the Investors’ Monthly Manual we take the following 
comments upon this list. Of the above amount of new capital, 
23,000,0001. sterling were applied for by foreign governments, and 
ot this sum 19,000,000/.—made up of a German loan of 14,000,000. 
aud a Dutch loan of 5,000,c00/.—were subscribed abroad in their 
practical entirety. The remainder of the total sum applied for by 
foreign governments was divided mainly between the Transvaal 
and Chili. The Australasian colonies tempted the market now 
and again by offering more favourable terms than in previous 
years, but their loans, the principal of which was one of 2,000, 000/. 
offered by Victoria, by no means met with a warm welcome. 
English corporations, especially Manchester, in connection with its 
ship canal, borrowed more heavily than usual. The total sum 
applied for durig the year was 5,000,000/. A loan of 5,000,000/. 
by the new Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Hast Coast Railway, to 
stretch, as its name implies, right across the country, constitutes 
the bulk of the capital applied for by home railways. Colonial 
and Indian railways applied for over 4,000,000/., and American 
railroads for a similar amount. 6,000,000/. were applied for by 
railways in other parts of the world. Colonial and foreign cor- 
porations have applied for 2,500,000/., breweries for 1,250,000l., 
and mining companies for 1,750,000/. Some of the trust companies 
found it necessary to raise more capital by borrowing in the market 
to the extent of 2,250,000/. These are the principal groups into 
which the capital applications of the year can be divided, but one 
of the features has been the large amount applied for by small 
businesses of such a miscellaneous character that they do not lend 
themselves to classification, and many of which are obviously 
unsuited for carrying on in the joint-stock form. These small 
companies, very few of which have applied individually for more 
than 200,000/., have in the aggregate sought at the hands of the 
public the large sum of over 16,000,000l., or one-fifth of the total 
capital applications of the year. 

‘In the amount of calls for previously subscribed capital there 
was also a large decrease last year, as the following ten years’ 
record will show :— 

a 


Capital Created and Issued. Actual Money Calls. 























In ane rl England 

England. Bidewhers a England. Tien io. 

. £ £ £ £ £ 
In 1892...) 53,197,091 | 27,940,086 | 81,187,177] 47,212,458 |12,049,601| 59,262,049 
» ?91....| 80,239,270 | 24,355,640 | 104,594,910] 66,809,596 | 9,284,200] 76,043,796 
» _90....| 125,898,000 | 16,667,000 | 142,565,000 | 120,717,000 | 20,290,000 141,007,000 
», 789 ...| 178,930,000 | 28,107,000 | 207,037,000 152,012,000 | 15,791,000 | 167,804,000 
», °88...., 140,758,000 | 19,497,000 | 160,255,000 125,864,000 | 11,388,000} 137,252,000 
»5  '87....] 96,770,000 | 14,439,000 | 111,209,000] 84,161,000] 9,507,000] 93,668,000 
5 _86....] 93,946,000 | 7,927,000 | 101,873,000] 70,342,000 | 17,184,000] 87,476,000 
5, °89....) 55,558,000 | 22,414,000} 77,972,000 62,824,000 | 15,051,000} 77,875,000 
» 84...., 91,520,000 | 17,511,000 | 109,031,000] 74,255,000 | 16,348,000] 90.603,0c0 
», °83....] 69,650,000 | 11,500,000] 81,150,900 63,600,000 | 18,800,000} 76,900,000 


a SS. 
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“The record of the money market for 1892 is singularly un- 
eventful. At the beginning of the year the bank rate stood at 
3% per cent., but in the last week of January it was lowered to 
3 percent. At that figure it remained till the first week in April, 
when a further reduction to 23 per cent. took place; and a month 
later, in the beginning of May, there was another downward move- 
ment to 2 per cent. At this bottom point it stood for nearly six 
months, until, towards the close of October, large foreign with- 
drawals of gold compelled the directors to raise it to 3 per cent., 
at which it remained until the close of the year. Thus the changes 
in the bank rate were exceptionally few, and the range of the 
fluctuations exceptionally narrow. How 1892 compared in these 
respects with previous years the following record will show :— 


1892.| 1891.| 1890. | 1889. | 1888.| 1887.| 1886.} 1885.] 1884. | 1883. 
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7p. ct.| 7 p. ct.|.7 p. ct.| 7 p.ct.| 6 p. ct. 

















ange bank rate ....| 4p. ct./12p.ct.| 11 p. ct./ 8 p. ct. | 9 p. ct. 

ghest 5 we ae 5 6 6 5 5 5 5 5 5 
west i, hes 223 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 
erage [2/9/11 | 8/5/11} 4/10/4 [38/14/10 | 3/6/3 | 3/6/- | 3/-/4 |2/16/9 |2/19/2 |3/11/6 











erage market 
te best thre 1/9/5 | 2/10/-| 3/13/11] 2/15/6 | 2/7/-| 2/7/83 | 2/1/-| 2/-/9 | 2/8/1 | 3/-/8 
onths’ bills .... 








rket below bank..| 1/—/6 | 15/11] 16/5 19/4 | 19/3 | 18/9 | to/4 | 16/- | 11/1 | 10/10 





“To bankers the year was not a satisfactory one, for the margin 
between their lending and their deposit rates was unusually small, 
while, owing to the dulness of trade and the stagnation of Stock 
Hixchange business, it was extremely difficult to find adequate 
employment for their funds. It was the London banks that 
suffered most from this state of things, for it is to London that 
surplus capital tends to gravitate, and here, therefore, that the 
competition of lenlers is keenest. More favourably situated as 
regards competition, the country banks, as a rule, contrived to earn 
as big profits as usual, but as the London banks are now seeking to 
extend their direct country connection, the tendency will be for the 
provincial banks to get rather less of their own way in future :— 
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European Rates of Discount per Cent. per Annum, 1892. 





Beginning of Months of 1892. 
































Cities. 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June.) July. | Aug.| Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Avge. 
London. P. ct. Pct. P. ct.) P. ct. Pe ct.| Ps ets! Pacts Bo ctrleks hap iects| ence pene ldap anGes 
Bank rate ....| 33 B | 3} Bb a Da eee ees eee 
Open market | 23 | 2 | 2. | 13) Wael oo) Se eee 
Paris. 
Bank rate 3 3 3 3 3 2% | 22 | 24 | 23 | 24 | 2% | 2% | 2°66 
Open market | 23 | 23 | 1% | 18 | le | 1 18 | 13 | 12 | 18 | 22 | 2% 11°83 
Vienna. 
Bank rate 5B 14. ba fae [og A | A eet ory ere 
Open market | 4g | 32 | 32 | 3% | 33 | 38 | 82 | 32 | 33 | 3% | 3 | 33 | 3°74 
Berlin. : ; 
Bank rate 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 2 4° | 4 |3:20 
Open market }-23 | 1 | 14-12) 09 ) ad a ae eee 
Frankfort. 
Bankrate ....4-}13. (8, | 3 [8 [03 $58" loa0 Bai eee ee 
Open market) 3. .| '1%5| 12 cre |i leer s nie 147| 13) 2 28 | 24 |2°08 
Amsterdam. 
Bank rate ....| 3 z 3 3 3 2% | 24 | 2% | 22 | 24 | 24 | 2% 12°70 
Open. market | 28 | 22 | 24 | 22 | 28 | 12 | 12 | 1$ | 14 | 24 | 22 | 23 (2:18 
Brussels. 
Bank:rate ...) 3 | 3 | 3 | 3 1.8 | 2g)) 28 |) 20-4.) 22 tao teie2 eo eo 
Open market | 22 | 28 | 23 | 14 | 2 1¢/| 12. | ve) LE | ae Ee eas ee 
Hamburg. 
Bank rate ....) 4 | 3 3 3 Ou wie 3 13 3° 13 (4 bea pee 20 
Open market | 22 | 18 | 13 | 12 | 14 | 12 | 12 | 18 | 18 | 12 | 22 | 23 (1-79 
St. Petersburg 
Bank rate ..... 54 | st | 53 | 54 | 52 | 54 | 52 | 5h | Oh | cee cease 
Open market | 63 | 64 | 444 44/4 |4 |4 14 14 14 |4 | 4 [446 








‘The movements in the silver market during the year are thus 
reported upon by Messrs. Pixley and Abell :—Silver.—The price 
on Ist January, 1892, was 433d., and, as events proved, this was 
the highest point of the year, and, in spite of fairly good orders 
both for India and home coinage, decline at once set in. During © 
January great pressure was exerted from New York, and by 
2nd February the price fell to 413%d., up to this point a fresh 
record on that of May, 1888. Although never believed in by any- 
body, the actual defeat of a Bill for the free coinage of silver was 
made use of for depressing the market, and this was accentuated 
later on by persistent rumours that Austria, in inaugurating a 
gold standard, would sell all her silver. During this period of 
decline both India and Japan took large amounts of silver, not- 
withstanding which the market reached 39d. on 28th March. 
Subsequent orders for Spain and the Continent caused some 
recovery, but, before long, India again became the only buyer, and 
prices relapsed to Indian parity, fluctuating between 394d. and 
403d. During June, business complications caused special demand 
for eastward remittances, and on the 8th silver rose to 413d., only 


@ 
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to fall to 40gd. by the end of the month. Fora few days prices 
were maintained, but, after 5th July, silver did not again touch 
the forties for the remainder of the year. The defeat of Mr. 
Harrison in the Presidential elections, was taken as inimical to 
silver, and continual sales peoeed the chance of recovery. The 
lowest point of the year was 374d. on 12th August, and at this 
time there seemed every ene of still further decline, had not 
the India Council refused to sell their drafts under 1s. 22d., which 
imparted some degree of steadiness. Good orders for the Kast, 
together with considerable scarcity of supply, conduced to a firmer 
market. The Monetary Conference met at Brussels in December, 
but after numerous propositions to ameliorate the position of silver 
had been discussed fruitlessly, an adjournment was made to May, 
1893. In consequence of this fears were entertained by those 
sending silver to India that the Indian authorities would take 
independent action, and that by closing their mints to unlimited 
silver and initiating a gold standard for India, an effort would be 
made to give more stability to the value of the rupee. Immediate 
action on the part of Congress was also looked for, and the repeal 
of the Act for purchasing 4,500,000 cunces per month was antici- 
pated. India, therefore, would not purchase silver except for 
immediate delivery, and such amounts as were sold for forward 
delivery had to submit to a heavy discount. 

“The monthly fluctuations during the past five years are shown 
in the following table :— 


Monthly Fluctuations in Price of Bar Silver. 






































1892. 1891. 1890. 1889. 1888. 
d. d. d. d. Gerad. d. d. d, d. 
January ........ 43% 41% | 48% 462 | 44% 44g | 4232 423 | 44.2% 444 
February........ 4148 gig | 462 445 -| 443 43423 | 422 425 | 44,8 4333 
March «.......... 41% 39 455, 448 | 448 43% | 428 424 | 432 43 
April pi: 407. 392 | 45 43% | 48 43% | 425 423, | 42h 424 
a. eo 4oe 3912 | 454 442 | 474 46 AQi 4115 | 428 413 
Ai Se Ale 4075 | 46 444 | 49 464 | 42,3, 42 42k 42 
BM i rtccicesenns 40k 39q5 | 468 458 | 50% 47-% | 42,5 42 4278; 42 
August ........ 39165 37% | 463 4535 | 543 50% 42.9. 424 | 423° 4145 
September ....| 3835; 38% | 4535, 443 -| 548 50 423% 428 | 4435 4275 
October ........| 39% 38% 45 Sy ries 514 48% 43h 423 | 42% 42% 
November ....| 393 382 | 443, 484 | 482 4e 443 43% | 432 42% 
December ....| 3933; 3735 44h 43% 49% 474 | 443 482 | 42% 4255 
Yearly avge. 13 4535 yu 4211 ze 
Highest nice ne 48% Pee Ade nae 
Lowest __,, 37% 433 431% 4173 41% 








“The following résumé of the movements on the stock markets 
during the year is condensed from the Hconomist:— Dulness will 
be said by many to have formed the leading characteristic of the 
past Stock Hxchange year; and doubtless the complaint that 
business has been slow is not without foundation. It is purely 
as regards speculative business, however, that the complaint is 
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justified. The volume of investment business proper was by no 
means small. It appears, in fact, to have been enhanced by this 
very curtailment in speculative business which has made itself so 
sorely felt in the market. The effects of the shock which credit 
received in the latter part of 1890 are still distinctly traceable, 
being the more prolonged because they were not allowed to work 
themselves out naturally at the time, and now, on looking back 
over 1892, we find that people have been cautious, sometimes to 
the verge of nervousness, throughout the whole year, and that 
their capital, removed from South American securities and the 
kindred concerns, such as trust companies, which were involved 
in the vortex of the Baring collapse, and removed even from 
classes of securities which, although not connected with the River 
Plate, are still of a more or less speculative nature, has sought 
safer channels in securities of a sound description. Other circum- 
stances have pointed to the desirability of caution, such as the 
silver difficulties, the heavy banking losses in the Hast and in 
Australasia, the cholera epidemic on the Continent, and the failure 
of small banks and building societies. Some of these, it is true, 
have exerted very little influence on the Stock Exchange, but all 
of them have involved, at least, a little uneasiness, and, at any 
rate, they have certainly not tended to counteract that antipathy 
to risky enterprise which always follows a crisis. Circumstances — 
have thus combined to keep speculation of all kinds in abeyance. 
The capital which ventured to the Stock Exchange found its way 
into the highest class Home Government securities, debentures, 
and miscellaneous investments, which although yielding low profits, 
were attended with the minimum of risk. The only stock amongst 
the élite of the Stock Exchange that has not advanced is Bank of 
England stock, but even in this case the fall which followed the 
new arrangement entered into with the Government has been 
recovered. Colonial stocks, although still looked upon with some 
coolness, were in less disfavour than in 1891, and partly regained 
the fall which then took place. Other stocks of a very high class 
character are those of the different corporations of the United 
Kingdom, and here again there was a noticeable advance. In the 
same way, other high class securities benefited by the diversion of 
funds to which we have referred, such as some of the English 
railway debenture and preference stocks; and even some of the 
leading ordinary railway stocks were tightly held by investors, the 
scarcity at many of the settlements of the year being a memorable 
feature. Many railway ordinary stocks, however, are of a some- 
what speculative nature, and amongst this class of securities the 
movement was downward in nearly every case. American rail- 
roads were also affected adversely by the circumstances of the year. 
The prospects of large profits to be derived from the abundant 
cereal harvest of 1891 sent up prices very rapidly, and the reaction 
which subsequently asserted itself was to a great extent the result 
of disappointed hopes in this respect. The gross receipts of the 
railroads, it is true, expanded considerably, but there was not a 
corresponding increase in net earnings, and the shareholders, after 
all, derived but little actual profit even from the exceptional cir- 
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cumstances which favoured the properties. This is one reason 
why American railroads have not been in favour with the public, 
and over and above it is the fact that the speculative nature of the 
securities, as in the case of other markets, has alienated public 
support, and, whilst the more solid bonds have found favour, deal- 
ings have been left very much in the hands of inside operators. 
Silver securities sustained a heavy fall during the year, and the 
prospects of any strong artificial support being afforded to the 
value of silver have not been improved by the barren results of the 
International Monetary Conference. In the market for foreign 
government securities there was a general advance. Huropean 
government stocks nearly all advanced, and in the case of such 
securities as Russian and Italian, for instance, it must be admitted 
that it is difficult to see upon what the improvement is based. A 
marked exception to the general rise is seen in the case of Portugal, 
and this is accounted for, of course, by the country having vir- 
tually committed default in the payment of its interest. In tardy 
obedience to the strenuous efforts made by those interested to push 
the quotations up, River Plate securities show a net rise on the 
year, after the previous collapse. ‘The only reasons for the rise in 
Argentines that can be found are an apparent improvement in the 
commerce of the country from the low ebb it reached last year, 
and, what seems to have weighed with the market even more, the 
decline in the manipulated premium on gold at Buenos Ayres. 
The real value of Argentine securities can only be gauged, even 
approximately, when the country’s proposals as to the inevitable 
debt reduction are made known. The better class of miscellaneous 
securities all met with considerable favour during the year, a 
prominent exception, however, being foreign banks, especially some 
of the Eastern banks, whose difficulties, brought about chiefly by 
frauds engendered by the speculative spirit, caused much anxiety 
during the year. The Australasian banks also suffered severely 
from the financial collapse in the colonies. There were several 
spurts amongst the South African mining shares, but these were, 
to a great extent, engineered by insiders, who grasped the oppor- 
tunity afforded them by the rapidly growing returns from the 
Randt to foist concerns of more or less worthlessness on the public. 
Some of the South African land companies improved in value in 
connection with the railway extension there. Trust companies 
were pushed forward simultaneously with the rise in South American 
securities, in which so many of them are deeply interested, but the 
difficulties which many were bound sooner or later to encounter 
have been making themselves felt.”’ 
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Il.—Agricultural Returns of 1892. 


[The following is extracted from the Report of the Director of 
the Statistical Department of the Board os Agriculture on the 
Returns now published for 1892. | 


The arable land, as has been the case in every year but two 
since 1872, again shows a reduction. The surface appearing in 
this category is 157,000 acres less than in 1891. The permanent 
pasture in 1892! is also less than that returned in 1891 by 76,000 
acres. This is a change in the opposite direction to those recorded 
for a considerable period, but it is wholly explained by a stricter 
definition of the term permanent grass now enforced in certain 
mountainous counties, where some of the additions made in 1891 
to this category were found on closer inquiry not to have been fully 
justified, the area in question being again relegated to the class to 
which they properly belonged, of uncultivated hill grass, the limits 
of which it has this year been possible more closely and consistently 
to define, in connection with the special inquiry into the extent of 
unenclosed mountain land carrying live stock. (See pp. 118—120.) 

The characteristic changes of the two great sections of the . 
cultivated area which have taken place between 1872 and 1892, 
may be shown for Great Britain. as a whole as under :— 























Years. Arable. Pasture. Total Cultivated Area. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 
LST eee 18,428,000 12,576,000 3 1,004,000 
BAe: 17,492,000 14,821,000 32,313,000 
Oe. 16,327,000 16,358,00) 32,685,000 


We are left therefore with 2,101,000 less acres under arable 
culture, but with a grass area which is 3,782,000 larger than was 
recorded as lying within the cultivated surface of Great Britain in 
1872. The augmentation of the permanent pasture, beyond what 
can be accounted for by the laying down to pasture of the land 
passing out of arable culture, is due to the series of reclamations 
and extensions annually reported, and to the increased accuracy 
and scope of the yearly returns of Great Britain in the first of 
the two decades under consideration.” 

It would appear that since 1872 England alone has diminished 
her arable area by 1,952,000 acres, or over 14 per cent., and Wales 
has reduced her arable surface by 227,000 acres, or 21 per cent., 
but Scotland returns more arable land than before by some 
78,000 acres. This may be partly explained by the marked 
characteristic of the agricultural ‘system of North Britain in 
contrast with that of Hngland, which appears in the relatively 


1 On the 4th of June. 
2 The present is the first year in which the area of the arable land of Great 
Britain has been returned as less than that of the permanent pasture. 
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large area retained under clover and rotation grasses. Nearly 
33 per cent. of the whole cultivated surface of Scotland remains in 
this category, while in England the proportion of the cultivated 
area so occupied is less than 11 per cent. of the whole. It may be 
noted that the area under oats has been increased by nearly 100,000 
acres in England. 

By incorporating the data supplied by the Irish returns and 
those for the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, with the 
statistics collected for Great Britain, it is possible to obtain a 
general view of the agricultural position of the United Kingdom. 
In the Irish corn crops the increased acreage under oats over- 
balances the decline in wheat and other grains, and grass in all 
forms shows an increase, but in other respects the changes are in 
much the same direction as in Great Britain. A smaller area 
under flax is again reported. Under the head of horses, cattle 
and sheep, the Irish increases are all greater in proportion than in 
Great Britain. The more important alterations between 1891 and 
1892 occurring in the entire United Kingdom, may be summarised 
in the accompanying table :— 









































TABLE I. 
1892 compared with 1891. 
Acreage. 1892. 1891. Em ) 
Increase. | Decrease. 
Acres. Acres. Tae Acres. iG 

Total cultivated area ........ 475977,903 | 48,179,473 — | 201,570 
Total of permanent pasture! 27,533,326 | 27,567,128 — | 33,808 

» arable land............ 20,444,577 | 20,612,345 — | 167,768 
BERPANODS psscesesdosceesescos0o 9,328,701 | 9,443,509 = 114,808 
RENE cc edcRoccersesinee 4,467,105 4,510,653 — 43,538 
Clover, &c., under rotatio 5,973,456 6,015,037 — 41,581 
(ls, . EES Se 2,065 76,477 = 4,412 
oS ES ee 56,259 56,145 114 — 
LS 62,547 59,122 35425 — 
EOI oc cencesesscsesresso00- 484,434 451,402 5320520! — 

Live Stock. Number. Number. Number. Number. 

IS oo orecocateoinecsere ese 2,067,549 2,026,170 41,379 — 
Es a hs a 11,519,417 | 11,343,686 $95,737 | —- 
Sheep ee ae 33,642,808 | 33,533,988 108,820 — 
Lo aes 3,265,898 4,272,764 — 1,006,866 








The most striking, if not the most important, of the changes 
indicated by the returns of 1892, is the large reduction in the total 
stock of pigs in the whole kingdom. Special inquiries made 
indicate that the low prices prevailing some time back led many 
farmers to diminish or discontinue pig breeding as unprofitable, 
while the subsequent rise in the value of these animals made it 
difficult to re-stock as rapidly as is sometimes done. As the 
prices of bacon and pork have been of late abnormally high in 
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contrast with other forms of meat, it is likely that pig breeding 
will be again stimulated, as the question of price has been obviously 
the governing factor in the general diminution. 

Although making only a very unimportant change in the total 
area accounted for in Great Britain as under crops, bare fallow and 
grass, it is to be noted that, in the current year, the collection by 
schedule of the customary data has been restricted to occupiers 
who farm more than an acre of cultivated land. This change will, 
it is anticipated, remove certain difficulties in discriminating here- 
after between agricultural holdings proper and detached allotments 
or plots of the nature of gardens. These difficulties have been 
frequently felt, and were brought specially under the notice of the 
department during the preparation of the return of Allotments 
and Small Holdings in 1890. The surface omitted in this re-classi- 
fication is estimated not to exceed one-tenth of 1 per cent. of the 
cultivated area, and the plots which have now disappeared from 
the annual returns offered little room for annual variation in the 
crops grown. 

An attempt has been made this year to exhibit in these returns, 
not, of course, with the degree of accuracy which can be employed 
in the case of cultivated land, but in the form of a more or less 
approximate estimate, the probable extent of the area lying outside 
of the cultivated acreage, but employed nevertheless to assist, in 
some degree, in furnishing support to the live stock, and especially 
the sheep, which have been annually enumerated in these statistics. 
On more than one occasion it has been necessary to offer a caution 
as to the allowance which ought to be made in quoting the other- 
wise apparently impossible proportion of sheep to the nominally 
cultivated acreage in certain mountainous districts, and in many 
parts of Scotland. The existence of an extensive but only 
partially productive area of sheep runs and hill grazings outside 
and beyond the permanent grass annually recorded, is now made 
apparent; and so far as Scotland is concerned, ample confirmation 
has been obtained of the suggestion that several millions of 
acres—much more in fact than the whole cultivated area accounted 
for—was employed in providing a subsidiary maintenance to the 
flocks of sheep farmers. 

It would appear that the rough hill grazings and unenclosed 
mountain lands, over which sheep and other live stock range, and 
whereon they obtain a more or less scanty subsistence, cover approxi- 
mately a territory of over 12,000,000 acres, or more than one-fifth 
of the surface of Great Britain. More than three-fourths of this 
estimated acreage of rough pasture have been recorded in Scotland 
alone. The counties of Argyle, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, 
and Sutherland, alone return over 5,000,000 acres of the Scottish 
total, while the entire cultivated surface of these counties is less 
than half a million acres. The English hill grazings not before 
accounted for are naturally far below the figures for Scotland, the 
estimate only reaching 1,862,000 acres, whereof the counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and York furnish 
more than two-thirds. The Welsh hill grazings not previously 
enumerated would appear to cover approximately 953,000 acres. 
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Taste II.—Average Proportion of the Surface under Woovs and Pian- 
TATIONS, of the Approximate Hxtent of Mountain and Hratu Lanp 
used for Grazing, and of the Acreage of CULTIVATED Lanp under Crops, 
Bare Fallow and Grass, in each Division of the United Kingdom, in the 
Year 1892, per 1,000 Acres of the Total Area of Land and Water. 





: < Scot- | Great : United 
; Proportional Area of England. | Wales. land. | Britain. Ireland. Kingdom.» 





— $$ |§ ——— | J ———— | ESS 


Total surface of land and water*| 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 J1,000 | 1,000 


a | es | | J 




















Woods and plantations ¢”............ 50 37 46 48 15 39 
Mountain and heath land used ': 
PEG LATS For Chskee io codeeensscoses a BN i ie LA an ' 

BeeEV ated LAN 2.:.5..2,.305-02 5.000000: “07 [2 498°] *- 252 |) 696") 732 618 
Permanent pasture ® .................... 401 | 415 69 | 288] 538 355 
SG OS a i ones 5 366 | 183 | 1838 | 288] 194 263 
REE CLODS 0005 .cescs oorein-ndye Mehed bess. 188 85 67 | 138 72 120 
REUSE as 2A 2 ann eee hk 25 33 58 57 58 
Clover and rotation grasses ........ 84. a1 83 82 61 a9 
Flax, hops, and small fruit ........ 3 g g 3 3F 29, 
TENS Gan ee, 14 2 s 8 A) 6 


Not including tidal water. 
Including the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands. 
; nursery grounds. @'As n- 1891. 
Cannot be given. 
Exclusive of mountain and heath land. 
Less than half an acre per 1,000 acres of the total surface. 
» Exclusive of small fruit in Ireland. 


Rm » eo Oo BD 


] 





It may also be legitimate to note that, in certain sections of 
the United Kingdom at all events, much difference is caused in the 
proportional statement of live stock carried on a given surface, 
according as the area treated of happens to be that regarded as 
** cultivated,” or that which would be obtained were account taken 
also of the rough grazing areas above noted, while a further 
difference of results is apparent if such calculations be made on 
the entire measured surface of land and water. Anew Table (III) 
enables this contrast to be seen. By its aid it will be observed 
that while in England, and still more in Wales, considerable 
differences are shown in the stock of cattle carried on each 1,000 
acres of the cultivated area, or of the cultivated area and hill 
grazings combined, or again on the total surface, in Scotland the 
differences are still more striking. There it appears the horses 
used in agriculture, which appear as 41 per 1,000 acres “ culti- 
vated,’ are only 14 per 1,000 acres cultivated and grazed, and 
only 10 per 1,000 of the total surface. The cattle also, instead of 
being 249 to each 1,000 cultivated acres, would come out as 86 
and 63 to the 1,000 acres of the combined cultivated and grazed 
territory, and of total surface respectively ; while the sheep, instead 
of being 1,539 per 1,000 acres of the cultivated acreage, are 
reduced to 532 per 1,000 acres of the larger area which as a 
matter of fact carries them, and they fall to 388 per 1,000 of the 
total surface of the country. 
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The average prices of wheat, barley, and oats in the year now 
closing compared with 1891, have fallen per quarter, in the case 
of wheat 6s. gd., in the case of barley 2s., and in the case of 
oats 2d. A wider comparison with the prices of each of the years 
1872 and 1882 shows :— 




















Year. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Per quarter. Per quarter. Per quarter. 
s. d. $. d. $ d. 
ee oe 57 - 37 5 23 z 
BEET shipisy ds > 0s 45 I 31 2 | Lo. 
BP do csncegiess 30 2 26 2 19 10 


No average prices of meat or other produce are obtained on any 
similar system, but the general range of the prices quoted at the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market in the same years may, perhaps, be 
given as under. The estimated prices for the current year, which 
cannot yet find a place in the completed tables, are all below 1882, 
but for beef they show little variation from the prices of the past 
six years. Mutton prices are lower, and those of pork are higher 
_ than in recent years :— 





Year. Beef. Mutton. Pork. 




















Per 8 lbs. Per 8 lbs. Per 8 lbs. 
S. ad, eae S).ds Gand. s! d. $0: 
Bo nncatpienxhs Aen fO2 6. 10 410 to 6 8 FOO. Ameo 
yg pepe Agee Began nao Fee ee 
(LEY ee Spy MS cede ele Sa ee igh BCT owecy Akwe 








At the date of completing this report the imports and exports 
of agricultural produce can only be shown in detail up to the end 
of 1891. The totals, measured by values of four out of the five 
eroups of imports exhibited an increase in 1891 over 1890— 
imports of food in the form of live animals alone showing a 
decrease. The live cattle imported in 1891 were 507,000 against 
643,000 in the year 1890, while the sheep received in 1891 were 
344,000 compared with 358,000 in 1890. On the other hand, the 
supplies of fresh meat were again augmented, a total of 1,921,000 
ewt. of fresh beef and 554,000 cwt. of beef preserved otherwise 
than by salting being received. The fresh mutton imports barely 
exceeded the large quota of 1890, reaching 1,663,000 cwt. in all. 
Adding to this total 65,000 cwts. of preserved mutton, it may be 
noted that the equivalent in carcasses of this great importation 
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represented in dead meat nearly 10 sheep to 1 of the sheep 


imported alive. 


(See Table IV.) 


Tas.e LV.—lmports of some of the Principal Food Stuffs in 1871, 

























































































1881, and 1891. 
1ST: 1881. 1891. 
Value. Value. Value. 
£ £ £ 

Cattle and. beef? isiice:-ecee te ee 4,218,000 8,915,000 | 14,270,000 
Sheep and fresh mutton ....... ses 1,790,000 2,192,000 4,082,00C 
Pigs and bacon, hams and pork ........ 3,710,000 | 11,493,000 | 10,042,000 
All other forms of meat ...........eseeeee 770,000 2,154,000 713,000 
Total ie. ieee 10,488,000 | 24,754,000 | 29,107,000 
EL OOS Hrs,-cbstospeieance: po iep aaa yeadls eee eee 1,264,000 25322,000 3,506,000 
Butter.andmargarine, .2....,...-0se ne 6,939,000 | 10,866,000 | 15,149,000 
ChOese so cuujschesiesctes seal eos ae ee Oe 3,341,000 5245,000 4,813,000 
Condensed militia )..5. crease es — one 900,000 
Total dairy produce~......0.t.::dhie 11,544,000 | 18,433,000 | 24,638,000 
Wheatand flour ..-ciscsone eee 26,817,000 | 40,737,000 | 389,633,000 
IMS ZO scone cecsersactucieinasde tee een 6,469,000 | 10,408,000 8,412,000 
All other corn and meal ................66+ 9,405,000 9,711,000 | 18,977,000 
Total of corn, meal,.and flour ....| 42,691,000 | 60,856,000 | 62,022,000 





In 1871, 85 per cent. of the cattle and beef imported consisted 


of live cattle, this proportion in 1891 was reduced to 60 per cent. In 
mutton the whole recorded import twenty years ago consisted of 
live sheep: the trade in frozen carcasses only came into notice in 
1882, but it so largely developed subsequently that in 1891 only 
16 per cent. of the foreign mutton came here alive. 

The amount of margarine imported cannot be distinguished in 
earlier years, but in 1891 the quantity imported (3,588,000/.) was 
nearly one-third of the quantity of butter—nine-tenths of the 
margarine coming from Holland. Denmark, ‘with 876,000 cwis., 
valued at 4,866,000/., continued to be by far the largest single 
contributor to our imports of butter in 1891. France and Sweden 
followed next in the magnitude of their supplies; 54,000 cwts. of 
butter were drawn from Australasian sources, 46,000 cwts. from 
Canada, and 64,000 ewts. from the United States. 

France and Germany still furnish more than half the 
1,275,398,000 eggs imported, Belgium, Russia, and Denmark . 
coming next. The Canadian quota has increased from 2 000 see 
to 33,000,000 in a single year. 

Table V is a summary of agricultural produce statistics for 
wheat, barley, and oats, in Great Britain for the year 1892 :— 
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TABLE V.—Summary of A griculiural Produce Statistics in Great Britain 



































for 1892. 
WHEAT. 
Estimated 
Estimated Total Produce. Acreage. Average Yield 
per Acre. 
1892. 1891. 1892. LSole 1892.; 1891. 
Bshls. : Bshis. Acres. Acres. Bshis. | Bshls. 
England ......... 55,107,186 | 68,694,456 | 2,102,969 | 2,192,893 | 26°20| 31°38 
eee 1,318,763 | 1,461,740 55,278 61,590 | 23°86| 23°78 
Scotland ......... 2,134,983 | 1,971,067 61,592 53,294 | 34°66| 36-98 














Great Britain..| 58,560,932 | 72,127,263 | 2,219,839 | 2,807,277 | 26°38| 31:26 









































BARLEY. 
England ........ 59,527,968 | 60,900,824 | 1,709,587 | 1,772,432 | 34°82 | 34°36 
a ae 353 50,862 3,438,620 114,520 117,101 | 29°26| 29°36 
Scotland ........ wO2z Teel %,409,00L|h 212,703 223,265 | 35°84| 34°89 
Great Britain..| 70,501,562 | 72,129,095 | 2,036,810 | 2,112,798 | 34°61 | 34°14 

















OATS. 
England ........ 43,266,495 | 69,786,175 | 1,765,463 | 1,672,835 | 41°s0| 41°72 
Wales ........040. 7,976,830 | 7,698,529 233,399 234,055 | 34°18| 32°89 
Scotland ....... 35,051,664 | 34,901,557 998,683 992,239 | 35°10] 35°17 

















2,899,129 | 38°80| 38°77 


Great Britain../116,294,989 {112,386,261 | 2,997,545 


| 
| 





Subject to the necessity of caution as to the strictly com- 
parative character, in all instances, of the international returns, 
and accepting the data furnished, it may be useful to note that of 
the eleven countries which supply a statement, both of the acreage 
and of the yield of the wheat crop of 1891, the acreage so employed 
varies from close upon 40,000,000 acres in the United States, to 
not much over 2,000,000 acres in the United Kingdom. Russia 
has not supplied an official figure for the acreage “of the year in 
question, but it is believed the growth of wheat in that Empire 
now covers an acreage somewhat under the 28,800,000 acres of 
1883-87. The wheat area of India is given as 24,000,coo acres, 
a decline on the earlier figures. No other countries, except France 
and Italy, grow annually over 10,000,000 acres of wheat, and in 
1891 the acreage under this cereal in the former country had 
shrunk, in consequence of the disastrous season experienced by 
French farmers, to little over 14,000,000 acres—a decline of as 
much as 3,000,000 acres below the normal average in a single year. 

Some appreciation of the relative dimensions of the wheat 
crops grown in the year 1891 on the above areas, may be gathered 
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from noting that, reduced to imperial bushels, the United States 
are believed to have grown, in round numbers, 593,000,000 bushels, 
France, despite a reduced acreage and poor crop, 214,000,000 
bushels, India over 200,000,000 bushels, Italy 137,000,000 bushels, 
Hungary 135,000,000 bushels, Germany somewhat under 86,000,000 
bushels. ‘The crop of the United Kingdom in 1891, although 
grown on just balf the area employed by Germany for this purpose, 
came next in magnitude, yielding about 75,000,000 bushels. 

Contrasts of average yield per acre in single seasons are always 
open to the varying influence of weather in particular districts ; but 
it may be noted that working out the mean of the last recorded three 
years, 1889, 1890, and 1891, the yield of wheat in the United King- 
dom stands at 30°6 bushels per acre, in contrast with 19°3 in Germany, 
18°8 in Canada, 16°9 in France, 16°38 in Hungary, 14°4 in Austria, 
13°4 in Roumania, and 12°7 in the United States, while wheat 
crops averaging only 12, 10,and 9 bushels per acre respectively 
are, it would seem, about the normal production in Italy, in our 
Australasian colonies, and in the wheat-growing provinces of India. 

The tables which give in detail the agricultural production, 
consumption, and exports of wheat and maize in the United States 
have been supplemented, in the present returns, by statistics 
furnished by the American Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, exhibiting the total exports of agricultural produce from 
the United States to all countries during the years respectively 
ended on the 380th June, 1891 and 1892. Out of a total export 
trade exceeding in value 200,000,000/. in the last of those years, 
nearly four-fifths consisted of agricultural produce. Of this total 
of 160,000,000/., a value of 60,000,000l. sterling is credited to grain 
and bread stuffs alone; wheat and wheat flour to the value of 
almost 48,000,000/. being included under this head. Cotton and 
cotton seed oil constitute one of the most characteristic of the 
several groups of agricultural exports from the United States, and 
although the figures are reduced in value from those of the pre- 
ceding year, this item stood in 1891-92 little below the total of 
bread stuffs. The exports of animals and of animal matters from 
the United States appear to have exceeded a value of 36,000,000l. 
within the year. 


Ill.—Frres in London and the Metropolitan Fire Brigade in 1892. 


THe following particulars are taken from the Report of the 
Chief Officer, Mr. J. Sexton Simonds, to the Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, in continuation of similar 
notices for previous years :— 


“The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received during 
the year has been 4,449. Of these 1,043 were false alarms, 260 
proved to be only chimney alarms, and 3,146 were calls for ‘fires, 
of which 177 resulted in serious damage, and 2,969 in slight 
damage. 
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“These figures only refer to calls which involved the turning 
out of firemen, fire engines, fire escapes, &c. They do not include 
ordinary calls for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted 
for further on. 

“The fires of 1892, compared with those of 1891, show an 
increase of 254; or compared with the average of the past ten 

ears, an increase of 855. 

“The following table gives the actual number of fires and 

percentages since the year 1866 :— 






































Number of Fires. Percentages. 
Year 

Serious. Slight. Total. Serious. Slight. Total. 

18G6....... 326 1,012 1,338 25 75 100 
BOP octacass 245 1,152 1,397 18 82 100 
Beletcs.1.n- a3 1,433 1,668 14 86 100 
(ht ee 199 1,373 Lhe 13 87 100 
1707... 276 1,670 1,946 14 86 100 
ae 207 1,635 1,842 11 89 100 
ae 120 1,374 1,494 8 92 100 
Bho es 0ss. 166 1,382 1,548 II 89 100 
oo a 154 1,419 573 10 90 100 
—— 163 1,366 1,529 11 89 100 
Bee. .2. 166 1,466 1,632 II 89 100 
ie 159 1,374 1.632 10 90 100 
ee 170 1,489 1,659 10 90 100 
BL, chs: 159 1,559 1,718 9 91 100 
cea... Pre 162 1,709 1,871 9 91 100 
<a 1647 1,824 1,991 8 92 100 
Bae. ek. 164 1,762 1,926 9 91 100 
CoA 184 1,960 2,144 g 21, 100 
Rae. 3. 194 2,095 2,289 9 91 100 
{ol ae 160 2,110 2,270 4 93 100 
Peis ccd. 151 1,998 2,149 5 93 100 
3 re 17s 2,188 23363 7 93 100 
Sol) . 12't* 1,867 1,988 6 94, Toc 
fee 153 2,185 2,338 7 93 100 
BO as 153 2,402 25555 6 94 100 
Pole... 193 2,699 2,892 7 93 100 
oy eee 077 2,969 3,146 6 94 100 

Average for Ten Years. 

1882-91 165 2,126 2,291 a2, 92°8 100 
ky Oe 17 2,969 3,146 5°6 94:4, 100 





“The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has been 
seriously endangered during the year 1892 has been 100; and the 
- number of these in which life has been lost has been 52. 

“The number of persons whose lives have been seriously 
endangered by fire is 169; of these 105 were saved, and 64 lost 
their lives. Of the 64 lost, 40 were taken out alive, but died 
afterwards in hospitals or elsewhere, and 24 were suffocated or 
burned to death. The total number of persons whose lives have 
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been endangered must not be compared with previous years, as I 
do not now include in these numbers cases in which persons have 
been slightly burned on face or hands, or have received cuts from 
glass, &c. 


* * * * * 


“The number of calls for chimney fires has been 1,771. Of 
these 491 proved to be false alarms, and 1,280 were for chimneys 
on fire. In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but 
only of firemen with hand-pumps. 

‘‘The number of journeys made by the fire engines and hose 
vans of the brigade has been 34,350, and the total distance run has 
been 68,712 miles. These figures do not include hose carts and 
escapes, which are run by hand. 

“The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been nearly 31 million gallons, or 
about 137,200 tons. Of this quantity, considerably more than half 
was taken from the river, canals, and docks, and the remainder 
from the street pipes. 

“During the year there have been 5 cases of short supply of 
water, and 3 of late attendance of turncocks, making 8 cases in 
which the water arrangements were unsatisfactory. 

“‘ As long as the supply of water is intermittent in some parts 
of the metropolis, difficulties must occasionally arise, but each year 
the area under constant service is increasing, and the cases in 
which the water arrangements are unsatisfactory show a propor- 
tionate decrease. 

‘‘ The services rendered at fires by the metropolitan police, the 
city police, and the salvage corps have, as heretofore, been in- 
valuable. 

“The strength of the brigade is as follows :— 


55 land fire engine stations. 13 hose and coal vans. 
4 floating or river ,, 1 stores van. 
52 hose cart stations. 5 waggons for street duties. 
479 fire escape -,, g street stations. 
g steam fire engines on barges, 126 watch boxes. 
48 land steam fire engines. 710 firemen, including chief officer, 
78 six-inch manual fire engines. superintendents, and all ranks. 
17 under six-inch manual fire engines. 25 men under instruction. 
34 miles of hose. 17 pilots. 
105 hose carts and reels. 73 coachmen. 
8 steam tugs. 133 horses. 
13 barges. 74. telephones between fire stations. 
12 skiffs. 55 alarm circuits round fire stations, 
221 fire escapes. with 546 call points. 
g long fire ladders. 21 telephones to police stations. 
g ladder vans. 2 telegraphs } to public and other 
2 »» trucks, 73 telephones } buildings. 
1 trolly for ladders. 8 bell-ringing fire alarms to pas 
2 trollies for engines. and other buildings. 


‘“‘ The number of firemen employed on the several watches kept 
up throughout the metropolis is at present 125 by day and 325 by 
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night, making a total of 450 in every twenty-four hours; the 
average number of men available for general work at fires by 
night is 320. 
“The number of accidents to members of the brigade recorded 
during 1892 is 95, of which 3 have, I regret to say, been fatal. 
“There have been during the year 409 cases of ordinary illness, 
of which 3 resulted in death. 


* MK ok * *K 


‘‘The total number of calls during the year, including those 
for actual fires, supposed fires, chimney fires, and supposed chimney 
fires, has been 6,220, being an average of 17 a day, all of which 
have been attended by firemen with suitable appliances. 

“Of the 1,043 false alarms received during the year, 497 have 
been malicious calls sent through the fire alarm call posts. These 
malicious alarms constitute a serious public danger, as they cause 
engines and escapes to be away from their stations at times when 
they may be required for actual fires. Unfortunately the persons 
who give the false alarms are very seldom detected in the act, 
there having been only 20 arrested during last year. 

‘‘The total number of attendances with engines at fires, or 
supposed fires, has been 11,657. This number includes the cases 
in which engines have been ordered to stand by without being 
sent on. 

‘In addition to attending fires, the brigade has kept 164,000 
watches of twelve hours each, has made 51,506 hydrant inspections 
and 110,574 fire plug tablet inspections, has maintained all the 
machinery and appliances of the establishment in working order, 
written many thousand reports and letters, and carried on a variety 
of other work. 

““The number of men who have been taken on and trained 
during the year is 88.” 


The following particulars (a, b) are obtained from the tables 
appended to the report, viz. :— 

(a) The fires classified according to occupations, arranged in the 
order of frequency of occurrence; to which are added, for the pur- 
pose of comparison, the corresponding figures for the three previous 
years :— 





Number of Fires. 


























Number. Occupations. 
1892. | 1891.| 1890.| 1889. 
PEST EVALOIOUSOS: | cvitsseseccdcnssccvisenscossedeccnseccsesses 749 | 718 | 6382] 580 
RE DE i op hevics deiianicnnconsinnvstbokisnia snsusanese 547 | 451.) 428 | 301 
RAMI IOEISHIVOLS, 5 foscdccssscciersesnacconssencsdiddeessozdsecsassess 68 82 57 70 
NR FS 0s eh sy0cscnnesnnncrnacedsdvacenatnnsaneeo' 65 44, 46 45 
SEITE BECK coos cen yvesncecvncsecssvinnrscsaesesnqneees 62 31 15 10 
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Number of Fires. 


























Number. Occupations, 
1892. | 1891.| 1890. | 1889. 
6 |-Oil and’ colourmen....e.%. eee eee 53 36 43 44, 
7 | Boot and shoeamakers .:::i.cceeaeeeeeeee AI 47 38 42 
8 | Unoccupieds.........:..5.0004 .ursseeens cement panes 46 49 35 22 
De Oliices ...case kia nee meee ni ree nee ane 45 35 21 14 
10 | Under repair and building. ...............s 44 33 37 35 
Lk. |. Coffee: houses 42.:..naeeer eee 44 28 26 35 
12 | Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters ................ be 43 30 31 
18 | Builders 4. ..2....0.-tsss teense ert 41 34 26 35 
14 | -Stables seek cere ee 39 26 33 37 
15 | Greengrocers and frufiterers ..............c00-00e0: 38 45 27 18 
16 | Confectioners and pastrycooks..............00 36 32 32 21 
17 | Bakers, sinicussuntes-dt-teteeiese see ee 34 34 35 30 
1S | Draper: \.cs.0.s.ccasctse eee asien geen a2 30 39 21 
19° | Printers °....\.....::catesaeses see 30 36 27 20 
20 | Chandlers. ....2%...:.4..cissecateet ee eee 26 31 15 17 
21 |) Railwayssecs:.5...ssevsieeucecnssaeigh heat ne eee 26 16 Ati 8 
22 | Hairdressers. -:..d..it- 4... 0ee oer 25 10 9 14, 
23...) Cabinet. makers’ i/.0-ise-- emai ee eee 2 32 21 23 
24 | Furniture makers and dealers ................64. 24 21 18 18 
25 Beershop keepers |... scscon.,-cseahe een eee 24 8 i 11 
26°) Butcher's ........0:teresciecasset es taskect te ee 2 15 14 16 
27 =| Laundries. ..,..;.cusessechssentee-tr estate ee 22 19 16 15 
28: | Tobacconists .icaicti..sted eee ee 2 29 25 25 
29 | Hotels (including club houses) ....... ere 20 13 26 1% 
30 | Booksellers, binders, and stationers............ 19 24, 16 13 
31 | Milliners and dressmakers  .............:.0000000 19 15 18 14 
52°} Wishmongers’ ..s.c...:.10.1cecceteelees eerste eee 19 10 13 15 
33)- | Fried fish shops. i.\.s.cccseseoss- cre te eee 19 10 1l 16 
34° | Warehouses. *.c.ccccseseccceccessscresssceoneees eee 14 26 12. 19 
35. |. Datrymen. ©... causes esseeanaeeer ee eee eee 6] 19 13 12 
36 |. Refreshment roomiswc ci... .2:<.0.0- eee 16 18 16 20 
37 | Public buildings (not theatres) ............. 15 18 10 13 
38° | Provision merchants .02...,..c- eee 16 10 5 4 
39 | Engineers and machinistg............cscsccssesree: 14 34 24 19 
40 | Wholesale stationers sc... 14 I 11 8 
Al || Chemnists .......2sni-Ateceseasedian: pentane 13 16 15 16 - 
42 | Waggons. on road  .secsccsasserestscieee eee 3 7 6 4 
43, | Hatters... cissoveseoseseosa median eed eae 12 11 9 Li 
44, |) Let: out in tenements) ie4:A+.ssenpreenae 12 4); — 1 
45 | Carpenters and workers in Wood... I 17 “7 18 
AG | Carriers «....cdcssscusssejercrisss ts eee 11 10 6 2 
ATO Contractors™ «.i..i.1eteeuei ae ee rt 4, 16 12 
AS swe Upholsterers \.:.:.4.10ns cee dadig/saespiceweaee 11 9 1l 7 
49 | Watch and clock makers ............sscccsseseee Ii 6 8 7 
OO = |* Corn dealers «.......:..:.cb:ctesnes secrete eee Io 19 12 AZ 
LEA SCHOOLS oo..1..cccslscucsveivaed sertnges alter eee 10 11 Ly 6 
52 | Coal and-coke merchants .........ccecccceee vere fe) ri 10 a 
Roemiain diet cies cinesscissescanciye, sect ee 526 | 555 | 496 | 4389 














3,146 | 2,892 | 2,555 |2,338 





(Uv) The fires classified under the causes to which they have been 
assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence :— 
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Causes. Bias 
NI ETA TE AUC OU VUE at ceases fespe dienes cesertoncecstsofonenicarsieyersceesscscssctescsees 987 
2. Lamps (not gas) and lights thrown down ...........:.csssccsssssscteessscesessessens 672 
MR LIP CS OA trent giercctesesryccteanesteeRs casa tckososc sossbseetovialgsostchsssbese 241 
UMMM TREY ATIOUS WEY GM t che tessa ssc nsts.crureshac@iesethvesserbdeecossvedas seanesddsvsdnodévnees ZT 
5. Defective (or improperly set) flues, hearths, stoves, &C. ......cccceeeceees 204 
Neen | erent efor ors, Wapeescsiateanayessihacsnete ls cladetenduqutesatacrtess 175 
wee cnildren playing with fire, matches, EC. ...........ceccessecseoleccsacsseceessevesees 129 
ee ecco hasec Socbsneecnsshencssacdeaterobdbsabersecsedstoeteohee, 108 
RMIT UISIOTIANG TYING BLOVES ..-.1....--.-s-.50-secrenconsedisonvesstorsesesoredessecdassonse 84 
10. Overheating of flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, &C.....ccccccsceeceseesecesee seen: a1 
Polling over, Or upsetting of fat, pitch, Kc. ..........cccceccececescsnetseecesoeenee 45 
RE Ee S00 Fe cols aes csuyessticssscnstsnilsssitecoconeceassedssdocevseadietescdactechens 41 
TE DOS eet As valent, :Setccds sss lelajsncsclteseopesnsepansccengustreucapitusesscutecess 28 
14, Gas stoves, portable, overheating of ....... ee Baris pitt: Motes Aun 23 
EET CNC) RCC Rta UES oie ihe To pan neg atcbaconr sfopbredecbsousederdhsaudbedeusegocenaves 17 
Pemenme slaking by Tam ANd OFHETWIse ............crsccsocetsensercssencseseuqeosceszonnens 13 
ieey apour Of spirits in contact with flame  ..............icccusesecsssceeseccaccrsnesees 10 
Pemeer Te) CIOLMOS COMING IN CONTACE WIE .....,........,.teccsseesencensccecenssncsasssteassets Io 
I CRT EGE TEC IM OEY OSC ics. 25 8. cao nsandoaedcsbatvace <ospo-ossesesecenqeatedecnessissceee 10 
RMP IPC WOLKE) occ idesecsvcedsentesishsonescssnceesees fete ic RAE BEER RR Res NC ee ae Ee 4 
MN MRC ONE OPTION retary care cch.sssroatesacconed oan sven eevnedsvanstensaceoBosesapdecescospecoves 6 
RR ee ee Eyes cde y ects codt cosy esbecsnconse ocdsosodeousscci catia skians dhe 5 
Oe Gir c yc occh oe econ ncosecevvedaneiectuhes. snesboseceonor es cennsdanesee 4 
RMR ROM a VOLVO TIO 31 LO Lice. oncd.qsccresesensoch cncdesesetearnsssedeacscecsnenes 25 
ARATE Ae pet Ae Sli mone re Ne Meee aoe 3,146 


IV.—English Literature in, 1892. 


Tue following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Circular of the 7th January, 1893, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


“The table we now present to our readers shows, as compared 
with the return for 1891, an increase of between five and six 
hundred books published during the year. New editions are 
included in this estimate. A notable contribution to the added 
figures is the number of new novels and new editions of works 
of fiction. Among these, no doubt, are many works intended 
for young people. As for novels proper, we are inclined, in part, 
at any rate, to attribute their prodigious increase to the number 
of stories which are published serially in papers, periodicals and 
magazines. ‘These become books later on. 

“The most noticeable point about the figures of 1892 is, 
we think, that any increase in the number of books should 
be apparent, bearing in mind the wonderful development of 
periodical and newspaper literature, and the extent to which the 
attention of readers is necessarily diverted from less ephemeral 
literature. 
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Analytical Table of Books Published in 1892. 








Subjects. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.|June.| July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. Nov. 
Theology, sermons, ||*60 | 27| 40 61| 55} 36) 26| 16] 17| 77) 45 
DIDIIGAL Bereysesscntncs +20 | 17| 14) 15 12 | 11} 12 4 7; 10} 14 
eae classi- | |* 47 | 67| 51] 54| 67] 34) 36] 40) 44) 72) 24 
cal, and philo- >). 7/| 41] 17| 17| 6] 5| 6| 3] 8) 19) 8 
logical ......-ee 
Juvenile works and | | * 29 1/ 3! 10] 16] 11]|- 6] 2] 41] 94) 538 
CALOB ester secre t 4 5[=3) 3) — 1! 81> 2) Sao es 
Novels, tales, and||*52 | 65} 81 107| 43] 84/100] 68] 84} 202 | 146 
other fiction ........ +23 | 26| 28} 58} 28] 21 31} 21| 25} 67) 49 
Law, jurisprudence,||* 4} 5] 7) 2) 4) 3) — 1} — 5 
WMGe  gplicttiososeseres tk 3 6 3 2 2 2 4 1 1 
Political and social|}% 13} 3] 11| 17] 9| 20| 23] 14] 5] 18] 9 
economy, _ trade a o| 3} o) sca Me oi eel oan yee 3 
and commerce .. 
Arts, science, and||*10| 14} 8 121° 1310 8) 71 jae ee 
illustrated works {|f 5 9|°- 51 Bl) 46 es eee ees cea 
Voyages, travels; /#16 | 14] 11] 28| 19] 36) 28) 9) 18) 28) 32 
and geographical -/4 5 | 94) 4] 91) 96) 012i eee ee 11 
research............56+5 
cc ice biography, ||* 24] 19] 28} 21} 33} 22 25) 8| 138] 385} 31 
ROT ene ted 1) 10) 7) 10} An 6) Sesame 
Poetry and the)|*22| 15] 16] 8| 15) 15} 6} 3) 11 17| 28 
CPR ILLW des ceacsoneseesc- pO, 2 5 ee ieee vee ee 1j}— 
Year - books and)/|*62] 25] 26] 16] 25| 18) 26) 16| 14 42, 
serials in volumes [jf 3 | — 1} — 3 a 1};—}]—|—|j— 
Medicine, saneuy *pto + 11) 7) 72 eee ee 16 
WC aue Men bozebonlesstes: +, 4] — 3 L140 4 5 1 5 
Belles-lettres, essays,||*10 | 138) 4] 14} 10; 9| 6| 38 beer 14 
monographs, &c. J} + 5 3] 6] TO) Lie 
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cluding pamphlets, 
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Miscellaneous, in- | 





* New books. + New editions. 





‘‘The analytical table is divided into fourteen di also new 
books aus new editions. 
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1891. 1892. 
Divisions. New New New New 
Books. | Editions. Books. | Editions. 
Theology, sermons, biblical, &c................ 520 107 528 145 
Educational, classical, and philological....|. 587 107 B/ Oop enh ts 
Juvenile works and tales...........0..ccce cesses 348 99 292 |; 53 
Novels, tales, and other fiction .........00..... 896 320 1,147 390 
Law, jurisprudence, &C. .............:ccscseeeees 61 48 36 29 
Political and social economy, trade and 105 31 151 i 
Bee UNOE CO pr ahiea niet sy ted. iesasiiaid. o2deieseee 
Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ 85 31 147 62 
Voyages, travels, geographical research..| 203 68 250 86. 
Peisuory, DIOgrapliy, SC. 6..-...1.-.s.s..ccseses0e- 328 85 293 78 
Poetry and the dramia...............s. eee 146 ke 185 42 
Year-books and serials in volumes _........ 310 6 860 |, rs 
Medicine, surgery, GG. ..........cscsssssseseeests 120 5S 127 50 
“haba essays, monographs, &e.....) 131 123 107 32 
iscellaneous, includin amphlets, 
not sermons pS A ies onde : bested } aay "a ale ke: 


4,429 | 1,277 | 4,915 1,339 
n er ee 


6,254 





Newspaper Statistics—The following is taken from the News- 
paper Press Directory for 1893 :— 


“There are now published in the United Kingdom 2,268 
‘newspapers, distributed as follows :—England— London, 459, pro- 
vinces, 1,363—1,762; Wales, 102; Scotland, 214; Ireland, 166; 
isles, 24. Of these there are 146 daily papers published in 
England, 7 in Wales, 20 in Scotland, 17 in Ireland, 2 in British 
isles. On reference to the first edition of this directory for the 
year 1846 we find that in that year there were published in the 
United Kingdom 551 journals. Of these 14 were issued daily, 
viz., 12 in England and 2 in Ireland; but in 1893 there are now 
established and circulated 2,268 papers, of which 192 are issued 
daily, showing that the press of the country has more than 
quadrupled during the last forty-seven years. The increase in 
daily papers has been still more remarkable, the daily issues 
standing 192 against 14 in 1846. The magazines now in course 
of publication, including the quarterly reviews, number 1,961, 
of which more than 456 are of a decidedly religious character, 
representing the Church of England, Wesleyans, Methodists, 
Baptists, Independents, Roman Catholics, and other Christian 
communities.” 


V .—Prize offered for an Hssay on Demography. 


We have been requested by Dr. Brouardel, President of the 
International Committee of the Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy, to make the following announcement :— 

K 2 
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Herr Joseph K6rési, Director of the Statistical Bureau of 
the Town of Buda-Pesth, has offered a prize of 1,500 frs. to be 
awarded to the author of the best essay on the object and progress 
of Demography. The author should particularise the scientitic 
object of demography, and criticise the most important theories 
and the most important demographic works of the principal 
countries of Europe and the United States during the last fifty 
years. He will thus be required to bring out chiefly the develop- 
ment of censuses and the progress made in statistics of natality 
and mortality, and establish where, when, and by whom these 
branches of demographic science have been perfected. 

The essay must be in German, English, French, or Italian. It 
must be sent, without any indication which could reveal the 
author’s name, to Herr Joseph K6rdési, at Buda-Pesth, before the 
lst March, 1894. The author’s name must be inserted in a sealed 
envelope, which must accompany the essay. ‘T’he essays will be 
examined by the members of the committee mentioned below. In 
conformity with the decision of this committee, the prize will be 
awarded at the opening meeting of the Congress at Buda-Pesth, 
to the author of the work possessing the greatest intrinsic merit. 

The examining committee is composed of the following mem- 
bers: Dr. Jacques Bertillon, Director of the Municipal Statistical 
Department of Paris; Luigi Bodio, General Director of Statistics 
of Italy, General Secretary of the ‘International Statistical 
Institute ; Dr. V. von John, Professor at the University of Inns- 
brick; Joseph Korési, Director of the Statistical Bureau of the 
Town of Buda-Pesth; Dr. W. Lexis, Professor at Gottingen, Vice- 
President of the International Statistical Institute ; Dr. W. Ogle, 
Superintendent of Statistics, General Register Office, London. 


VI.—WNates on Economical and Statistical Works. 


Finger Prints. By Francis Galton. London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1892. ? 

In this book Mr. Galton has dealt with what would at first 
sight appear to be an unpromising subject. But he displays his 
accustomed skill in extracting from it information of interest 
and of scientific value. For the topic, with which he deals, 
is removed from the fanciful vaticinations of palmistry. The 
practisers of that seductive but ambiguous craft, which has 
lately attracted some amount of fashionable attention, ever on — 
the alert for new or revived interest, devote their investigations — 
to the creases and folds of the skin. But, Mr. Galton points — 
out, these indicate alone the “lines of most frequent flexure,” 
and it is to the less conspicuous marks or ridges that he directs his — 
own inquiries. The minute and elaborate care, with which he has — 
conducted these observations, and the cautious but suggestive 
character of the conclusions he has formed, will be familiar to all 
acquainted with his previous writings. He possesses the rare 
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faculty of pursuing with extraordinary zeal the most curious 
researches, and throughout he manifests the no less admirable, 
but more uncommon, quality of restraining the “scientific imagina- 
tion”’ by a constant appeal to evidence. Nor are his researches 
destitute of practical advantage; for, as he shows, these ridges 
“have the unique merit of retaining their peculiarities unchanged 
throughout life, and afford in consequence an incomparably surer 
criterion of identity than any other bodily feature.” They there- 
fore have an intimate connection. with those methods:of criminal 
detection by means of anthropometrical records which are associated 
with the name of M. Bertillon, and are gradually coming into 
greater vogue. In fact by far the largest body of observations, on 
which Mr. Galton relies in this book, consist of those made in 
India by Sir William Herschel for such purposes of identification.. 
“ Winger prints were,’ Mr. Galton states, ‘“‘taken of pensioners to 
prevent their personation by others after their death; they were 
used in. the office for registration of deeds, and at a gaol where 
each prisoner had to sign with his finger.’’ Such evidence indeed, as 
Mr. Galton is careful to add, with characteristic scrupulousness, 
may have an exaggerated’ value in the eyes of careless observers; 
and should be only used in conjunction with other evidence; and be 
judiciously interpreted. For the persistence of these finger patterns 
does not pertain to: the: proportions so much as to the detailed 
peculiarities. The proportions alter with the shape of the finger, 
while the ‘bifurcations, islands, and inclosures’’ in the ridges,. 
which compose the’ pattern, remain unchanged. But there are 
difficulties of no mean order in classifying and indexing these 
varieties of pattern, and in making the preliminary observations ; 
and the scientific value of Mr. Galton’s book is due to the minute 
pains with which he examines and determines these points. He gives 
particulars, derived from experience, of the manner in: which the 
impressions or prints of the finger tips, where these ridges exhibit 
the greatest variety and complexity, should be taken. And he 
classifies the patterns’in the three broad divisions of arches, loops,. 
and whorls. He supplies other methods of classification, and 
arrives at as many as nine distinct’ genera; and in this detailed 
work of classification, as in the examination of the precise eviden-- 
tial value ofthe finger prints, of the various relationships existing 
between the different digits and the two hands, and of the influence 
of heredity and of race and temperament, his book affords an 
admirable and instructive example of careful statistical inquiry. 
_ From this point of view alone, apart from its practical value it 
will reward the attentive study of the statistical student. 


Bomhay : 1885 to 1890. By Sir: William Wilson Hunter:. 
London: Henry Frowde, 1892: 

Sir William Hunter has perhaps done more than any other 
writer to-acquaint Englishmen with the accurate details of Indian 
phenomena. He has contrived to interest and to-inform at the 
same time ; and these two aims; so difficult’ to harmonise, and yet 
so essential to a full and correct understanding, are, we think, 
realised in the volume before us. Its scope is somewhat limited, 
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for it is but a single province and the administration of but one 
governor that are under discussion. And yet so great is the extent 
of our Indian dominions, and so varied are the races which inhabit 

the country, and complex and important the problems which are 
daily arising in connection with their government, that such a 
‘study as this presents us—in miniature it may be, but in a 
miniature which would:seem magnificent in Europe—with a faithful 
reflection of the chief facts of Indian administration. In successive 
‘chapters Sir William Hunter lays before his readers the physical 
aspects of the Bombay Presidency, the political divisions of the 
country, the framework of the Government, the dealings with the 
Native States—themselves differing widely from one another, and 
‘therefore requiring widely different treatment—the question of 
education, to which Lord Reay—the Governor whose administra- 
tion is reylewed—endeavoured to give a practical direction, the 
preservation of the forests, which had to be accomplished without 
unduly irritating native jealousy eager for the protection of sup- 
‘posed or legitimate:rights, the administration of the land, in which 
Bombay presents differences—hitherto perhaps not sufficiently 
known in this country—from other parts of India, the public 
works, the finance, se:adversely affected by the increased demands 
of the Central Government in consequence of the silver difficulty, 
the excise and general'taxation, the protection of person and pro- 
perty, the local government, the military and the marine, and the 
“questions connected with Sind, Aden, and the Portuguese posses- 
sions. On all these points Sir William ‘Hunter furnishes reliable 
and interesting information; and he appears to have thoroughly 
‘succeeded in ‘the aim, which he sets before him in his prefatory 
letter addressed to Miss Florence Nightingale, of writing a book 
‘‘which would show ‘the practical working ‘of British administra- 
tion in an Indian presidency.” 


Studies in Secondary Hducation. Hdited by Arthur H. D, 
Acland, M.P., and H. Llewellyn Smith. ‘London: Percival and 
“Co., 1892. 

This ‘book furnishes much useful information on a subject, 
which .has:of recent years attracted no little notice, and is yet in 
considerable need of careful :authentic elucidation. Mr. Bryce in 
‘an introduction reviews the general position. He shows that, while 
education, both at the lower and the upper end of the scale, has 
undergone considerable improvement of recent years, the problem 
of intermediate or:secondary education has never been fairly faced, 
and remains as the most unsatisfactory part of our educational 
system. But, as Mr.\Smith points out in his survey of the problem, 
from the | educational, as from the industrial side, attention has of 
late been concentrating, gradually but inevitably, on this particular 
‘question. Mr. Smith is followed by Mr. Benson, who traces the 
‘growth of our school system, and summarises the conclusions of 
the Schools Inquiry ‘Gommission. The second section of the book 
is devoted to the more immediate present, as the first is to past 
- huistory:. Like it it is designed ‘to exhibit the actual state of the facts. 
A general sketch:of recent :progress in England is followed by an 
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account of the working of the Technical Instruction Acts in the 
agricultural county of Somerset, and of the Intermediate Hduca- 
tion Act in Wales—a part of the country the more glaring needs of 
which have secured an earlier attention in the matter of reform— 
and, in the third and concluding portion of the book, detailed studies 
are supplied of particular typical towns in order to indicate the 
character of the needs which have to be met, and the merits and 
demerits of the existing provisions. Secondary education in London 
for boys and for girls, in Liverpool, in Birmingham, which ap- 
parently occupies a favoured position, and in Reading, forms the 
subject of these chapters; and the book ends with a concluding 
chapter, in which the deductions to be drawn from the several 
hnes of investigation are collected together and the probable scope 
and direction of remedial reform are indicated. 


Dictionary of Political Economy. By R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 
Parts 2—4. London: Macmillan and Co., 1892. 

Mr. Palgrave continues to pursue with unremitting zeal the 
monumental task which he has set before him in this work. He 
has now passed through the press four parts of the Dictionary, and 
has come some way down the letter D. We have not detected in 
the three parts before us any falling off from the aims which 
were evident in the first. The range of subjects included within 
the scope of the Dictionary is as large, the number of the writers 
who have contributed has increased rather than diminished, and 
Mr. Palgrave’s anxiety to intrust the several articles to those 
reputed for dealing with such special topics is open to little, if 
any, serious impeachment, On the other hand defects, which 
were necessarily obvious in the earliest portion of so large an 
undertaking, are, we think, less evident in the subsequent parts, 
The work produces the impression of having been brought more into 
hand, and the proportion of space allotted to the different topics 
seems more exactly suited to their proper requirements. We 
venture to offer our congratulations to Mr. Palgrave on what he 
has already achieved, and we look forward with interest to further 
instalments of this useful and memorable publication. Among the 
more important articles, from a statistical standpoint, which are 
contained in these parts now before us, may perhaps be men- 
tioned, that by Professor Richmond Mayo Smith on the American 
Census; and among those of more general interest those on 
bimetallism, on charity organisation, and on co-operation. 


The ABC of the Foreign Huchanges. By George Clare. London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1893. 

The theory and practice of the foreign exchanges are among 
the most difficult of the topics handled in economic treatises. ‘he 
number and complexity of the elements, which enter into the deter- 
mination of the exchanges, are so great that it requires a clear 
head to see through the maze oneself, and considerable power of 
lucid explanation to communicate this saving knowledge to others. 
But Mr. Clare has already won his spurs in this department of 
inquiry by his admirable Primer of the Money Market, and he has, 
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we think, sustained his reputation in the useful and interesting 
volume now before us. The book has a distinctly ‘ practical aim,” 
and reproduces the substance of a course of lectures delivered 
before the Institute of Bankers. Beginning with the simple 
elements of the problem, Mr. Clare gradually introduces greater 
complexities, but he never loses his sureness of step, so far as we 
can detect, and he is thoroughly acquainted with the actual facts, 
with which he illustrates the working of the theory. He shows, 
for example, why it is that England draws few bills but accepts 
many; and he traces the course of the Paris, Berlin, and New York 
Exchange. It is by this constant reference to fact, and intimate 
connection with it, that he seems to us to succeed in realising his 
object of supplementing such classical productions as Mr. Goschen’s 
book on the Foreign Exchanges. 


The Theory of Wages. By Herbert M. Thompson. London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1892. 

The theory of wages is a tempting subject. It is at once that 
part of economic theory which has been most frequently subjected 
to the demolition of critics and the reconstruction of succeeding © 
workers, and it is also most closely akin to practical questions of 
the day. Mr. Thompson keeps this double reference continually 
before his eyes in this suggestive little volume. For he endeavours 
to set forth more clearly than had yet been done a satisfactory 
theory of wages, and he considers its immediate application to the 
eight hours’ question. In setting forth his theory he criticises 
other theories, which he considers to conflict with the one that he 
adopts, such as the theory of the wages-fund, and the theory which 
treats any of the shares in the distribution of wealth as “residual,” 
whether the share be that of wages or that of rent. On the wages- 
fund theory and the residual theory of wages Mr. Thompson’s 
remarks appear to us to be characterised by clear insight and 
luminous statement, and his criticisms to be apt, even where they 
may not be criginal; but we do not think that his attack on the 
doctrine that rent does not enter into the cost of production is free 
from ambiguity or a shifting use of terms. His general contention 
that wages are a varying proportion of a varying product of 
industry is in accord, as he is disposed to allow, with the general 
results of recent speculation, and is stated with clearness and con- 
ciseness. The drift of his concluding and practical chapter appears 
to be unexceptionable, but the use of actual numbers is perhaps 
not freed from danger of unconsidered applications even by the 
safeguards which he provides: 


A Review of the Effect of Low Eachange on the Export Trade 
of India. By F. Atkinson. Allahabad: Pioneer Press, 1892. 

In this pamphlet Mr. Atkinson, who belongs to the Indian 
Financial Department, endeavours to bring to the test of figures 
a contention which has played a prominent part in recent cur- 
rency discussions. He attempts to discover whether the admitted 
increase in the exports of India is due to the stimulus of a con- 
tinually falling exchange, or ‘‘ whether any other factors have 
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played a more important part in bringing about the result.” If 
the effect imagined had taken place, he argues, it would have 
resulted from, or resulted in, some or all of certain conditions, 
such as a rise in silver prices, an increase in the area under culti- 
vation in excess of the increase of population in silver-standard 
countries, a check to the. imports of merchandise, and an increase 
in the import of treasure, an increased profit to the exporter, and 
a greater growth in the export trade than in that of gold-standard 
countries. He then proceeds to test these various points by figures, 
and arrives at the conclusion that, except the increase in the 
imports of Council bills, which has been a direct disadvantage to 
India, none of the conditions, which should have been expected, 
have arisen. In the next section he traces the history of the ex- 
port trade from India—its quantity, value, prices—in detail, and 
reaches the result that, of all the commodities which India exports, 
cotton, and perhaps coffee, are the only two which enter into any 
real competition with commodities exported by gold-standard 
countries. In the following section he investigates the actual 
causes which have stimulated the export trade, and these he enume- 
rates as extension of railways, reduction in railway and sea freights, 
the opening of the Suez Canal, the construction of roads and im- 
provements in the methods of carriage, the extension of irrigation, 
of telegraphs, of banking and of credit, of business methods and 
the whole apparatus of civilisation and British enterprise. He 
then in a final section considers the varying advantages of different 
schemes of currency reforms, according as they contemplate a 
change in the currencies of the world or of India only. 


Die Mittlere Lebensdawer. Von Ladislaus von Bortkewitsch. 
Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1893. 

In this monograph, Dr. Bortkewitsch reviews some of the main 
problems connected with the determination of mortulity statistics. 
In the first of the two chapters, into which the work is divided, he 
considers the questions which arise in connection with the mea- 
surement of rates of mortality, and in the second and concluding 
chapter he turns his attention to the relations between the mean 
duration of life, the average age at death, and the figures of mor- 
tality and of births. The treatment pursued is largely mathema- 
tical, and is characteristically thorough. The author is acquainted 
with the nature of the researches pursued, and the results attained, 
by previous workers in the same field of inquiry, and he discusses 
with minuteness the various points which arise in the course of the 
inquiry. His monograph will recommend itself to the attention of 
all who are interested in such studies, and forms a suitable addi- 
tion to an useful series, some volumes of which have been noticed 
in this Journal on former occasions. 


The Oase against Bimetallism. By Robert Giffen, LL.D. 
London: George Bell and Sons, 1892. 

A reprint of papers on bimetallism contributed by Dr. Giffen 
to various newspapers and magazines since 1879. With the 
exception of the first two (dated 1879 and 1886) they were all 
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written in 1889 and 1890, and are arranged, as far as possible, in . 
chronological sequence. There is consequently more connection 
between the different articles than is often the case in a collection 
of this kind. The first, and earliest, paper deals with the 
‘‘General Case against Bimetallism,”’ and it is followed by others 
on “Some Bimetallic Fallacies” (including the “ Functions of 
Government in Respect of Standard Money,” “Ratio between 
Gold and Silver,” and “ Bimetallism and the Fall in Prices’’), 
“A Problem in Money” (‘‘ In what way is the Ratio of Hxchange 
fixed between the Precious Metals and other Commodities ? ’’), 
‘The Inevitable Results of Universal Bimetallism,” ‘M. de 
Laveleye on Mint Price,” ‘‘The Alleged Bimetallism of France, 
1803-73,” ‘‘ Unsaleable Silver,” ‘‘ The American Silver Bubble,”’ 
and finally ‘‘A Chapter on Standard Money.” From this it will 
be seen that Dr. Giffen discusses all the more important problems 
and financial experiments which have lately come into prominence. 
There are also two appendices: the first is a table showing the 
premium on gold in France, from 1820 to 1847, and the other 
consists of extracts from Debates in the House of Commons on 
Bimetallism, in 1830. The general scope of the work is summed: 
up by the author himself in the following words: ‘‘ Generally, the 
connecting threads of these essays are, first, in the earlier essays, 
an attempt to exhibit the extravagance and intemperance of idea 
among bimetallists regarding money and currency, this extrava- 
vance and intemperance being characteristic of the currency 
faddist; and next, in the later essays, an attempt to explain 
and support the main propositions of the adherents of a mono- 
metallic standard, as the only sound foundation of a monetary 
system.” 


Infe and Latour of the People. Edited by Charles Booth. 
4+ vols. London: Macmillan and Co., 1892-98. 

Mr. Booth, in issuing these four volumes in a cheaper form, 
has brought the results of his laborious inquiry into the condition 
of the people of London within reach of a much larger portion 
of the community than could obtain his former work. The 
matter contained in them is practically identical with that of the 
first two volumes of Labour and Life of the People in London © 
(the last two volumes of which are still to be published), the only 
change being the rearrangement of the text, and, in some cases, 
a few notes added to the original articles—particularly those 
dealing with the trades—explaining any changes that may have 
occurred since the book was first issued. As before, the large 
coloured maps of London are published under a separate cover. 
The book having been noticed at length on the appearance of the 
first two volumes (Journal, vol. lii, 1889, page 349; and vol. liv, 
1891, page 542), it is not necessary now to do more than note 
the order in which the various articles are presented. The first 
volume is divided into three parts: east, central and south and 
outlying London, and is principally descriptive; the second deals 
with ‘‘London, Street by Street’; volume iii contains the 
“Special Subjects” and also the ‘‘ London Children,’ while 
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volume iv embraces the “Trades of East London.’ There are 
also two new appendices: one in volume 1 on the Classification 
and Description of the Population of London by School Board 
blocks and divisions, and the other—forming a supplement to 
the article on Immigration—in volume ili, showing the _ birth- 
places of persons born in other counties of the United Kingdom 
or abroad living in the different registration districts and sub- 
districts of London in 1881. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. Edited by J. Scott Keltie. London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1893. 

The principal changes in Mr. Keltie’s most valuable work of 
reference this year are in the preliminary tables relating to the 
whole world, which form an interesting and useful introduction to 
the portions dealing with each country separately. The new 
tables are “ The Great Cities of the World” (showing the popula- 
tion of all towns containing more than 100,000 inhabitants), 
“The Wheat Crops of the World,” “The World’s Production 
of Gold and Silver in 1891” (from the report of the Director of 
the United States Mint), “The Merchant Marine of the Principal 
Countries of the World, 1891-92,” and “‘The Trade of Africa in 
1891.” The map of the Pamirs in last year’s issue is repeated, and 
a large map of Africa, south of the equator, is also given, showing 
the treaties according to which the various boundary lines have 
been drawn. 


Lombard Street. By Walter Bagehot. London: Kegan Paul 
and Co., 1892. 

This is a new edition in which the original text of Walter 
Bagehot has been left unaltered, the only additions made being in 
the shape of footnotes, by Mr. H. Johnstone, bringing the figures 
up to date, or noting any changes which have occurred since the 
book was first published. 


Statistical and Hconomical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift— 
January, 1893— 

Die Ergebnisse der Erbschaftssteuer in Oesterreich in 
1889-91; und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Schitzung des 
Nationalvermogens: OC. T. v. Inama-Sterneggq. 

Ernteergebniss der wichtigsten Kornerfriichte im Jahre 
1892: A. Fretherr v. Hohenbruck. 

Daten zur Statistik des ésterreichischen Civilstaatsdienstes : 
Friedenfels. 

“ Studentenstiftungen in Oesterreich im Jahre 1891: 
Bratassevic. 

Die Reform der landwirthschaftlichen Statistik im Deuts- 

chen Reiche. 
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FRANCE— 
Journal des Hconomistes— 
December, 1892— 
La Conférence monétaire de Bruxelles: G. de Molinari. 
L’Knseignement de l’Hconomie Politique en France: 
Chailley-Bert. 
Les Impéts arabes en Algérie (fin): A. Bochard. 
La Persécution légale des Juifs en Russie: L. Dornanski. 
Mouvement scientifique et industriel: D. Bellet. 
La Production de VOr en Australie et dans l Afrique 
méridionale: A. Raffalovich. } 
La suppression des Bureaux d’Enrégistrement (2° article) : 
J. CO. Henricet. 
January, 1893— 
1892: G. de Molinare. 
Le Marché financier en 1892: A. Raffalovich. 
De la Société moderne d’aprés la récente publication de M. 
Herbert Spencer: H. Lamé- Fleury. 
Les Instituts de Banquiers: G. Frangors. 
Souvenir de Russie. Hxcursions aux mines dor de la 
Mandchourie: Dr. Meyners d’ Lstrey. 
February— 
Faut-il poursuivre ou abandomner l’entreprise du Canal de 
Panama: G. de Motinarv. 
Considérations sur l’Economie rurale de la Russie: Inos- 
tranvetz. 
L’Agriculture d’Etat: H. Ratoin. 
Le mouvement agricole: G. Fouquet. 
Les retards de la statistique criminelle: H. Joly. 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris— 
December, 1892— 
Quelques mots sur la population scolaire: H. Levasseur. 
Le calcul du taux de nuptialité et de fécondité: F. Nogueés. 
Les effets de commerce et l’escompte en France depuis 
10 ans: P. des EHssars. 
Rapport au Garde des Sceaux sur l’application de la loi du 
26 Mars 189}, relative a l’atténuation des peines. 
La population de Paris et du département de la Seine d’aprés 
le dénombrement de 1891: 7’. Loua. 
Statistique des aliénés du Royaume-Uni de Grande Bretagne 
et d’Irlande pour 1890: V. Miquel. 
Tableaux relatifs 4 1’Exportation et 4 ’Importation de 1886 
a 1891 (Turquie): Vital-Cuinet. 
January, 1893— 
L’HKurope: H. Levasseur. 
Observations sur Vorganisation de l’enseignement de la 
statistique: FH. Faure. 
February— 
Le mouvement de la Population en France pendant 1891 
(Rapport au Ministre du Commerce et de |’ Industrie). 
Statistique des épidémies de grippe de 1890 et 1892 en 
France: V. Turquan. 
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France—Oontd. 
Revue d’ Heonomie Politique— 
December, 1892— 
Les décrets sur la journée de travail en 1848: V. Mataja. 
Des sociétés coopératives en Italie autres que les sociétés 
de crédit: L. Sbrojavacca. 
Le congres national d’Anvers sur la législation douaniére et 
la réglementation du travail: H. van Hlewyck. 
L’impot direct général basé sur le capital et le revenu 
capitalisé: N. O. Frederiksen. 
La situation des ouvriers en Russie: G. Dubreuwil. 
January, 1893— 
Le mouvement coopératif en France dans les dix derniéres 
années: C. Ctide. 
Le Billet de Banque international: G. Frangois. 
February— 
Un projet de Traité de commerce avec |’ Angleterre sous le 
Consalat: M. Chaptal. 
La séparation des pouvoirs et ’assemblée nationale de 1789 : 
L. Duguat. 
La Propriété et le Collectivisme au xvii® Congrés ouvrier 
italien de Palerme: H. Santangelo-Sypoto. 


GERMANY— 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gresetzgebung und Statistik— 
Band v, Heft 4— 

Die preussischen Steuervorlagen vom Standpunkt der 
Sozialpolitik: Dr. J. Jastrow. 

Die Reform des Arbeiterschutzes beim preussischen Berg- 
bau: Dr. L. Verkauf. 

Der Entwurf eines Auswanderungsgesetzes: Dr. H. v. 
Philippovich. 

Wortlaut des Entwurfs eines Gesetzes tiber das Auswande- 
rungswesen. 

Wortlaut des Gesetzes betr. die Abanderung einzelner 
Bestimmungen des Allgemeinen Berggesetzes vom 24 
Juni 1865. 

Die Statistik der Unfall- und Krankenversicherung 
im Deutschen Reich ftir das Jahr 1890: Dr. H. 
Lange. 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik— 
Band wv, Heft 6— 

Beitrige zur Lehre von den auswartigen Wechselkursen : 
OC. Heiligenstadt. 

Kapitalszins und Arbeitslohn: K. Wicksell. 

Die zweite Lesung des Entwurfs eines Birgerlichen 
Gesetzbuches ftir das Deutsche Reich (Fortsetzung) : 
Assessor Creiff. 

Die wirthschaftliche Gesetzgebung Italiens im Jahre 1891: 
OC. F. Ferraris. 

_ Statistik der Strafanstalten in Ungarn. 

Leistungen der Bibliotheken: H. Reyer. 
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GrermMany—Oontd. 
Jahrbiicher fir Nationalékonomie und Statistik—Contd. 
Band v, Heft 1— 

Die landwirthschaftliche Brennerei in Deutschland unter der 
Wirkung des Branntweinsteuergesetzes vom 24 Juni 
1887: PB. Wirttelshdfer. 

Die wahre Beschaffenheit der Versicherung in der Entste- 
hungszeit des Versicherungswesens: A. Schaube. 

Die zweite Lesung des Hntwurfes eines Birgerlichen 
Gesetzbuches fiir das Deutsche Reich: Greif. 

Ueber die Stellung der dinischen Gesetzgebung zur 
Untersttitzung der Unbemittelten, welche nicht unter 
dem Armenwesen stehen: Oordt Trap. 

Das Pfandvorrecht der Bauhandwerker: P. Oertmann. 

Die Preise des Jahres 1891 verglichen mit den Vorjabren. 

Band v, Heft 2— 

Die ‘Tage der arbeitenden Klassen in den Hauptkultur- 
lindern: E. R. Gould. 

Beitrige zur Lehre von den auswartigen Wechselkursen: 
O. Heiligenstadt. 

Die zweite Lesung des Entwurfes eines Biirgerlichen 
Gesetzbuches fiir das Deutsche Reich (Fortsetzung) : 
Grevff. 

Das Pfandvorrecht der Bauhandverker (Fortsetzung) : 
P. Ocertmann. 

Die Aussichten der Juristen in Preussen: F'. Werner. 

Die Schwankungen des Diskont und des Silberpreises im 
Jahre 1892 und der Vorjahre. 

Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Politik, und Kulturgeschichte. 
Band i— 

Uber Ertragssteuern: Dr. J. Jastrow. 

‘‘ Beschaftigungsort”’ 1m Sinne des Krankenversicherungs- 
gesetzes vom 15 Juni 1883 bezw. 10 April 1892: Dr. B. 
Hilse. 

Mittelalterliches und modernes Biirgertum: C. Meyer. 

Die Reformation und der deutsche Burgerstand: C. 
Meyer. 

Der Entwurf eines neuen Gesetzes betreffend den Marken- 
schutz: Dr. G. Lewinstein. 

Otto Wolff. Hin Nekrolog von dem Herausgeber. 

Industrielle und statistische Verhaltnisse des Staates 
Hidalgo der Republik Mexico: EH. Ordoiez. 

Die Novelle zam Wuchergesetz: Dr. G. Lewinstein. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs— 
Heft 1, 1893— 

N achweis der Bestimmungen fiir die gemeinsame Statistik 
des Deutschen Reichs. 

Grosshandels - Preise wichtiger Waaren an deutschen 
Platzen im Jahre 1892 und in 1879-92. 

Die Erzeugung von Zink, Blei, Kupfer, Silber und Goid im 
Deutschen Reich wahrend 1872-91. 

Die deutsche Seeschiffahrt im Jahre 1891. 
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GrerMany—Oontd. : 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs—Contd. 
Heft 1, 1893—Contd. 

Alter und Familienstand der Bovolkerung des Deutschen 
Reichs am 1. Dez. 1890. 

Die Eheschliessungeu, Geburten und Sterbefille im Deuts- 
chen Reich im Jahre 1891. 

Die tiberseeische Auswanderung im Jahre 1892. 

Der Taback im deutschen Zollgebiet. Besteuerung des 
Tabacks, Ein- und Ausfuhr von Taback und Taback- 
fabrikaten, sowie Hrtrag der Tabackabgaben im Ernte- 
jahre 1891-92. 


ITaLy— 
Giornale degli Hconomisti— 
January— | 
Considerazioni sui principii fondamentali dell’ economia 
politica pura: V. Pareto. 
La pressione tributaria dell’ imposta e del prestito: A de 
Viti de Marco. 
L’economia politica al Consiglio comunale di Milano: 
A. Laria. Previdenza: C. Botton. 
February— 
La quistione delle Banche d’ emissione: La Direzione. 
La Campagna romana e il suo avvenire economico e sociale : 
G. Valenti. 
Le condizioni economico-sociali dei lavoratori in Inghil- 
terra: V. Meneghellr. 
Di un facile errore a proposito della computazione degli 
interessi del debito pubblico: #. Colletti. Per una 
classificazione: A. Graziani. 


SWITZERLAND— 
Journal de Statistique Sursse— 
4° Invr., 1892— 

Orientirendes tiber die Alkoholfrage in der Schweiz: 
W. Milliet. 

Die Todesfalle in Folge von Lungenschwindsucht in der 
Schweiz wihrend der Jahre 1886-90. 

Die kantonalen Polizeikorps im Jahre 1892. 

Nombre des étudiants et auditeurs des universités et 
académies suisses pendant ]’été 1892. 


Unirep States— 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Vol. wt, No. 4. January, 1893— 

Local Government of Country Communities in Prussia: 
CO. Bornhak. 

Cost and Utility: S. N. Patten. 

Alcohol question in Switzerland: W. Milliet. 

Seligman’s Shifting and Incidence of Taxation: H. A. 
toss. 
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Untrep States—Contd. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Vol. wi, No. 4. January, 1893—Contd. 
Psychologic basis of Social Heonomics: L. F. Ward. 
Theory of final utility in relation to standard of deferred 
payments: DL. S. Merriam. 
Journal of Political Economy. Vol. 1, No. 1, December, 1892— 
This is a new quarterly, edited by the Department of Political Economy in 
the University of Chicago. The first number contains: 
Study of Political Economy in the United States: J. L. 
Laughlin. ‘ 
Recent Commercial Policy of France: H. Levasseur. 
Rodbertus’s Socialism: H. B. Andrews. 
Price of Wheat since 1867: 7. B. Veblen. 
Adolph Wagner’s New Treatise. 
Veto of the Inflation Bill of 1874: H. Atkinson. 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. wit, No. 4, December, 1892— 
A New Canon of Taxation: Professor H. A. Ross. 
Railway Accounting: T. LD. Greene. 
The Origin of Written Constitutions: CO. Borgeaud. 
The Commercial Policy of Europe: W. Z. Ripley. 
Early History of the Coroner: Professor O. Gross. 
The Russian Judiciary: I. A. Howrwich. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. vii, No. 2, January, 1893— 
On the Study of Economic History: W. J. Ashley. 
French Catholics and the Social Question: C. Jannet. 
Recent Literature on Protection: F. W. Taussig. 
Some Explanations relating to the ‘“‘Theory of Dynamic 
Economics:” S. N. Patten. 
Social and Economic Legislation of the States in 1892: 
W. B. Shaw. 
South American Trade: F. R. Clow. 


Unitep Kinepom— 
Economic Journal. Vol. i, No. 8. December, 1892— 
London Waterside Labour: H. Ll. Smith. 
Basis of Industrial Remuneration: D. F’. Schloss. 
Co-operation and Profit-Sharing: B. Jones. 
Government Railways in a Democratic State: W. M. Acworth. 
The Income Tax: G. H. Blunden. 
Silver in India: F. C. Harrison. 
The Economic Review. Vol. itt, No.1. January, 1893— 
The Christian Social Union: The Bishop of Durham and the 
Rev. H. M. Butler. 
The Oxford House in Bethnal Green: Sir W. R. Anson. 
A few Theories carried into Practice: Lord Wantage. 
HKdward Vansittart Neale as Christian Socialist: Judge 
Hughes. 
The Housing of the Poor: Rev. J. W. Horsley. 
Building Societies: J. M. Ludlow. 
Christianity and Social Duty: Rev. V. H. Stanton, 
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VII.— Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Inbrary during the Quarter ended 15th March, 1893, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foren 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, dc.; (e) Societies, &e. (Lritish) ; 
(f) Periodicals, dc. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented, 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 

Comercio Exterior, Datos trimestrales del, No. 75.) 

VO ee reer od Ce nchpaitiscvise devon asia deaderssees | ‘The National De Met 

Comercio y de la Navegacion de la Republica Argen- t € Stati ts 
tina. Estadistica del, correspondiente al afio 1891. | 9 “°P” OF Prausties 
a ree 2 hs 355p 2a ta SenaciBiaveve Levhonpseres J 

Higiene Publica. Anales de. (Current monthly numbers) Dr. E. R. Coni 

Buenos Ayres (City). Bulletin mensuel de Statis- | The Municipal Sta- 
tique municipale. (Current numbers) .................. tistical Bureau 


Instituto Geografico Argentino. Boletin del. Tomo 
Pile uadernad 16.09 By0.. 1892... .cdcncspserroeresennees \ The Institute 


Austria-Hungary— 

Civilgerichtliche Depositenwesen, die cumulativen 
Waisencassen und iiber die Verinderungen im Besitz- | The Central Statisti- 
und Lastenstande der Realitaéten im Jahre 1888. cal Commission 
Statistische Nachweisungen tiber das. Fol, ....... 

Handel des Zollgebiets. Statistische Uebersichten be- a 
treffend den auswartigen. (Current monthly num- | Tb: Statisiieal. Des 
NR ANE REST) Ee co cnhe sy he Secde kgedoroieivney “exaneanrevntence | A iia ten CMT Sait 

Handels. Statistik des auswartigen, des dsterreichisch- C ee Conan J 

ungarischen Zollgebiets im Jahre 1891, Bande 2 | 

RMON OLS A ONO 2 fee lets 24 sgk- Pataeadaansndetédacsdoesesasnaseces- J 

Sparcassen, Statistik der, fiir das Jahr 1890. Fol. ....] The Central Statis- 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ } tical Commission 
Huneary. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn. Hefte 


1—9 of 1874. Tables of Contents of 1881 and 1888. moans ee 
ier POof 1889, Heft 4:0f 1890, -8vo. \.....s..scccc0c00. ‘ 

Cracow. Statistique de la ville de Cracovie. Livr. 3.) Sir R. W. Rawson, 
ean aids oo 5 69-4 soy u enn cos shaeahcns sdeba lbdeai vb sds K.C.M.G., C.B. 

PracvueE. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la ville de Prague | The Statistical Bu- 
et des communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) .... reau 

Belgium— 

Armée Belge. Statistique médicale de l’, Année] The Belgian Govern- 

ae Pes N Naa cn ep ana Bone nad dcnaegeisuvrsieas abcenens ment 


Thi jagrams, ie (contains “Statistique des mines, The Administration 
+ of Mines 
minieéres, carriéres et usines, &c., pour 1891.”) 8 
Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays Etrangers. | The Bureau of Gene- 
(Gmrrent monthly womnbers) oo... .co.ccccsssesisscsseeesmeosess ral Statistics 
BrvssEts. Bulletin hebdomadaire de statistique Démo- Tel ige Tan suens 
graphique et Médicale. (Current numbers) ............ cu ft 
Hassext. Exposé de la situation administrative de la ene Bar t 
PCL CICS, 1891-92, SV0¢ bicesnssveceovesccssssrvonncoes i ie go ree 


NOD. LY. PART I. L 


Annales des Travaux Publics. Tome 50, Cahier on 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Bulgaria. Mouvement de la Population dans la Prin-] The Statistical 
cipauté, pendant 1889. 4to,............ J ieseeshaeanetey oe Bureau 


China. Customs Gazette. No. 95. July—Sept., 1892.) Sir Robert Hart, 
ALO. | sissviees cued balianesquodeuilliionenzseesdtnes setae atlete mae earn G.C.M.G. 


Denmark. Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1892. (Current ] The Danish Political 


TLUMDECTS) -.....4s0seedevesbonessess.senSasessaurscaqeaeentpenestenenee se er eeamem Economy Society 
Egypt— : 
Commerce Extérieur. Bulletinmensueldu. (Current] A. Caillard, Esq., 
NLUDADELS)? .....condutds toned oncess obVones eb Mee act nee ee C.M.G. 
Services Sanitaires, &e. Bulletin hebdomadaire. The Dawa oat 
(Current numbers) ty s--c.thtccssccves-sesssoues ashe eee P 
eat ee Bulletin. (Current numbers.) } The Tastes 
France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére del’. XI* année, | The Ministry of Agri- 
No.7. Svor ; W802 %i..:...6.ca7 che ewes cetera eee culture 


Chemins de Fer Frangais. Statistique des, au 31 Déc., ) 
1889. Documents divers. 2°® Partie. France- | aes 
Intérét local. Algérie et Tunisie. 40. .....cccceeees The Seine of Pub- 
Chemins de Fer Francais. Statistique des, au 31 Déc., | 
1891. Documents principaux. Maps, 4to. ........... J 
Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique et The Ministre of Fis 
de Législation comparée. (Current monthly num- Ty : 
DOTS) \cacosconsensesessnsaltaneeetnde Uetelesntesonit: octet = etna 
Minérale. Statistique de 1l’Industrie, et des appareils | The Ministry of Pub- 
a vapeur en France et en Algérie pour 1891. Maps lic Works 
Sanitaire, Statistique, des villes de France et d’ Algérie 
(Mortalité générale, causes de décés), années 
1887-90; aussi Bulletins mensuels pour 1891, et te Monod 
Jan.—Oct., 1892. La. 8vo. and 4to. 1889-92 ........ 
Travaux Publics, Ministére des. Bulletin de vty The Ministry of Pub- 


nance 


tique et Législation comparée. (Current monthl 
ee Ne iaitpwisce ae ae Eh aatednede aeons i He Wonks 
Travail, Office du. Notices et Comptes Rendus— 
Fasc 1. Etude statistique des Accidents du Travail 
. en Allemagne et en Autriche. 1892 ............ 
Fasc. 2. Résultats financiers de Vassurance obliga- 
toire contre les Accidents du Travail en Allemagne 
et en Antriche .:....1.4les 0) i The French” Tabouly 
Fasc. 3. Statistique des Gréves survenues en France 
pendant 1890 et:1891 ..........12..aa ee 
Le Placement des employés, ouvriers, et domestiques 
en France et dans les pays étrangers. 8vo. 1893 J 


Department 





L’ Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers)........ The Editor 
Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly num- 
ers) f.beseoietaw svancnsdaleaachdee scp seenReOs lenaeece es enn rr P 
Le Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers)........ . 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- 
ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monty ay 
TLUMDETS): ..0000.divonretsonvdteveawsvaetoecvabnev’ sede eevee am 
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Donations—Contd. 





Yonations. 





By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. sepran | The Editor 


NE ce once c cs fas oddone agiph rs acaeadpna 
Revue d’ Economie Politique. (Current monthly num- 
Og ace cc8s Scdcdasavissiaselnssagacpeepooraqees® Hi 
Revue Géographique Internationale. (Current monthly 
Foon o eosin vocgcats hahoosnssnbeccokuctonss 2” 


TS eer eer reryocnccn | The Institution 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal. elaine The Society 


BNE VaEUUTIN CY 3S 5252-0 saazi lee’ «9.2 -- oop 00daisne cneesssbprdevsqacnsess 
Germany— 
Choleraepidemie, 1892. Denkschrift tiber die. Maps |: The Imperial Health 
USE COLES en: scl le eae eee ' Bureau 


Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- 
weise tiber den Auswartigen. (Current monthly | 
eh eg cca cg fake jas décaevsnsoseqes 
Handel, Auswiartiger, des deutschen Zollgebiets im 
Jahre 1891. Theil2. Darstellung nach Herkunfts- 
und Bestimmungs-Liindern. 40.0.0... ceeeeeneeeeeeeeee : : 
Kriminalstatistik fiir das Jahr 1890. Diagram-maps, eo Devel iS talus. 
ee ee og kc seisessonccensnps-sacensonnannrs seinen 
Seeschiffahrt. Statistik der, fiir 1891. Abth. 2. 4to. 
Verkehr auf den deutschen Wasserstrassen im Jahre 


tical Bureau 


i engesxcnstenncesconnipotineonephoore ors 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
es LEU AIO) ia cas cge sony suaupry iy soe'orsoedderied dovsdgunqeses as 
Bavaria— 
Beitrige zur Statistik des Ké6nigreichs Bayern.) 
RR Me OL OO B82. 5a ccossseeane coh se npp fe cendsasnessononey 
Volkszihlung vom 1 Dez., 1890. Ergebnisse ie pie Ba We Hewson 
te ole oie a bis bassekeceobesanassysisonacepsenccacsaos 
Prussia— 
Dampffisser im preussischen Staate nach der 
Katasteraufnahme in 1889-91. Plates. ............... 
Volksschulwesen im preussischen Staate im 1891. Ugine Royal Prussian 
PP Ree nA, RVG 2 5 sassy -2ceycwnsenesesossesenvesvenveeeseas Statistical Bureau 
Zeitschrift des Kéniglich Preussischen Statistischen | 
REEL OU ELOLLOML) 2 <...5.c.ecccoressrsseneersssesesgpee J 
Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen | The Statistical Bu- 
Bureaus. Jahrgang 1892. Heft lund 2. Ato. ..., reau of Saxony 


The Statistical Bu- 


und Witterung. (Current weekly and monthly reau of Berlin 


Bertin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle, 
Noor cies escahenincesecnsseversueassevdneloncoes 
Archiv fir Soziale See und Statistik. . 
Band vy, Hefte 3 und 4. Svo0. 1892 ....ecsceeeeees The Publisher 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. 


BMPS LS) (455 ccs. .c06k sf sccnsednepeaysenjevebiyeessesionsosade 2 
Zeitschrift fiir Litteratur nd Geschichte der Staats- The Editor 
| wissenschaften. Band i, Heft 1. 1898. 8vo......... ‘ie 
Greece— 
Commerce de la Gréce. Bulletin mensuel du. (Cur- : . 
SITET VEPs cs cvassuesacentsessscvetdsndanasbersceptdaces } Ey ge 


Dee 
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Donations— Contd. 


See 


Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Greece— Contd. 
Presse Hellénique. Statistique de la, pendant les six 
premiers mois de 1892. A4tO......ssesne csseeseeneteeseeceens The Statistical Bu- 
ArHENS. Bulletin de mortalité pour la ville d’ Athénes. reau 
(Current monthly numbers) ..........eeer esses eees 


Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1892. 192,193. Consiglio di] The Director-Gene- 
Agricoltura. SV. ..c.sccscsssecenesencssesecrssesesserseensosssersneess ral of Agriculture 
Agriculture. Risultati delle coltivazioni sperimentali ) 

del Frumento. (Anni 1890-91-92.) La. Svo. ........ 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale.. (Current numbers) \.:....icssoreseoat ager 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. (Current 
TUM DELS) sek! lage saseveeonoscetepadarveay Seca ths austere ae . 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli ¢ 
Tstituti d’ Emissione. ‘(Current numbers) .. ............ 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
(Current numbers). 5.2.00. .s0:ccdesngacsessesssreneetentee crane am 
Bollettino settimanale ‘dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- 











cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current 
weekly numbers)“. ..-.sassconseoosseeseeceseneeenat een tet nee tee eeee nem 7 
Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. | The Director-Gene- 
(Current numbers) ....0:..ccccccceseseneeertsnnesees as teneee eee | yal, Statistical De- 
Cause di Morte. Statistica ‘dell’, anno 1890, e notizie r partment of the 
sommarie del 1891, Lay Svo.'.ic)..ss;eeeene eee State : 
Censimento decennale della Popolazione del Regno. Et 
Studi preparatorii per il 4°. Studi e Proposte: Py 
Las'8v0. 1802. cnc ccciccisccbecacorgescndes su coat eben ele aeeneea i: 
Elezioni Generali Politiche. Statistica delle, 6 e 13 No- | nf 
vembre, 1892. xxii+ 140pp. la.8vo. 1892........ 
Giudiziaria Penale, Statistica, per ’anno 1890. La. 8vo 
Tstruzione secondaria e superiore. Convitti maschili 2 
e femminili. Anno scolastico 1889-90............c | x 
Ospedali. Statistica amministrativa degli. xxii + 
370 pp. . 8vo.. Roma, 1892 1......2..cgesetevesesorenneeses sneer: 


Statistica del commercio speciale di Importazione e di 
Esportazione. (Current monthly numbers and for 







1892) oonceccessdessestit nine nn 
Minerario. Relazione sul servizio; nel 1890. Map, | The Registrar-Gene: 

BVO, , 1892. vies wechaceeredscean ereccny eeeUcnet.) neeteeet eam seveeeeees ral of England 
L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) ......:-s:+00 The Editor | 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly num- 

DOTS) \.cccccosseccesccodegosnteessseedestetets thavestetet eee ettet ttelaeT naa * 


Societ& Geografica Italiana. Da Zeila alle frontiére 
del Caffa. Viaggi di Antonio Cecchi . . . 3 vols., > The Society 
SO. US85-B7 ccacssiccssssdecnt shen ee er v4 
Japan. Tokio-Fu. Weekly reports of Deaths. ae The Prefect of Tokio- 
Fu - 


TONE NUDES) £2....eensorsereneenconts thestcatcorceeaveveers0eta en ema 


Mexico— — + 
Exportaciones. Aio fiscal de 1891 a 1892. Fol......... } The - Statistical BAM 


Importaziones. Primer y segundo semestre de 1888-89. Me, 


Ano fiscal de 1888-89, “Rolie. fic Ge astemsaternceee 
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Donations— Contd. 
SS SS SUS 


Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Netherlands— 
Bevolking. Statistiek van den Loop, der, van Neder- } 
I NE FOV O9) seg evs eases bostedeovcasensoncveiesseraeods | Tho: Minishevs of th 
Geboorten. Statistik der, en der sterfte naar den + Tiari Soap rina 
leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood in Nederland. | ae 
Sheets. (Current monthly numbers) .....0.0.000.0000.0. 4 
Scheepvaart. Statistiek der, 1891. Gedeelte 3> 4to. foun aa 
Bijdragen van het Statistisch Instituut. No.3, 1892] The Statistical In- 
MMP odacs cogs. eseccsnedeesces Bete nas tees eas eiar Seeddes cece ads 40h2+iacb<: stitute 
Norway— 
Caisses d’epargne. Statistique des, pour 1891 ............ a} 


Commerce de la Norvége pendant 1891.0... 

Lépreux en Norvége, Rapport sur les, pour 1886-90... | 

Prisons départementales, Statistique dés, 1890 ............ 

Pénitentiaires, Statistique des maisons centrales, | The Central Statisti-~ 

re et IR wcrc cnahcsbdeslshendecssetaescevessenen |' eal, Bureau 

Population, Mouvement de la, pendant 1886-90............ 
Postale, Statistique, pour 189] oo... ce csccesseeteceseseees 
Sanitaire et medicale. Rapport sur l'état, pour 1890.... 
Télégraphes de l’Etat. Statistique des, pour 1891........ ‘) 





Paraguay. Revue du Paraguay. (Current numbers).... Statistical Bureau 


Portugal— 
Agricultura. Boletim da Direc¢ao Geral de. Nos. 1—12, } 
Pe ee VSS Vid. SEO. okie ccicccsncenseccoteccsepsesesseveree 
Agricola, Inquerito. Estudo geral da Economia rural 
da 7* Regido agronomica. 8vo. 1889 0.0... 
Finance. Contribuicdes Directas. Annuario Esta-- 
tistico da Direccgio geral das, 1883-84, 1884-85, 
ED, VOIS., OD). SVO\....0.00s05c¢sasecdevessesssseencoveeceoeee 
Public Works. Correios, Telegraphos e Pharoes. 
Hstatistica geral dos. Anno de 1886. Diagrams fee Registrar-Gene- 
MI he ern 53a uc gnsycesnnsovsesesnsseranviaccvoede { ral of: England 
Lisson. Policia civil de Lisboa, Mappas estatisticos 
BR ESOS 1) HOLS a. iicpecccodoeessfsece.sisssstesciosarnocedecs 
Colonies — 
Angola. Estatistica Commercial da Provincia de. 
BN onli ese tie ccc oscdescvissasnsssesacisesessssacssdarse 
S. Thomé e Principe e de Mocambique. Relatorios 
dos: Governadores das Provincias ultramarinas. | 





Provincias de. ‘Anno de.1888. Fol. wccuescseseseeee bh: 
Roumania— 
Buletin Statistic General al Romaniei. Anuli. Julie, ) 
BL II OVO oid slates secnc cers censssicoassesesserbolnesersacne: | UV hide Dinadtave: Canes 


Commerce de la Roumanie. Tableau Général du, avec + 
les Pays: étrangers pendant 1887-88-89-90, et 1891 | 
(in 3 vols.). 7 vols. Maps and diagrams, la. 8vo.....) 


ral of Statisties 


Russia— 
Agriculture. Résultats généraux de la Récolte en) The Central Statisti- 
Russie, 1892. Diagram-maps, 4t0. vcssescccecsssesseeneees cal Committee 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Russia— Contd. aa we 
Budget de l’Empire. ement définitif du, pour 
iT ixoroe 1891. ae: par le Contréleur de The Controller of the 
VP Empire, ( 8V0....scosssecsscterssosse at asateer taser cetera 
Commerce extérieur par la frontiére d’Kurope et 
recettes douaniéres de:l’Empire. (Current monthly ; the ‘Separticch a 
NUMDELS) .....:..cevesearegradioes saqtedOraheyal esses eT oe IM 
‘Commerce extérieur de la Russie -par les frontiéres 
-d’ Europe et d’Asie en 1891. 2 vols., fol. 1892 ... 
‘Diagram-maps showing prices of Rye and Oats in| The Department of 
Russia in Europe on Ist Nov., 1892. Sheets............ Assessed Taxes 
Finuanp. A Collection of Official Statistical Publi- P 
cations relating to Trade, Agriculture, Finance, Rail- Te Eee 
ways, &. Ato. aml Ov. 9 (i .cscccsicecss-pendenters sy eee Ber 
‘Riea. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Riga. u. .8vo. 
LBOZ urs -copsssvorconiocarhosevrresnesipeectsiseedsrebs tape eta ant mama 


Empire 


Customs 


\ Sir R. W. Rawson 


Spain— 
Comercio Exterior de Espaiia. Estadistica General 
del, en 1891. (404 chiidsusticco ire ne | 
Comercio de Cabotaje. Hstadistica General del, en 
1891. Fol. L8O2 + cs2..ciesc-ccscsscoessteter teeter meet 


Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la 
Estadistica del. (Current numbers) ......ssssssesevesee 


ral of Customs 


The Director-Gene- 
ral of Indirect 
Taxation 


.Sweden— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 

Befolkningsstatistik, 1890. (Population) ................ A) 

Rattsvasendet,.1891. (Judicial) 00.0... eeeeeeesere> 

Bergshandteringen, 1891. (Mimerals).........0......00- 

Utrikes Handel och Sjéfart 1891. (Trade and 
Shipping) ....ceoredmbeseccearecosdeestesvsotrrre ilmenite secs snee mama 

‘Hangviérden, 1891, © (Prisoms) <.2-0.)scpeese eee : 

‘DLelegrafvasendet, 1891. (Telegraphs)  ...........:ss00 

Helso-och 8jukvarden, 1890. (Public Health) ........ 

‘Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1891. (Railways) ...........0 The Central Statisti- 

Postverket, 1891. (Postal) “....::,.seeesmnreees tern seteaes cal Commission 

WS oe och Boskapsskétsel, 1892. (Agricul- 
TULC) sessessoosdessenbsobenxuss es suecysbonrvasetiiertsndtel tT mamaaty as 

Landtmiateriet, 1891. (Surveys) .............-.cscerssseseesere 

Allminna Arbeten, 1891. (Public Works) ............ 

Lots-och Fyrinrittningen, &c., 1891. (Lighthouses, 
Wrecks, &c.)  .ssssts. eee! 

Kommunernas Fattigvard och Finanser. (Fi- 
MANCER, EC.) oserreresscosavaeresssetsussrsees die a a 


Switzerland— 

Bulletin hebdomadaire et Bulletin mensuel des mariages, 
naissances et des décés dans les Villes de la Suisse. 
(Current numbers.) 890. isssc.sssc0rscscdizsstsesse dea 1B 

Journal de Statistique Suisse, 1892. Quartal-Heft 4. Ce 
Maps and diagrams, 4t0.: v:......:0-11.000:s0ssste ee ‘ 

AarGav. Aargauische Statistische Mittheilungen fiir 
1892. Die aarg. Kreditinstitute in den Redhnng 


jahren 1890-91 und 1891-92. Fol. ..eccecssssssssssssseeen TSeh 


The Federal Statisti<- 


: 


The Director-Gene- — 


| 
7 
A 
i 


4 


The Statistical Bu- — 
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Donations— Contd. 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 

Turkey. Ottoman Public Debt. Translation of the 
Annual Report of the Council of Administration for 
the year 1891-92, with Report .. . on the quinquen- 
ial period 1887-92. Svo. [1892] .u..........csccseccseescseres 


J. 8. Keltie, Esy. 


United States— 


Agricultural Department. Monthly reports on mea The Secretary of 


PN UXT OIE HTLIIIOKG) anys dap ersests508¥+-ssniunesas secsves ves snaes Agriculture 


Agriculture. Report of the Secretary of, 1892............ 

Census Bulletins. 1890. Manufactures of different 
Cities (current numbers). 216, 322, Population by 
color, sex, and nativity, 1890. 329, Statistics of 
Churches. 332, Agriculture, Cereal Production in 
1889. 347, Iron and Steel Industries of Southern | The Superintendent 
States. 352, Nativity and Parentage of Prisoners of Census - 
ME TET Se ee cao Saray coe nnsnacencheuhponebavovsceoneiens 

Extra Census Bulletins, 1890. 24, Railway Mileage 
of the World in 1890. 26, 27, 28, Statistics of 


Farms, Homes, and Mortgages .......2....0cc-sssssescosssones 
Consular Reports for Nov., 1892. 80. vcs cose ore ee renen oF 
Currency. Annual Report of Comptroller of, for year 

ending 81st Oct., 1892. Vols. iand ii... eC Oreper ou er 
Finances. Annual Report of Secretary of Treasury | The Secretary of the 

ME EPGEREREG OL LOM 1892..0..)..5.0.000ceiesneonsprencssosctncbapecsnsis Treasury 


Imports and Exports. Summary Statement of. (Cur- ins oBaroad ote abe. 
SP EIONGH VAUNIDOLS) %.-<.-.n.ncerriannsoe sasennnivinsseronsevosoveess tisti Trea 
Foreign Commerce. Annual Report on the, for year De a i aed 
BPC SOGIE ob TTC) LS 9Z oo ses spas -ccastinsnteqsavesneseqecied-oonednen vt gh ao 
Index-Catalogue of Library of Surgeon-General’s ThawAabeeeone: 
Office, United States Army. Authors and subjects. al yor | 
Vol. xiii, Sialagogues—Sutugin. La. 8vo. 1892. .... ge OE y 
Mint. 20th Annual Report of the Director of Mint | The Director of the 


for year ended 30th June, 1892.02.00... ssessecroossooans Mint 
Naval Observatory. Report of Superintendent at ; 
year ending SOE UME BO LS | BVO: yradeceeel- sists deoeonee The Superintendent 


Postmaster-General. Annual Report of, for year end- , 
ing 30th June, 1891. Maps and plates, BVOn Sie acec } oe 
Public Debt, Cash in Treasury, Gold and Silver ota 


culation of the United States. Monthly statements PBS Serena y OF the 


EMM ALTONMG TUUIDETS) ........:.00,0000-e00sceneseversessenseeogtvie heal 
Surgeon-General of Army. Report of, for the year 

ending 30th June, 1892. Plates «0.0... ee purgeon. Aeneral 
Treasurer. Annual Report of United States, for year The Tr P 

DR DOC P11) EEDZ. scrosicesns.p snot endionenanpomndicasgnsaers Blab eters 
CatiForniA. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Fourth 

and Fifth Biennial Reports for years 1889-92. 2| The Bureau 

EM P08 lay 5n 05 -noonnscoansankoasensto cai hupeenstesaenesed ie 
Connecticut— 

State Board of Health. Monthly pie The Board of Health 

SAME TUITLDBTS ). 42.) ..<ssyonsrseis asso eas scapeatdinveianddserkbues 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. Fifth and Sixth Annual 
Reports for the years (ending 30th Nov.) 1889 > The Bureau 
Be eeU es 2ivOls.© Maps, 8V0. .....csc-seecoreeeeeonens 
Inpiana. Bureau of Statistics. First and Third 
Biennial Reports for 1885-86 and 1889-90. 2 vols. g 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Oontd. 
Iowa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Third and Fourth 


Biennial Reports for 1888-89 and 1890-91. 2 valet the Bureax, 


Kansas— 
Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Sixth 
and Seventh Annual Reports for 1890 and 1891. j 
2 Vols... VO. Ss ishaigoctsssecsscneerectots cnepeey een tenet tea 
State Historical Society. Eighth Biennial Report : 
of Board of Directors for 1890-92. 8vo..............+ } The Society 


Marine. Bureau of Industrial and Labor Statistics. 
Second and Fifth Annual Reports for 1888-91. 4 + The Bureau 
VOB, OVO. c..cccsecsnontehestestetenetet Sat etesaNe seen een 
Maryutand. Bureau of Industrial Statistics and In- 
formation. Third and Fourth Biennial Reports tor 
1888-89 and 1890-91. -2 vols. S8vO. ccc ddemesss 
Massachusetts— 
Arbitration. State Board of, Second, Third, Fifth,] The Board of Arbi- 
and Sixth Annual Reports for 1887-91. 4 vols. tration 
Health. ‘T'wenty-third Annual Report of State 
Board of, for 1890-91. Plates, oe SV Ose ese The Boardon deals 
Minnesota. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Third 
Biennial Report. 1891-92. Plates, 8vo. ................ 
Missovurr. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Annual Reports for years (ending ¢ The Bureau 


9? 


i The Bureau of Labor 


5th Nov.) 1891-92. 2 vols, Sv0.0 nee 
Nesraska. Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. 
Second Biennial Report for 1889-90. 8vo...............4 ‘“ 


New Yorx Statz. Library Bulletin. No.3. Com- 
parative Summary and Index of State Legislation ee Agtk 
In 1892 :BV0, (ssi. sedeene eee y 

Onto. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Thirteenth, ) 

Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Annual Reports si 
1889-91. 3 vols. 8vvo.; also Tables showing - The Bureau 
Wages, &c., of Working Women in Cities of Ohio. | 


Sheets. ..c..j..tssessietievs sandeaae beets eee 
PENNSYLVANIA. Bureau of Industrial Statistics. ] 
Reports for years ending 30th Nov., 1890-91. 2 4 


vols.. 8vo. _ Plates ;..:csgesssse eee 
Wisconsin. Labor and Industrial Statistics. Fourth 
and Fifth Biennial Reports of Commissioner of, for > The Commissioner 


1888-92. 2 vols. « 8vo. June nseeeeees eee 4 
Banker’s Magazine. (Current monthly numbers) ........ The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers) ........ +4 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 

MUMDELS) -...c0ceesgsosssesesseoveree eer Glee ae a 
Investor’s Supplement to Commercial and Financial 

Chronicle.  ( Current numbers) 2... teaeterh ete a 
Tourel of Potineal Beonomy. Vol 
OTBOB psec nek ee 
Cuarery Journal of Honda, Vol 7) a 


American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Annals, Vol. iii, No. 4, 1893, and Supplement........ } The Academy 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
American Association. Journal of Social Science, con- 
taining the Transactions of the, No. 30. Saratoga > The Association 
PMOL OD SAP VOR csisacsseccessccsvnesssvudssarenveseodescssocvoes 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Vol. xxiv, ae 
No. 4, part 1. Ppl, ie og Sa ene PER EEN. 
“ Institute. Journal. (Current monthly ate HAT REE hts 
Be er rer PREC i cs Lor soso nisecetnssenesesoerseovdeornsocoenes stee 


Uruguay. Anuario LEstadistico de la Republica) The Statistical 


Oriental del Uruguay. Afio 1891. Plates, 8vo. .... Bureau 
International— 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current num- RY Board’ oalrede 
Ve Scns. T5546 Csissrcawranss sii ceosvoenenetevoansoness 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
Review of the Effect of Low Exchange on the Export 
Trade of India. By Fred Atkinson. 55 pp., mt} The Author 
FG NS ey a Ta oe eS ee 
Trade of British India with British Possessions and 
Foreign Countries. Statement for 1887-88 to > The India Office 


PN MM OO SO ders eivaysacsckesscsscsebveasccesestasscssessoovtsase 

Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly) mm. pe one ae 
eprom ntsst (Current NUMDETS) ....../...-2.0rcccedescossanseencens Tikanee os aco 

Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current Sh cm ire 
BIS a Sele deseuiakicsasvisfcrtscouscvascoeodeansendosqsosianss : 

Indian Engineering. (Current numbers) .......sseseseeeees The Editor 

Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal. Vol. lxi, Part. 1, No. 3, 1892. Plates........ “ . 
Proceedings. (Current PRUE CTB) a cos. sFeccedecessits>covoangs } TOG 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Auditor-General. Report of, for 1891-92 we 
MME OEVACOS Sh. 1B OZ oi .l.cdscssessercccssssccsntsconessveceusedasscess 
Estimates for year ending 30th June, 1894.........0..0.00.. 
Inland Revenues. Report, &c., on, for 1891-92. 
Part 1, Excise. Part 2, Inspection of Weights, &c. 
Beagrie. ACulteration Of H00d,.;........c.:scessoasesernseasens us 
Marine and Fisheries. Report of Department of, for 
BED OD veo. ts coe eee 1A i fe on a Ma eee Hcostareue 


Ee sores eee galt evons si sancsibeds PUM a Wecdekentescurtessbre 
Oyster Fisheries. Report on, 1892 .........ccsssccssssseoseees 
Penitentiaries. Report on, for 1891-92 oo. eee 
Postmaster-General. Report of, for 1891-92 ................ 
Trade and Navigation Returns for 1891-92... 
Trade with Great Britain. Hay and Condensed Milk, 

EE 25, ry oee sence nats sicierthtice'vebsviadeeds byucnascesse sons 
Journals of the House of Commons. Vol. xxvi. 1892) 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Journals of the Senate. Vol. xxvi. 1892.0... esses J.G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Sessional Papers. Session 1892. Vols. i—vi, vili—xii C.M.G. 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current numbers).... The Editor 


Ceylon— 

Administrative Reports for 1891. (Revenue, Meteoro- ) 
logy, Judicial, Prisons, Postal, Railways, Education, 
Forests, Vital Statistics, &c.) Maps, &c., fol............. 

Blue Book, 18910 > FOL s.. scctssrscucsecy steer one ee eee 

Papers laid before the Legislative Council of Ceylon 
during the Session of 1890. (Finance, Railway 
Extension, Grain Tax, Irrigation, Pearl Fishery, &c.) 
Mapas 0.20] io toi.scecesnostcovcsenectobionvansnnevanqeeneee en amt 


| 

| The Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor and Colonial 
Secretary 


Jamaica. Annual Report of Registrar-General for year | The Registrar-Gene- 
ended 3lst March, 1892. = Yol..\ccceacer eee eee ral 


Natal. Customs. Report of Collector of Customs fo : 
1801-035 Molen. , ee girth Ah 


New South Wales— The Director of Agri- 


Agricultural Gazette. (Current numbers)...........ss000. eal iias 

Census of 1891. Part 2, Education. 40...........:cceseee The Government 
Statistical Register for 1891 and previous years. 8vo. Statistician 

Public Accounts for 1891, with Annual Report of | The Agent-General 


Auditor-General. Fol. 1892 i7..ciseee ee for N. 8S. Wales 


New Zealand— j 
Census of the Colony of New Zealand, 1891. Fol.| The Registrar-Gene- 


(2) COPIOS) argos us..0s«, 4n «cesccemnte te tiee maiwiesk tae teen ral of N. Zealand 
Mining Industry, Reports on, of New Zealand for] The Minister of 
1891. Maps-and plates, fol... is..c ake Mines* 
Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand for 1891.) The Registrar-Gene- 
FOL, 2xcc.ssscestsesseecsssceennesooctdbgueteedesst demedee te eine ate ral of N. Zealand 
Queensland— 
Supplements to the Government Gazette (containing 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ...........ccee The Registrar-Gene- 


Vital Statistics, 1891. Thirty-second Annual Report ral of Queensland 
by the Registrar-General. Fol. ....... sbi dba, techie ree 


Sierra Leone. Census of 1891. Report and General ; 
Statistics of the. Fol. i } J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 


PEE C CH Hee eee OooeeTeree es HOOT TOES DEST HE SHOEDOS OOS 


South Australia— 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Cur-] The Registrar-Gene- 


TONt NUMDELS), .s..ecbsasearoecssdsneasnetenis. 4.0 ae ee ral of 8S. Australia 
Census of 1891. Parts 2. Ages; 5. Religions; 6. Sick- | The Government 
ness and Infirmity; 7. Birthplaces. Fol. ........... Statist 
Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery. R 
for 1891-92. Fol. ...... eae. ee valle Ober he ae 


Straits Settlements. The Perak Government Gazette.) The Government 
(Current numbers) ii.sdMissses.sskstsietssetidi ts. haley GRAIL EE Secretary 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 


Tasmania. Handbook of Tasmania for 1892. 8vo......... R. M. Johnston, Esq. 
Victoria— ; 
Census of Victoria, 1891. Part 8. Land and Live H. H. Hayter, Heq., 
RE PE NRE ats eaiele da. reine eeu Geis ne ss yA eek ve acu siedsiveescestb bce 
C.M.G., Govern- 


Statistical Register of the Colony for 1891. Parts 6. 


Accumulation ; 7. Law, Crime, &¢. ..eeeeeeeetenees ment Statist 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 


Navy. Statistical Report of the Health of the, for 
eo bam vor emaps (224) “1892. 2) ecdiasecnsesnscessnooeee 


Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers) ) 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other | 
Possessions of the United Kingdom for 1877 to +} The Board of Trade 
BR re 1h IEE She cosas | 

Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns).... ) 


ral, Navy Medical 
Department 


{ The Director-Gene- 


Great Britain— 
Agricultural Returns of Great Britain for 1892.| The Board of Agri- 
BRN SIMO VO. ibe descilictctseiossevassicessber nisbecsooscessveressss culture 
England— 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven } 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept., Births and . 
i to Dec., 1892. N 0 176 cae : isarievadsetinettbgs The Rey cae) ene, 
Births, Deaths and Marriages in England (1891.) Fa OR. Ean 
Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
renerar ep U-O84d BVO. fii iil eid. 3, 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. | The Trustees of the 
SE ERE EADS opis acaashncesusesssssucedssdeescserdddeccesbesseceaten Museum 


London— 
Report on Fires in London during 1892. Fol......... 


London Statistics, 1891-92. Returns printed by the | 
London County Council in the year 1891-92, and | 
a List of Statistics relating to London printed ‘ The London County 
in the Annual Reports of Vestries and District | Council 
Boards and in Parliamentary Papers of 1891. | 
AL GE Oe a ee ee ee 3; 
Norrorx. Annual Reports of Medical Officers =f 





The Chief Officer of 
the Fire Brigade 


Sir Lawrence J. 


Health of the County for 1891, in an abridged form, Tone Dare. 


with a General Statistical Analysis. 8vVo. ........ 


Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the) 


principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current The Registrar-Gene- 


MEE EERO LLIPION) Sycdps scr evessk tecssoaserenecashsdiesesdic suiteebscessvess mest aR 


Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, Births and 
Deaths to Sept., 1892. No. 115. 8V0. w.ecee cecosseees J 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Oontd. 
Ireland— Contd. 
Marriages, Births and Deaths during 1891. 'Twenty- 


eighth Annual Report of the Registrar-General. aBe Peele ae 


[ C-6787 | ral of Ireland 
Schools (ireland) Return, (260.) 1892 .sssossessseeen T. J. Pittar, Esq. 
Scotland— 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) _.... 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages, Quarterly Return, for . ; : 
the quarter ending 3st Dec., 1892 .........sccc.cce.sess-esnes epee 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Thirty-sixth Detailed 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General for i890. 
[C-6754.] 8vo. - 1892 2. Riveertnesce tee eee y 





(d) Authors, &c. 

Actanp (ArtHuR H. D.) anp Smita (H. L.). Studies” 
in Secondary Education edited by, with 2 Inia pe ae ae 
tion by James Bryce. xxviii+334 pp., 8vo. 1892 .... , ant: oh 

AsHLEY (W.J.). On the Study of Kconomic History. 

24 pp., 8vo. 1893 : * ¢ The Author 

Bacenor (WALTER). Lombard Street, a Description of 
the Money Market. Tenth Edition, with notes bring- 
ing the work up to the present time by E. Johnstone. 
x+361 pp., 8v0., 1892 [..2.e ere 

Baitey (W. F.). The Government Valuation of Ireland: 
an examination of its authority as a standard of mae i The Author 
15 pp., 8vo. Dublin, 1892 J 

Booth (Charles)— 

Dock and Wharf Labour, 1891-92. Diagrams, obl. 
fol. 1892 : 
Life and Labour of the People in London. Edited 
by—. Vol. i. East, Central, and South London. | Messrs. Macmillan 
Vol. ii. Streets and Population Classified. Vol. iv. and. Co. 
The Trades of East London. 8 vols., 8vo. 1892-98 
Old Age in Villages. Preliminary Report, Dec., 1892. 


Pee eee ee Heme we eed: ewe e Heese tase Heeee SOO E ee oeeeereeeree 


Mrs. Bagehot. 


CeCe eee eee Here eest HPS HeSees EHO SEROEOEEEEe 


The Author 


SETS OO eee me mee eee ser eeeeesee eases eee eeeHs: +: Sees eHee ees HSE Haas 


22 pp., Svo. 1892 .,.:....0.45 an Cheese 
Borrkewitscu (LApISsLAavs von). Die Mittlere Lebens- 
dauer. Die Methoden ihrer Bestimmung und ihr Pho Anthee 


Verhaltnis zur Sterblichkeitsmessung. vi+118 pp., 
8vo. Jena, 1893 
CLARE (GEORGE). 'The A.B.C. of the Foreign Exchanges. | Messrs. Macmillan 
A practical guide. xiv +160 pp., sm. 8vo. 1898........ } and Co 
Daau (I. M.). The Land Tax in China, a description of 
its origin and development, together with the nature 


it ee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee eT 


r 
and incidences of the present levy. 84 pp., 8vo. Te ee 
Leite, 1892 \or. ca .cc. teases ecienset co snadlcvcyadians nee 
Dewny (D. R.). Statistics of Suicides in New England. 
18 pp., Sv0. > Boston, 1892 2.225 ae 4d 


Dictionary of Political Economy, edited by R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave, F.R.S. Part 4. Concourse—Debts, Pub. | The Editor 
8vo. 1892 

Ferri (Heyer). La Sociologie criminelle. Traduction 


de Veuteur sur la 3° édition italienne. viii+648 pp., } The Author 
8vo. 1893 


POOH EHO HO OES OHHH HOSTED Hs HEE EE EE HEE Heese eH HEH OEEEHEOHOESOEHHEHOHOE HEED 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented, 





(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Galton (Francis)— 
Finger aN xvi + 216 pp., plates, 8vo. 1892 ...... us: 
Hereditary Genius. An inquiry into its laws and 
consequences. [2nd edit. | ee + 379 pp., diagrams, phe euhoe 
ace AS, oes oes ok cae v oe Sedev ie caqwendednossedeesieteses 
HetmMurn, SCHWARTZE AND Co. Annual Report on The: rm 
GRO 15 aS 
Hunter (Str Wiitttam Witson). Bombay, 1885 to AS Het ot eT nter. 
1890, a Study in Indian Administration. 504 pp., 8vo. Seng ee 
Se Po Saha cs Sad cate tse e dais!) oatdsoneds slid vbeavioscsscevacyes aeaege 
InAMA-STERNEGG (Cart T. v.). Die Ergebnisse der 
Erbschaftssteuer in Oesterreich in 1889-91 und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir die Schatzung des Nationalvermégens. 
ET VI OM AGL GOR 26 cede o cette ssouedeneasundinses seetoden 
Krmpr’s Mercantile Gazette for 28th Dec., 1892, contain- 
ing Statistical Abstract of Failures during 1892............ 
Lawson (Rosert). Manifestations of Cholera in ships 
at sea and their connections with outbreaks on nn The Author 
Py Vs ELS ogee ccccsciasntetlvosecsscssarcsssessoceseseceds 
Levasseur (H.) — 
L’Europe. (Extrait de la Grande Encyclopédie, Tome | 
ieoapp, maprlassvo. Paris, 1892 .............:...... 
La France et ses Colonies (Géographie et Statistique). 


Sir R. W. Rawson 


\ The Publishers 


Nouvelle édition entiérement refondue. 8 vols., + - 
illustrations, &c., 8vo. Paris, 1890-938... 

La Statistique de Enseignement Primaire. 125 pp., 
eM LO UBS cee er ogeace;sisbovancstonovessvebnvilaxecdee J 


Mathieson (F. C.) and Sons— 
Highest and Lowest Prices of Securities recorded on ) 
Provincial Stock Exchanges, with Dividends paid | 


during 1891 and 1892. 21 pp.; la. 8vo. 1893 2... \ The Firm 
Mathieson’s Highest and Lowest Prices, 1893 issue. | 
BRO V Ox 2 LOO: ser: ts. ehscesccosssootssscicessvescdedesstapenss ) 


Milliet (W.)— 
The Alcohol Question in Switzerland. 15 pp., 8vo. 
NNN 0 1 BS eet tec ahede ites casctascho cove) gnrsurivdtedbesvots 
Orientirendes tiber die Alkoholfrage in der Schweiz. 
AA SO) eg s ns 2a) haan oseneane'channe cn dn atiksveecoonaceds 
OBiDiNARE (M. G.). La Roumanie économique d’aprés The Director-Gene- 


The Author 


les données les plus récentes. Géographie, état ral of the Statis- 
economique, anthropologie. xi+435 pp., map, 8vo. tical Bureau of 
Lr acceso ns sos esaheabiesescunysen sees osuibasnt stvetieeeasnss Roumania 


PRIcE-WILLIAMS (R.). - Railway Map of England and 
Wales, showing the districts served by each railway TheAtthor 
system and all the railways in operation or sanctioned. 
Pe ere Ome FOUCTS.) L892. M0 e.sdescaceduictsevuncasstecsecavsceeees 

Rawson (Str Rawson W.). Analysis of the Maritime 
Trade of the United Kingdom, 1889-91, with special 
reference to proposals for the establishment of a 
Zollverein. 75 pp., diagram, 8vo. 1892..........cc eee 3 

Stracuan (T. Y.). Actuarial Report on the North- 
umberland and Durham Miners’ Permanent Relief \ 
Fund as on 31st Dec. 1891. 26 pp., 8vo. 1892. ........ J 

THomrson (RosBert). President’s ‘Address to the des 


2? 


east Coast Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders, 
1892. 39 pp., diagrams, 8vo. Newcastle, 1892 ........ 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 








(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Westergaard (Harald) — 
Ueber die Vererbung der Schwindsucht. 12 pp., 8vo. 
1892 nscscocasecenpnences -cevesdenceaakabe> siessaauinyhee genera Tees I The Author 
Zur Statistik der Mehrgeburten. 8 pp., 8vo. 1892... 
Wittrams (W. Roger). Observations on the aig 
of Cancer. 7 pp., 8vo. Manchester, 1893...,........,.-.00+ 


99 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Anthropological Institute. Journal. Vol. xxii, No. 3. 


Plates. 870. 1898 4.uii.cunlund son ene =, eee The Institute 
British Economic Association. The Economic Journal. ine 

Dec., 1892. * Vol. ii, No, Bnnseilaesi dt eee The Associalon 
Economic Review. Vol. iii, No.1. S8vo. 1898 .............. The Publishers 


East India Association. Journal. (Current numbers), .... The Association 
EDOM) ci 
Glasgow Philosophical Society— 
Proceedings, 1891-92. Vol. xxiii (contains paper on 
Women’s Wages, by William Smart). Plates, 8vo. 
Index to the Proceedings of the Society. Vols. ito xx, 
-1841-89; vii+ 57 pp. 8vo. Glasgow, 1892 ............ 
Imperial Federation League. Imperial Federation, a Mie Tease. 
[monthly | Journal of the League. (Current numbers) mh fo 
Imperial Institute. Report of Progress from the date 
of its establishment to 26th Nov., 1892. 8vo. ........+ 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxx. Part 4. 
J ADs, LBOS 00.00... cescsnsssesdeneseresneetsheepae  etereeentet tueattte aan “4 
ere of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ........ ‘3 
nstitution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings, Jul + gs 
1892. Plates. 8vo. Sees ee agate : Ee en 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. (Current| The Chamber of 
mumibers) «.-cascsesserseyd scene snnnas east ucos oeeiein cee Commerce 
London Hospital. General Statement of the Number of | The Hospital 
Patients under Treatment during 1892. Sheet ............  talecniine 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs 
and Proceedings. 1891-92. Fourth series. Vol. vi, } The Society 
BVO. 1892... -viescae segsestoreconnevastee dren ttai anna ae 
Middlesex Hospital. Reports of the Medical, Surgical, 
and Pathological Registrars for 1891. 80. ...scsssseerere 
Royal Agricultural Society, Journal. Third Series. 
Vol. iii, Part 4. 1892 


The Society 


The Institute 


The Hospital 
} The Society 


Fee m rere renee eee e eee esersaar seer eee OOO OOO Eeeesees 


nie Asiatic Society. Journal. Jan., 1893. 8vo ......... os 
oyal College of Physicians. List of Fellows, &. 8vo. 
feos So y 1st O e€uows C VO The College 


THEE OT EHH OOO HEE THe HT EESEO HEHEHE OEE HT EOE OHO OE DP OSOE EE HSE HHOOEE ESTO OHEESS 


Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. . 
(Current ahens asad do keh : idee tees : ee wid headliners ht aeiecas } ce Cy, 
Royal Irish Academy— 
Proceedings. Third series, vol. ii, No. 3. Dec., 1892. 
Plates, BVO acsstt-penseedssadssscasaeee eet 
Todd Lecture Series. Vols. 3 and 4. Svo. 1892 .... $ The Academy 
Transactions. Vol. xxx, parts 3 and 4. Plates, 4to. | 
1892-93 


PTC O MOOT rere EO ECeE Oe Here e eee eserrscseeeererre ses eeeesseeesuceeeeseseeeee 





* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations, | By whom Presented. 


(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. (Current Ae TH iation 
See TM UMLTALUD ONS) / Ape riahiph cat t-odyanscvuaducsdercenscgvs -ensbesaneesec- 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers) .......... The Society 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers). ................ ¥ 
Surveyors’ Institution. Transactions. (Current num- Sa: 
The Institution 


ee eno cccosekessannaecseorscstihe ssapahsaloavectacens 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British) .* 





PA CGOUNTATIE,. TNO: .<..1.seccoeseaee ade Ae Current numbers | The Editor 
STM MES m | rei 
Bankers’ Magazine, The.............csssessesoees " / $3 
British Trade Journal, The _ ...............0000 3 vs 
Building Societies and Land at 
pamies Gazette, The ...i.s0c2...00..es0s ? | 7 
Commercial World, The..............:cc0cccees s 4 
(POOREST: Mg a Sie a z= | ue 
tt ete ere lees kas i acseaytoneenes NS ¥ 
Insurance and Banking Review, The ..... ; | re 
5 a Cae La Mecee Sect eRieaceiaeseen enn x! A 
. UT Me) eee ee * | es 
FL dik See Sa ee . *) 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ fe | i) 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ Pe | 4s 
Machinery Market, The ...........2......:::s000 G | eS 
Ae saps cdacecsatnccsscorandscsdees sees Ar Fe 
MMV EL OLAGY LG 2.550.1c7ckp acters as cdscneesseesneee H ni 
Review, The.............. eae hscarose se A 
MIPEB UY TROCOLC, LC 50555:20ccossceeseisosecence oss 3 Ms 
PIM VW OLIC STNG ..inc--.1c..csocescseseseseeee sf 
Br RO hero vee kkc Sock cin bs insrsenzises roan es | . 








* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Colonies in which they are issued. 





Purchases. 
Authors, &c.— 


Babbage (Charles). On the Economy of Machinery and Manufactures. 
Third edition enlarged. xxiv + 392pp. 12mo. 1833. 

Bastable (C. F.). Public Finance. xviii + 672 pp., 8vo. 1892. 

Clarke (Rev. Dr.). A Survey of the Strength and Opulence of Great 
Britain; wherein is shewn the progress of its Commerce, Agriculture, 
Population, &c., before and since the accession of the House of 
Hanover... 240pp., 8vo. 1801. 

Dodd (George). The Food of London: a sketch of the chief varieties, 
sources of supply, probable quantities, modes of arrival, processes of 
manufacture, suspected adulteration, and machinery of distribution of 
the food for a community of two millions and a half. xii + 524 pp., 
8vo. 1856. 

Giffen (Robert). The Case against Bimetallism. Second edition. 254 pp., 
sm. 8vo. 1892. 
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Purchases—Contd. 


Authors, &c.— Contd. 

Graham (P. Anderson). The Rural Exodus. The Problem of the Village 
and the Town. vi+ 216pp.,12mo. 1892.. 

[Guy, Dr.]. The Evils of England, Social and Economical. By a London 
Physician. vii+ 152pp.,12mo. 1848. 

Plint (Thomas). Crime in England, its relation, character, and extent, as 
developed from 1801 to 1848. 187 pp., 8vo. 1851. 

Shearman (Montague) and (Thomas W.) Haycraft. London Chamber of 
Arbitration: a Guide to the Law and Practice. iii + 138 pp., 8vo. 
1893. | 

Schoenhof (J.). The Economy of High Wages. An inquiry into the 
cause of high wages and their effect on methods and cost of production. , 
xvii + 414 pp., 8vo. New York, 1892. 

Stieler’s (Adolf) Hand Atlas iiber alle Theile der Erde und itiber das 
Weltgebiude. 95 Karten, fol. Gotha, 1892. 

Wade (J.). History of the Middle and Working Classes, with a popular 
exposition of the economical and political principles which have in- 
fluenced the past and present condition of the industrious orders . . . 
xx + 604 pp., plate, 12mo. 1833. | 

United States. Mineral Resources of the United States. Calendar years 
1889 and 1890. 8vo. 1892. 


Periodicals, &c.— 
Almanach de Gotha for 1893. 
Banking Almanac for 1893. 
British Almanac for 1893. 
Clergy List for 1893. 
County Council Companion for 1893. 
Financial Reform Almanac for 1898. 
Hazell’s Annual for 1893. 
Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, &c., Classes for 1893. 
Medical Directory for 1893. 
Palmer’s Index to the Times for the fourth quarter of 1892. 
Publishers’ Circular. (Current weekly numbers.) 
Stock Exchange Year-Book for 18938. 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, &e. Band i, Hialfte 1 und 2. 1893. 
Whitaker’s Almanack for 1898. 


‘Parliamentary Papers— 
Agricultural Statistics of Ireland for 1891. 
Reports on Friendly Societies for 1891. Parts B and C. 
Gas Undertakings. Returns, 1891-92. 
Local Taxation Returns for Ireland for 1891. 
Report on Poor Relief in Scotland, 1892. 
Report on Railways in India for 1891-92. 
Report on Lunacy in Ireland, 1892. 
List of Parliamentary Papers for the Session 1891. 
Reports of Commissioners of Prisons for 1891-92. 
Report on Convict Prisons for 1891-92. 
Tramways Return for 1891. 
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VIII.—PERIODICAL RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—To 30rn SrprempBer, 1892. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—To 81st Decemper, 1892. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriaczs, Birtus, and Duarus, returned in the 
Years 1892-86, and in the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1892-86 :—Numbers. 


ef 


Marriages No. —_— 226,526 | 223,028 | 213,865] 203,821] 200,518| 196,071 
Births........ »» | 897,270] 914,157 | 869,937 | 885,944 879,868] 886,331 | 903,760 
Deaths .... ,, | 559,090} 587,925 | 562,248] 518,353| 510,971 530,758 | 537,276 











QuarTERS of each Calendar Year, 1892-86. 


: (I.) Marriages :—Numbers. 
ca ee ie TR 


Qrs. ended 92, 91, 90. 89, 88, 87, 86. 

last day of | —— |_| |_| | —__|__ 
March........ No.| 42,788 | 49,203 | 40,905 | 41,006 | 40,276 | 38,836 | ‘39,202 
Mure ........ >» | 59,864 | 52,678 | 59,180 | 55,741 | 51,684 | 52,637 | 50,325 
September ,, | 58,235 | 58,651 | 57,143 | 53,820 51,603 | 49,746 | 48565 
December _,, — | 65,994 | 65,800 | 63,298 | 60,258 | 59,299 | 57,979 











(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 99, 91, 90. 89, 88. 87, 86. 
ey EEE SS SE SE Ee Pave (a 


March........ No.| 219,851 | 229,133 | 225,640 | 220,296 | 223,766 | 219,162 | 230,330 
Minne: .......: 5, | 232,385 | 239,480 | 220,060 | 227,641 | 224,112 | 226,338 | 231,087 
September ,, | 228,254 | 224,580 | 220,769 | 220,341 | 214,651 | 222,835 | 224,339 
December ,, | 216,780 | 220,964 | 203,468 | 217,666 | 217,339 | 217,996 | 218,011 














; (III.) Dearus:—Numbers. 
rm ee 
Qrs. ended 99, -?9]. 90. "89, 88, 87, 86. 
SE 1 FSS Dc Ss (Eee ce Ee ( 

March........ No. | 182,482 | 157,987 | 165,318 | 189,344 | 149,976 | 143,123 | 156,653 

» | 181,991 | 171,842 | 128,625 | 124,434 | 124,918 | 128.488 | 125,359 
September ,, | 115,733 | 116,690 |122,515 | 122,362 | 107,881 | 125,232 | 125,366 

December ,, | 128,884 | 141,406 | 145,790 | 132,213 | 128,196 | 133,915 | 129,898 

rr Ee 

: VOL. LVI. PART I. M 
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Annual Rates of Marriages, Birrus, and DEATHS, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1892-86, and in the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1892-86 :—Greneral Ratios. 





Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 





im Lea 29,403,| — | 29,081, | 28,762, | 28,447, | 28,135, | 27,827, | 27,522, 

in M1 €o : 

each Yeavr.... 
ee eo, 160 | 15°6 | 155 | 15:0 | 144 | 144 | 142 
Birthavaens cae 30°5 | 32°2 | 31°4 30°2 31°1 31°2 31°9 32°8 
Deaths sco. ccteer 19:0 7 | 91973) 2072 9 co 18°2 18°1 19°1 19°5 

QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1892-86. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended | 92 |,20',| ’91. | ’90. | "89. | ’88. | 787. | ’86, 

last day of ie ; ad re ee 
March crrssor 11°7 £3°0 els, 11°5 11°7 11°5 11°3 11°6 
* fons SitAAs arene ae 16°3 | 15°3 | 14°65 | 16°56 | 156°7 | W407) 16 2a eae 
September ........ 15°7 | 15°0 | 16°0 | 15°8 | 15°0 | 146 | 14:2 | 14058 
December ........ — 17°5 |} 18°0 | 18:2 "2771 ge oe 

(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended | '02. |ieo'g, | ‘Ol. |' 90. | "88. | 88, | 87. | 'BG, 

last day of |_ |e ee 
A BECI oh Liateostese 30°0 | 33°1 | 32°0 31°8 31°4 31°9 31°9 33°9 
ARTEL Ret oar iRee hors 81:7 4933 Oueea0 30°7 32°1 31°9 32°6 33°7 
September ........ 30°8 | 31°7 | 30°6 | 30°5 30°7 | 30°3 31°8 | 32°3 
December ......... 29°3 3142 a A BOe 28°1 30°4 30°6 31°1 31:4 

(III.) Dratus :— Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended | "02. |rgg'g, | ‘Ole | 790. | '89, | 788.0 e-Oygun aime 

last day of 2 
Maret i: .j.:e:-on: 24°9 21°6 | 22°0 23°3 19°9 21°4 20°9 23°1 
JNO usstorpscnwesrarsse 18°0 19°2 | 23°7 9 17°5 17°8 18°5 18°3 
September ........ 15°6 | 17°2)|.15°9 | 16°9 | 17-1) |) 15°32 0i9al7 Oe 
December ........ 174 | 29°2 | 19°3, | 20°] | 184s eee 1ssz 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consois, Provistons, Coat and PAupERism in 


each QUARTER of 1890-91-92. 





Average Prices of PAUPERISM. 


Meat per Pound 





a%t. per | Discount.’ WHEAT at the Metropolitan Coan puarLenly Avera Of 
Quarters Cent. charged by Otte Meat Market (Seaborne) the Number of Paupers 
Bedine | CONSOLS | ih, Bank f. s (by the Carcase), in the Relieved on the 
g (for Money) : Wucland with the Mean Prices. ae Last Day of each Week. 
per 0 ne ite Seale aaa TR arkep {———_______ 
tool. Stock. | England. Wales Beef. Mutton. | Pe zou In-door. | Out-door. 
1890 |£ Ss. d. £ Sree UGG Oe Ga OnLy Se 10. 
Mar.31|97 4 9] 5°34 29 10 | 33—73 |63—1O$] 19 4 | 192,816] 533,577 
5s 83 
June 30/97 15 9] 3°19 32 8 | 33—7% 63—93 17 9 | 172,686] 506,303 
58 8 
Sept.30|96 - -| 4°30 | 34 4 | 33—73 | 6J—93 ] 18 8 | 165,091] 493,107 
5a 8 
Dec. 31}94 19 4! 5°29 | 3110 | 33—73 | 7—93 | 19 3 | 178,858} 492,131 
53 83 
1891 
Mar.31/96 16 6| 3°35 32 11 | 33—74 | 63—83 | 19 5 | 186,337] 514,189 
53 7% 
June 30}95 10 5] 3°80 39 6 | 44—73 | 583—83 | 18 2 | 172,510] 490,721 
7 
7 
Sept.30|/95 10 11} 2°54 38 11 | 44—72 | 52—83 | 18 8 | 164,799] 474,575 
60 y 
Dec. 31}95 O 8! 3°57 36 8 | 48—73 | 54—83 | 18 .1 | 179,495} 474,350 
78 
1892 
Mar. 31/95 1410] 3°12 33 8 | 43—7t 6—83 | 19 — | 190,747) 505,021 
58 7% 
June30|96 16 8| 2°18 30 11 | 48—6% | 6—8E ] 17 2 | 174,015] 494,284 
: 54 74 
Sept.30/96 18 10) 2°00 | 29 3 | 48—74 | 53—85 ] 17 7 | 169,149] 471,058 
6 6% 
Dec. 31197 3 7| 2°79 | 27 5 | 88—73 | 5—83] 16 7 aa a 
| 53 6% 





©.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of Morrarity per 
1,000 in Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1890-92. 








Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 






































Area Population in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute Estimated Quarters 
in the middle ending Mean 
Acres. of 1892. 1892. g9.9],| 1891.| 1890. 
Town Districts. eee. jeer ee | ee ee ee ee 
ae ot penton Spies March..| 24°6 | 22°4 | 22°8 | 24°4 
the population of which, 3.710.241} 18 une 18°5 | 19°9 | 24°7 | 18°7 
as enumerated in issi, + | 8,710,241 | 18,931,07014 Sone, || 16-6 | 18-6 | 16-8 | 185 
daries of Urban Sanitary | Dee Belo es | 20°61 20°3"1 22:0 
Districts existing in 1886) | 
| Gate.) LO°D | zoca7P 2teb | 20:9 
Year Tar is ong A 1875 i 74 
Country Disrricts. 
ene eaeeining onbe March ..| 25°5.| 20°3 20°Fah bale 
ation - e . . . 
England and Wales— 33.529.1101] 10 6 June ...) 17°2 Bio, 217 16°5 
aw coming within the ’ d 147227 Sept. Mele ore 14°8 14°2 14°1 
oN an liaa Dec. ....| 15°8 | 17°70 | 17°6 | 17-4 


SI RS a SSS AER cE RE BE EY 
M2 
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D.—Special Town Table:—Poruiation ; Brrtu-Rate and DEATH-RATE in each 


Quarter of 1892, in Tuirty-TurEE Large Towns. 





Estimated Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 


Population in 
Cities aud Boroughs. the Middle 


of the [die See 
Year 1892. | Births. | Deaths.| Births. | Deaths.} Births. | Deaths.| Births. | Deaths. 


2 ee ee ee ee ee 


Qnd April. 2nd July. Ist October. 31st December 
(st Quarter.) (2nd Quarter.) (8rd Quarter.) (4th Quarter.) 





Thirty-three towns |10,188,449 | 31°6 | 25°8 | 32°9 | 19°5 | 82:1 | 17°9 | 31°0 19°4 


TON AON TE asncecesstes 4,263,294 | 31°6 | 28°2 | B14 | 18°9 | 31°0 | 17-1 1920°7 ite 
West Ham ............ 217,113 | 39°1L | 22°4 | B79 | 15°6 | 35°95 9a6°6) eo Ieee 
CrOvdGn i etedesdcaeeseo 106,152 | 25°1 | 22°3 | 28°1 | 13°1 | 27°8 (01296 Ie2p nee 
Brightonit..csscsccssrssws 116,424 | 26°5 | 26°6 | 26°8 | 14°0 | 24°1 | 15°0 | 24°65 | 21°4 
Portsmouth. ............ 163,667 | 27°9 | 28° | 29'2 | 14°6 | 28°9 | 154 [e326 Deion 
DLYMOUbIE. -. ceresserns 85,610 | 29°2 | 21°8 | 30°0 | 17°8 | 28°4 | 16°4 | 28°6 | 1972 
Bristol ed, cctves. tdeevioncs 223,592 | 30°1 | 23°6 | 380°6 | 20°5 | 28°4 | 16°77 §929°2 ) sia 
CB LOMI getecs tierce Orecctsh 136,181 | 34°7 | 22°9 | 86°8 | 1771 | 35°6 | 17°3 | 34°0 | 1876 
SWADSCH... 04050000 sarees 92,344 | 36°5 | 27°9 | 35°9 | 18°3 | 33°7 | 16°4 | 84°5 | 19°° 
Wolverhampton .... 83,519 | 31°8 | 29°3 | 34°5 | 20°7 | 34°6 | 17°t | 33°8 | 19°0 
Birmingham ............ 483,526 | 33°6 | 21°8 | 34°2 | 21°3 | 32°0 | 18°4 | 33°5 | 20°2 
IN OE WICIN Ieee 102,736 | 29°4 | 28°6 | 31°7 | 17°23 | 31°0 | 16°o | 29:9 | ae 
Leicester 2 Aia00.. 180,066 | 30°3 | 19°6 | 34°9 | 19°5 | 32°8 | 17°0 | 30-7 | 1675 
Nottingham ............ 215,395 | 27°5 | 23°6 | 31°3 | 16°97 | 20°O tates cognate 
Derby sire ares cecte a 95,908 | 28°4 | 22°4 | 31°9 | 18°38 | 383°4 | 17°1 | 30°9 | 15°0 
Birkenhead .:,.:0..28 101,264 | 31°3 | 23°9 | 35°7 | 18°3 | 84°1 Wgey en 7 lee 
Liverpooliy..as..0mee 513,790 | 34°4 | 30°8 | 85°7 | 23°97 | 3b°0 } 22°21 33°5 je oo 
SOLEGTI feats seks 116,261 | 32°4 | 24°7 | 33°7-| 20°38 | 32°8 F213 4 32°O eam 
Manchester ............ 510,998 | 31°8 | 26°1 | 35°7 | 24°6 | 34°8 | 20°3 | 32°6 | 24'1 
Salford Seeieonk 201,058 | 36°4 | 24°9 | 36°9 | 22°6 | 35°7 | 23°2 | 34°4 | 27°38 
Old Wants eestor. 134,221 | 28°1 | 26°2 | 30°6 | 22°95) 2845) Sie eete eee 
Burnleycme srt 90,589 | 33°8 | 25°: | -84°5 | 20°23 | 36°8 | 17°4 | Sl-Feteie 
Bisek Durie ces..<i <0. 122,238 | 32°1 | 25°8 | 31°O | 20°2 | 32°6 | 16:4) 10Gl aac toee 
PreslOne eran setters: 109,038 | 385°2 | 27°1 | 34°6 | 22°0 | 34°1 | 24°3 | 33°1 | 23°0 
Huddersfield ........ 96,599 | 20°8 | a1°5 | 22°2 | 18°7 | 25°7 | 14°8 | 23°38 | 17°2 
Ealiiax peeves. 3 84,097 | 24°0 | 24°2-] 28°1 | 21°8 | 25°6 | 15°5 | 25°9 | 16°6 
Bradtordei...06.4.3. 219,262 | 24°8 | 18°9 | 29°0 | 181 | 28°2 | 16°4 | 27°0 | 184 
Leeds ey ee 375:540 | 31°3 | 21°7 | 35°3 | 18°97 134-7 | 78°6 Ise 7eimeo 
rel Ke 131) (ha er 329,585 | 381°3 | 21°6 | 37°3 | 21°0 | 87°0'| 21°0 | 35°4 | 19°7 
aaa eit eves: 204,750 | 30°9 | 20°5 | 387°1 | 16°7 | 36°9 | 18°8 | 35°0 | 22°6 
Sunderland ............ 132,839 | 36°3 | 21°8 |. 39-0 | 22°4 | 34°65 | 16°79 | 38'S Ie19 9 
Gateshead............... 88,588 | 36°6 | 22°4 | 37°56 | 197°: | 81°F) 19-4 eso ae eee 
ENG CHISEL Conc tree teres 192,205 | 34°7 | 23°8 | 86°4 | 19°5 | 33-1 | 16°9 | 32°9 | 18°6 





* For the purposes of this table, London includes the Strand Union workhouse at 
Edmonton, the Holborn Union workhouse at Mitcham, and the metropolitan hospitals 
and asylums situated outside Registration London. 
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E.—Dwisional Table:—Marriacus in the Year ending 30th September ; and Birrus 


and DEatus in the Year ending 31st December, 1892, as Registered Quarterly. 











L 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Wianiersted MARRIAGES in Quarters ending 
AREA 
DIVISIONS. me PopuLatTion, 
in 1891 31st 31st ort Tare 80th 
(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. : December,| March, 1892 ’ | September, 
(Unrevised). 1891. 1892, : 1892. 
No. No. No. No. No. 


Enew. & WALzES....Totals| 37,239,351 29,001,018 O5:872), (242; 7000 159,004 41680,2 35 


—_ —__—-s 















































BRONGON «..5...0s0000s00000 44,692 4,211,056 | 10,511 6,543 9,748 | 10,496 
11. South-Eastern ........ 3,991,604 2,867,476 6,032 3,588 5,258 5,065 
tI. South Midland........ 35238,579 1,863,666 3,868 1,907 Z.210 3,399 
MMP AASLCTT ........00csccesoeee 3.136,622 1,575,260 3,706 1,769 2,628 2,537 
v. South-Western........ 4,997,695 1,908,934: 3,884 2,668 3,774 8,259 
vi. West Midland ...... Fo e004, 03 2 3,244,634 4,878 4,660 6,895 6,396 
vit. North Midland........ 3,535 9223 1,806,089 4,250 2,617 4,384 3,403 
vit. North-Western........ 1,951,126 4,665,916 9,914 7,834 | 10,142 | 10,267 
pix. Yorkshire ................ 3,726,829 3,218,747 4,615 5,073 6,696 6,556 
K. Northern wo. 3,528,621 1,863,120 | 3,913 | 3,192 | 3,278 | 3,403 
xI. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,093,728 1,776,120 4,301 2,937 2 Shit 3,454: 
: 8 9 10 11 2 | 18 4 15 16 
| Brerus in each Quarter of 1892 ending} Dears in each Quarter of 1892 ending 
oe ONE: 31st 30th 30th 31st 31st 30th 30th 31st 
(England and Wales.) fet Septem- | Decem- d Septem- | Decem- 
arch. June. Her: oe March. June. ben War: 
No. No. Y No. No. : No. 7 No. No. 4 No. 
Bnew. & WALES.... Totals |219,851 |232,385 |228,254 [216,780 |182,482 |131,991 |115,733 | 128,884 
PARLIGAC ON) si).c.0s0svepoeees 33,559 | 33,394 | 32,997 | 31,585 | 29,364 | 19,651 | 17,873 | 19,282 
11. South-Hastern ........ 19,225 |19,759 | 19,298 | 18,009 | 18,551 | 10,655 | 9,702 | 10,769 
m1. South Midland........ 13,471 | 18,765 | 13,715 | 12,635 | 11,999 | 7,820 | 6,475 | 7,015 
BE HAGEOTN. <..<oiccescssevcess- 11,926 | 12,385 | 12,096 | 11,266 | 10,880 | 6,403 | 5,889 6,235 
v. South-Western ........ 12,911 |13,153 | 12,667 | 12,243 [12,215 | 8,081 | 6,413 7,666 
vi. West Midland ........ 25,361 | 26,515 | 25,876 | 25,200 | 20,697 | 15,056 | 12,514 | 14,485 
vit. North Midland........ 13,139 | 14,982 | 14,922 |14,058 | 9,609 | 8,031 | 7,034 7,795 
vir. North-Western........ 36,964 | 39,072 | 39,151 | 36,637 | 30,349 | 28,997 | 21,412 | 24,0385 
TX. Yorkshire ................ 225,770 | 26,401 | 26,507 | 25,180 | 16,935 | 15,118 | 13,491 | 15,040 
Ee INOUEDOPN cis. incosess+s- 16,081 |17,409 |j16,313 | 15,656 | 10,791 | 8,675 | 7,702 8,479 
XI. Monmthsh. & Wales} 14,444 |15,550 | 14,715 | 14,311 | 11,092 | 9,004 | 7,228 8,083 
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F.—General Meteorological Table, 


{Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the 









































































Temperature of Elastic Weight 
of Vapour 
Force ic 
: : ; Air— of Cubic Foot 
Air. Evaporation.} Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. nh Ate: 
1892. an Pome aR fe sd 
Months. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from Hos from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- ver- 
| \Tean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of 
121 51 51 5 51 
Years. | Years Years Years Years 
ert -o oh ot “ol bee | oul] Roa) Mann 
PAN cet: 386°5 | —0°2 | —1°8 | 34°38 | —2°19 32°4 | —2°47 9°2 | —0°3 184 | —016 | 2°1 
Feb.......| 38°8 0:0 | —0°6 f 36°6 | —1:09% 33°7 | —1°5} 10°7 | —0°4 193 | —°014 | 2°3 |} —0°1 
Mar. ...| 37°3 | —3°8 | —4°2 | 34°4 | —4°79 80°2 | —5°64 14°3 | —0°4 °168 | —"045 | 2°0 | —0°5 
Means... "189 = 0255) ae 
April ... 218 | —:082 











292 | —-007 | 3°3 
— 19st oa 


May......} 55°2 | +2°7 | +2°6 | 49°6 
June ...} o8°1 | —0°2 | —0°9 | 53°5 








853 

















288 





Means...| 53°4 | +1°1 | +0°6 | 48°4 —'016 jf 3:2 






—0°4 
—0°1 










J Ulvceees, 59°6 | —2°0 | —2°5 | 55-5 | 2-1] 51°8 | —2°3 19°79 ie oeecs °385 | —"031 | 4°3 
Aug. ...| 61°7 | +0°8 | +0°4 7 57°6 | +0°3] 54°1 | +0°19 21°0 {4+1°2] ... *419 | +002 | 4°6 
Sept. ...| 56°3 | —0°2 | —0°8 | 53°4 | —0°6] 50°5 | —0°67 18°83 |+0°5] ... °367 | —"012 J 41 


—_—_ J ——<$<$$$—_——— *¢§ — | ———_____ fj] 











- J] | | 





Means...| 59°2 | —0°5 | —1:0 | 55°5 | —0-°89 52-1 | —0°99 19°8 











Oct......| 45°4 | —4-1 | —4°4 ] 43°8 | —4-0] 41-8 | 3-97 14:0] —O°6] ... | -265 | —042 | 3°0 | —0°8 
Nov. ...) 44°9 | +2°5 | +1°4 | 43-9 | 42-4] 42-7 |+8-2110°5 | 0-97 ... | °274 | +028] 3-2 | +0°4 
Dec. ...) 36°7 | —2°3 | —2°9 35-3 | -2-9] 32-9]—3-4] 8°3/—O-°6] ... | °187 | --029 | 2-2 | —0-4 
er ees wees eee wees ees er ‘ 
Means.../ 42°3 | —1°3 | —2-0 ].41°0 | -1°5] 89-1 | —1-4] 11:1 |—O-7] ... | °242 |} 014] 2°8 | —0°3] © 








Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies 


SS SSS SSS 


j About London the mean daily temperature of the air was below its average 
from October 1st to the 27th, being particularly so on the 18th, 19th, 24th, 
and 26th, when it was as much as 10°6, 11°, 11%3, and 12°1 respectively 
below, and on several other days it was as much as 8° and 9° below; the mean 
daily deficiency for the twenty-seven days being 7°; from October 28th to 
November 17th it was generally above its average, being particularly so on the 
28th and 29th of October, and on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of November, when it 
was as much as 88, 9°-4, 9°-4, 10°-4, and 8°-0 respectivély above, the mean 
daily excess for the twenty-one days ending November 17th being 2°-8; from 
November 18th to the 25th it was generally below, the mean daily deficiency being 
Lae ; from November 26th to the 29th it was above, the mean daily excess being 
3 ‘1; from November 30th to December 14th it was generally below, being © 
particularly so on the 5th and 6th of December, when it was as much as 10°4 
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for the Year ended 31st December, 1892. 


Registrar-General by JAMES GLAtsHER, Esq., F.R.S., &e.] 



























































































Degree Reading Weight Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of C +3 as Rain. Deal, 
Humidity. Barometer. ‘ ‘ ean Hori- Number of Nights 
: zontal it was Low- | High- 1899 
Oore est est a 
pit Diff. iad Daa Be- Read-| Read- | Months. 
rom from from At or | tween ing | ing 
Mean - ne Mean. AY" Jamnt,| AV] of the Thelow| 30° re CaS at 
geo age of age of : 40°. INicht.| Nicht 
Bl bl a7 | Aire: Fst, | and fe aa 
Years Years Years 40°, 
fray In. Grs.} Grs. # In. Tn. eo 
85 | — 2429-687) —-078] 554 0 # 0°38 |—1:48 25 4 2 | 18-1 | 41°2 | January 
82 — 3 §29°621|—-187) 551 | — 2491°69 |4+0°15 12 14 3 9 15°9 | 41°5 | Feb. 
76 | — 5 §29°842/+-°0957 557 | + 741-09 |—0-46 Q1 8 2 § 16°5 | 40°0 | March 
Sum } Sum }| Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum fhowest/Highst 
81 | — 3 429°717) —°0579 554] + 29 3°16 |—1:79] 293 58 26 q 59 | 41°5 | Means 
69 | —11 29°828/+:°0869 546 | + 3} 1°42 |—0°31 16 11 3 22°83 | 42°3 | April 
67 | —12 $29°821)+:°0389— 5386] — 44 1°66 |—041 4 16 11 ff 21°3 | 51°3 | May 
73 | — 29$29°828}+-017§ 533 | + 1 | 2°27 |+0°29 1 9 20 § 29°5 | 54-0 | June 
Sum | Sum Sum | Sum | Sum JLowest Highst 
TO | — 8 $29°826| +°0479 5388 04 5°35 |—0°43 Q1 36 34 § 21°3 | 54°0 | Means 
76 O §29°842)+°050) 531) + 3 91°54 |—1:049 276 0 1 80 | 39°5 | 51°83 } July 
Pare 0 429°757|— 0239 527 | — 247 3°03 140659 250 0 4 27 4 35:0 | 55°1 | August 
81 0 729°811)+°0059 5384] + 1472°01 |—O35§ 254 2 13 15 | 28-2 | 53°0 | Sept. 
Sum | Sum | Mean } Sum |} Sum |} Sum [Lowest|Highst 
78 0 429-803 531 | + 1 | 6°58 |—0°749 260 2 18 72 - 55°1 | Means 
87 | — 2129-545) —-169] 542 | + 248°88 141124 279 11 Ly/ 3 | 17°4 | 50°0 | October 
92 | + 1 929°881) +°142] 548 0 | 2°21 |—-014]7 199 5 20 5 | 28°9 | 49°7 | Nov. 
89 O 429°816)+°023— 557 | +449 1°14 |-—083} 267 20 a 4 7 15°0 | 45°2 | Dec. 
Sum | Sum | Mean { Sum | Sum } Sum [Lowest|Highst 
89 0 429°747} —-OO1} 549] + 29 7:23 |40 159 248 36 44, 12 | 15-0 | 50°0 | Means 


below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





and 9° 1 respectively below ; the mean daily deficiency for the fifteen days ending 
December 14th being 4°°7; from December 15th to the 21st it was above, being 
as much as 10°3 above on the 15th, the mean daily excess being 4°°8; and from 
December 22nd to the 31st it was below its average, being particularly so from 
the 24th to the 30th, the mean daily deficiency for these seven days being 10°8, 
and the mean daily deficiency for the ten days ending December 31st being 9*1. 
The mean temperature of the air for December was 36°-7, being 2°°5 and 2°-9 
below the average of one hundred and twenty-one and fifty-one years respectively ; 
it was 4°-4: lower than in 1891, 6°-9 higher than in 1890, and 0°-9 lower than in 


1889. 


The mean high day temperature of the air for December was 40°-8, being 
3°°6 below the average of fifty-one years; it was 5°-7 lower than in 1891, 7°°5 
higher than in 1890, and 0°:9 lower than in 1889. 
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No. IL—SCOTLAND. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, anp MARRIAGES, In THE Yurar , 


ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1892. 


| 
IL—Serial Table:—Number of Brrrus, Duarus, and Marriages tn Scotland, and 


their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 
each Quarter of the Years 1892-88 inclusive. : 


















































1892. 1891. 1890. 1889. 1888. 
i. 
Number. rats Number. ace Number. ee Number Pies Number Con | 
lst Quarter— 4 
Births ........ 30,311 | 2°99 [31,563 | 3°17 130,124 | 2°96 | 29,830 2°97 | 30,481 | 3°0 
Deaths eevee 22,462 | 2°22 [22,471 | 2°26 | 23,316 | 2°29 119,609 1°95 | 20,824 | 2°08 
Marriages ..| 7,257 | o-72 | 6,952 | 0-70 | 6,687 | 0°66 | 6,318 0°63 | 5,942 | ors9 
sel Hone 36°°3 38°-2 A401 38°-6 36°°5 
perature 
2nd Quarter— 7 
Births ........ 38,195 | 3°28 | 38,395 | 3°31 [31,789 | 3-09 | 32,294 | 318 |32,088 | 3-20 
Deaths....:...] 18,623 | 1°84 | 20,804 | 2°04 19,607 | 1°91 |18,213 | 1°79 118,048 1°80 
Marriages ..| 7,168 | o71 | 7,206 | o'72 | 7,079 0°69 | 6,546 | 0°64 | 6,318 0°63 
Mean Tem- Py ms } oe q 
nates } 48°-4 47°-9 49°°5 51°-0 5 
3rd Quarter— my 
Births ........ 30,424 | 2°97 130,788 | 3°02 [30,300 | 2°92 130,277 | 2°95 130,087 2°96 
Deaths........ 16,622 | 1°53 [16,809 | 1°66 |16,668 | 1°60 |16,787 | x "63 114,919 | 149mm 
Marriages ..| 6,684 | o°6 5 | 6,660 | 0°64 | 6,480 | 0°62 | 6,257 | 0°61 | 5,892 | o° 58 
Mean Tem- bs Mea 5: | 
a ts } 53°°5 55°°7 55°°4 54°°6 \ BBos8 : 
4th Quarter— ESS Serene brs s 
Births ........ 31,081 | 3°03 [30,269 | 2°97 129,817 | 2-82 130,369 | 2°96 130,627 | 3-02 | 
Deaths........ 18,861 | 1°84 | 23,464 | 2°30 119,387 | 1°87 118,594 | 1-81 117,371 | r-7r 
Marriages ..) 7,528 | o-74 | 7,231 0°71 | 7,195 | 0°69 | 7,197 | 0-70 | 7,129 | 0°70 ; 
he 3 
ean Lem- 39°: oO. Ou °, °, i. 
perature } - ies tng ae ht m 
pe ee eee 
"ear— : 
Population.| 4,063,451 4,033,180 4,003,132 339735305 3:943,701 
2 
Spiga a | ee 2 
Births .2.05 125,011) 3°08 [125,965 3°12 |121,580] 3°04 |122,770] 3:09 |123,225] 3°13 ; 
Deaths........ 75,568 | 1°86 | 83,548 2°07 | 78,978] 1-97 | 73,208 1°84 | 71,161] 1°80 | 


Marriages ..| 28,637] o*70 | 27,949 0°69 | 27,441 | 0°65 | 26,318] 0°66 | 25,281] 0°64 


J 


se 
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{l.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland 
and in the Town and Oountry Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 
31st December, 1892, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 
of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 






























































Total Births. Illegitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration 
Groups Annual Per Cent. Annual Annual 
of Districts. Number.| Rate per | Number.| of Total | Number.| Rate per | Number.| Rate per 
Cent. Births. Cent. Cent. 
Ast Quarter— 

‘SCOTLAND ............ 30,311 | 2°99 2,283 a6 22,462 | 2°22 7,257 O'72 
Principal towns ....) 11,597 | 3°15 844, 4°3 8,5386.| 2°32 3173 0°86 
Large Me ee go;ue |e 3°20 221 5°6 2,544 | 2°10 971 0°80 
Small Pnae) BOsaCL. fh'3°06 468 A 4,689 | 2°25 1,416 0°68 
Mainland rural ....| 7,711 | 2°71 709 9°2 9,080: }) 27h 171,525 O54 
Insular Pie. Cou. fy 2°20 Al 6°0 FAS |, 2°28 172 Cas 

2nd Quarter— 
SCOTLAND oo... 33,195 | 3°28 2,403 ie 18,623 | 1°84 | 7,168 O71 
Principal towns ....| 12,618 | 3°43 932 7°4. VEC el hp ai 3,283 0°89 
Large Me ou as099. 1, 3°63 279 6°3 2,253 | 1°86 875 0°72, 
Small ae Oe | 331 452 6°6 3,677 |). #96 1,281 0°62 
Mainland rural ....| 8,625 | 3°03 697 8°1 4,417 Ss 1,649 0°58 
ear, -...p1 O79 | 27 43 6°3 503 | 1°61 80 0°26 











3rd Quarter— 
























































BCOTLAND  ......0000-- 30,424 2°97 2,293 OMS 15,622 1°53 6,684 0°65 
Principal towns ....| 11,286 3°04 849 vs 6,458 1°74 3,244 0°87 
Large Mie as. cos |. 3°21 249 6°3 1,860) |: “1°52 887 O72 
Small 9) vee 6,447 | 3°07 483 5°65 3,123 | 1°49 1,234 0°59 
Mainland rural ....| 7,981 | 2°77 667 8°4 3,813 |) 1°32 1,282 0°45 
Insular ee an 87D bir 2546 45 5°8 368 t16 37 Or12 
Ath Quarter— 
SCOTLAND  ......-0000 31,081 3°03 2,204 vke 18,861 1°84 7,528 O74, 
Principal towns ....,11,778 | 3°17 847 te 8,270 ||: 2°22 3,193" | 0°86 
Large ptt o,000 eye 237 6'0 2,279 1°86 863 0°70 
Small Pie | 6,057 11° 3°13 435 6°6 3,649 1°44 1,535 0793 
Mainland rural ....| 8,080 | 2°79 641 8'0 4,249 1°47 1,803 0°63 
Sarieteeees, v1) lv} 2°27 44, 61 414 | 1°31 134 0°42 





Population of Scotland. 

















Population. Scotland. epee Large Towns. et bh pl: Ge oa 
By Census of 1891............. 4,025,647 | 1,454,327 | 477,496 | 826,620 | 1,141,252 | 125,952 
Estimated to the middle 


Se es } 4,063,451 | 1,475,126 | 485,693 | 834,270 | 1,142,954 | 125,408 
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IIl.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of ILLEGITIMATE in every Hundred 
Birtus in the Divisions and Counties of ScoTLAND, during each 
quarter of the Year ending 31st December, 1892; with the Corresponding 
Figures for 1891 added for Comparison. 





Per Cent. for the Quarters ending | Per Cent. for the Quarters ending 
1892. 1891. 
Divisions and Counties. 


31st 30th 30th 31st 31st 30th 30th 31st 
March. | June. | Sept. Dec. | March.| June. | Sept. Dee. 


2 en ee Oe ee 


























SCOMLANTD .tcccK.. yee 1 7D | og LE oe ee eg 
Divisions— 
Northerti 4....4.%+r--. 8°9 8°3 6:3 8°2 6°97 79 6°3 77 
North-Western........ 6°2 3°9 she: 6°5 | 4°8 5'9 5°6 | 65 
North-Eastern ....... | 13°2 | 12°4 | 12°9 | 11°77 | tag eta tee 
East Midland ........ | 76 | TB) Bo PSE) er 6 Sa eee enn 
West Midland ........ 5°4 5°7 6°5 5°9 6°1 5°8 6°5 6'°3 
South-Western........ 6"1 5°8 6°1 5'8 6°2 5°8 6°1 671 
South-Eastern ........ 4°6 6:5 76 6°6 7°4 7°4, 6°9 7°83 
DOMUIONIE Weteeetee crs 13°. | 15°94 112) | 13:3) bars LEG eit ee ee 
Counties— 
Shetland. gscccnt ss Rat Tot 1°6 45 6 5°6 6°6 | 4°6 
Orie ys iBas ction 759 8°6 rhe 59 6°6 7°9 6°6 6°4 
Caithinesasscnstens. 13°8 8°5° | 10°) 413 °Se aoe? 9°9 Fk ae (eb at 
Sutherland ............ 5°2 |.V8°1..| ata) SOS Ee eee eee 52.8 
Rossand Cromarty; 4°9 3°1 es 4°6 oe) 46 4°4 5°0 
Inverness ............ 193 4°7 8-7 8°2 6°3 72 679: ‘| 8:2 
Nairn iy. terce ee lirg%s 7:8 iar 2°2) 1.13 79a st LE el eee tee 
FULL) t..eccernmenees, 154 |11°3 | 10°7 | 151 JFigtt [13°56 | 14°0 | 14°1 
Banit 4:0. 13°2 | 14°6 | 12°4 [| 12°4) | re" eG Oars ee 
Aberdeen.............06. 13°3 | 12°56 | 334 (11:3 | 14°61 2 aa a te 
Kincardine ............ 17% 9°6 |14°6 |11°6 | 12°6 | 14°9 8°o | 15°3 
HOFtal sche eae 8°7 9°3 T1074 8'°5 | 10°r 9°4 8°7 8°4 
Dporth ie Peat 9°4 | 9°7_|- oct | 8:79) 16'S Gta eee 
Hiteveres Rone 5°4 | 5°0 | 5°3 | O° URNGt2 9) 70's )s) eels ae 
K iiroeae tas. a: 4°83) \:10*S Sieg 5 Tb) og || 65 e303 eed, 
Clackmannan ........ 4°O | 32). 3°2 | BZ ea Seo Sees ommamna 
Girne Pes iiss cus. 6:0 | 4b2 63 Sel a Au) BS | Gok 6°2 
Dumbarton............] 4°3 4°8 Be 45 5°9 42 6°4 5°6 
aa gt ice tay ye Bio 8:7 oh =f 7°6 6°9 8°5 7°8 v4 
BUG A ben cste. 8°3 4°8 5°23 4.10°0) (9:8 8°3 5 Ablvaheee 
Renfrew ..........s0000. 5:0 | 49 | Sto | 4°6 | ato) S620 
es 2) Peale 6°3 | 65 |¢ or | 6:0 | S6'Siemo 4a eon ae 
IAAT EP Reso evasscesce | 673 5°9 6°1 6:0 ios 59 | 61 6°2. 
Linlithgow ............ 65 4:1 6°9 45 52a AOL 55 4°6 
Edinburgh. ............ weg iO Saree 66 | 7:6 | 69 9) 56 Ore 
Haddington ee 9°8 AQ 4*t 3°6 6°3 8°7 6°8 6'°3 
Berwick Vaan 12°8 T'S 8°4 12S Fra 9°9 9°7 | 133 
Peebles et EN i R 6:2, 4:0 Starous 8°3 8°47 45 | 11's | 138°4 
Solkivi meer. ces. pes 8:2 Sok 8°4, 8°9 AQ ‘| 4°47 8°9 
Roxburgh ae ees 10°6 9:1 joa sy M5 8'o 7°38 9°6 |10°0 
Dumfries... ots gt |} 21°9 | ra*n |e | 11°99) 12-9 ao eee 
Kirkcudbright v| 8°4 [12°91 | rica | 14°2 | 12% | 10s8 eee 
Wigtown ............0. 19°7 |16°5 | 11°o |17°9 |} 19°8° 11570 4 Stone 
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IV.—Dvwvisional Table :—Marnriaacss, Birrus,and Dreatus Registered in 
the Year ended 31st December, 1892. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 











1 2 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. } ARRA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in 1891. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
Statute Acres. 
(Persons.) 
No. No. No. No. 
SOOTLAND ............ Totals| 19,639,377 | 4,025,647 | 28,637 | 125,011 | 75,568 
BePPVOPEHern  .2h.c.c..cce0s0 2,261,622 118,237 427 2,599 | 2,014 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 163,836 441 3,944 | 2,847 
111. North-Eastern ........ 254.29,594 433,580 2,750 12,623 4382 
“ty. East Midland ........ 2,790,492 629,035 452 tA Code 1h 19,933 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 314,840 1,860 9,569 | 5,319 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,568,253 | 12,818 DD; LOn (3253-73 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 599,170 4,589 | 17,568 | 11,048 
PE SOULDETI) ...0:.552..:..- 2,069,696 203,696 Pea 5,042 | 3,652 





‘ No. IIL.—GREAT BRITAIN. 


SumMMARY of Marriacss, in the Year ended 30th September, 1892; and 
of Brrrtus and Deatus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1892. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars-General,) 





{000’s omitted.] 


Per Per Per 
C Area Popu M 5 1,000 of Birth 1,000 of Deatl 1,000 of 
2 4 eaths. 
OUNTRIES, a Ane be arrlages. Popu- irths Popu- ath Popu- 
Statute 1891. lation. lation. lation. 
Acres. (Persons.) 
No No Ratio No. Ratio No Ratio 


peciend Beet 375239, | 29,001, | 226,881 | 7:8 | 897,270] 30°9 | 559,090 | 19°73 
BsOtlAT Cl: .c25.....ce00. 19,639,| 4,026,] 28,840 | 7°o | 125,011] 31°: | 75,568 | 18°8 


——- 
WAS | eee | —— ff 
oe 


GREAT BRITAIN | 56,878, | 33,027, | 255,221,} 7°7 [1,022,281} 31°0 | 634,658 | 19°2 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1892-91-90.— Distribution of Exports* from United Ki 
according to their Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (Hu-duty 
Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


(000’s omitted.] 

Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) ——. 
Imported from, and Exported to, 1892. 1891. 1890. a 

the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports 
rom to from to from 
I.—ForEIan CountRiEzs. £ £ £ £ £ 


Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, | | 
NomraysDehinurk'& ioslaad. AEs poledta 34,957) | 12,04d, | =43,8295)) hav e0 te 
eee ptOpe; viz» Genmany, Hollands bY 71,532, | 88418, | 71,615, | 95,653, | 69,368, 37 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 

(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain }| 58,295, | 21,911, | 58,732, | 24,760, | 60,660, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................ 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian em- \ 
pire, Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, & Malta 

Levant; viz., Turkey, Asiatic and 
European (including Cyprus), and Egypt 16,078, |. 9,894, | 16,0840 eo eee 
MTN ad Mee nef] B80% | 1,068, | 1.763, | 1,161, | 2,090 
Western VAT ICA ec raa eee 418, | 1,078, 600, | 1,025, 1 7 s51gum 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports | 
845, 


95472, 9,904, | 12,345, | 11,3857, | 11,497, 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands.................000088 


934, 9714, 1,521, 941, 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 
pines ; Biheriislands ene te “ibe i 31970, | 3,128, | 4,638, | 3,464, | 3,308, 


Nout Sea lslands 2\.:.uinienni seat ene 68 64 595 176, ae 





e) . A\ 
China and Japan, including Hong Kong | 5,432, | 10,595, | 6,996, | 11,873, | 7,118,| 13,2 
United States of America .............c.-0000 108,200, | 26,485, |104,510, | 27,545, | 97,357.| 82 
Mexico and Central America ..........ccsccscceeeseees 1,548, | 2,128, 1,899, | 2,841, | .1,8845mm 
Foreign West Indies, Hayti, &¢. oo... secon 179, | 2,213, | 249, | 2,823, 320, 
South America (Northern), NewGranada 
Venezuela, and Ecuador \ SB | gee 73.59 \ meerP O02 6b 
Pacific), Peru, Bolivia ae 
Chili, Md Patagonia ¥: i 51446, | 4,506, | 4,679, | 3,089, | 4,524.) all 
Atlantic) Brazil, Urugua: 7 
z Ce ee Rechte \ 8,325, | 14,886, | 8,096, | 13,694, | 8,821, 
Whale Fisheries ; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands, 121; 40, 150, 35, 112; 
and French Possessions in North America ; 
Total—Foreign Countries vc... 327,545, |155,973, 1337,692, |166,083, 1326,463, 181, : 
IJ.—BririsH PossEssions. el eee 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 39,363, | 30,980, | 41,782, | 34,674, | 41,377, 


Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld.) 19,160, | 13,087, | 18,535, | 18,466, | 17,182, 
e a So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
N. Zealand, & Fiji Islands i 11,385, 6,178, | 12,727, | 7,081, | 12;0jae 


British WN OVEN UA MOLICR.), seaeteivdieesitsscsonethesce ee 14,571, | 7,427, | 12,607, | “7,245, | 12,444)/0m 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana&Honduras| 3,143, 3,103, 2,762, 4 wey OO, 2,989, 
Cafe aud. Natalee. csciec ata catecastecce tears. es eae 5,463, | 7,919, | 6,187, | 7,954, | 6,emes 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena | 1,788, | 1,403, 1,778, | (1,693, 1,076, 
AWE Ran DTT fre Slop: se ten 4 ftcs) st, Bievcls ING Pa AMed mB. 2305 10s 268, 258, 2.65;|) ae 
Channel: Islands <jcyp. tet. rere totem beaceicusncs hoe 1,171, 270, | 1,202, 759, 9595; ae 
Total—British Possessions............ 96,274, | 71,087, | 973848, 81,189, 94,562, 


General Total ............ £/423,819, |227,060, |435,540, |247,272, |421,025,|203) 


* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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rade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1891-87.—Declared Value of the Total 
HLiaports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign 
Country and British Possession. 

<a 


Merchandise Exported ee 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 





S91. 1890. 1889. 1888. | 1887. 


—_——————— | | | COs 


4 I.—ForrIagn CouNTRIES. £ £ £ £ £ 
orthern Burope; viz., Russia, Sweden, 

Norway, Denmark, & Tocland, & Feligeland f 4897, | -P,007) |: B,800;5 1) °4,849, | 4,507; 
ntral Europe; viz., Germany, Holland 
GSE ER 
estern Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 8,940, | 9,459, | 8,879, | 10,508, | 8,034, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ..............0... 

uthern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 

Empire, pisace Teint Islands, and Maite f 1,153, | 1,856, |) 1,478, | 1,461, | 1,341, 
evant; viz., Turkey, Roumania, Syria 

and Palestine, SURE OU Cero on dese osss es } ©94) “le 108 eee 706, 
























22,564, | 28,504, | 25,785, | 24,177, | 24,640, 


ean et] ae | S| 18, | 24, | “as, 
ITI VIG. ocd eck sceoeeses<scncdctidacvessecadeicsocess 106, 180, 149, 168, 145, 
astern Africa; with African Ports on 

Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ...................000 


dian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 


BI AOLO CE ISLA Gc. tbscccecncsnaevossoecencsee 533 b4; 88, 72, 48, 
MS RAAT CG fi tates ese. (cldcbcelecaccesasesdeesicecchs ae ap — — a 
ina, including Hong Kong and Japan .... 448, 473, 524, 463, 869, 
lited States of AMeYica, ........cccccccccccesesese. 13,522, | 14,272, | 18,585, | 12,314, | 10,692, 
emico and Central America ..............0.0c.ss0ce0 aot; TD7s BOT: 168, 123, 
reign West Indies and Hayti ...................006 1,024, 1,055, 963, 881, 741, 
uth America (Northern), New Granada, 
Venezuela and Heuador \ ee 92, 99, 78, 81, 
. (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
* Chili, and Patagonia Se 933 347, 412, 378, 283, 
; (Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay 
and Argentine Confed. } ORE ah 195, Ay 458, 
her countries (unenumerated) ........ cece 181, 184, 145, 132; 120, 
Total—Foreign Countrres..uwceeee 54,920, | 57,986, | 59,525, | 56,948, | 52,906, 











II.—BritisH PossEssions. 

‘itish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ Ts sae, L774, \ 1,540, 1,485, | 1,653, 
stral. Cols—New South Wales and Vic- 

toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and | 257503 2,464, 2,742, 3,186, | 2,526, 


BPS GGA TROTICA, jes... scncvsensss0sveseseveesoeces: Borda el.047, | L286.) 15135,. ) 11128 


» W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 458, 420, 388, 380, 329, 
TGS SOON ei 681, 675, 802, 495, 461, 
t. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena.... 181, 89, 79, 75, 66, 
Ee I ee hiss levccsestscaeess 20, 26, 29, 34, 29, 
EDS ois EON a i 216, 193, 209, 230, 223, 
SE ony seh seen vocoeisiseseseaisesshoe mls 48, 57, 79, 44, 

Total— British Possessions ......00..+. 6,959, | 6,736, | 7,182, | 7,095, | 6,443, 


General Total ...........0.... £] 61,879, | 64,722, | 66,657, | 64,043, | 59,349, 


. 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1892-91-90-89-88.— Declared 
Real Value (Hx-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 





{000’s omitted.} i 
f 
FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1892. 1891. 1890, 1889, 1888, i 





Raw Mattis.—Teatile,&c. Cotton, Raw ...| 37,888, | 46,081, | 42,757, | 45,269, | 39 401, 


Wodles..paeeee 28,438, | 29,727, | 28,586, | 30,301, | 27,652, 
Sitka apt ae 13,366, | 14,148, | 14,032, | 15,387, | 13,798, 
Waxes ..| 2,674, | 2,775, | 2,856, | 3,066, | 2,999, 
Hemp and Jute “ 356, | 7,341, | 7,868, | 8,694, | 6,710 


Tndigo ha. cee [,357, | 1,043,) eel, 1) sono “= 


90,079, IOI,I15, | 97,620, |104,500, | 92, 252m 








5 i. Various. Hides ........ss0000 2,083, | 2,437, | 2,514,| 3,074] 3, 002, 
OS® cccsseenterte Zh 3os 2,639, 2,468, 2,618, 2, 197, 
Metals 52.1 21,094, | 23,030, | 23,711, | 22,085, | 23,24355 
Tallow sacs 1,748, | 1,772, | 1,729, | 1,645, | J1,4¢@mm 


Timber...a0jsamee 17,181, | 14,929, | 17,127, | 19,826, | 14,645, : 


44,644, | 44,807, | 47,549, | 49,248, 445205 











* 5 Agroltl, “Guano s.4,..e0 189, 138, 167, 191, 202, 
Seeds. .ictae. 4,049, | 17,554, | 6,872, | 7,947, | 7,579) 


7,238, 7,692; 720395 8,138, 75781, 








TROPICAL, &c., PRODUCE. Tea .ie.s.ecessccceeoees 10,090, | 10,775, | 9,998, | 10,023, 10,216, 





Coffee and Chic...| 4,026, | 3,508, | 4,058, | 4,411, | 3,659, 
Sugar & Molasses} 19,952, | 20,031, | 18,261, | 22,653, | 18,260, 
TObaCcCO ..e.essseee- 3,574, | 3,416, | 3,543, | 3,974, | 2,821, 
Rice sic 2,789, | 2,793, | 2,549, | 2,689, } 2,314m 
ETUIts |). eee 4,106, | 6,960, | 6,723, | 6,215, | 6,146, 
‘Wines %.4.ee 6,036, | 5,995, | 5,891, | 5,909, | 5,38ig 
Spirits 2ee ea 2,198, | 2,848, 2,128, | 1,859,) 7am 


55:77%5 | 55,821, | 53,151: | 57,733s | 50,561) 








MEO OD sreccs.stnissrcsucerccvan Grain and Meal.| 58,177, | 61,571, | 53,045, | 50,808, | 50,675, 
Provisions ........ 52,249, | 52,508, | 51,198, | 47,454, | 41,775, 





110,426, |114,079, |104,243, | 93,262, 924.50, 








Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 70,915, | 66,857, | 66,517, | 65,103, | 58,9395 


ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS ....|379,073, |390,371, |376,119, |382,984, |346,5033 
Add for UNENUMERATED ImMrorts (ax) 44,819, | 45,320, | 44,767, | 44,227, 40,0795 


S| | | | 


TOTAL VIMPORTS | Wy..ctacvascoseosesceosieeet 423,892, 435,691, |420,886, |427,211, 386,582, 


% < Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘‘not made up.” 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1892-91-90-89-88.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Britisu and Irtsn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom. 



































[000’s omitted.] 

Britisn Propuce, &c., ExvoRrED. 1892. | 1891. | 1890. | 1889. | 1888. 

£ Lor is £ £ 
-Manrrs.—Tectile. Cotton Manufactures..| 56,269, | 60,250, | 62,079, | 58,826, | 60,325, 
Peat 9,696, | 11,190, | 12,352, | 11,711, | 11,656, 
Woollen Manufactures | 17,903, | 18,452, | 20,422, | 21,340, | 19,991, 
OUI FINE 00s esses cee 5,284, | 38,910,-| 4,089, | 4,842, | 4,052, 
Silk Manufactures........ 1,655, | 1,745, | 2,230, | 2,507, | 2,666, 
Ay a Shed ee EeRN 515, 478, 509, 388, 
Linen Manufactures ....|. 5,167, | 5,031, | 5,716, | 5,777, | 5,553, 
MMB ACATTN Seek cccit lac sss 89, 898, 866, 839, 887, 
97,186, |101,991, 108.2323 105,851, |105,518. 
» ——- Bewed. Apparel vcs 4,845, | 5,150, | 5,086,| 4,977, | 4,659, 
Haberdy. and Mllnry. The Loo, el able; | 2251) 22.398) 
6,602, |. 7,149, | 7,149, | 7,228, | 6,981, 

GE Gy | CER SELES OEE Ce 

Mertats, &e. ........ Hardware .....ccccccccceeeee 2ya0 7, she 2,000, |02,200,9| (2,988, | ms6r 
PACER Y Ge, ccs 105.02 ++000e 14,799, | 15,820, | 16,413, | 15,255, | 12,988, 
DVT OR aa 21,763, | 26,875, | 31,582, | 29,153, | 26,373 
Copper and Brass........ 4,218, | 4,368, | 5,058, | 38,787, | 3,391, 
Lead and Tin ............ haga, by LE th) 13155 Wh 613282 be - 1,480; 
Coals and Culm ........ 16,811, | 18,895, ; 19,020, | 14,794, | 11,341, 
61,050, | 69,658, | 76,153, | 67,259, | 58,635, 
Ceramic Manufcts. Warthenwareand Glass} 2,786, 25970, | 3,113, BS 240; 3,104, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ 1,650, | “1,704, | 1,877, | 1,858, | 1,706, 
Ghee Evoducts.”§ 9 Butter 6o..c.0..ccccccseseseoee 82, 124, 138, 144, 146, 
ROINCORO IM, oes hoes acted: 45; 47, 48, 49, ol, 
DORIS TEE Wak A ath pen 344, 315, 262, 231, 199, 
Cle Mack ta 539, 595, 653, 539 487, 
SSS ELE ek ye aaa 1,336, | 1,271, | 1,250, | 1,176,| 1,137, 
3,996, 4,056, 4,228, 339975 257205 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 1,289, | 1,889, 1,325, 1,295, 1,245, 

Liga DR a 531, 593 647, a“ —— 
Leather Manufactures | 3,758, | 4,229, | 4,279, | 2,787, | 2,683, 
Soar micah i oc 586, 577, 535, 503, 482, 
Plate and Watches .... 322% 391, 404, 438, 392, 
SURLIOUETY ie... sccseconsseeee 866, 916, 968, 965, 909, 
75352; 8,095, 8,158, 5,988, 5,711, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 32,836, | 37,332, | 4253545 | 37,230, | 33,847, 
Unenumerated Articles........cccccceesscssseseees DE, 252,00 26,027.01. \14,156;:| 17,209, 10 LO,zaes 
ALOTAT: LHR PORTS ocsecs.cceiseseocees 227,060, |247,272, |263,543, |248,092, |233,:7345 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years ended 
December, 1892-91-90. 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 
to 
which Cleared. 








ForREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Northern ports .... 


Russia 
Southern 


93 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denia ky... cieeweesnee cas eee 
Germany A, .<.secaneosnesacssrentrea ers 
Holland 
Belgium 
PAINE si UL hc oe canta 
Spain 
Portugal 
Italy 
Austrian territories 
Greece 
Roumania 


Pee eee eeeeeeaceeeresaeererereee 


Pee ener ersecreeereerersawaeerese 


Poem reer erro eres e eee eee reeeeee 


Peer ee ererebeeeeereseesseeeeese 


Cee eo reer ese eOes Heee Hee HET HHO HOEe® 
Peer ere e nearer esesersreenoerese 
Seem e cree reer esse sereureseeneeenes 
Ceeeecereers 
Pee eee enon eeesr eee res eraser eeseess 
Pewee eee nrwereesrereeeeeress 


Coens emer besererereaserererees 


Egypt 
United States of America... 


Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central 


IA THORICAl chk ote enaatauns 
Brazil 


Pree e meer ese er eeeeee ee ee eee eeseaes 


POOL HHH ee ereeererIOeeOHeeeorseHeee 


OOOO e Herre eee ee eeeeeeeeeeseeet eens 


POOR cere reat cece sseecesemesreeeseees 


Peewee eer sesoses oeee 





Miscellanea. 


Total British and Foreign. 


of Vessels Entered a Yi 








[ Mar. s 





1892. 


Entered. 





Tons. 
1,380,682 

508,025 
1,628,177 
1,283,800 

354,183 
1,948,003 
2,017,965 
1,466,255 


228,994 
43,290 
120,508 
260,962 
318,875 
435,922 
6,109,057 


50,576 


135,102 
55,205 
259,206 
125,887 
1,222,918 





Cleared. 


Tons. 
1,165,695 
180,556 
1,305,803 
881,267 
1,074,116 
31464,223 
1,951,566 
1,487,994 
3,986,037 
1,382,630 
421,351 
2,276,135 
157,688 
148,057 
184,346 
3545741 
9335350 
35937828 


399,203 


839,743 
62,896 
326,121 
31,262 
1,627,550 





Total, Foreign Countries |24,847,735|28,581,158 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


North American Colonies .... 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 
I AUPibUe wes ohare 
Australia and New Zealand 
‘Weoatidbndios\lak......8i8ed:. 
Channel Islands.................... 
Other possessions 


ers 


1,592,250 
1,376,070 


772,887 
103,034 


407,244 


430,649 


806,539 
1,922,644 


831,733 
2745351 
280,127 


1,247,273 





Total, British Possessions | 4,682,134| 5,362,667 


Toran ForEIGN COUNTRIES 


AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Twelve Months [ 1892........ 
ended "OL esis 
December, OOhCer« 





29,529,869)3 3,943,825 


ot 











1891. 


Entered. 





Tons. 
1,478,096 
797,191 
1,556,485 
1,171,293 
376,442 
1,974,764 
1,790,742 
1,454,371 
2,191,863 
2,232,083 
183,225 
237,467 
47,975 
108,735 
374,408 
283,982 
447,304 
5,255,570 


74,589 


130,554 
19,443 
268,546 
152,623 
1,109,608 











Cleared. 





Tons. 


1,143,145 
251,574 
1,270,064 
899,575 
1,086,421 
3,782,367 
1,902,070 
1,474,902 
4,028,542 
1,421,538 
446,683 
22635207 
97,991 
155,947 
175,677 
341,617 
976,001 
3,618,191 


392;094 


893,276 
43,296 
369,133 
90,663 
1,485,019 





23,667,359)28,577,993 





1,320,818 


816,683 


1,519,890 1,8 79,419 


747,069} 1,054,173 


97,341 
321,223 





28,100,784} 34,213,440 


427,084) 1,365,147 


4,433,425) 5,635,447 


269,790 
250,235 









































1890. 


Entered. Cleared. 














Tons. Tons, 
1,508,054) 1,153,659 
839,262) 213,716 
1,542,865] 1,246,573 
1,159,981) 803,117 
365,928). 1,018,471 
1,944,907] 3,485,666 
1,836,907| 1,803,281 
1,495,715] 1,461,290 
2,126,373) 3,961,517 
2,891,455) 1,392,796 
153,176) 457,498 
261,726] 2,417,396 
46,136 92,344 
110,933) 153,911 
376,096] 122,386 
278,161} 406,047 
350,387| 915,743 
5,544,836} 3,349,880 
91,152) 441,494 
174,606) 764,909 
46,806} 56,015 
184,009} 403,088 
127,956] 84,322 
1,255,822) 1,984,192 
24,713,249) 28,169,312 
1,444,170) 814,903 


1,297,783) 1,894,557 


716,714) 973,701 
112,839] 283,518 
354,151) 276,098 


341,194) 1,444,997 








4,266,851) 5,687,771 


—_— 


28,980,100) 33,857,083 
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Lee 


GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anv SPECIE.— (United Kingdom.) 
—-Declared Real Value of, ImportTED AND ExportED for the Years 
























































1892-91-90. 
[000’s omitted.] 
1892. 1891. 1890. 
Countries. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £ £ £ £ £ £ 

PR TESGPONIS, <.3,.25-05 0ce0is--, 3,157, 273 | 4,280, 144, | 2,097, 197, 
S. America, Brazil, f : 

Mexico, W. Indies Be ba P95), | ¢%> ee ra oe 

United States ............ 105 O78 5,303, 7.670, 3,984, | 2,594, | 4,058, 

Brae tees 7 7. 1 16,490,,| 6,209, | 9,108, | 6,782, 
BBURICE © <a, cbestosvessoonie «dks 1,008, 1,336, 1,687, 1,527; 4,848, 2,022, 
Germany, Holland, rn 

Belg.,andSweden 506, | 1,296, 20s Weis a5 a bh. 0,079. fm Esha2, 
Portugal, Spain, 

Ra aeprclita: P< \ 2,263, 118, 6,454, 66, 1,875, 134, 
Malta and Egypt....... 580, iz. 41, 28; 515, 187, 
China, with Hong ; 

Kong and Japan 2,895, 151, ] 1,141, 3, 582, 56, 
West Coast of Africa 207, 38, 178, 35) lol, 29; 
All other Countries ....| 7,440, 218, | 3,364, 10%, | 2,515, 54, 

Totals Imported ....| 21,471, | 10,746, | 30,275, | 9,316, | 23,568, | 10,386, 

Exported to— . 

TOO oo kagtevier dice ones. 3,819, D5t,.1 5,539, 761, 813, 458, 
Germany, Holland, 

Belg. & Sweden 6,844, 402, 7,841, 405, 1,881, 154, 
Portugal, Spain, | kaye 

and Gibraltar ....f| 1,215, 879, | 1,095, | 4,036, | 4,189, 660, 

11,878, 154325.) 14,4:7550|°4 5,202, 6 6,883, |. 1,29; 
B. India, China, 

Hong Kong and 174, { 1,875, 1,500, 7,082, 2,802, 8,45 6, 

RPE YOIDN edfireras <vecacet ve 
United States nsec rstelslsiers 182, 18, 3,163, 9, 1,012, 629, 
SOUCHMAIVICA | visc0ss-..-: — 4; — EY, 750, 61, 
S. America, Brazil, z % 

Mewes W. Indies 1,510, 417, | 2,658, 80, 1,855, t5d, 
All other Countries...| 1,138, 333, | 2,432, 4721, 4 1,005, 52%, 

Totals Exported ...| 14,832, | 14,079, | 24,228, | 13,115, | 14,307, | 10,890, 
Excess of imports ...| 6,639, — 6,047, — 9,261, — 

” exports hi a; 35333) aie 35799; cao 504, 
VOL GV PART I. 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Weekly for 1892. 




















Sate ee Pronk Mees Sed cad toa r,) 
Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
1892. S. hi V 58, 210s) Wee 1892. SSIs. al eee 

e) tL ee Gece teaee 36 4) 29 3) °20 10 ql Dalya 29.3 723 4521 

55. RO pence: 36) 2 1029482) aoa 99 OD wees 29° 42) (0249 (4s 

ype O Laieaes ~1P35 6 1°29) 358) wom 9) wee O ecceeee: 29° SI 22 aes ees 

py anes Baie: 34 9105): 290) fon omen 95 eS eee 29 3°22 1. OR eae 

2830 Bee 33 10 | 28 94 20 3)|| eoomuee 29 5 121 oe eres 

Rebate pos. 33. 1/28 87 20) 2a Ae oe 29-9 | 23 RS aeewnee 

BP MELO Gace: 32° 93.128 fo Uetomes ie ahs 29 11 (22500 8e2 Lee 

wy aes 32. 1.428 fea zoe a ew 29 24 -| 21 9 

Ri OR ee 32: 8827 LOM omen 55 ee 29° 4 | 28 11 ree 

March 5 ........ 33° 3 | 27 9 120 5 Septem 29 1 |) 24 92°e20-an 

Prt Sere. 32 11.1 27 11") 205 (20) ae Oe 2g) 5 M2 Saas 

sR LO Seacera. 33. =1| 27, 267 econo yp LT See 29 127 oes 

apna eeesenes 82 18.) 27 290m eae 59) 2A ae 28 4°) 28°%3 116990 

April 2 wc. zp |27 a ome Oct. Lae 29 1o. 2 eee 

He ep anaa ys 31 1°36 taal eee iy Oe ees 29. QT SLT ee 

Nec ke 30, 74:26 ORC (3) NELG Bee 28\ ‘a<1 27 Gel al 7amees 

tks oe 30 8 1°25 talc mee Pret Ree AN 28 <7 \-270 SOU Siemte 

Hain Bote 31 4 26. ea eee Bh 2 iene 28.98 | 27 (ORGi eee 

Nov. Ogee 28 Py pari .| iy) 
INLAY tf ots <0 31. 65) 25 108 Bowe , 12 ae 38 f a7 4 18 f 

Ps MLA Bess ssf. 31074020 Ieee , 41ers 27 11 | 96°70 esa 
eee 31 6 | 2410 | 2: 3) 17g | 86. ee 

PAE 2S lensstioy BLY oat 2o. ae) Gree 

Dee. 237 See 24 — 125 6 | 1 
June 4 30.98.) 24:5 GA Tes i Oa 26 10 (25 15) 17am 
aL weer: 3055.1 25 ol 25 eer aL ee 26 4-| 24 6] 16m8 

We Rk. Bete. 29107) 23. (8 legos 3 5) a eee 25 9 | 24 6 | 16Mre 

op D Aenae Ns: 29.6) 28 Miiegrero i) CLO d aeeeran 25 8 | 24 8 |) 16m 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Summary of, for 1892, with those for 1891 added for Comparison. 











Per Imperial Quarter, 1892. Per Imperial Quarter, 1891. 
Average for ; 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s d.| s s d.| s Cay Se Goole Sa Ud 
SMETINASUIY <c<nsenacsceysdoeocosss pemeeeieader se. 2O, 61632 28 | 28%, GE ire om 
ALY else drcaciostorsese: PaCE PG Zee TOMI ET 1°32. 3°) 27 10 }18 = 
MRBEG I fra scatesssietessoneaco Pema se 81 20. 4 133) 10°] 27> 8 i 18s 
Mer araereeiesse7 |} 25 (4°) 20 — 3) 32 1] 28 - 18) 1 
Re agchh.... mez 9 | 20 61°38! 3.) 27 8) 19 5 
reer gts | 25° 4) 21-21 40064] 27) 68 | At Io 
SMO Taos caoshrcoeheantincaess: pomreete 2oezte 6G | 39.9 1.27 6 21 x 





Second quarter...) 30 11| 25 5|21 2439 5/27 T|20 9 





Piatt -aCoy-stsncuegusendsoace emi me 2te) 6.1938. 626°. Tes eras 
COR a We asa ROM ea ce aim & |°390)) onle26™. (23>) an 4 
September.............s0000 Demet tee oy etd. Ft 38. 6 28) > 6 l20, 2 


Third quarter ....) 29 3 |24 5|20 10] 38 11 | 26 I1| 20 11 





fe Sh) aa Aree e279 tae Tol 3s | | 29. O18 9 
ING VOMIDE?....0....000ce0e0. Pee eroGe LOet7 @10ll-3% 10-31, P20 © 7 
December ..........ss000000. Pome ian OMG To} 37 66.) 29 11 | at. 5 


Fourth quarter....| 27, 6|26 5|17 6] 36 9 | 30 Pan wKes 











THE YEAR ........ Pee 2G big ttl 37 =| 28, 2) 20 1 
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Miscellanea. 


REVENUE or tue Untrep KINGDOM. 


Net Produce in QuartERS and Yuars ended 31st Duc., 1892-91-90-89. 
[000’s omitted.] 


ener —————EoOoE>—EE>=>=>=>====—=—__—=_=_=_=_==== 


QUARTERS, 
ended 31st Dec. 


Customs 


Drees eeeeeeseseeeene 


Excise 


Cee er ereoeeeoeseeorsenes 


Stamps 


PAXOG) Geter scsenenete es 
Post Office 
Telegraph Service ... 


re 


Property Tax 


Oeeeeeseoees 


Crown Lands 


eee eeeevoeee 


Interest on Advances 


Miscellaneous............ 


Totals 


eoeceere 





YEARS, 
ended 81st Dec. 


Customs 


OO Ooo eee oeeeoresores 


Excise 


Poe eeoceerosereeoseoeser 


Stamps 


Taxes 


Cee eeeeeeeereseseseoeene 


Telegraph Service .... 


Property Tax 


eeeccessoscc 


Crown Lands 


Interest on Advances | 


Miscellaneous............ 





























* Exclusive of transfers to local taxation account. 


LLL SSS SSS 
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Corresponding Quarters. 


1889. 


£ 
5,879, 


7,015, 
8,480, 
AO, 
2,390, 


19,394, 
1110: 


20,504, 


160, 
116; 
801, 


21,578, 


Corresponding Years. 


1889. 


£ 
20,423, 


24,625, 

12,770, 
2,975, 
9,460, 
2,255, 


72,508, 


12,480, 


84,988, 


430, 
286, 
3,259, 


88,963, 


1892. 
1892. 1891. 
Less. More. 1890. 
£ £ £ £ age 
B,644,"| 5,497,%1 — 150, 5,422, 
7,350,% | 1,082, ieee 8, 97,2203 
3,480,* | 3,200,* — 280, 3,360, 
35> 25, > IO, 30, 
2,0 305 2,560, — 40, 2,490, 
615, 645, 30, me 615, 
19,757, | 19,269, 30, 518, | 19,087, 
15170; 1,110, — 60, 1,180, 
20,927, | 20,379, 30, 6978; 1 202173 
160, 160, — — 160, 
110, Lil, 1, — 211, 
582, 914, 332, oo 656, 
21,779, | 21,564, 363, 578, | 21,244, 
yee 
Net Incr, £215, 
1892. 
1892. 1891 
Less More 1890. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
19,818,” 19,587,* — 231, | ESSre; 
25,748,*| 24,710,* = 1,038, | 25,335, 
14,090,* | 12,885,* —- 1,205, | 13,580, 
2,449, | 2,420, — 29, 2,975, 
10,300, | 10,030, — 2.70, 9,670, 
254955 2,450, oe 45; 2,425, 
74,900, | 72,082, || — | 2,818, | 73,801, 
13,878) Jo dkeocos — 250, 12,870, 
88,475, | 85,407, -- 3,068, | 86,671, 
430, 430, — — 430, 
220, 222, 2, — 348, 
2,171, 2,893, 722, — . 8,079, 
91,296, | 88,952, 724, | 3,068, | 90,528, 
pone SA), 
Ner Incr. £2,344, 


a 


a 
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- LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 





London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
Enetanp and Wares on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1892; and in 
Scorrand and IRELAND, at the Dates, as under. 


{0,000’s omitted.] 














ENGLAND AND WALES. ScoTLAND. IRELAND. 
London: Private | Joint Average 
Cleared in Stock | ToTaL. , £5 TOTAL. £5 ToTAat. 
pick Week ee Banks. for Four : Under ay Under | ° 
on the (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed | Weeks a £5, | (Fixed £5. (Fixed . 
preceding | Issues, | Issues, | Issues, endin upwards. Issues, Jupwards Issues, 
Wednesday. | 2,73). | 2,02). | 4,75). 8 2,68). 6,35). 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ “y 
131,89 98 1,22 2,04: 4,74 6,78 3,66 2,98 6,64 
147,22 1,00 1,24 
109,92 99 1,28 
149,74 97 1,21 
110,86 95 1,20 1,88 4,35 6,23 3,55 2,84 6,39 
183,35 96 1,20 ; 
118,15 94, 1,20 
151,47 92 ILS 
120,67 92 1,18 1,78 4,25 6,03 3,53 2,74 6,27 
151,07 93 1,18 
118,50 93 1,18 
142,03 92 1,18 
110,36 94 1,19 1,73 4,23 5,96 3,54 2,67 6,21 
137,35 97 | (1,28 
140,66 1,00 1,26 
139,48 OOM 226 
89,95 99 1,24 ole, \\ iNyallBiera | Weve! 4,39 6,17 3,63 2,71 6,34 
104,82, 99 1,25 2,24. 
TOF, 2A 1,00 1,27 2,27 
110,96 1,00 1,28 228 
137,14 98 1,27 2,25 May 21...} 2,09 4,69 6,78 2,59 2,67 6,26 
99,32 96 1,25 2,21 
150,21 96 1,25 Pe 
95,68 94 1,23 2,17 
132,54 93 1,19 212 June 18...| 2,18 ATS 6,91 3,41 2,55 5,96 
114,28 93 1,17 2,10 
109,50 95 By 2,13 
174,64 97 1,18 2,15 
117,58 95 1,16 21% | July 16...) 194 | .4,63 6,57 3,34 2,52 5,86 
131,57 93 1,14 2,07 
IO1,95 92 1,13 2,05 
127,67 91 1,12 2,03 
TI1,54 91 1,10 2,01 | Aug. 18...| 1,89 4,49 6,39 3,29 2,51 5,80 
126,47 89 1,09 1,98 
99,97 87 1,08 1,95 
III,97 87 1,08 1,95 
109,42 87 1,08 1,95 | Sept.10.../ 1,88 4,50 6,38 3,24 2,53 5,77 
92,29 87 1,08 1,95 
125,46 88 1,09 1,97 
97,50 93 1,12 2,08 
152,19 97 ins 2,14 | Oct. 8...| 1,84 4,52 6,36 3,35 2,70 6,05 
103,41 96 1,18 2,14 
137,10 94 ay Qe lah 
104,83 94 1,18 2,12 
143,78 94 1,19 2,13, | Nov. 5...| 1,89 4,62 6,51 3,71 2,94 6,65 
110,09 94 1,20 2,14 
135,76 93 1,21 2,14 
115,58 93 1,22 2,15 
137402 92 1,19 2501 Decry Se..)) 2,26 4,87 4,13 3,69 2,91 6,60 
123,81 — a8 pk 
105,62 90 1,16 2,06 
148,79 90 1,17 2,07 
94,49 90 1,14 2,04, aye ee PNOLS) 4,65 6,71 3,47 2,82 6,29 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 (1844) 
[0,000’s omitted.] 






























Q 3 4 5 6 ; 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL ConuMNs. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes om 
Ge WEEMEE RISEN Pra | sini 
: i ms Gold Coin Public, of Discount 
Wednesdays.) overnmen ner ea | 
Notes Issued. ( J and i 
eee Debt. Securities. - (Gol. Tmings 9) Ramos England. | 
Bullion. col. 16.) 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. 1892. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. (Rnd of 1801) 344 | 
38,14 Jan? Cer. aml 02 5,43 21,69 28,87 ( 
38,50 Beaks eee 11,02 5,43 22,5 28,31 
38,80 BE it Pha 11,02 5,43 22.35 25,03 20 Fanos Wee 
38,56 Sa 7T 3 Gates 11,02 5,43 22,11 24.87 
38,46 feb Sane. 11,02 5,43 22,01 eo 
39,19 Be at (ieee eee 11,02 5,43 22,74 24,63 
39,62 ial ee 11,02 5,43 23,17 24.80 
40,06 Ly ae oan 11,02 5.43 23,60 24.60 
40,12 Mar. 2 wesc 11,02 5,43 23,67 28,02 
40,34 Wao 8 lt 08 5.43 23°89 24,92 
40,61 alice 11,02 5,43 24,16 24.65 
40,80 i en aaeet ae 11,02 5.43 24,35 2441 
40,96 5) Sh eae 11,02 5,48 94,51 25.84 
40,26 April \Gastese. 11,02 5,43 23,81 6 April... 2 
39.46 cg Tape etes 11,02 5,43 23.02 na = 
39,61 Oe 11,02 5.43 23.16 28,76 
39,83 Sigs OTe oat eel 12 5,43 23,38 25.43 oY ee 2 
39,66 Maul dates cee cce 11,02 5,43 28,21 25391 
39,85 elie ma a0 5,43 23,40 28,69 
40,38 AE 6g scree 11,02 5.43 23.94, 25.59 
40,85 em RR IC 11,02 5,43 24,40 28,83 
41,15 ANTS ol ey csntne 11,02 5,43 24,70 26,2 
41,35 Re ee 11,02 5,43 24,90 26 08 
41,97 7. 16 eee 11,02 5.43 25,52 28,88 
42°89 » 22: eee 11,02 5.43 26,43 25,84 
42,99 3 00 ees 11,02 5.43 26,54 26,70 
42,43 July nen cee 11,02 5,43 25,98 2 
42.03 eA] Se ee 11.02 5.43 95,58 se 
42,02 Klong y ese oa 11,02 5.43 25,57 26,50 
42,01 ete Cie. ete eT Os 5,43 25,56 26,79 
41,96 Atte. 8 5.) 11,02 5,43 5,5 
41,93 i TaN 11.02 5.43 9648 oes 
4951 ting, g ate 11,02 5.43 26,06 26.48 
42,90 Le 11,02 5,43 26,45 26,13 
43,07 eo i ee 11,02 5,43 26,63 26,28 
42,95 SCD UMM imeteretees 11,02 5 
43,03 yee 11.02 B43 36.8 ake 
43,33 ‘hp, 02) Dena 11,02 5.43 26,88 26,49 
43,04 meds ee 11,02 5.43 26,59 26,87 
42,19 Oct bas ter | e169 . 
41.36 ‘ 12 es 11.02 on ie Lot 
ey At elcred 11,02 5,43 24,07 26,547 19 Oct, sven 
40,18 BS Cl eae 11,02 5,43 25.73 26,34 
89,36 Wore eon: 11,02 5,43 
39,32 Sc Ree 11,02 5,43 coe 20137 
39.46 blo 11,02 5.43 93°01 28 97 
39,71 Repose ced 23109 5,43 23,96 28.82 
s P80 Gav.s.| | 11.09 5.43 23,48 25,87 
39,75 Deceyrscont 11,02 5,43 3 | 
39,82 a ae 11,02 5,43 93°37 ue 
39.67 nets 11,02 543 23,99 25,49 
61 ites ea 11,02 5,43 23.16 28,48 
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—WEEKLY RETURN. 


for Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1892. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 
Nee SSS SSS) 
8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 


BANKING DEPARTMENT, 







































































Liabilities. ‘ Assets. Totals 
ee ee ee ee of 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Seven Datzs. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 
D d 1 
aa! ‘Wednesdys.) tee 
; . : other Govern- Gold and and 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. |) pins. ment: Other. || Notes. Silver Coin, | Assets. 
£ £ £ £ g £ & £ £ £ 
Mlns. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mlns. 1892. Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mlus. Mins. 
14,55 | 3,41 6,48 34,14 5 Jan.-6 .2.... 18,16 | 32,51 12,27 78 58,72 
14,55 3,44 5,86 31,00 7 Lomas! 1006 - |. 28,56 13,19 70 55,01 
14,55 3,45 6,25 30,74 320 Reno aere. 4 11,66 28,74 13,77 1,02 55,19 
14,55 3,45 5,39 30,63 320 epee 11,26 28,35 13,69 92 54,22 
14,55 |. 3,49 5.41 28,55 OR Heber omeees: 10,16 Zayas 13,32 1,05 52,24 
14,55 3,50 6,76 27,99 519 ety ad OR 10,23 27,10 14,56 12 53,00 
fee, 3.62 8,33 | 87,29 | jel | oad c.. 1022 | 27,50 || 15,12 1,06 53,90 
14,55 | 3,48 9,79 | 28,08 ali SS el ecces: 10,51 | 28,76 || 15,46 1,26 55,99 
14,55 3,74 10,20 28,29 320 Mars 20 ..c0cs 10,78 29,79 15,10 1,31 56,98 
14,55 3,74 10,03 27.56 320 Wo 10,78 | 28,48 15,42 1,40 36,09 
1455 | 3,75 || 10,88 |.-27,54 || 16 fest a ce 10,78 | 28,38 || 15.96 1,46 56,58 
14,55 | 3,77 || 11,51 | 28,15 14 Bhs Cae 10,78 | 29,89 || 16,09 1,35 58,12 
14,55 3,79 11,49 29,94 ol che BLUMER Ie 10,78 32,260 15,42 1,39 59,86 
14,55 3,09 4,93 30,47 519 April G: «.c2. 11,26 29,33 147 OT 36,03 
14,55 | 3,10 6,67 -| 28,11 || (23 ee 11,26 | 26,85 || 13,22 1,32 52.64 
14,55 | 3,10 5,98 | 29,55 || 215 PaO ae 11,26 | 26,98 || 13,85 1,24 53.33 
14,55 | 3,10 5,89 | 29,64 || $15 Se eS 11,26 | 26,80 |] 14,10 1,16 83,33 
14,55 3,10 4,98 30,88 521 May 4 ...... 11,26 27,44 13,75 Ne o7 53,72 
14,55 3,10 5,40 30,34 lle vee bal AW as 11,26 26,90 14.16 1,25 53,57 
wees il |) ~s,.48 | 3119 || 90) | 2 1g. 11,26 | 27,23 ||. 14,79 1,25 54,33 
14,55 3,10 6,58 30,34 519 Be Donan 11,26 26,91 14,32 128 54,97 
14,55 | 3,05 6,46 29,60 Foe aw | cuties Lec cn se IY 25) | 26,52 14,92 1,21 53,90 
14,55 | 3,07 6,75 | 29,24 21 a ae IY 25,9 126,10 |) A152 1,19 53,82 
14,55 3,08 6,01 30,96 15 iy HUSK Apacee 11,25 26,05 16,09 1,35 54,74 
14,55 | 3,08 6,77 | 31,37 “ily ES 11,25 | 26,41 || 17,05 1,23 55,04 
14,55 3,07 702 31,74 yi REO Patines, 11,25 28, 34 16,29 1,27 57,10 
14,55 3,28 5155 34,75 322 July 6-....:. 13,15 28,83 15,21 1,17 58,37 
14,55 3,31 4,20 32,5] 21 Bee | Sr 13 29 24,89 15,46 1,14 54,78 
fees se |) 4.79 | 82.43 I 7) | 2 80 22 13.49 | 25,03 || 15,52 1,19 55,24 
14,55 3,34 4,50 32,19 317 ayn CH ee 13,54 24,79 15,22 1,21 54,70 
14,55 3,88 4,03 31,88 517 Aug. 8 ...... 13,21 24,67 14,93 Le 54,01 
14,55 | 3,38 3.84 | 82.57 (91 eh LCase 13,11 | 24,61 || 15,27 1,26 84,26 
14,55 3,40 4,03 31,75 lei Pe Li /feaenes 11,91 24,68 16,06 ey 53,92 
14.55 3,40 3,79 31,73 518 Pl penope 11,21 Pe} 16,77 1,15 3,6 
14,55 8,75 3,66 31,57 ple i Wo Rees 11,21 24,56 16,79 1,14 53,70 
14,55 | 3,75 ase ck Oait 421+ |'Sept..7.a..- 11,26 | 24,60 || 16,72 1.07 53,66 
14,55 SAD 3,60 31,28 519 em aes 11,76 24,54 15,88 1,20 53,37 
14,55 | 3,76 4,36 | 81,54 || 19 fe DIRE 11,76 | 24,77 || 16,84 1,04 54,41 
14,55 3,76 5,14 29577 »16 FA tele te 11,76 24,39 16,17 1,06 53,38 
14,55 3,10 5,67 33,16 320 Octage ome 15,46 25,08 15,01 1,14 56,70 
14,55 | 3,11 4,53 | 82,58 || 19 eet 1 ee 15,46 | 22,04 || 14,40 t17 54,96 
14,55 3,11 5,48 31,48 ali Be Oe eae 15,46 24,24. 13,95 1,15 54,80 
14,55 3,12 5,43 30,87 515 Mee, ecente 15,06 24,00 13,84 1,24 54,13 
14,55 3,12 5,23 28,94 18 INOVa 2 enee 14,36 23,16 12,99 1,51 52,03 
14,55 3,12 4,86 28,70 aly ay ee ean 13,75 22,87 13,29 1,50 51,42 
| 14,55 3,18 4,82 27,79 18 sete) Grae ss 12,96 22,18 13,69 1,65 50,49 
14,55 3,14 4,02 27,65 allt) SSH conse sess 1),56 Di) 14,19 1,66 49,54 
14,55 3,08 gigi 28,70 sly ae OU are: 11,46 23,25 14,06 1,42 80,29 
14,55 3,10 3,65 28,78 520 IEEE Beocee 11,26 23,37 14,26 1,39 50,28 
14,55 | 3,10 3,73 | 28,88 || .16 Br lace: 11,26 | 23,41 || 14.37 1,39 50,43 
14,55 | 3,11 4,76 | 29.2 17 el Sesh )26.| 2e.07 |] 14,18 1,35 31,86 
14,55 | 3,12 4,67 | 29,38 |} 415 Silt ta ee 13,26 | 25,26 |) 14,13 1,23 31,87 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES. —Quotations as under, ‘Lonpoy on Paris, Hambull qs 
and Calcutta ;—and New York, Caloiitta, and Hong Kong, on Lonvon, for 











1892. 
aed ei 3 4 5 oukT eee q 8 9 
Calcutta. Price per Ounce. 
London London a New York Hong 
: ndian - 
DEES oe pit London Council sa Kong on Standard 
(Thursdays) Paris. Hamburg “es up Bills. London. London, | Gold Bars Silver 
| Mdm uM (Fine). ? x 
Calcutta. Price in Bars, 
3 m.d, 3 m. d. per Rupee. | 60d.s. | 4m.d. 
1892. SN, d. Per cute ewer s. eds d. 
Jan. 14....) 25°364 | 20°49 I AS 1644 482% 3 —& | 77 104 | . 428 
9) eo reo BD 20°49 r74e l6y5 4832 3-3 177 102 |) 41% 
Feb. 11 ....| 25°35 20°52 I, 3% 15t8 4'854 | 2 11d 0407 oh 414 
» 20 | 24274 20°54 ei 1534 |. 4°854 2 Tian 2s Alt 
Mar. 10 ....| 25°33%,| 20°52 1 33 15% 4854 2 TE TZ ae 412s 
Fe ed 3th BOLBD 20°53 I 3% ex 4864 2 104 4 77 4 Oe eae 
Pon. PA B65 °30.c1| 20° 58aeh. 1 ae 444, 153, | 4°86 02 177° 9 | 398 
Selo ttl OSU 20°54 hn Se I5a5 4862 2 Lem in eee 3913 
May 12 ...| 25°283 | 20°52 1 34 154 4°86 | 2 1de0] 17-29 3913 
5, 26... 25°264 | 20°50 I 32 ee 4°86 | 2.103 | 77 9 404 


2 Lin acy ae 40% 





Junel6....| 25°283 | 20°51 Tors fs 154 4’ 874 

ener ii even pa yaayas 8) 20°50 Tone 1528 4°874 | 2) 1055 pidge 40-5, 
July 14...| 25°314 | 20-50 1934 15-85. 1 4t87 2 10% | 77-9 39? 

S81 heoea 1 2G 52e ft 4 15 4°87 2 98 | 77 92 | 3ofgm 
Aug.11 ...! 25°30 20°51 I 2% 142 4°87 2. of | Fa 9e 

9 2D ale 20274 -| 20°52 1 23 148 4°863 °|°2 9a 77 10 
Sept.15....| 25°27% | 20°50 1 23 143% | 48624). 2:t0ge boas 

93 0 

99 22 .0|° 2°27 | 20°50 i ee 148 4°85 2 Oar 40 20 
Otay bae..:as 25°30 20°48 2% 1423 4°85 2 1025] 77 113 38h 

» 27...) 25°35 | 20°52 2k 15 4°83 | 2 yf 478 -2 | Bom 
Nov.10 ....| 25°323 | 20°52 1248 14% *834 | : 

» 24...) 25°314 | 20°50 | 1 238] 148: | 485 | 2 ot | 77 118| Baza. 
Dec. ° a 25°30 20°51 Ten2k 148 4°86 2-9) ea ‘38h - : 

" | 25°314 | 20°52 124 1438 4°854 | 2 of | 77 1 ee 
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In its more extended shape, whatever trading operations have 
their origin in, or are controlled from within the kingdom, and yet 
have their ending in the goods reaching its shores, or starting 
thence to other destinations, would be included in its external 
trade. 

The external trade of the United Kingdom will in the present 
paper be deemed to relate only to those goods which are brought 
to its shores from places beyond, or are sent hence t» those with 
whom it has trading relations. In this sense it stan’ ‘™ contrast 
to any dealings in the articles after they are once brougi’ into the 
kingdom, or transactions in them before they leave it. These 
properly come within the category of internal trading; necessary 
mdeed for that which is carried on with people of other countries, 
but yet different from it because it has no direct connection with 
any outsiders, and adds nothing to the wealth which the nation 
gains or loses by its conduct. 


Value of Imports and Haports. 


Amongst the many papers which it has been my privilege to 
read at the meetings of this Society, was one having relation to the 
vexed question of the respective value of the import and export 
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trades.! The object of that paper was not, as erroneously supposed 
by many, to assert that the prosperity of the nation depended upon 
its exports exceeding its imports, but twofold: Ist, to ascertain 
what corrections were needed in the official figures to strike an 
accurate balance between the two; and 2nd, to show that any 
sudden or continuous increase of an adverse balance could not 
betoken, as too many asserted, a prosperous condition of trade for 
the years in which it took place. The calculations adopted have 
since then been pretty generally received as correct, and the views 
set forth were substantiated, in that the year succeeding the one 
in which the paper was written is acknowledged to have been one 
of very bad trade, and in it the excess of imports over exports was 
larger than it had ever attained either before or since. The year 
just expired stands closest to it in this respect. The continuation 
of these tables for the intervening years may not therefore be 
without interest. 

The tables then constructed were brought down to 1876, but 
the last year had to be partly estimated, and the final official 
accounts introduced some alterations. On this account, and like- 
wise to get the full range of twenty years, those now given 
commence with 1873 and end with 1892. These years embrace 
a period during which exactly the same system of obtaining the 
records had existed, and excluding the two years (1871-72) of 
transition period are thus properly comparable with each other. 
This is not the case with those of earlier years, for up to 1854 
the absurd system of Official values prevailed, and from that 
year up to 187] the values of the imports were computed at the 
Custom House on the data derived from the mercantile records of 
actual sales of the goods, or those of a similar kind, after arrival. 
Now, the importer’s agent values his goods before they leave the 
ship, and being generally in ignorance of their exact quality prior 
to being sampled, or the price they are likely to realise on actual 
sale, has to estimate them at current market rates. The former 
system if carefully worked, though not so ready in its results, may 
be the most accurate, and be certainly the more economical as 
involving less clerical work; but on either one continuity of plan 
exists, so that one year may be compared with every other. It 


would be hard to say that the values recorded come within 5 or 
10 per cent. of actual truth; but there is no reason for supposing 


that the rate of variation is not pretty constant. 
In 1€77, in another paper read at Manchester? an analysis of 


* The growing Preponderance of Imports over Exports in the Foreign and 
Colonial Trade of the United Kingdom, Journal, vol. x1, March, 1877. 


2 On the Increasing Dependence of this Country upon Foreign Supplies of — 


Food. ‘Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society,” 1877. 
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the food imports was made with the view of showing how greatly 
the excess of imports was occasioned by the growing substitution 
of foreign for home grown meat, bread and other produce. The 
tables then prepared have been continued to the year 1891 in a 
similar paper read in that city on 30th November last.? Cor- 
responding information for 1892 will be here given. 

When dealing with the simple difference in the net amount 
which has to be provided for in international settlements 
other than the exchange of goods, it matters little whether that 
accrues from the quantities of goods or from the prices at which they 
may have been exchanged; but when viewing our trade in other 
aspects, these are points of the highest importance, and without 
their consideration the most delusive impressions may be received. 
Take for instance the totals of our imports during 1892, which 
showed the value to have been nearly 12,000,000/. below that of 
1891, thus supporting the opinion that last year had been one of 
decline. A careful calculation, however, brought out that there 
had been an increase in bulk, represented by about 7,000,000. of 
money,, concurrently with such diminution in prices, as was 
equivalent to 19,000,000/., and that we had consequently obtained 
7,000,000/. worth of goods more than in the previous year, with 
absolutely 12,000,000/, less expenditure. On the same principle, 
the exports of British produce, which showed a decrease of more 
than 20,000,000/. was disadvantageous in both ways, for we had 
lost 8,000,000/. in the quantity, and had obtained 12,000,000l. less 
in the value of the diminished quantity exported. 

A collection of these various fluctuations from year to year, 
commencing with 1878, was laid before the Society in 1889.4 
The figures down to 1892 will thus cover the last fifteen years. 

The period of twenty years before alluded to, is contem- 
poraneous with that of my own connection with this Society, 
before which it has given me so much pleasure to read papers on 
the subjects with which my official duties had rendered me familiar. 
Having become a Fellow not in the heyday of youth, but after 
thirty-three years spent in the public service, there can be no 
prospect of retaining power for repeating these contributions. I 
have sought the privilege of bringing these up to date in what 
must be looked upon as the conclusion of the several series, leav- 
ing it to younger hands and fresher intelligence to put forward 
future statistics in improved forms. Retaining the hope, how- 
ever, that what has been done may prove the starting point for 
what the future exigencies of trade, and the intense desire of 


3 Food Imports. ‘Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society,” 1892. 
4 Variations in the Volume and Value of Exports and Imports. Journal, 
September, 1889, vol. lii., pp. 404—7. 
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those engaged in it for the earliest, fullest and ‘clearest informa- 
tion on the various points may find useful m reviewing the past 
and forecasting the future. 

Craving pardon for these digressive preliminary remarks, the 
first table to which your attention is sought sets forth the several 
trade totals for each of the last twenty years, and shows the 
extent to which the goods retained for home use have exceeded in 
value those exported from the United Kingdom. 


Tas_e I.—Total Value of Goods Imported into and Exported from the 
United Kingdom, from 1873 to 1892. 


[In million of £’s to two decimals. ] 
























































Foreign and Colonial Merchandise. Produce 
and Total Excess 

Years. Manufacture 
Total Re-exporis. Retained for Jof the United Exports. of Imports. 

Imports. Home Use. Kingdom. 

£ = £ £ £ £ 

1873 ....) 371:29 55°84 315°45 25516 311°00 60°29 
"74 ....) 3870°08 58°09 311°99 239°56 297°65 72°43 
Rhos. & 373°94 58°14 315°80 223°47 281°61 92°33: 
44 Chaba maar y gaa Bs: 56°14 319°01 200°64 256°78 118°37 
17 ~....| 89442 53°45 340°97 198°89 252°34 142-08 
"78 ....| 368°77 52°63 316°14 192°85 245°48 123°29: 
ao. 36299 57°25 305°74 191°53 248°78 114°21. 
te ieee 411°23 63°35 347°88 223°06 286°41 124°82. 
PS ty -397°02 63°06 333°96 284:°02 297:08 99:94 
82... 413°02 65°19 347°83 241°47 306°66 106°36: 
°83 ..... 426°89 65°64 361°25 239°80 305°44 121°45. 
84... 390°02 62°94 327°08 233°03 295:'97 94°05: 
85... 370°97 58°36 312°61 213°11 271°47 99°50 
°86 ....) 349°86 56°23 2938°63 212°78 268°96 80°90 
"87 | 362°23 59°38 302°88 | 221-91 | 281:26 80:97 
88 .....1 387°64 64°04 823°60 234°53 298°57 89°07 
°89 ....) 427°64 66°65 360°99 248°94 315°59 112°05: 
790 ....| 420°69 64°72 355°97 263°538 328°25 92°44. 
791...) 435-44 61°88 3'73°56 247°23 309°11 126°33. 
92 .2..| 423°79 64°56 359°23 22'7°08 291°64 132°15 
7,833°08 1,207°51 6,625'57 | 4,542°54 | 5,750°05 | 2,088-08 
Average! 391°65 60°38 331°27 227°18 287°50 104°15 





On inspection of the figures in Col. 1 of the foregoing 


years, there was no considerable increase in the yalue of our 
imports for the first seven years. Slight variations in one year 
must necessarily take place from seasons, crops, and weather, 
advancing or retarding arrivals, but substantially our annual 
receipts were the same through this period from 1872-79, which 
was admittedly one of bad trade. The exports of British produce ~ 
and manufactures rapidly fell until in 1879 they amounted to but 
three-fourths of what they had been in 1873. The excess of 
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imports grew larger, exceeding in 1877 the largest ever known, 
and even in 1880 being double what it was in the first year. So 
true is it that a reduction in the exports is a better indication of 
depressed trade than any afforded by the imports alone. 

_In the autumn of 1879 there were signs of the progressive 
decline having run its course, and that such was the case became 
manifest in the returns for 1880. One half of the failure in 
exports from 1873 was recovered, and it was only a sudden 
accession of imports which delayed the diminution of excess for 
another year. There were then four or five years of better trade. 
The British exports increased considerably, but failed to reach the 
level of 1873 ; and the imports grew still more rapidly up to 1883. 
From thence a renewed depression somewhat slowly arose, but being 
more in the reduction of imports—1887 having been 63,000,000l. 
less than 1883, whilst the exports had only fallen by 18,000,0001.— 
the excess of the former continued to fall in less degree. ‘These 
were days when the revenue advanced by leaps and bounds, and a 
series of prosperous years set in, lasting, with some fluctuations, 
up to 1890 or 1891. In the former of these years the value of 
British goods exported was higher than ever before known, and in 
the latter the imports reached a figure never recorded in any 
previous year. In 1891 the exports fell by 16,000,000/., the pre- 
cursor of a further decline in 1892 of 20,000,000/., when the imports 
also receded in value by 12,000,000/. It is somewhat curious to 
notice how often a rise in the imports succeeds that of an addition 
to exports, as though prosperity in the export trade permitted of a 
larger import, and this perhaps for one reason amongst others, that 
increased manufacture for export, especially in textiles, requires 
increased supplies of the raw material from which they are pre- 
pared. We have now reached a year in which, notwithstanding 
the fall in imports, their excess over exports is larger than in any 
one since the disastrous year of 1877. In it the imports are more 
than 50,000,000/. beyond 1878, and the exports are 28,000,000/. 
lower than then. The combination of these two elements has 
raised the excess of the latter to 132,000,000/., more than double 
the amount at which it stood in the year at which the table com- 
mences. The figures of this last year are so remarkable as to 
merit special attention, which however may be better given later 
on when the volume and value are considered in conjunction. 


Corrections in Balances. 


The foregoing table deals only with the figures as given in 
“ Statistical Abstract” (excepting 1892, which are taken from the 
“ Monthly Account of Trade,” and may be subject to some alteration 
when the proper revision has taken place). It would be quite 
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erroneous to attempt to strike a balance as is done in the last 
column, and say that the country is losing the difference. As was 
pointed out in the paper of 1876, there are several] adjustments 
necessary. In the first place there is a continual passing to and 
fro of bullion and specie, which is not properly either an import or 
export, but a floating balance available by the lenders of money in 
exchange for bills of exchange, loans and investments, with which 
it is constantly interchangeable; but the surplus of incoming or 
outgoing in the course of the year may be fairly added to or taken 
away from the apparent excess of imports. This forms the first 
column in the corrections of the next table. It was indeed once 
gravely argued in a public report, anxious to throw discredit 
upon my labours, that no account of imports or exports could 
possibly give a correct idea of the trade of the country which 
did not include on both sides the bullion transported. Forth- 
with the bullion and specie were included amongst the British 
goods, and it thus happened that a quantity of Japanese gold coins, 
which were at the time passing to Paris through this country, 
went to swell the British exports. 

A heavier correction needs to be made on account of freights on 
imports which, since the import value is that after arrival here, are 
an increase which does not pertain to the exports, the value of 
which is taken on shipment, and generally includes no charge upon 
the goods subsequent to their shipment. For the purposes of the 
paper of 1876 very elaborate enquiries were made into the pro- 
portion of the valuation which from this cause ought not to be 
counted as import. or the reasons there set forth it was assumed 
that a deduction of 11 per cent. would meet the case. Since that 
period freights have much fallen, and estimates of the proper 
amounts for the successive years are shown in the third column of 
the table. But if freights are lower, so also are the values, though 
not perhaps in the same degree. Therefore the ratio of 11 per cent. 
will not have a reduction to less than, say, 9 or 10 percent. There 
are other minor corrections of the import side, such as insurance, 
bank charges, and commissions, which, supposing the amount of 
the imports had to be drawn against by those who send them 
hither, have to be considered; but these would be difficult to 
estimate, and must therefore be neglected in the present inquiry. 

The corrections on the export side will be all in the shape of 
additions, and serve towards replacing part of the apparent excess 
of imports. We build ships for foreigners, which, though not so 
recorded, are as much an export as the railway carriages are. We 
supply victualling and other stores to the vessels which transport 
the goods, and large quantities of coal go out on board the steamers 
employed in both bringing and taking away. All these constitute 
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practical exports and are dealt with in arriving at the assumed 
balances to be provided for. 

It must be repeated that there was never any intention of 
deeming these balances as something to be necessarily drawn 
from this country; but they are undoubtedly elements on the 
debit side in all international settlements. The freights we earn 
abroad by our ships, the interest we receive from our colonial 
and foreign investments, the profits of our agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, and commercial undertakings, and the savings of fnglishmen 
in the numerous places which they choose as the scenes of their 
labours, must form the like elements on the credit side. They 
doubtless largely exceed any quantity of goods we may import 
above those for which our exports pay, and furnish the source 
from whence we extend our investments, contract for loans, and 
purchase property abroad. But they in no way justify the dictum 
that the excess of imports over exports is the test of trading 
prosperity, especially when, as it was in 1877 and is now in 1892, 
that excess arises from the immense quantities of food we 
consume, combined with a diminution of the exported products 
of our industry, and throws many of the consumers into the ranks 
of the unemployed. 

What was maintained then was amply confirmed by the 
experience of subsequent years, and may be held—now that the 
balance against us is so large—is, that either the rapid or the 
gradual decline of our exports is an evidence and a warning 
which cannot be slightly passed over as of no importance. The 
accumulation of income from abroad is of steady, not irregular, 
progress, and cannot be relied upon to increase just when our 
sales are low. It is not an excess of imports which is in itself a 
source of alarm, but a decay of exports, which requires to be 
watched with care. It is to this that much of the present wide- 
spread distress, fostered largely by the operation of wasteful 
strikes, and still more by the wasteful expenditure in drink, is to 
be attributed. 

The figures in the following table are to a considerable extent 
conjectural, but they fully account for one-half of the difference 
between the gross figures of imports and exports, which is so 
often put forth as a balance that the country must be losing, and 
both in the total and the yearly average come singularly near to 
the results of the table in the paper of 1876. They again show 
that 1877, the year of the greatest trading depression within the 
whole period embraced by the table, was the one in which both the 
apparent and the assumed excess of imports was the highest, and 
that during the year just expired there is the same unfavourable 
feature to be noticed. 
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Tasixe Il.—Corrections of Excess of Imports in Table I, by additions for Bullion and 
deductions for Freight from Imports; and addvtvons to Kxports for Vessels, Stores, 


and Coals. 


[In million £’s to two decimals.] 
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Imports. Exports. - ; 

Apparent Assumed 

Years. Excess Dose Add Ships Add A dd. Coats Balances to be 
of Imports. # Add Bullion. : for Victualling for Provided. 

Freight. Foreigners. | and Stores. Steamers. 
& £ & £ £ £ £ 

SL sao ssc0s 60°29 + 4°70 37°41 40 F4 2°64 17°85 
TAs): 72°43 + ‘7°53 37'0 33 36 | 2°36 33°70 
UBT 92°33 + 5°63 37°4 1°8 37 1°92 53°14. 
C1 Gm 118°37 + ‘7°59 37°5 0°6 ioe aD 2°0 81:96 
UW eseek 142°08 # — 2°66 39°4 05 40 1°86 93°66 — 
at OAPs 123°29 + 5°73 369 T'3 47 1:90 84°82. 
CRs 11421 | — 4:42 36°3 15 43 1°98 65°76 
BSD corse: 12482 — 2°64 41°49 24 48 1°92 72°26 
eS ileeeh 99°94 — 5°64 39°7 32 49 2°35 44°15 — 
AV Rhee, 106°36 + 2°63 413 foie) O74 2°46 56°63 
ESS nee. 121°45 + 0°81 427 37 56 3°09 67:17 
284 ee 94:05 | — 1:62 39°0 Qo" 53 3°08 42°35 
ei Ferree: 99°50 + 0°23 a7 4. 14 a4 2°98 53°15 
BG anus. 80:90 — 0'59 35'0 1:2 D4 2°82 35°89 
dey pea 80°97 | + 0-64 36-2 2-4 wd 2°85 34°76 
"8B... 89:07 | — 0-56 38°8 27 59 2°99 38°12 
(80 Pa 11205 | + 1:97 428 es 61 3°95 55°67 
OO ny ca 92°44, + 8°78 42°4 48 6°2 5°13 42°99 
91... 12633 | + 2°36 43°5 £2 6:4 5:19 69°70 
OZ senate! 132715 + 3°31 424 33 6°2 4°74 78°82 
2,083'03 + 33°78 ISS 3% 53°79 99°7 58°16 1,123°55_ 

Average 10415 + 1°69 39°46 2°65 499 2°91 56°13 





Volume and Value. 


The foregoing figures have taken no account of the changes 
which have occurred in the volume, but simply in the value, of the 
imports and exports. Together, these formed the subject of a 
paper read in May, 1889,° and were illustrated by two distinct 
methods. In the one, use was made of a series of tables furnished 
year by year to the ‘‘ Economist,” which, taking the difference in 
the value of one year over another, analysed the lists of both im- 
ports and exports in detail, with a view-to the determination of how 
much was due to change in quantity, and how much to change in 
price. These results were given in detail for eleven years, 1878-88. 
The total then obtained is now given in the first line of the 
next tables, and the detail of each year since 1888 up to the one 


° Journal, vol. lii, September, 1889. On Variations in the Volume and Value 
of Exports and Imports of the United Kingdom in Recent Years. 
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_ just expired, thus bringing down the examination to the present 
time as regards both imports and exports :— 


TaB_E III.—Showing the Total Value of the Foreign and Colonial Goods 
Imported into the United Kingdom in the Eleven Years 1878-88, and 
for each succeeding Year, with the Excess or Deficiency when compared 
with the preceding Year divided into that arising from Variation in 
Volume and in Value. 


{In million £’s to two decimals. ] 


















































More or Less Proportion of Variation due 

Years. Total Value. than : 

previous Year. To Quantity. Price. 

£ zs £ £ 
1878-88...........000 4,240 °64 1877 — 4°85 + 113°15 — 117:50 
aL) eee 427° 64 + 41°01 + 85°44 + 557 
113, creas noe eee 420°770 — 671 — 2°54 _ 417 
[aM Bites Soantcie tes 43:9 44 + 14°81 + 14°34 te 0°47 
BPD © ssh osaes saratestaae 42379 — 11°80 4 6°90 — 18°70 
is a + 8296 | + 167-29 | — 13433 

een years } 











Note.—The total values being taken from the “ Statistical Abstract,” whereas 
the calculations were made upon the figures of the ‘“‘ Monthly Journal,” causes 


a slight divergence in the differences shown in Col. 2 of this and the subsequent 
tables. 





The method pursued in obtaining these results was fully 
explained in the paper already referred to. In principle it is 
simple, although involving elaborate calculations year by year. 
The official tables give for all the principal articles both quantity 
and value, and itis easily seen that the latter will vary in any 
given year from the one before, from an increase or decrease in 
the quantity, and also according as the price is higher or lower; 
and by applying the price of one year, of any two brought into 
comparison, to the quantity of the other year, we get a repre- 
sentation in terms of money of the altered quantity of each 
article. Adding these together the total stands for the volume of 
the year’s trade, and the difference between this sum and the 
whole value shows the proportion which is due to the varia- 
tions in price. In the foregoing table the final figures show by 
how much the value of the imports in 1892 exceeded those of 
1877, to what extent the quantity had expanded, and by how 
much the prices had been reduced. For the fluctuations year 
by year I must refer to the former paper of 1889; those of the 
succeeding years are shown in detail. 

These figures all refer to the gross imports—a considerable 
portion of which are again transported to other markets—which 
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in treating of the consumption at home must be deducted from 
the original importations. Applying this process to the final 
figures of the previous table, the conclusion is arrived at that in 
the course of fifteen years (1878-92) the actual value of the net 
imports has risen by 22°76 millions of money, that the quantity 
or volume is equivalent to 136°86 millions more, but that this has 

been obtained at a cost lessened by 114°10 millions. _ 


TasLe 1V.—Similar Table to the foregoing for Foreign and Colonial 
Goods Re-exported from the United Kingdom. 


[In million £’s to two decimals.] 





More or Less Proportion of Valuation due 
Years. Total Value. than 










































previous Years. To Quantity, Price. 

£ £ £ £ 
1878—-88...6...c000s000: 668°04 1877 + 9°84 + 27°55 — 17°71 
POO Me tieeccame eat 66°66 + 0°90 —- 0°22 + 112 
DO We or eae 64°72 — 059 — 1°42 = 0°83 
Sy LB terrence 61°88 — 2°55 _— 1714 - 1:41 
DR on eto ASE - 64°56 + 2°60 + 5°66 _ 3°06 
Variation in + 1020 | + 38048 | — 20:23 

fifteen years 





Proceeding to the exports of goods produced or manufactured 
in this country, the values which have been treated in precisely the 
same manner amount in the aggregate to 27°93 millions above 
those of 1877, for which there has been given a volume equivalent 
to 83°56 millions more, because there has been sustained diminu- 
tions in price, but for which they ,would have been valued at 
55°63 millions more. 


Taste V.—Similar Table for the Exports of British Produce and 
Manufactured Goods. 


[In million £’s to two decimals.] 

















More or Less Proportion of Valuation due 
Years. Total Value. than 

previous Years. To Quantity. Price. 

£ £ £ £ 
SZ eOG ties cskt.; 2,438:°04 1877 + 34°66 + 98°61 — 63°95 
AOE fe oe een 248°94 + 15°09 - 8°62 ae 6°47 
48 Os al I on 263°53 + 1461 - 1°26 + 1587 
°O1 OF ference 24'7°24 — 16:26 — 18°97 —) 6 228 
12 migrants 22'7°08 — 2017 — 8°44 — 11°73 

fant ee ean + 2793 | + 8856. | — 5563 — 





LS SS 


It should have been explained before that in the earlier years 
of this system of comparison it was not possible to compute the 
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whole of the articles, because many of them were not shown other- 
wise than by value, and even now it is necessary to estimate a 
number of them at the same rate as those of a similar class, with 
which they -have for some years past been thrown into groups. 
Neither is it well to compare any two years arbitrarily chosen, 
because there are great fluctuations frora year to year rather than 
a steady rate of progress. Thus 1877, the one preceding that with 
which these comparative tables commence, was one of excessive 
import, some 20,000,000/. more than 1876, and in the following 
year there was a fall of 26,000,000/. The exports were not so dis- 
turbed, and hence the excess of imports was the largest on record— 
over 142,000,000/, The nearest approach to this was in last year, 
when the difference was 132,000,000/., reached not by any rapid 
accession of one, or depression of the other, but by a more steady 
progress. 

The figures of the excess of imports for the several years 
analysed in the same method bring out the result, that whilst the 
beginning and ending of the series did not widely differ in the 
actual amount, there were great variations in excess of quantity 
and deficiency in value :— 


TaBLe VI.—Similar Table for the Excess of Imports over Exports 
(for ifteen Years). 


{In million £’s to two decimals.] 



































More or Less Proportion of Valuation due 
Years. Total Value. than 
previous Years. To Quantity. Price. 
£ £& £ £ 

1878 123°29 — 18°80 + 1°43 — 20°23 
i ee 114°21 — 976 — 6°75 —_ 3°01 
780 124°82 + 11°43 + 1°85 + 9°58 
tt hd 99°94 — 25°21 — 85°84 a 10°63 
to). 106°36 + 5°65 + 11°40 _ 5°75 
‘> Sin 121°45 + 14°82 + 18°12 — 3°30 
208 17: US re 94°12 — 25°77 — 12°84 — 12°93 
“ahi, Lo eee 99°50 + 9°09 + 17°02 _ 793 
yes) rides sn5s 80:90 — 1809 — 1248 | — 5°61 
lat! 2a ee 80:97 + 0°72 + 4°87 _— 415 
ASIC) bp alee Seat 89°06 207 + 0°21 + 6°86 
oS ee 112°04 + 25°48 + 27°04 _ 1°56 
46) 4 Oe 92°45 — 20°72 ae 0°14 — 20°86 
aol A 126°32 + 33°62 + 29°45 + A 17 
ie 7 i 182°15 + Bree + 9°68 — 3°91 
eRe, “ = r70 + 5830 | — 58-00 











Having thus traced these changes under the specific heads, one 
final table of the same construction may bring together the three 
several branches of trade—import, re-export, and exports of British 
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goods—so as to show them in one total for each year, and in this to 
repeat the figures for the eleven years of the former paper, so as to 
show at a glance each of the fifteen years during which these com- 
putations have been made. 


Tarte VII.—Similar Table for the whole External Trade of the 
United Kingdom. 


{In million £’s to two decimals.] 
































More or Less Proportion of Valuation due 
Years. Total Value. than E 
previous Years. To Quantity. Price. 
ae £ £ £ 
1875 eee 614°25 — 82°52 a 6°77 Oo ae 
BOO atime 611°'7'7 elie 3, + 80°98 — 3413 
GSO tae ces 69'7°64 + 86°73 + 55°81 + 30°92 
go} Die es 694°10 — 387 + 11°96 —! SLD Se 
LOS acasnate seve stchosts 719°68 + 2481 + 34:16 as 9°35 
PSS Aiken cesses 732°33 + 12°38 + 36°84 — 24°46 
OW agsyass dtavosets 685'99 — 45°89 “S 9°14 — 3675 
A ot a Sonia A ee eae 642°44 — 40°97 vor 5°72 — 35°25 
ROO tate cid 618°82 — 23°95 + 18°00 — 41°95 
BSL pedecooss cea at 643°49 + 24°40 + 28°41 _ 4°01 
GOOG neue as 686°21 + 42°23 + 31°29 + 10°94 
BS Oar are Seton 743°24 + 57:00 + 48°84 + 13:16 
LOO Ghee werk 748°95 + 731 — 5°22 + 12°53 
EOL, ereethitc eee 744°56 = AO0 c= OL, = 3°23 
Re cna eredeeete ss: 715°438 — 29.37 7 4°12 | — 33°49 
paniauions + 71-09 + 281:28 | — 210-19 
from 1877... a \ 





In considering the final figures of this table, which show the 
difference between the year (1877) prior to that with which it 
commences, it is necessary to remember that it was an exceptional 
one, as will be seen in Table I. A sudden increase in the value of 
the imports raised the excess of these to the highest amount which 
it has ever reached. There had been for several years a continuous 
drop in the value of the British exports, which went on until 1880, 
when they took an upward start, lasting for some four or five 
years, and during this period there was admittedly a better state 
of trade; this gave place to a renewed period of depression, from 
which a temporary reaction set in two or three years back, to be 
succeeded by times as at present, when everyone admits that we 
are not in a position of general prosperity. 

If for the actual values of 1877, there were substituted an 
average of the three years, 1876-78, the total increase in the third 
column of the table would be raised from 71°09l. to 86°87. millions, 
and probably, though in the absence of any calculations, the 
corresponding alteration would reduce the minus amount of the 
Jast column to 194°41. 
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Taking it in either way the record is one of a continuous 
though somewhat irregular advance in the whole trade of the 
kingdom, but it also shows how incomplete an idea is given by 
the mere figures of actual value, for the method adopted by 
bringing the actual quantities into representative money terms, 
tell much greater on the volume than it would otherwise appear to 
do. It also discloses how great has been the fall in price. Shifting 
the comparison to 1878, and speaking in round numbers, it may be 
said that our trade has grown in actual value about 100,000,000/.— 
in quantity equal to 275,000,000/.—and fallen in price by the 
difference, 175,000,000l. 

Going back to Table III, and the similar tables in the paper of 
1889, it may be broadly stated that the value of the imports has 
risen by 55,000,000/., of which the re-exports have absorbed 
10,000,000, That this sum represents a growth in quantity equal 
to 160,000,000/., of which 30,000,000/. has again gone away, and a 
decrease in the price of 105,000,000l., of which perhaps 20,000,000. 
is due to the re-exports. It thus follows that the consumers have 
for an increased expenditure of 45,000,000/. obtained supplies 
which would formerly have cost 130,000,000/. more, because there 
has been a lowering in the price to the extent of 85,000,0001. 

In the same way it is learnt that the exports of goods pro- 
duced or manufactured in the kingdom have during the same 
period increased by about 35,000,00c0/. in the actual value on 
departure, but that the quantity parted with may be estimated 
at 83,000,000/., which have realised 48,000,000/. less than the 
prices of the earlier year would have given. These results are 
purposely put forth in broad terms, because though the investiga- 
tions on which they rest have been conducted with the utmost 
‘care, on which a large amount of labour has been bestowed, the 
available materials are not full enough to permit of any pretension 
to absolute precision. : 


Colonial as distinguished from Foreign Trade. 


Any thorough investigation into the progress of trade would 
require to ascertain the totals of the goods interchanged year by 
year with each of the countries with whom we trade. The actual 
values are set forth in the “ Annual Statement’’ issued from the 
' Custom House: they would take up too much space were they 
abstracted here, and involve too much labour to analyse the 
quantities and prices as was done with the amount for the 
whole Kingdom. Yet as bearing upon the progress we are 
making it may be well to abstract the values belonging to the 
colonial and foreign trade respectively, and serve to show at a 
glance the course trade is taking by placing in juxtaposition 
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the imports and the exports for the several years over which 
the first table spreads. This will not altogether show the exact 
relative extent of custom with either the one or the other, for 
the goods are often originally brought from, to be consumed in, 


very different places to those to which they are credited in the ; 


accounts. Such variations it 1s impossible to trace, though much 
has been done towards accuracy in requiring that the Bills of 
Lading, not the port from which the vessel has last come, should 
govern the country to which they are entered. 


Taste VIII.—TZable showing the Values of both Imports and Exports 
arriving from, or going to, the Colonies and Foreign Countries respec- 
twely. 


[In million £’s to two decimals.] 






































British Possessions. Foreign Places. 
Years. 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ £ £ 

SiS a antes 81:01 7115 290°28 239°86 
BT An iectndts cs 82°16 TT OL 28'7°92 219°74 
hi OM crete: 84°42 76°66 289°52 204°96 
ViGh kere 84°33 70:15 290°82 186°62 
Later seca 89°55 75°75 304'87 176°59 
Cho en Cae: 77°94 71:99 290°83 173°49 
RTOS, situ. 78:94 66°51 284:05 182°27 
ESO sta tercs: 92°52 81°53 318°71 20489 
She eee 91°54 86°68 305°48 210°40 
pSmore so 99°43 92°34 313°59 214°32 
€ohy, eet: 98°68 90°40 328°21 21504 
"G4 Sr. teee 95°81 88°30 294°21 207°66 
OO. pctewsseee 84°40 85°42 286°57 185°98 
‘SOwai noe 81°84 82:07 26'7°98 186°60 
SV ig Sone 83°80 82°27 2'78°43 198°99 
Letete Bonne 86:92 91°73 300°72 206°85 
aot atime 97°27 90°84 330°'37 224-76 
90 Aiidicdcnnes 96°16 94°52 3824°53 233°73 
AO 8 UR 99°46 93°34 335°98 215°78 
YS oc oireen 97°82 87:00 326:00 204°46 
20 years ....| 1,'784:00 1,656,56 6,049°07 4,092°99 
Average........ 89°20 82°83 302°45 20463 





Two considerations arise upon reading the figures in the first 


half of this table: the one that the values have not grown in © 


proportion to the growth of the colonies, in the development of 
their capabilities or the population they have received, but the 
remarkable decay in prices which Tables III and V set out goes far 


to explain why the amounts are not larger. The other is that - 


looking to the continual investment which goes on from this 
country, the exports ought to be much larger, and this applies 


a a oe 


a ee 
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especially to the figures on the second column of the succeeding 
table. Yet with regard to both points it must be remembered 
that there is an ever increasing intercolonial exchange of goods, 
and a more direct communication, as for instance of silk and 
wool, to the Huropean markets in which they are consumed. 

Of the second half of the table it may be remarked, and 
especially so of the exports of British goods in Col. 4 of the next 
table, that these are in a very insufficient and a diminishing ratio 
to the extent of the imports from foreign countries. 


Taste [X.—Table showing the respective Values of the British Goods 
Exported, and of Foreign Goods Re-exported to British Possessions 
and Foreign Places. 


[In million £’s to two decimals.] 















































British Produce and Manufacture. Foreign Goods Re-exported. 
Years. 
To Colonies. To Foreign Places. To Colonies. To Foreign Places. 
£ £ a £ 

ES] ise 66°33 188°83 4°82, 51°02 
BIAS BON: 72°28 167°28 5°63 52°46 
BLO”. ccgaenus.. 71:09 152:37 5°56 52°58 
ie 64°86 135-78 5°29 50°85 
ht te 69°92 128-97 5°83 47 62 
fis! pe Rene 66°24 12661 ~ 8°97 46°88 
FOP os lee 61:00 * 1380°53 ae BU 74 
GUD Beatty cts 75°25 147-81 Gao 57°08 
tale ae 79°36 154°66 7°32 53°74 
POOF Beit: 84°83 156°64 9°61 57°68 
Vea ee 83°48 156°32 6°92 58°71 
ot Ae dae 80°88 152°15 aA 5551 
BAO) eon ecs:. 77°93 13511 7°49 50°86 
SOs eens. 3: 75°50 136°93 6°56 49°67 

7 ee ee 75°37 146°54 6°90 5245 
BOS ceases 84°24 150°29 7°49 56°56 
COO por OS, <sa0 83°28 165°66 7°56 59°10 
120 We ss: 87°37 176°16 6s oki: 
ee 85°96 161°28 7°38 54°50 
lye Gee 74:58 152°48 7°70 56°70 
20 years ....| 1,519°75 3,022°40 13109 1,076°28 
Average........ 75°98 151712 6°55 58°81 





Transhipment of Goods. 


There is another branch of trade without the figures for which 
any statement of the imports and exports would be incomplete, and 
yet they belong properly to neither or to both. These are the 
goods which being brought here in one ship, are, without landing, 
transferred to another for immediate transmission elsewhere. 
The value of these is not included in any of the foregoing 
tables. The variation in them from year to year is not great, 
although there has been a pretty steady decrease, so that the last 
year is not more than about two-thirds of the first. The fall in 
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prices will largely account for this, and yet it might have been 
expected that with the greater frequency of sailings there would 
be greater facility for the dispatch and economy of at once placing 
such goods on board the ship destined to convey them to their 
ultimate market, without incurring the delay and expense of 
actual landing. 
TABLE X.—Showing the Transhipments of Goods from the Importing 
to the Exporting Vessel, 1873 to 1892. 


[In million £’s to two decimals. ] 








£ £ 
1873 7 Wiee ae eee 1376 188S. .°.7. 12. deyneeeneees 11°69 
i eee TEN ct) 1142 "BAN vicesscncceasege eae 11°86 
MT Dec. chan Tanke ee 12°14 * BO) ac. eee 10°96 
"1G. Sete Boer eee 10°82 ? 8G. .Lsvenens-5 tag eee 10°71 
TE bp tre Bey 12°18 "SY vaseine nose 9°99 
eC heheT te a en 11°16 "88. Seis. daose eee 10°94 
48 AUR RN en HEI Sie 10°98 “BO ie ccursietesasp. ane 10°18 
BS eseaee otteas lose and 12°54 ? 90 3. ide\.scp2! eee 9°77 
Sof MCame a Coeeas ants 5. Fd 12°56 °OL so satiate 9°92 
oy ie IS ELA 12°00 22 iii ankooe eae eae 10°58 
Ten "years :.cmae. 119°56 Ten years ........:5.. 106°60 
Bullion. 


The passage of bullion and specie to and fro is more regulated 
by the state of the money market and the foreign exchanges than 
by any import or export in the proper sense; for the same bars of 
metal or of coin journey backwards and forwards without coming 
into actual use in either of the countries. It is therefore only the 
balances which really affect the trade, excepting in so far as they 
employ our vessels and earn for them freight. Yet the actual figures 
for each year are worthy of note. The preponderance is shown in 
Table IT (p. 192). 


TasLe XI.—Showing the Yearly Imports of Bullion ie Specie, 1873-92. 


[In million £’s to two decimals. ] 









































Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ £ £ 

Ps bichon ca: 33°60 28°90 1883 ...28.: 17°22 16°41 
PY ent ei 30°38 22°85 BAY Seale 20°38 22°00 
MED eck: 33°26 27°63 "SH Aedes 22°10 21-78 
sof en 37°05, 29°46 Sora Mss 20°42 21°01 
a dat Saat 37°15 39°81 "OC ahaa 17°77 1713 
efhoggee? fl 32°42 26°68 88a 22°00 22°56 
1 Over Aa 24°16 28°58 BOLT 27°10 25°12 
fs Ta 16°25 18°89 OO Ts. ee 33°95 25°17 
5D eaeaetee! 16°86 22°50 OLS 39°59 37°23 
oy ita 23°62 20°99 OD) 2. ete 32°22 28°91 
284°75 266°29 252°75 237°32 
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Shipping. 

Another indication of the progress of trade is to be found in 
the tonnage of vessels belonging to the kingdom, and also of 
those entering and leaving our ports in the course of each year. 
The former includes the many which are engaged in making 
voyages between ports outside the United Kingdom as well as to 
and from it. The latter, those of all countries arriving at and 
departing hence. But this subject has been so fully and ably 
treated by Mr. John Glover® in a recent paper read before this 
Society, as to render it unnecessary to recapitulate the figures 
here. 


Index Numbers. 


A further method of comparing successive years each with the 
other was introduced im papers read at meetings of the British 
Association’ and employed in the paper before this Society already 
alluded to. The plan on which these index numbers were formed 
was so fully explained in these papers, that it may be sufficient 
now to state that having been begun with the British exports of 
1883, then amounting to close upon 240,000,000/., the number 
then chosen to represent this value was 1,000, and all the numbers 
for the preceding and succeeding years have been worked out on 
the same basis. Applying the same principle to the imports, 
which in that year were of the value of very nearly 427,000,000l., 
the index number for this became 1°779, and that of the other 
years in like proportion. It was then assumed that these same 
indices should represent the total volume of all the goods exported 
in the same year of 1883, and the quantity of each article was 
given the index which its value would require, so that the sum 
of all these amounted to the index for the whole. Taking then 
the varyirg amounts of the other years in connection with the 
average prices, all the other indices were calculated out, and the 
totals are shown in the following table. 

The computations for 1892, like those previously alluded to, 
are made from the figures of the “ Monthly Account,’ which is 
neither so full nor so explicit as those from which the previous 
years are compiled, and may therefore be subject to some alteration 
later on. The ranging of the index numbers for the volume and 
value of imports as well as exports side by side, and in sequence 
of years, gives a clear view of the progress our trade has taken in 
both particulars. It will be noticed that the volume of imports 


® Journal, vol. lv, June, 1892, pp. 205—35. 
_* “British Association Report,” 1885, pp. 85973 ; 1888, pp. 536—40. 
§ Journal, 1889, vol. lii, pp. 407—22. 
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in 1892 is the largest ever known, whilst that of the exports is 
somewhat lower than in recent years. 


TaBLE XII.—Showing the Total Values of the Imports and Exports of the 
United Kingdom for Fifteen Years 1878-92, reduced to Index Numbers 
upon the basis of 1883, wherein 240,000,0001. = I.N. 1,000 ; lkewise the 
Index Numbers for the Volume of the Goods comprised in the Total 






































Values. 
Imports. British Exports. 

Volume. Value. Volume. Value. 

87S iiesiees 1,492 1,537 757, 803 
7k) ee ae 1,528 1,512 794 — 798 
UR BO. iio casi dee 1,659 1,713 888 929 
oy Lee ey 1,611 1,654 973 975 
PR 2i4 82, geivter 1,650 1,721 989 1,006 
ESS Kae ssce 1,779 1,779 1,000 1,000 
Ba lee Rie a tp 1,712 1,625 1,000 971 
np alee Cee 1,769 1,546 957 888 
BR River che: 1,770 1,458 1,014 » 885 

3 0 a ate 1,798 1,510 1,064 922 
do) oat eR 1,948 1,615 1,121 974 
FON ae noe Re 2,101 1,782 1,158 1,037 
11508 9 el gale ama 2,097 1,753 1,179 1,098 
POTN MAU 2,153 1,814 1,113 1,030 
OD Ba ke 2,189 1,766 1,064 946 
Fifteen years 2'7,256 15,071 14,262 
Average ....... 1,817 1,005 951 














Looking first to the export side of the table, it will be seen 
that, passing through several changes in the intervening years, 
the value for 1892 stands in relation to that of 1883 as 946 to 
1,000, but the volume is that of 1,064 to 1,000. So with the 
imports, the proportion is that of 1,766 to 1,779, in both cases 
a slight decrease. But in volume the relation is that of 2,189 to 
1,779, a large increase. Thus a reduction from 1883 of 5°4 per 
cent. in the value of the exports is accompanied by a growth of 
6°4 per cent. in the quantity, and a fall of but 0°73 in the import 
value is concurrent with an enlargement of 23°2 per cent. in the 
bulk of the goods. The results of this method correspond as 
closely to those of the former tables as could be expected from 
two totally different modes of calculation, and the greater pre- 
cision of the latter process. 


Imports from specified Countries. 
Having thus dealt with the whole trade, and space forbidding 
an elaborate investigation of the several countries with which it 
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takes place, a selection has been made of four of those countries 
which together furnish more than half of the imports we receive. 
Leaving out Europe from the comparison, for it would be difficult 
to select one of its parts as so distinct from the others as to 
stand alone, they serve as a specimen from each of the other 
quarters of the globe. Three of them are our possessions, the 
other the foreign State to the trade of which at the present time 
the greatest interest attaches. 


TaBLe XTII.— Table showing the Values of the respective Imports of Colonial 
and Foreign Goods from India, Australasia, British North America, 
and United States, 1873-92. 


{in million £’s to two decimals.] 









































Years, India. Australasia. N ach poe United States. 
£ £ £ £ 
oe inn 29°89 17°26 P1273 71:47 
“1 ae ere 31°20 18°55 11°86 73°90 
CSS eae 30°14 20°56 10°21 69°59 
Oa 30°03 21:96 I1'02 75°90 
See Se ahi22 21°73 12°04 77°83 
ete 27°47 20:86 9°53 89°15 
i eae 24°70 21°96 10°45 ' 91°82 
1) 30°12 25°66 13°39 107:08 
<0 eae 32°63 26°98 11°30 103°21 
Pi eae 39°92 25°17 10°40 88°35 
“he eee 38°88 25°94 12°28 99°24 
BE cc anz. 34°45 28°31 11°04 86°28 
BR cect... 31°88 23°33 10°35 86°48 
ee a2 °t3 20°95 10°42 81°60 
‘ee 30°53 23°34 10°56 83°05 
paater”...5. 30°76 25°87 9°27 79°76 
eRe 36°20 26°80 12°19 95°46 
Be Pepshes ces es. 32°67 29°35 12°44 97°28 
ee 2223 31°26 12°61 104/41 
Es gi aaa 30°53 30°54 14°59 108°20 
20 years........ 637°58 486'38 227°66 1,770°06 
Average........ 31°88 24°32 11°38 88°50 





In the aggregate of the twenty years the United States has 
sent us one-third more than the other three together, and notwith- 
standing the fall in prices, the value of last year’s imports is just 
half as much again as it was in 1873. Australasia too has grown 
largely, in even greater degree, but for both India and the 
Dominion there is little increase beyond that which is hidden 
under the lower cost. 


Exports to certain Countries. 
The corresponding table of the exports of our own manufactures 
deserves grave consideration at least in one respect, for the United 
P2 
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States, which in 1873 barely took from us to the value of one-half 
of our receipts from her, has now reduced her takings to the one- 
fourth. The decrease on the export side of the account in the last 
two years is very marked, and is accompanied by an increase on 
the other hand in the imports. 


TaBLe XIV.—Similar Table for the Exports of British Produce and 
Manufactures. 


{In million £’s to two decimals.] 






































Years. India. Australasia. N oe a United States. 
£ £ £ £ 
Ne Wis Hori ae ees 17°61 8°62 33°57 
Shen oe 24°08 19:06 9°38 28°24 
LOCKE ale: 24°25 19°49 9°04 21°87 
od OREN oe 22°41 17°68 7°36, 16°83 
cup en ee 25°34 19:29 7°61 16:38 
a7 Sait... 23°28 19°57 6°44 14°55 
BT ORAS c.. 21-39 16°27 5°45 20°32 
SOR eins. 30°45 16:93 q71 30°86 
hol yee ee 29°2 21°38 8°41 29°80 
even tery ae > 1 29°06 25°37 9°70 30°97 
ead Peete ds: 31°89 24°22 = O16 27°37 
BA sass... | | 30°68 23:90 8°66 24-43 
BOB 2142... 29°29 25:17 yak 21°99 
* SOME. sc, Ep iees & 22°38 7°89 26°82 
1S] Mitek on 30°66 19°77 < 801 29°55 
‘BB 32°61 25-48 7°57 28-90 
* SO nen percent: 31°05 22°88 8°14 30°29 
SOR args: 33°64 23°01 723 32°07 
rt eee. 31°18 25°50 7°25 27°54 
OD Zines 27°89 19°26 7°43 26°48 
20 years....... 560°94 42.4°22 (58°31 518°83 
Average........ 28°05 21:21 Woz 25°94, 





Imports of certain Goods. 


As presenting our trade in another aspect, and confining the 
illustrations to two of import and two of export, the remaining 
tables distinguish the character of the goods. The official quantities 
and values show the extent during each of the three latest periods 
of five years. The rate of progress is shown as to actual value, 
quantity and price (in the same manner as in Tables III to VII), 
but for the last year of each period as compared with that of the 
preceding quinquennium. In the first one of this series the mee 
for food have been collected together, . 
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Taste XV.—Showing the Food Imports (including Tobacco) at the Actual 
Values of the respective Periods of Five Years, and the Variations in the 
fifth Year, 1878-92. 


[In million £’s to two decimals.] 





Fifth Year. More or Less. 
































Five Years. Official Values. 
Quantity. Price. 
£ £ £ 
1878-82........ 896°32 + 15°14 — 17:98 
iS oy aa 816°27 + 17°81 — 45°44 
788-+92........ 889°23 + 33°89 + 2°29 
PRESS 2,601°82 + 66°84 — 61:13 






_ Here the actual increase in cost as between 1877 and 1892 is 
but 5°712., buat for that there has been obtained a quantity 
equivalent to 66°84/., at depreciated prices of 61°13/., an enormous 
gain to the consumer. 

For the next table the chief article of raw material has been 
selected, one on the manufacture of which more of our industry 
is expended than on any other. 


Taste XVIL—Similar Table for Imports of Raw Cotton. 


[In million £’s to two decimals.]} 















































Official Fifth Year. More or Less. 
Five Years. Pr ek es) 

Quantities. Values. Value. Quantity. Price. 
cwts. £ £ £ £ 
1878-82... 70°44 202°26 + 10°70 + 10°38 + 0°32 

*83-87.... 75°02 202°10 — 629 + 0°92 — 720 
*88-92.... 82°43 211°20 — 201 Ri — 201 
15 years.... 227°89 615°56 + 2°40 + 11°30 — 889 





Of the raw cotton imported, about one-eighth is again exported, 
and of that retained and worked up into yarns and cloths, only 
about one-fifth is for home use. Thus about two-thirds of the 
whole import goes out of the country in the shape of manufactured 
goods, and any fluctuations in price have an effect upon the export 
values as well. 

_ Here the growth in quantity has been proportionately much 
greater than with the food, but the saving in cost comparatively 
much less. 

Hxports of certain Goods. 


Of the exports of textile manufactures included in the next 
table, fully two-thirds consist of cotton goods :— | 
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TasLe XVII.—Similar Table for Exports of Textile Manufactures. 


{In million £’s to two decimals.] 





























Official Fifth Year. More or Less. 
Five Years. 
Quantities. Values. Quantities. Price. 
£ £ £ £ 

1878-82... .cre. 528°21 + 7°92 + 18°89 — 10°97 
ESOS Tax 591°99 — 5:97 + 11°92 — 17°93 
788-92........ 529°25 — 8:03 — 6°84 — 117 
15 years........| 1,629°45 — 6:08 + 23:97 — 30:07 





This table is perhaps the most unsatisfactory of the whole, for 
it marks not only a positive diminution in the value of the goods 
exported, but a decline in the price exceeding the increase in 
quantity, both being to the disadvantage of the producer. 


TasL—E XVIII.—TZable showing the Exports of British Iron in Periods of 
Five Years. Similar to Imports of Cotton. 


[In million £’s to two decimals.] 





























Official Fifth Year. More or Less. 
Five Years. 
Quantities. Values. Values. Quantities. Price. 
£ £ £ £ & 

1878-82... 17°18 125°31 + 11°46 +14°48 — 3°02 

83-87... 18°19 133°25 — 753 + 12:19 — 8°72 

"88-92... 18°18 149°40 — 397 — 8°23 + 4:26 
15 years.... 53°45 407°96 — 0:04 + 7°44 — 7:48 


The same particulars of the transactions in iron exported show 
that the actual value of the exports in the last year of the series 
was the same as in 1877, for whilst the quantity exported had 
largely grown, there was also a decrease in the price to an equal 
extent. 

Conclusion. 


The general result of the investigation we have been pursuing 
is to bring prominently to view the enormous development the 
trade of the kingdom has experienced—a development not easily 
seen when the values only are considered, and very much hidden, 
so far as the quantities are concerned, by the different terms in — 
which these are expressed, and the impossibility of bringing them 
together, as money can be brought, into one total; bat madedistinctly 
apparent by the methods adopted. Several causes have contributed 
to this advance. Increase of population tells for something, but 
not nearly for all, and it is evident that consumers consume more 
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and producers produce more than they formerly did. Facilities of 
intercourse with other nations and cheapened means of transport 
have opened the warehouses of the world to supply our wants and 
gratify our desires, and every day manifests more clearly that we 
have but to seek for more, and we shall assuredly find the supply 
to meet our needs. This is more true of the imports than of the 
exports. 

The next point so clearly displayed is that concurrently 
with increasing ‘quantities there is a continual lowering of the 
cost of the imports we receive, so that the aggregate growth of 
values is to a great extent neutralised by the shrinkage of prices. 
It is proved that where the official values increase, the additions 
are but the differences between very large additions to the volumes, 
and corresponding diminutions in price to nearly the same 
extent. Thus the consumer gains, though it is by no means clear 
who loses: Cheapened cost of production and distribution when 
arising from labour-saving machinery, accession of mechanical 
power or scientific discovery must be of general benefit, but where 
there is lesser return for capital, or deterioration in the articles 
themselves, the benefit is not so decided. Another disclosure is in 
the extending use of foreign food in place ot the home grown, 
which however satisfactory to those who thus have their supplies 
enlarged, with really very trifling addition of expense, is far from 
gratifying to those whose means are derived from the use of 
home land and the employment of native labour. In this respect 
it is worthy of note that a check to the rapid increase of quantity 
appears to have set in, and if the returns for the few months of 
the present year are to be taken as an indication, a great reverse is 
about to take place. 

With the British exports the increase in value over the whole 
period is not so great as with the imports, and it will be seen in 
Table I that whereas the year 1877—the one prior to the period of 
the other tables—was for the imports exceptionally large, it was 
for the exports one of the three smallest in the whole series, and 
that we are now again on the descending scale. Here too we notice 
an increase in quantity combined with decreasing prices, but in 
neither particular do they keep pace with the imports; and of late 
years, still more in the months of the present year, the decline is 
rapid. No doubt the fall in the cost of the raw materials is some 
set off to deficient prices, but there is no sign of prosperity in our 
having to sell larger quantities for less money. 

To forecast the future is not the special province of the 
statistician, and the statistics now produced are not altogether such 
as to induce such a task to be undertaken with a light heart. 
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Discussion on Mr. Bourne’s PAPER. 


Tue Cuairman (Mr. Joun B. Martrn), in opening the discussion, 
regretted the absence of several gentlemen, such as Dr. Giffen and 
Sir Rawson Rawson, whose experience would have rendered them 
very able exponents of the subject dealt with in the paper. 
Several representatives of public departments were present, and 
he hoped that they would express their views. For himself, he 
would only say that he was glad Mr. Bourne had given so much 
prominence to quantities in preference to values ; the departmental 
mind, he thought, was apt to consider values rather than quan- 
tities, but in so far as a given sum of money represented a larger 
bulk of commodities, the consumer was clearly benefited. He was 
sorry Mr. Bourne had not said more about index numbers, for he 
agreed with the French statisticians in thinking that little impor- 
tance could be attached, as a measure of general values, to such 
as had as yet been prepared, since they did not include services 
rendered, rents, &c. With regard to bullion, Mr. Bourne showed 
a net import from 1873 to 1892 of 34,000,000/.; but he (the 
Chairman) had before now expressed his disbelief in the trust- 
worthiness of official figures on this subject. A recent paper by 
M. Levasseur showed that France had been accumulating gold 
and silver coin and bullion ever since 1815; England, according 
to Mr. Bourne, appeared to be doing the same, and yet it was the 
fashion to complain of the scarcity of gold. He would like once 


more to enter his protest against taking the year 1873 as a starting, 


point, because it was one from which no average could be drawn, 
and which afforded a most unjust basis for any conclusions. 


Mr. A. 8. Harvey thought the paper required very careful 
consideration. It was quite clear that the paper appeared at a 
time when all branches of trade were seriously depressed. Indeed 
it was difficult to find any great branch of industry which was 
working at a profit. The results brought out by Mr. Bourne with 
reference to the colonial trade were to his mind especially impor- 
tant, and appeared to throw doubt on the truth of the old dictum 
that the trade followed the flag. He was moreover unprepared for 
an actual falling off in the trade with British North America. 
Speaking broadly, the paper proved that as consumers we were in 
the happiest condition, having abundance poured in upon us from 
all sides; but that if we looked upon ourselves as producers and 
competitors in the world’s market, the outlook was by no means 
sO promising. 


_ Mr. H. Moncretrr Pavn was glad to find that Mr. Bourne in 
his interesting paper had, under the heading “Corrections im 
Balances,” given prominence to various factors which must be 


a eS ee 
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taken into account in a comparison of imports and exports of the 
United Kingdom. Chief amongst these was the shipping trade. 
It must not be forgotten that Great Britain was the carrier of the 
world, and would continue to be so until the United States entered 
upon a free trade policy. Besides our international trade we had 
also an inter-imperial trade, and assuming that this was conducted 
with discretion, a profit would result which would go to swell the 
value of our imports. For example, goods might be shipped from 
London to Calcutta, and there be sold, the proceeds being invested 
in woolpacks or sacks, shipped thence to Melbourne for sale. On 
disposal of these the proceeds might in turn be invested in wool 
or other Australian, produce, shipped to London, the import value 
of which on arrival must obviously be greater than the export 
value of the goods originally shipped to Calcutta. With regard to 
the remarks of a previous speaker that, judged by statistics, trade 
with our colonial possessions did not apparently “follow the flag,”’ 
this impression might have been produced through regarding 
values merely and not quantities also. In the case of the 
Australasian colonies, the average of our annual imports and 
exports for the years 1873-92 was respectively 24°32 millions and 
21°21 millions sterling, showing an excess of imports of 3°11 
millions. During that period there had been in imports a very 
marked decline in values, coincident with a large increase in 
quantities.. Of this there is a fcrcible instance in wool, the staple 
article of these colonies. From the year 1872, which was its high 
water mark, until 1892, which might be regarded as its low water 
mark, there was a decrease in price of 54% per cent., and an 
merease in quantity of 186 per cent., so that the total value of 
wool imported increased only 293 per cent. The decline in the 
exports to the Australasian colonies could also be easily accounted 
for. It was often noticed that soon after a large loan had been 
floated here, there was a great increase in our own exports thither. 
This meant that the proceeds of the loan were remitted to the 
borrowing colony in the shape of railway and other piant. When 
these loans ceased the exports were very materially affected; and 
as, of late years, the loans to these colonies, owing to a certain 
amount of financial distrust, had decreased, so the exports thither 
had not increased as they would otherwise have done. Such a 
condition of things was, however, only temporary, since it was 
well known that the resources of these colonies were very great. 
New Zealand, a colony which, in her borrowing days, was sup- 
posed to advance by leaps and bounds, had recently adopted a 
more conservative policy, for while between 1882 and 1891 the 
imports into that colony were on an average a little more than 121, 
and the exports over 13/. per head, in 1891 they were respectively 
upwards of 10/. and 15/. per head, the total imports for that year 
being 63 millions and the exports rather over 93 millions, showing 
an excess of exports of 3:07 millions. Finally he would remark 
that whereas London had been the great distributing centre of the 
world, the tendency now, thanks to the development of telegraphs 
and steam power, was to bring the consumer en rapport with 
the producer, under the belief that the charges of the so-called 
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middleman would thereby be saved. In pursuance of this policy 
strenuous efforts were being made on the continent to establish 
direct relations with the Australasian colonies, to the detriment of 
the great mother by whom, in their earlier years, their products 
had been so widely distributed. 


Mr. Joun Guover wished to congratulate Mr. Bourne on the 
tone of this paper, as he appeared now to have a better opinion 
of our prospects than he had held in 1877. Mr. Bourne had been 
responsible for a great deal of public anxiety, caused by his allega- 
tions concerning the enormous differences between our imports and 
exports, and the increase in our demands for foreign food, com- 
bined with a decrease in the demand of other countries for our 
products. Mr. Bourne at that time seemed to be afraid that a fall 
in wages was in store for us; but that had certainly not come 
to pass. His former papers, however, had done good in drawing 
attention to these matters, and he was glad to see that Mr. Bourne 
had moditied his views. The late Mr. Newmarch, he recollected, 
used to express doubts of the accuracy of the returns of the values 
of exports and imports, and further inquiries had proved their 
inaccuracy. It had been shown that important deductions must be 
made from the value of the imports on account of freight, &c., and 
that additions must be made to the alleged value of the exports, so 
that the discrepancy had been very considerably reduced. To-night 
he was glad to see that the author agreed with this view that the 
imports were exaggerated and the exports understated, and that 
there were many things which, though not entering into the 
returns, had every right to be there. The figures relating to our 
trade with America were, he thought, among the most significant 
in the paper. It appeared that in 1873 our exports thither (of 
British produce and manufacture) were 33,500,000/.; in 1878 they 
had fallen to 14,500,000/., and now they stood at 26,500,000/. It 
was one of the most astonishing features of international trade 
that our imports of raw cotton and food stuffs should go on 
increasing at such an enormous rate from a country which levied 
such heavy import duties. Early free traders would not have 
believed it possible that we should increase our purchases in a 
country under such circumstances. The fall in values to which 
Mr. Bourne alluded was not confined to this country; cost of 
production had decreased everywhere, and consequently the cost 
of human subsistence had also fallen. Though the English free 
trade policy was not followed by any single other country, yet it 
had been the means of lowering the price of food all over the 
world. The price of wheat in France and Germany was that of 
England plus the duty; and the Germans, in spite of three times 
raising the duty on corn, to the great benefit of their exchequer, 
had not been able to attain their okject of protecting their own 
agricultural industry, owing to the unusual fall in the price of 
wheat. Mr. Bourne seemed to intimate that as the consumer 
gained, some one must be the loser by this fall in prices; but he 
(Mr. Glover) did not agree with him. Cheaper modes of produc- 
tion and of transport, the application of science in every direction, 
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the use of steam instead of manual power, all helped the producer 
as well as the consumer, and enabled profit to be made out of 
lower prices. No one evidently would carry on for any length of 
time a losing business. Mr. Bourne had referred in his former 
paper to the wonderful results which had followed the commercial 
treaty with France in 1860. Other nations had also then intro- 
duced the ‘“‘ most favoured nation” clause, under which we had 
derived great benefits. But now the exigencies of military expen- 
diture in every State of Hurope had obliged them to consider, not 
what was best for commerce, but what would help them to defray 
the enormous expenses to which they were at present committed, 
so that under the pressure of military requirements they had been 
forced to go back to protection. As an economist he frankly con- 
fessed that he saw very little hope of free trade being adopted 
abroad, until the wasteful military expenditure of the continental 
nations was greatly curtailed. 


Mr. H. Deacon thought it might be necessary to deepen the 
pessimistic tone with which the paper was to some extent pervaded. 
He recalled three years of prosperity to our trade, 1853, 1863, and 
1873, which were also years of European or American warfare. 
There was a distinct connection between our own prosperity and 
the fact that in those years our customers and those from whom we 
imported so largely had been engaged in warfare instead of manu- 
factures. It had been truly said that much of the prosperity that 
marked recent years had been due to the loans made to the colonies 
and other countries, which had largely returned to us in export 
orders. It could not be satisfactory to think that our prosperity 
depended upon the accident of warfare and upon the degree in 
which our colonies were induced to increase their indebtedness. 
The increase in our external trade was also to a certain extent 
accompanied by a diminution of our native resources. This 
applied especially to coal, the exports of which increased rapidly, 
and at the cost of a corresponding impoverishment of the national 
store. A great proportion of the increase was also due to land 
going out of cultivation, in consequence of the unremunerative 
prices of agricultural produce, and the land itself, as a productive 
commodity, was hence depreciated in value. The policy pursued 
in past years certainly favoured the consumer; but the consumer 
was also a producer, and in that capacity he was greatly prejudiced. 
Natural justice required that the producer should have the first 
returns as the reward of his labour, risk, and capital. The new 
President of the United States, in his inaugural address, had 
drawn attention to the extravagance with which all classes in that 
country made away with their earnings. This implied that the 
protective policy of the United States had enriched the people, 
and the same thing held good in France. Was it not now time 
for us to shape our policy to the new circumstances that had 
arisen since Cobden and Bright inaugurated the great change, 
which at first conduced to great prosperity in this country? 
Wheat was now at 25s. a quarter, a price which Cobden ridiculed 
as a possible result of free trade. Again, it is to be noted that 
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this country is becoming more and more the chosen home of 
people of fortune, who are not themselves producers, but have 
large disbursements to make; this means an annual accession of 
strength to the home demand. Let us therefore be first solicitous 
to supply to the fullest extent this market at our doors, before 
going to the ends of the earth in search of foreign openings. He 
would very much like to see statistics bearing on the ternal 
trade of the kingdom, which would show how much was supplied 
by home and how much by foreign industry, and it would then be 
for consideration whether people might not be gently persuaded 
by tariff regulations and patriotic feeling to favour home manu- 
factures rather than foreign, without detriment, but the reverse, 
to the general prosperity. 


Mr. A. i. Bareman said that the last speaker had suggested 
that free trade countries just now were more unfavourably situated 
in their trade than protective countries, but he would remind the 
meeting that we alone showed the present values of what we 
imported and exported. In other countries, a commission sat once 
a year, or less often, and fixed the prices at which the goods were 
to be valued for the annual trade returns, but the monthly trade 
accounts were calculated upon the values of a year or two ago. 
Our returns consequently showed the depressions in trade as they 
occurred, while those of foreign nations did not. A further point 
to be noticed was that, while there was a falling off in our exports 
of staple goods, there was an increase in the miscellaneous articles, 
especially in those which were of better quality. While the com- 
petition in goods of rough quality was increasing all over the 
world, the best things were mostly made in England, and year by 
year we sent to America a greater quantity of the more valuable 
commodities. We could not hope to supply the world with staple 
goods as we did fifty years ago, and our hope for the future lay in 
technical education, which would aid our manufacturers in pro- 
ducing choice articles which could not be made elsewhere. 


Mr. F, Henprixs said, that comparing 1892 with 1891, it 
appeared that though there was a reduction in 1892 of the gross 
ageregate value of our exports and imports of about 44 per cent., 
yet by means of our imports we got 7,000,000/. worth more of 
goods at a diminished cost in 1892 compared with 1891 of 
12,000,000/., consequently the consumer was benefited to that 
extent. On the other hand, we got 12,000,000/. less for the 
diminished quantity exported in 1892. This seemed to indicate 
that our trade was about in equilibrio in 1892 as compared with 
1891, according to Mr. Bourne’s calculations. This afforded also an 
answer to Mr. Deacon, for if protectionist countries had been able 
to give higher prices than they actually did in 1892, we should 
not have lost so much on our exports; but it seemed that a low 
scale of remuneration for labour was just as prevalent in protec- 
tionist as in free trade countries. Low profits and low wages, 
and a corresponding lowering in the cost of food and other com- 
modities, were applicable to almost all countries in equal ratio. 


arr 
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Mr. Guorce Samuen said it did not follow that because the 
consumer gained the producer therefore lost. Mr. Bourne seemed 
to have overlooked the economic contradiction of exchange value 
and use value. As soon as the quantity of any commodity 
increased, it was evident that the use value increased and the 
exchange value fell. There had been an increase in productivity 
all round, and the only “loser” was unconscious nature. There 
had been no loss in exchange value; there had simply been an 
increase in use value, which, unequal distribution apart, had gone 
to the general good of the whole people. 


Mr. StepHen Bourng, in reply, said that he could not quite 
agree with Mr. Glover that he had raised unnecessary alarm by 
his paper in 1877. There was then a remarkable condition of 
trade which had not continued. He recollected being told at that 
time that no less than 400,000,000/. worth of American securities 
had been transferred from English holders to Americans within 
the preceding few years. At that time too the investments made 
by the English were being largely absorbed by the goods we 
imported, and thus the Americans regained a large proportion of 
the property held by us in that country. It must ‘not be forgotten 
that while protection abroad was a considerable disadvantage to 
our home manufactures, yet we derived a large profit from the 
investment of Hnglish capital in these protected countries ; indeed 
he was not sure that at the present moment the strength of protec- 
tion in the United States did not lay among a large number of 
free traders in England. John Bright was said to have been keen 
enough to see this, and to reap a large profit from the establish- 
ment of a carpet manufactory. There were also several large 
ironmasters in England whose names appeared on the directorate 
of American companies. Thus much of the profit from protection 
there came to this country as the reward of our invested capital 
and labour, and he thought that we had to a certain extent 
benefited by the system. With regard to the statistics of bullion, 
he quite agreed with the Chairman in thinking them unreliable ; 
the circumstances connected with the transport of bullion were 
such as promoted concealment. On one occasion he had found 
that a quantity of silver exported was valued in the returns at 
2s. 6d. an ounce, at a time when the real value was 5s. On inquiry 
he had ascertained that freight was charged on bullion according 
to value, and not weight; the shipping company, owing to an 
agreement with another company, were precluded from accepting 
lower rates of freight, but had no objection to the owners under- 
rating the value on which it was charged. He had taken the year 
1873 as a starting point in order to give the results for a clear 
twenty years, and the paper covered the whole period during 
which the present system had been in force. With regard to 
Mr. Glover’s remarks concerning Mr. Newmarch, it might be 
pointed out that in drawing attention to the corrections to be 
applied to the official figures, he (Mr. Bourne) had preceded 
Mr. Newmarch and Dr. Giffen, and that his own paper had led 
to their investigations. The present fall in prices, he might 
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remark, did, in his opinion, necessitate some one’s loss. He had 
been lately speaking with a gentleman who was a large subscriber 
to several philanthropic institutions, and who had complained that 
his income had fallen so low, in consequence of the remarkable 
fall in the price of cotton, that he had been obliged to diminish 
his contributions. He (Mr. Bourne) believed that when great 
changes in the price of articles took place, the loss fell not so 
much on the producer as on those who brought them from abroad, 
and on those who had a stock on hand at the moment. A large 
portion of the loss fell on the intermediary, and although the 
consumer might benefit, the person who supplied him suffered. 
Probably the ship owner also lost, as he could not get the same 
freight as before. Mr. Deacon had alluded to the loss of coal. 
On that subject he (Mr. Bourne) had ventured to disagree with 
Professor Jevons, and to point out that we were not called upon 
to reserve a store for our successors, though we were bound not to 
use 1t wastefully. Since then there had been a great economy in 
the use of coal on board steamers; the mineral had been found 
in large quantities abroad, and petroleum had to some degree 
superseded it. While the consumer had benefited so largely, 
wages had not been reduced, but had on the contrary increased 
considerably. It was a question for economists to consider how 
far this increase of wages would continue, and whether the large 
strikes and the enormous waste in drink were not driving away a 
large proportion of our trade. Generally speaking, it seemed that 
while more business was being done, yet the profits made were 
much smaller. Whilst thanking the meeting and the speakers 
for the appreciation of his paper, he could not at that late hour 
deal with many points on which he would like to have said some- 
thing. 
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I.—Introduction. 


SEVEN years have elapsed since my index numbers of the prices 
of commodities first appeared in the Society’s Journal, seven years 
of great moment in the history of trade, comprising times of great 
activity and great depression, while now complaints are again 
prevalent, as in 1886, and the battle of the standards is still 
receiving universal attention. The present time may therefore 
be a fit one to give a retrospect of the movements during this 
‘epoch. 

The figures for each year have been published annually in the 
Statistical Journal, and in the Appendix will be found the detailed 
prices of the forty-five descriptions of commodities during the last 
fifteen years, their index numbers, and a summary of the index 
numbers of the prices since 1846, in continuation of figures 
previously given. 

For all details as to the compilation of the tables I have to 
refer to the Appendix and to the explanations in the Journal of 
1886, pp. 632—648. I will only mention here that the eleven 
years 1867-77 had been taken as the standard period, that the 
average was called 100, and that all fluctuations in the prices 
were calculated in proportion. It was found that in the aggregate 
this average is equivalent to the average of the twenty-five years 
1853-77. After 1852 the new gold discoveries appeared to have 
an effect upon prices; the highest year was 1873, when the index 
number reached 111, and during all these twenty-five years the 
annual average never sank below go. 
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II.— Prices in 1892. 


Before giving a full review of the whole epoch, I will make 
a few remarks as to the course of prices during the past year. 

The index number for all commodities was 68, or 4 points 
lower than in the previous year, though on a very close calculation 
the difference would have been slightly less (1892 = 68:2, 1891 = 
71°6, 1890 = 71°7, 1889 = 72°3). The fall in the prices of materials 
during 1891 had not affected the general index number, as it had 
been balanced by a corresponding rise of corn, but as the latter 
lost the whole of this rise in 1892, while the fall of materials 
continued, the index number receded to 68, being on a par with 
1887, the lowest on record. The various articles comprised in 
the group of corn declined almost uninterruptedly during the 
past year, until at the end of December Hnglsh wheat had fallen 
to 25s. 8d. per quarter (and 24s. 8d. in March, 1893), the lowest 
price known for the last one hundred or one hundred and thirty 
years. The middling and inferior sorts of beef and mutton’ were 
depressed particularly towards the end of the year, but pork, 
owing to the great decrease in the number of pigs in this country, 
ruled distinctly higher than in 1891. Sugar did not vary to any 
great extent, and kept very near to the average point of the last 
ten years. The average import price of tea was the lowest ever 
known, but the inferior sorts have risen sharply since the month of 
August. Coffee has now been on a very high level for about six 
years, and is the only article the index number of which is above 
100. Metals? remained low, lead particularly being cheaper than 
ever, and coals were also on the whole much lower than in the two 
preceding years, although house coal touched extreme prices in 
March during the great strike. Textiles, which fell heavily in 
1890 and 1891, were on the average again lower. Cotton middling 


1 The index numbers for meat in my tables do not include inferior sorts, for 
which the decline as compared with 1867-77 is much greater ; in 1892 the average 
price of inferior beef was 27d, per 8 lbs., and of inferior mutton 30d., against 43d. 
and 46d. respectively from 1867-77, showing a decline of 36 per cent., and at 
these prices large quantities of good imported meat were sold. The prices of live 
cattle were excessively low in the latter part of the year. 

2 The prices of Scotch pig iron, which are frequently influenced by bourse 
speculations and corners, compare as follows with competing sorts and steel rails :— 








Average Prices, 1878-87.| 1888.| 1889.| 1890.] 1891.} 1892. 

gs. od. | su d.| 8, d, (eu @. 1 ed a 

Scotch pig iron... per ton] 46 -— |39 11| 479 | 49 7 | 47.2 | 41 Io 
Middlesborough No. 8 ... - 38 -— |32 9| 43 -—| 47 7 | 40—1738 6 
Tienaablves dentition tcc 3 54 -— 143 6| 55 - 499148 2 


8 5 
Heavy steel rails ............ 3 5g. 330. 51. 5al. | 430. | gel. 
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American on the spot touched 3,°;d. in March, futures being even 
cheaper, and was practically on a par with the lowest price in 1848, 
which was 33d. It rose, however, to 54d., when it became known 
that the new crop would be much smaller. The average prices of 
cotton, as well as of wool and silk, were the lowest on record, and 
flax and hemp have only been very slightly lower before. Jute, 
influenced by a very short supply in 1891, and an abundant crop in 
1892, ruled very high at the beginning of the year, and dropped 
afterwards over 50 per cent., but recovered again a small part of 
the decline. Of sundry materials, oils were also lower than in 
1891, and petroleum at or below 43d. (44d. in March, 1893), has 
never been so cheap. Tallow and palm oil improved at the end of 
the year, and have risen further in 1893. 

The index number for all commodities of 68 in 1892, was 
32 per cent. below the standard period of 1867-77, 14 per cent. 
below the period 1878-87, and 54 per cent. below the average of 
the last ten years. In comparing the average prices of the forty- 
five descriptions of commodities in 1892 with former periods, it 
will be observed that only one (coffee) was higher than the average 
standard period of 1867-77, and only five® (coffee, tin, house coal, 
export coal, and soda) were higher than the period 1878-87. Com- 
pared with the average of the last ten years, six were distinctly 
higher (pork, coffee, two coals, jute and soda), five were slightly 
higher (oats, rice, bacon, butter, and bar iron), while thirty-four 
articles were lower. 

The monthly fluctuations of the average index numbers of all the 
forty-five descriptions of commodities were thus (1867-77= 100) :— 


December, 1889 = 73°7 Aprile 1592..." 68'9 October, 1892... 67°4 
? [90 7171 May, fe cena 63'S November, ,, .... 68°2 
Ad (Oo 214 June, eee G7 December; ,; <<. 67°7 
January, 1892.... 70 July, teen 67S January, 1893.... 6874 
Pavriaryer cn. 90 ugiisty | yrs 67": February; jjpe%ar 69°0 
March, Tie jsat 69°. September,,, .... 66°8 March, rate 68°1 


3 This leaves out Russian tallow, the import of which has practically ceased. 
The average quotations compare as follows with the average prices of Australian 
tallow, which forms now more than one half of the import (see Statistical Journal, 


1886, p. 635). 




















1878-87.| 1886.| 1887.) 1888.| 1889.) 1890. 1891.) 1892. 
g. 8 S. 8. a Sy ee 
memati YO.) +00. perewt.| 41 2twlest -\-36 } 38 | 38 |) 40. 45 
Australian mutton _,, Boks asi hy 24ulo ag. |1 27.) 26.) .263.| 26 
$3 eek ii v5 34: im eovete 20.| 120 25.) 26 1 28 
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The figures declined until September, when the index number 
was only 66°8, the lowest on record; since then there was a very 
slight improvement which, however, made a little further progress’ 

at the beginning of 1893. 

Silver was on the average 12 per cent. lower than in 1891. It 
fell to 374d. per ounce in August (index number 62°3, or nearly 
38 per cent. below the old parity of 15$ silver to 1 gold), which 
was the lowest price ever known, equal to a proportion of 24°9 to 
1 gold. It recovered but slightly from this decline, and was 
worth 385d. at the end of December. On the 22nd March, 1893, 
it touched a still lower price, viz., 373%. per ounce, but rose again 
to 384d. at the end of March. 

The arithmetical mean of the forty-five index numbers, which 
is 68 for 1892, has, as in former years, again been subjected to 
two tests :-—— 

TIirstly, by using the same index numbers of the separate 
articles, but calculating each article according to its importance 
in the United Kingdom on the average of the three years 1889-91, 
when the mean for 1892 is 67°7 against 72 in 1891.* 

Secondly, by calculating the quantities in the United Kingdom 
at their actual values (the production on the basis of my price 
tables, the imports at Board of Trade values, and consequently a 
considerable portion according to a different set of prices) and at 
the nominal values on the basis of the average prices from 1867-77. 
In this case the mean is 70°4 against 74°6 in 1891. 

The result of the second calculation differs somewhat from that 
obtained by ordinary index numbers, and this is due to the high — 
export price of coals, which article forms a large item in the trade © 
of the country. If coals are left out the result, according to- 
quantities (in the second test), will compare as follows with the © 
average of the remaining forty-three index numbers :— 





| 
1892. | 1891.’ | - 1890. 1889. 





 — el 


_ According to quantities, percentage ........ 67°7 TZ 70°1 70°9 
ie ordinary index numbers .. 674 a go7 70°7 719 





The following table gives the figures which have served for the 
‘second test (see also the Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 613—19) :-— 


* For this purpose the nominal values of the various articles on the basis of 
the average prices from 1867-77, as taken for the second test, have been multi- 
plied by their index numbers and divided by 100. The total of the new values — 
thus obtained is compared with the total at the average prices of 1867-77. The 
last two years have been calculated according to the importance of the articles on — 
the average of 1889-91, and the years from 1886-90 in previous papers according — 
to the quantities in 1884-86, i : 
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Movements of Forty-five Commodities in the United Kingdom (Production 























and Imports). 
meee Nominal Values | Movement Ratio 
a at of Movement of Prices 
¥ are vane ot 1867-77, ee ze heb if “this Table, 
shee showing Increase ° eriod to Period. 1867-7 
cack Feniad: in Quantitise ice! = 100. 
Min. £’s and dec.| Min. £’s and dec. . 
Avge. 1848-50 219°8 294°8 100 oo 94°6 
o ). "69-61 350 382°7 130 ©6| 80% over 1849 gI's 
769-71 456°6 484°6 LOA RC) 20 7ou" 551 GROU 94°2 
ne) GS-16 537°8 538°4 183 — 99°9 
B+ 979-81 489°7 578°5 196 |19% over 1870 84°6 
‘, °84-86 445°7 610°1 207 — 73°0 
., °89-91 504°! 6840 232 |18% over 1880 93°77 
AS SA ercootepnaaaes 499°4 673°0 228 — 742 
AMR Ra ee e257 698°5 237 o 74°6 
‘Pde 482°4 685°1 232 — 70°4 











* 1892 subject to correction after publication of the mineral produce returns. 





The nominal values at the uniform prices of 1867-77 show the 
exact movement of quantities in the aggregate. The quantities 
during the three years 1889-91 were on the average 18 per cent. 
larger than in 1880, and 132 per cent. larger than in 1849. The 
_ quantities in 1892 were about 2 per cent. smaller than in 1891. 


III.—Average Prices of Whole Periods. 


The whole epoch since the crisis of 1847 has been divided into 
five periods, viz. :— 
10 years from 1848 to the crisis in 1857. 


9 . °658 a 1866. 
11 . ’67-77, after which year the index number fell below go. 
10 . °78-87, when prices touched the lowest point. 

5 KS 88-92, and still in progress. 


The following table gives the averages of these periods, and I 
have added three periods, comprising the time from 1818 to 1847 
{the years 1818 to 1845 are calculated from the average prices of 
thirty-one principal commodities only, the descriptions correspond- 
ing as nearly as possible with those since 1846), though I do not 
attach any great value to them, as prices in England in the first 
half of the century were so greatly interfered with by legislation— 

protective duties and prohibitive laws. The averages of the 
| twenty-five years 1853-77, and of the five lowest years before that 
period, are also inserted for a comparison. 

The average of the last five years is 29 per cent. below the old 
standard period and 10 per cent. below the next period from 
1878-87. - The fall is greatest in the case of textiles and corn, 
_while the average of minerals is higher than in the period from 

Q 2 
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1878-87, principally owing to the high prices for coal, and to the 
great speculation in copper and tin. 


Table of Averages of Index Numbers (Percentages), 1867-77 = 100. 





Meat | Sugar, | Total | Mine- Sundry | Total 
Periods. Pa and | Coffee i ‘ | Textiles.| Mate: Mate- oe Silver.* 
c. | Butter. |andTea.| Food. | rals. rials. | rials, | Total. 
1818-27 | 109 | 90 | 151 | 111 | 128 1°105 4 106%) \p112) ] 117 99 


728-37 95 78 124 96 97 94, 92 91 93 
38-47 | 102 | 80 | 122 99} sCsalanos 93 90 93 98 
"43-57 | 95 | 79 87 88 | 93] 80 94 89 89 | 100 











58-66 | “91 | 89 [*100 | 92°) ogm Ii G) "10s. 99 | 100°9 
67-77 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 96"4. 
"78-87 79 95 46 84 73 71 81 76 79 82° 
‘g8-92 | 67 | 88 | 70°] 741 76| 68 | 68 | 690 laqu luge 
1853-77 | 100 | 93 99 97 | too | 104 | 103 | 102 |100 9 
748-52 | 80] 72 78 TIN yee te 79 76 76°4| 99 











* Silver compared with 60°84d. per oz., being the parity between gold and 
silver at 1: 15%. 





The following figures show in each case the average index 
numbers of all the forty-five commodities of ten years (see the 
dotted line in the diagram of the Journal, 1886); they give the 
best picture of the gradual movement of the average prices of whole 
periods, as the ordinary fluctuations are still further obliterated :— 





1818-27 =111 | 1831-40=9¢ | 1844-58= 83 | 1857~-66=100 | 1870-79 =97 
719-28 =106 | °82-41=96 | °45-54= 85] °58-67= 99 | (/1-80=96 
°20-29=103 | 788-4296 | *46-55= 86 | 759-68=100 | ,f2 89 =95 
21-20=101 | *84-48=96 | *47-56= 88 | °60-69=101 | 974 9390 
?22-31=100 35-44 ='95 48-57 = 89 ?61-70=100 "75-84.=87 
°23-32= 98 | °36-45= 95 °49-58= 90 | °62-7l=100 | °76-85=85 
°24-33= 97 | ’37-46=93 ’50-59= 92 | 763-72 =101 77-86 = 82 
’25-34= 96 | °38-47=93 °51-60= 94 | 764-73=102 | °78-87=79 
°26-35= 93 °39-48 = 91 °52-61= 96 °65-74= 102 °79-88 = 78 
°27-36= 93 | °40-49=88 | °53-62— 99 | °66-75=101 | °80-89=76 
°28-37= 93 | ‘’41-50=86 ’754-63=100 | ’67-76=101 | 781-90=75 
°29-38= 93 | °42-51=83 | °55-64—=100 | °68-77=100 | °82-91=74 
*30-39= 94 °4.3 -52 = 82, °56-65 = 100 °69-78= 99 83-92 =72 





There was a gradual decline from the early part of the century 
up to the period 1843-52, when the average was 82; from here to 
the period 1865-74, a rise to 102, equal to about 24 per cent., and 
then again a gradual fall, the figure getting lower from decade to 
decade, until it has now reached 72, being 28 per cent. below the 
standard period, and 12 per cent. below the most depressed period 
prior to the great gold discoveries. 


IV .—Quarterly Movements of Prices. 


Figures of monthly fluctuations, such as already given in the 
first chapter, are in many respects accidental, as they render for 
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most articles simply the prices at the end of the month, and not’ 
averages, and I therefore thought that quarterly numbers—showing’ 
the average of three such monthly quotations—would be more 
reliable, and by eliminating all minor fluctuations, would give a 
better idea of the gradual changes of all commodities, and of 
certain classes. J now present the following table, beginning with 
the year 1884, which was the first in which prices fell below the 
index number 80, but which may be considered a year of transition, 
as the low price period only commenced in 1885. 


Quarterly Movements of Prices.* 
Summary of Index Numbers, 1866-77 = 100. 





Veve- | Animal | Sugar 
5 : 4 Sundry | Total 
Quar-| table | yood | Coffee,| Total | Mine- | Tex- y Grand | _. 
0 Mate- | Mate-] |. Silver.t 
ters. | (Corn,| (Meat, and | Food.] rals. | tiles. : : Total. 
Ke ) cone ) Tea rials. | rials. 


Years. 











—|-_——.— | ——— —_ | ————————_ 











eee 


1 | 744| 98-7 | 717) 828 | 68:1] 69°8| 83:8 | 75:3 | 78-4] 83° 
Ir | 73°6| 95°4 | 647) 79°8 | 67°9) 68°38] 805 | 73°75 | TEL | 83-4 
mr, | 70°7| 9971 | 60°7| 79° | 68°7| 681 | 80°6 | 73°6 | '75°9 | 834 
PyeieG( 7 on taloo7 2) 75°31 67°C | 66°5| 785 | 71°75 | '73°S |. 82:2 
68'°4| 89°7 | 58°7| 74°2 | 65°7| 67°7| 77-3 | 71°2 |'72°5 | 80°7 
69°9| 89°5 | 641) 76:2 | 65°77) 6771) 757 | 704] 72°8] 811 
MIE} G71} 80972 | 62°71 744 | 66'9| 64°2| 76:2 | 70:0 | ‘71:8 | 79°6 
eee 2 636) 642) 72°77 1.6774) 62°2| 75°8 | 69:4 1.'70°8 | 77-7 
T | 66°5| 87°70 | 612) 73°9 | 67°0| *61°3 | 74:0 | 682 | '70°2 | 770 
II | 648] gos | 59°2] 73°2 | 65°8| 60°8| 69°7 | 659 | 69°O] 74°5 
III | 63°8} 88°8 | 58°3]| 71°9 | 66°4| 64°3| 688 | 66°38 | GBD] 71-2 
DveGo ess 301.609 | 71°6 | 67°71 6572) 69°06 | 67°7 | GO°4] 75°38 
I | 66°7| 80°2 | 60°8| 70°4 | 68°0| 65°9| 67:0 | 67°3 | 68°5 | 7573 
II | 65°4| 79°0 | 66°8| 70°7 | 66°8| 64:0] 66°5 | 65°8 | 67°83 | 7272 
III | 63°7| 80°2 | 68:4] 70°7 | 66°5| 63°5| 66°7 | 65°7 | 67'S] 7371 
Iv | 65:2! 77:9 | 70°0| 70°9 | 78°0| 64°5| 66:9 | 68-9 | 69°7 | 72°5 
66-0 |) 7878 1-63:5)| 40:2 | 85°1 | 62°7) 1 67°3 | 70°7: | '70°5 | wiry 
66:3] 7979 | 62°51} 70°5 | 74°3| 62°3| 65°5 | 669 | 68°5 | 694 
67°3| 84°4 | 657| 7375 | 76°5| 63°2| 66:3 | 68:1 | 70°3 ] 69°8 
69°0| 84:7 | 684) 74:7 | 77°6| 67°6| 70°2 | 7174 | '72°8 | 7074 
E }.66°7) 86:2 | (72:2: 75°0 | 749| 69:9) 69:2'| 70:9 | '72°7 | 7o°0 
1) G39) 841. | 85°7 | 76°2 |.69:0| 69°1| 67D | 68-4 |. '71'7 1 69°0 
III | 64:6] 86°83 | 75°7|75'1 | 72°6| 69°6| 681 | 69°9 | '72°0 | 698 
Ve) 663 186-0 | 67-2 | 73°1'| 83:9 | 70%7)| “681 | 73:2 | 73°27 714 
E)) 63:7) 86°3.| G8°6| 73°1 | 80°6 | 69:1} 68:7 | 72:0 | '72°5 4 72°6 
fh O25) 33-05) 69°8) 71°6 | 78°3| 66°7| 678, | 7073 |.'70°8 | 77-2 
menor SoG | 731) 73°41 81-7 | 64°6| 692) | 7171 | 7271 PF 8art 
tv | 67:4] 82°0 | 71:21 73°6 | 80°5| 62:7] 69:5 | 70-4 | ‘717. | 79°6 
I | 71:0} 789 | 741) 74°5 |. 784] 61°2] 69°3 | 69:2 | ‘714 | 7474 
Mie oie cote) 72121 99°51 77°7 | 59°2)| 69'S | 685 | '72°3 | 73°6 
tip} 75D | $3°0 | 70°4| 79°2 | 766 | 684) 68:9 1 67°7-| 71°71 94°5 
Svein / 7-21 -80°8 | 6877 | 76°74 73'9| 58°6| 69°0 |.6971 4 71° | 7act 

Teer oe 7) 09 1 | 74°38 1 72°2|,59°2| 67-1 | 6679 | 68°F |. 67°4 
1 | 67°5| 831 | 66°6| 73:0 | 73°4| 57°0| 65°8 | 65:2 | 68:5 | 65°8 
Ti o4s |) 850.) 68:2 | 73°01 | 70°7 | 53:2 | 65°6 | 63°2-| 67'S |. 6372 
Pees 7 fess 6G 2°71 71-7 1.695 | 57°35) 674 | 64'9.| 67°71 64:0 
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* The four quarterly figures of each year do not in all cases exactly (in the 
decimals) agree with the annual averages, as the latter are partly calculated 
from revised figures. = = | + Silver 60°84d. per 0z. = 100 
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* The line for all commodities (Diagram A) gives a clear view of 
the rapid fall in the years 1884-87, the improvement at the end of 
1887, and in 1888 and 1889, which however raised prices only very 
slightly above the 1885 level, of the year of transition, 1890, 
when the crisis commenced, and of the fall afterwards. Silver, 
though before 1888 considerably higher than commodities, ex- 
- perienced similar movements till the middle of 1888, when it fell 


below the line of commodities, still however fluctuating ina similar — 


direction until the new United States silver legislation carried it 
far beyond the general level of prices. From the second half of 
1891 the movements were again in the same direction, but stronger 
and more in sympathy with corn and materials only. Indepen- 
dently of the question of its demonetisation in Europe, it suffers. 
from the great increase in production in the same way as many 
commodities, and from the inability of the Hast to take large 
quantities, except at low prices. Any improvement in prices of 
Eastern produce will also react on the exchanges, and consequently 
on the price of the metal, unless legislation interferes still further 
with its employment as money. 

The comparison of the two separate lines for food and materials 
(Diagram B) shows that they frequently move in quite opposite 
directions (1885, 1886, 1887, 1889, and 1891, always in the second 
quarter, and in 1892 in the last quarter), until at certain points 
they touch each other again (1888, first quarter, 1889, last quarter). 
At the end of 1892 they stood wide apart, principally owing to the 
state of prices of animal food and of coffee, while corn, sugar, and 
tea were even lower than the average of materials. The high point 
of food in the second quarter of 1859 was merely in consequence 
of the great sugar speculation, and in 1891 owing to the rise in 
corn, caused by the failure of the French and Russian harvests. 

The movements of food products (Diagram C) show a similar 
divergence between the prices of vegetable and of animal food, 
which very often move in opposite directions. This was the case 
early in 1885, and throughout 1886, again in the second half of 
1887, while in 1888 the movements were similar. They differed in 
the first and last quarter, 1889, first and third quarter, 1890, first, 
third, and fourth quarter, 1891, first, second, and third quarter, 


1892. It will be difficult to find a satisfactory explanation for this - 


phenomenon ; the simplest reason that would suggest itself would 
of course be that if vegetable food is cheap, people may spend 
more money for meat, &c., and the reverse. This may be right in 
the case of great movements as in 1891, but it would not explain 


the minor fluctuations, as retail prices do not follow wholesale 


prices so very closely. Years of prosperity and high wages would 


of course tell on the prices of animal food; for instance, 1871-74, — 
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1880-83, 1888-89, but even here we have to handle figures carefully ; 
from 1880-83 prices of animal food kept abnormally high, as the 
number of live stock in this country had so greatly diminished up 
to 1882, while the importation of live cattle and fresh meat gained 
greater importance only from 1883. Since then these large im- 
portations have gone hand-in-hand with an increase in live-stock- 
1892 was exceptional, merely through the influence of high prices 
for pork. Corn was on a low level from the end of 1884 till the 
end of 1890, and after the rise in 1891, it declined 21 per cent- 
within the last year. 

The three articles, sugar, coffee, and tea, do not fit in very well 
together, although they have been classed into one group, and the 
movement of the line does not throw much light on the course 
of these articles. Sugar, with the exception of the speculation in 
in 1889, was cheap throughout the whole period, and so was tea, 
the latter in fact getting gradually lower; coffee on the other 
hand was low in the first three years, but very high during the 
remaining six. The imports of coffee into Europe and North 
America in three periods of six years, compare as follows with 
prices :— 











/ Imports. Good Rio. 
| ee SSS ee 
S. 
1875-80 sl average 502,000 tons 69 per cwt. 
°81-86 ....| “ 630,000 5, ) 44 nt 
*87-92 a] = 602,000 ,, 74 4 


| 





With larger supplies in the second period prices lost about 36 per 
cent., while with only slightly smaller imports in the third period 
(in 1892 more, viz., 703,000 tons but with prospects of small 
supplies in 1893 and 1894) prices were 68 per cent. higher. <A 
comparison of lately ruling prices with more remote periods, for 
instance the forty years preceding 1867, leaves no doubt that a 
great change has taken place in the relative position of these 
three articles. Sugar and tea have become very much cheaper, 
the former through the extension of beet sugar and scientific 
improvements, the latter by the great increase in the Indian 
production, and possibly also by the deterioration in quality. The 
area whence coffee is received has not been extended, and though 
in Brazil the production is now much larger than it used to be, it 
has practically ceased in Ceylon, and has diminished in Java, while 
the demand must have greatly increased. 

The fluctuations of materials (Diagram D) illustrate the violent 
speculative movement of some metals at the end of 1887 and in 
1888 and 1889, of which we shall have to say a little more later on, 
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and a decline of 17 per cent. in the last three years; textiles 
show the depression in 1886, the subsequent improvement till — 
1889, and the fall of 19 per cent. afterwards. Sundry materials 
fluctuated to a smaller extent. This group is composed of a variety 

of articles having little in common, viz., animal products (hides, 
leather, and tallow), vegetable oils and mineral oil, nitrate and 
soda, indigo and timber, and it is curious to see that of all groups 

of articles the aggregate movements of this are most similar to the 
general average of all commodities, though less strong. 

If we inquire as to the influence of certain seasons of the year 

on prices, the following averages will be of interest. As the year 
1884 was a year of transition with falling prices, a better average 
will be obtained by leaving it out and taking only the eight years 
1885-92, the low price period, in which the average index number 
fluctuated only between 72 and 68 :— 


Actual Average of Index Numbers 


tages, 1885-92 = I 
1867-77 = 100. Percentages, 1885-92 = 100 


Average of Eight Years, 























cs I II It 1Vv I II III Iv a 

Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter, | Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. Quarter, 

Vegetable food (corn, &c.)| 67°45 | 67°30 | 66°68 | 67°26 | 100°42]100°19 | 99°27 | 100°13 
PARUIG! POO “Sais sesseecesansees 83°72 | 83°65 | 84°86 | 83°01 99°89} 99°81 |101°25 | 99°04 
Sugar, coffee, and tea ....) 66:02 | 68°36 | 67°81 | 67°91 97°77 | 101'24 | 100°43 | 100°57 
MUTATIONS See cots cidcsvssvensnete secs 73°99 | 71°37 | 72°24 | 74°81 | 101°22| 94°63 | 98°82 | 102734 
HEE ALCS Whssce--vdceysccudsecsienatss 64°62 | 63°27 | 62°63 | 63°60 | 101°71]. 99°59 | 98°58 | 100°% 
Sundry materials ............ 69°99 | 68°50 | 68°72 | 69°54 | 101:16| 99:00 | 99°32 | 100°51 
































All 45 commodities ....) 71°00 | 70°18 | 70°24 | 70°81 | 100°62| 99:46 | 99°55 | 100°36 


We find that for vegetable food the third quarter when the 
harvest begins is on the average the lowest, then follows the fourth 
quarter; the first is the highest, while the second shows a ten- 
dency to fall. In animal food on the other hand, the third quarter 
is the highest, though in summer prices should be influenced by 
the invariably lower prices of butter, and the last quarter is the 
lowest. The movements in the third and fourth quarter are there- 
fore on the average exactly opposite to those of vegetable food, 
while in the first and second quarter they are similar. The move- 
ments of other articles are of less interest, as they have either no 
connection with seasons, or the crops are collected at different 
times of the year, and the movements may be accidental as in the 
case of sugar, where the second quarter is largely affected by the 
speculation in 1889. Materials however are distinctly dearer 
during the winter than in spring and summer, not only minerals 
(coals are naturally higher in winter), but also textiles and 
sundry materials. The totals of all commodities show the second 
quarter to be the lowest, then follow the third and fourth, while 
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the first quarter is the highest. If eight years are sufficient for 
drawing up such averages, the figures will show to what extent 
allowance has to be made in judging of movements from month to 
month or from quarter to quarter. 


V.—feview of the Last Seven Years. 


Most of the events that have left their impression on the 
course of commercial and financial affairs during the last seven 
years will still be fresh in the memory of those more fully 
acquainted with the subject, but it may nevertheless be interest- 
ing and useful, and may contribute to the better understanding 
of the fluctuations, to give a condensed summary of the more 
important occurrences which have already been partly alluded to 
in the preceding chapters. In my paper published by the Society 
in 1886, I expressed the following views as to the future :— 

“It would be an enormous depreciation were we to keep the 
““present range of prices on the average for any length of time. 
“Possibly the decline has gone too far, and with production 
“arrested, and with some addition to the currency during the 
“‘next few years, the prospects are, if anything, rather brighter. 
‘‘We must, on the other hand, not forget that in the long run 
“‘the addition to the currency will not be sufficient if gold is to 
‘“remain the sole measure of value, and if its production does 
“not materially increase; and that sooner or later we shall have 
“to face fresh demands arising through the withdrawals of paper 
““money, and possibly also from the sale of silver. We must 
“therefore be prepared that with the usual upward and down- 
‘‘ward movements, the average prices of the next decades will 
‘‘show some further decline as compared with the average of 
“ the last eight years (1878-85).” 

The index number had been 70 for the first half of 1886, and 
many people were rather more hopeful towards the end of the 
year. I shared this opinion to some extent, and expressed the 
belief that there was already an enormous depreciation. Never- 
theless the extreme limit had not yet been reached, and prices in 
1887 were on the average still two points lower. It was not till 
the end of the latter year that the first sigris of a real improve- 
ment became visible, but the average of general prices was only 
raised by the French copper and tin speculations. The two 
following years (1888-89) were, however, distinctly better, though 
prices were not uniformly affected. Wheat, for instance, and 
indeed corn generally, thanks to the large harvests of 1887 and 
1888, ruled very low in 1889. The years were, however, rich 
in wild speculative movements. The great tin speculation in 
which the price was forced up to 170/. collapsed in May, 1888, 
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when Straits dropped to 79/., and copper, which for the Chili 
standard had been up to 106/. in September, 1888, and was worth 
still 78/. in February, 1889, collapsed in March together with the 
Société des Métaux and the Paris Comptoir d’Hscompte and for 
a moment the price was down to 35/. The sugar speculation in 
1889 raised the price of beet sugar from 14s. to 28s., from which it 
receded again to 11s. in the course of the year. The activity of 


trade during these years was considerable, manufacturers here and’ 


on the Continent were well employed, new factories were called 
into existence, and the plant and machinery of the old ones were 
renewed and increased to cope with the requirements of improve- 


ments, of new inventions and the larger production of raw’ 


materials. The development in extra-Huropean countries also, 
particularly in North and South America, in Australia and South 
Africa was very important. The United States extended their rail- 
ways largely, and about 38,000 miles were constructed from 1886-90, 
or very nearly the same mileage as during the previous railway 
mania from 1879-83. And if trade was active and prosperous, the 
stock exchange did not lag behind, and the following dates are 
worth comparing :— 





London Bankers? 


Capital Created aud Issued. 
Clearing House Returns. erate eee See 

















Exports of 
British On Th England 
Proiues, | quia, | Stock Exchange. | and in oglend 990135 Germany, 
only. to “ Economist.” 
Min. £ Min. £ Min. £ Min. £ Min. £7 
1883 .... 240 5,929 1,059 81 37 
pd eves 233 5,799 961 109 45 
SOU: the Dp se! 5,011 935 78 45 
KSO" 4,2 213 5,902 1,199 102 48 
07 fem 222 6,077 1,146 qAg. 51 
88 ity 235 6,942 1,252 160 96 
PO tess 249 7,619 1,339 207 85 
180 i 264 7,801 1,417 143 66 
An a, 24.7 6,848 1,067 105 51 
ae 227 6,482 1023 81 39 





These figures show an increase in the exports of British produce 
from 1885 to 1890 of 24 per cent., in the London Clearing House 
returns of 41 per cent., and in the new capital issues from 1885 to 
1889 of 165 per cent. The latter were greatly stimulated by the 
consols conversion in 1888, and the subsequent trust company 


mania in 1889. Large foreign loans were brought out, enormous 


sums invested in all kinds of undertakings in extra-Huropean 
countries, and a great number of. private firms transformed into 
limited: companies. It remains to notice the speculation in Cape 
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diamond shares at the end of 1887, and the inflation in South 
_ African gold mining shares in 1888 and 1889. All these shares 
declined heavily at the beginning of 1890, and particularly in 
March, causing very large losses to speculators. 
The average index number of prices had increased from 68 in 
1887 to 70 in 1888, and 72 in 1889, and the highest point was 
reached in November and December, 1889 (73°7), when iron and 
merino wool were at their best. A reaction followed early in 1890, 
and in the first part of the year great fears were entertained as to 
the effect of the McKinley tariff, which was almost prohibitive to 
European manufactures, but many industries still kept up a 
feverish activity in order to send a large supply of goods to the 
United States before the new tariff came in force (lst October). 
The American Silver Bill was introduced in February, and legalised 
in July, coming in force in August. It increased the purchases 
from $2,000,000 (gold value), or between 2} and 23 million fine 
ounces monthly, to 44 million fine ounces monthly, and as a large 
stock had been bought by speculators, the price advanced from 
44d. early in the year to 542d. in August. But the production of 
silver increased largely, the accumulated stocks had to be disposed 
of, and the extended purchases were therefore inadequate to keep 
up its price. Towards the middle of the year the difficulties of 
the Argentine government, after years of reckless finance, became 
more apparent, and the outbreak of the revolution at Buenos 
Ayres in July, and the overthrow of the Celman administration, 
were the precursors of the coming storm. Argentine securities 
declined heavily, but nevertheless things still went on smoothly 
for a short time. In August and September there was consider- 
able monetary stringency in New York, to be followed by a great 
fall of American railway securities in London in October, and by 
the collapse on the New York stock exchange early in November. 
The Bank of England, foreseeing difficulties, borrowed 3,000,000l. 
gold from the Bank of France, and 1,500,000/. from Russia, in 
order to strengthen its reserve and to alleviate any possible 
stringency. On the 14th November the old firm of Baring ap- 
plied to the Bank of England for assistance. This is usually 
called the Baring crisis, which considering the great mercantile 
business and the enormous acceptances of the firm, amounting to 
21,000,000/., might have been of the most serious consequences, 
and even worse than that of 1866, had it not been happily met by 
the prompt action of the bank, and the arrangement of a guarantee 
fund for the liabilities of the firm. The 19th November was the 
worst day on the stock exchange, many rumours were afloat even 
about the most solvent firms, and stocks were largely thrown on 
the market. There was also a great fall of prices of securities in 
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Paris and Berlin. The Bank of England was, however, lending 
freely, a committee was formed to inquire into Argentine affairs, 
which later on settled the much criticised funding scheme (March, 
1891), and the storm gradually abated. 

Trade had become worse not only under the pressure of the 
financial difficulties, but as a natural reaction from a period of 
prosperity in which everything had been overdone. In 1891 the 
European export trade suffered greatly from the effects of the 
new American tariff, from the shrinkage of the South American 
demand, the fall of silver, and the unsatisfactory conditions of 
business in the East. Affairs in Argentina and Uruguay went 
from: bad to worse. Provinces, corporations, and a number of 
banks failed, and the premium on gold at Buenos Ayres went up 
to 323 in June (423 paper dollars for 100 gold). There was ia 
addition the civil war in Chili, until the defeat of Balmaceda at the 
end of August, the crisis in Portugal in May and July, and the 
consequent reduction of the interests on the Portuguese debt, 
difficulties in Spain, the crisis in Brazil (in November), and the 
extensive failures of building, banks, and town property financing 
companies in Australia. The most important event of the year, 
however, bar the great losses of investors, was the failure of the 
French and Russian crops, and the famine in Russia, simultaneous 
with a large American harvest, which latter gave a fresh impetus 
to speculation in American rails. Corn rose considerably, and in 
Berlin rye ruled even higher than wheat in October. Materials 
on the other hand fell heavily. The production® had been greatly 
increased, and of cotton and wool particularly, the large quantities 
had to be forced into consumption at a time of general stagnation 
and lack of enterprise at constantly falling prices. The decline, 


5 Production of iron, cotton, and wool :— 
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however, was counterbalanced by the rise of corn, and the index 
number of prices remained unchanged. The general commercial 
depression continued with unabated force in 1892, and an agri- 
cultural depression was added. This country was particularly 
unfortunate, as in conjunction with declining values of corn the 
harvest was a bad one, and as cattle had to be slaughtered and 
sold at excessively low prices. Of other causes unfavourably 
affecting trade, we may mention the great coal strikes in Durham 
and in Germany, the labour riots in the United States, and the 
great cotton strike in Lancashire only just settled, the outbreak 
of cholera on the continent, the collapse of a number of building 
societies in London, the crisis in Australia, and the uncertainty of 
the future of silver. 

Of political events seriously interfering with trade during the 
epoch under review there were none; peace was maintained in 
Kurope, though it may have been an armed peace. 

The average prices of the seven years were as expected and, as 
already previously recorded, distinctly below the average of the 
preceding decades; but there is one point which on a close com- 
parison of the tables may nevertheless afford some consolation if 
not satisfaction. The increase in production from 1879 to 1883 
was very large indeed, and prices declined heavily from 1880 to 
1887, but although in the last five or seven years there was again 
a very great increase in production, and although some com- 
modities have been even cheaper than in 1886 or 1887, still the 
average of all commodities has not sunk materially below the 
1887 level. . It would therefore appear that the effect of quantities 
on general prices has in the latter period been rather less decisive 
than in the former. 


VI—The Causes of the Fall and the Monetary Question. 


The general causes that have contributed to the fall of prices 
as compared with the period from 1867-77 (or with the twenty- 
five years from 1853-77 which is equivalent) and up to 1886 had 
been stated in my first paper as follows :— 

“1, Reduction of the cost of production and conveyance of 
“some large articles of consumption by the opening of the Suez 
-“ Canal, by the increase of steamers, and by the enormous extension 
“of railways and telegraph lines, especially in extra-Huropean 
“countries. The opening of new sources of supply. In con- 
“sequence of these causes, great increase in production. 

“2. Alterations in currencies, demonetisation of silver, and 

- “insufficient supply of gold.” 
It would go far beyond the limits of this short paper to enter 
more fully into these questions, and it would require almost a 
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repetition of.a great deal that has previously been said; I must, 
therefore, take for granted that the detailed proofs then. brought 
forward are still remembered or will be referred to, and must 
coufine myself to stating the main features. I ascribed the 
greater influence to the second cause. The increase in production 
had indeed been very large, but I showed that in former periods 
jt had been similar—at least proportionately from one period to 
another. In fact the development from 1850 to 1873 and the 
growth of wealth were quite phenomenal, as can be easily shown 
by only looking at the trade of this country and the returns of 
the income tax, but while at that period the circulation of money 
expanded simultaneously with the production of commodities, it 
was possible to maintain on the whole a certain price level for 
about twenty-five years. From 1870 or 1873 to 1885 the monetary 
circulation of Europe, United States and Australia, or what we 
may call the principal gold using countries, had not much if at all 
increased, silver had been demonetised in some countries, and its 
total circulation only moderately increased by coinages in others, 
while the additions of gold had been smaller than before 1870, and 
had only served to replace withdrawn silver and notes (Germany 
and Scandinavia), or to increase the reserves against notes largely 
issued uncovered, or with forced currency (France, United States, 
{taly, Austria, Russia). 

If the quantity of money stands in any connection with 
prices—and I suppose there are few, if any, people who will 
entirely deny it—this insufficient increase, in view of the further 
great advance in production must have told on prices. It is often 
said there is enough money in the country, or there is enough to 
carry on the trade of the world, but this presupposes a fixed 
quantity which need not be enlarged with the increase of popu- 
lation and their products. There is certainly enough to do the 
work, and we could even do with less; it all depends on prices. 
There is no ‘‘searcity” of gold in the strict sense of this word, 
which should never have been used, and which has caused a great 
deal of misunderstanding, but there is an insufficiency of supply to 
maintain a certain average range of prices to which we have been 
accustomed. There will, of course, always remain the ordinary up 
and down movements according to supply and demand, and in- 
fluenced by the extension and contraction of credit, by confidence 
_and distrust. A fall in prices, if not caused by political or financial 
disturbances, is generally due to an increase in production larger 
than is warranted by the natural increase of consumers, for if 
there were no such increase there would be no cause for a fall. 
- But the lower prices afterwards stimulate consumption, and if the 
quantity of money increases, prices rally, and even the larger 





. 
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quantities can be sold at former prices. Such was the case from 
1850-73 as already mentioned. | 
During the last seven years, the period now under review, the 
first cause, extension of the new sources of supply and increase of 
production, was again at work, and has already been frequently 
referred to. It remains still to examine the monetary question. 
The production of the precious metals since the commencement 
of the century is stated in the following table (1801-85 according 
to Mr. Soetbeer, from 1886-92 according to the Director of the 
Mint in Washington) :— 
} Production of the Precious Metals. 























Average Annual Production. Value of Average Annual Production.* 
Pro- Silver 

Gold. | Silver. over Gold. | Silver. |) 4¥S'@8) Total. 
God | Mine | wing | Mince | Mine 

rs re 10) LIN. ANY ce te nh. n. 
iilosst Kilos.t to Silver. and dec. | anddec. | and dec. | and dec. 
1801-10) 17,778 894,150 P50 2 2°43 7°88 — 10°31 
*"11-20| 411,445). 540,770°|. 1: 47°2 1:56 4°76 — 6°32 
°21-30| 14,216] 460,560 | 1: 324 1:94 4°06 — 6°00 
31-40} 20,289] 596,450 | 1:29%4 ork ke 5°25 — 8°02 
°41-50| 54,759] 780,415 | 1: 14°3 7:48 6°87 — YAeoR 
*51-55| 199,388] 886,115 | 1: 44] 27°20 7°81 > 35°01 
756-60} 201,750} 904,990 | 1: 4°5} 27°60 7°97 —- 35°89 
°61-65| 185,057] 1,101,150 I: 60 | 25°30 9°70 — 35°00 
°66-70) 195,026| 1,839,085 1: 69 | 26°60 11°80 cman 38°40 
71-75} 173,904 | 1,969,400 | 1: 11°73 | 23°80 17°30 16°80 40°60 
°76-80 172,434] 2,450,300 beta’2, |. 23°60 21°60 18°70 42-30 
*81-85) 154,959 | 2,808,400 Pere, ! 21°20 24°90 20°60 41°80 
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*87 ....| 159,200 |' 2,990,000 
°88 ....| 165,800 | 3,386,000 
°89 ....] 185,800] 3,902,000 
*90T....| 170,200] 4,144,000 
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* Value of gold at 136°567/. per kilo. fine, of silver in the first column at the 
uniform ratio of 1 gold to 15% silver, or at) 8°8112. per kilo. fine;'m the second 
column at average London price from the time that the old ratio was no longer 
in force. The ratio of value between gold and silver after 1870 was as follows : 
1871-75 = 1: 16, 1876-80 = 1: 17°9, 1881-85 = 1 : 18°6, 1886-90 = 4: 211, 
1891 = 1 : 20°9, 1892 = 1: 23°7. 

+ In kilogrammes fine metal, one kilogramme equal to 2°2046 lbs. avoirdupois, 
or to 32°15 ozs. fine, 35°07 ozs. standard gold (222 fine), and 34°76 ozs. standard 
silver (322 fine). ; 

-{ Production of gold from 1890-92 without China. In his new report the 
Director of the Mint has not included the usual figures for China, as there does 
not appear to be sufficient proof that gold is really produced in quantities in 
that country. He has, however, left the figures prior to 1890 unchanged, and 
the comparison is therefore not precise. The quantities for China included in 
' the figures prior to 1890 are as follows :— 

» 1881-85 10,880 kilos. 1,491,000/. value | 1888 .... 13,500 kilos. 1,840,000/, value 
BOT ESO 2 1512,160,000 71. 4, “ 
eer aasODU,, , 1,950,000 __,, Adeeb 2, HOO pet B,S4O,000 ; | yy 
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The production of gold has of late made satisfactory progress, 
mainly due to the discoveries in Transvaal since the middle of 
1886, where the production already amounts to 4,500,000/., with 
very fair prospects of further considerable development. The 
production of silver shows an enormous increase, and even last 
‘year there was again an addition according to the. provisional 
figures of the Director of the Mint, notwithstanding the asser- 
tion of many people that a number of mines had been closed on 
account of the low price. The increase in production of the more 
important commodities from 1886 has been very large, particularly 
of sugar, cotton, wool, iron, coals, and copper, but in no case to my 
knowledge has the addition been so enormous as in silver, where it 
amounted to over 60 per cent. within six years. 

For gold there was a great extra demand during the last year 
or two from Austria and Russia. The former is now introducing 
a gold standard, while the latter is accumulating a large stock of 
gold, apparently not for currency reforms but possibly for political 
reasons. The bank of France has also considerably increased its 
reserve of gold (from about 50,000,000/. in March, 1886, to 
66,000,000. in March, 1893), and Germany and Australia have 
added to their stocks, but these additions may have been 
balanced by losses of Italy, Spain, Portugal, and lately the 
United States. As extra demands we have only to consider 
the quantities for Austria and Russia, as these, standing against 
paper money, do not increase the monetary circulation. We can 


now make the following calculation :— 
£ 
Production of gold from 1886-92 \...)..4..-c.scassustt es tren ee 166 millions 
Deduct: used in the arts and manufactures in Europe and 
North America, fully 12 millions annually according i} 
the best authorities ...:....1..) Uasaenekess nee 
Requirements of the East, of Africa, and South America, | 
about 3,000,000/. per annum on the average (from 1888-90 | 
the requirements were much larger, but during the last + 21 
two years considerable quantities have been returned to | 
ETAT OPC) .u. .yae0vasescses'ysis so cokes edeon cost ce desert ieee ne eae say =) 
mary ”? 


Available for monetary purposes in Europe, United States, 
ANd. A Ustralasia,.....sc..-..sesnssserssodeenenserceus/teresentegee teen 


Extra requirements— £ 
By Austria, increase from 6 to 26 millionS............:ccc0 = 20 


» Russia, a 35 5975. 5) Peetcen = 40 
Sa 60 2» 


61 BR 


Balance for other countries ............++ I a 


There was consequently scarcely any gold available for other 
countries if the above calculations are fairly correct, but there 
were the following considerable additions of silver money during 
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the same period, and here we have more reliable data, as the money 
coined does not go in the melting pot on account of the deprecia- 
tion of the metal. Additions of silver money :— 


£ 
BE Fern LOT CM cure ssa aceasosensocancasseds necscteseceessossacacaasolberebese 8 millions 
Spain STIR pio acs vse oRices Soka ats vei Saesae epsvodetodesecesenosee 9 ~ 
England and other European countries, token money, about.... 6 - 
United States,® legal tender dollars and bullion .....eseeeseeees 60 
Fy ” 
83 


As we have deducted the total additions of gold in Austria and 
Russia, we have however to take also account of the increase in 
the note issue; this was as follows in these countries, and in Spain, 
which has lost gold, and where it is now at a premium :— 


£ 
In Austria, total issue from 35 to 45 millions = 10 millions 
” Russia ” 9 «=9O 5, ITO ” a ” 
» Spain, uncovered issue ,, 13 ,, 22 4, itt oe 
39 9 
a 


We therefore find by adding the various figures—and provided 
that the calculation is approximately correct—that there was an 
addition to the currency of Kurope, United States, and Australia 
of about 123 million £ While I maintain that from 1870 or 1873 
to 1885 there cannot have been any or only a moderate increase in 
the total circulation, there was during the last seven years a satis- 
factory increase of about 17,500,000/. per annum. Supposing that 
the total circulation in the countries named has of late amounted 
to between 1,350 and to 1,500 million £,’ the annual addition 





Min. 
® United States. Legal tender dollars. 1st January, 1893......... 417°9 
99 - 1st January, 1886......... 222-9 
EV OHCE: INCLOARO cco .c..sohosacesontevasasecs ores oisose 195°0 
43 Bullion against which new legal ie 3 
notes issued, Ist January, 1898 ..........00.. 99 
Mo tah TiCreas@ueriscccssctele<tsoocss sss 294°8 


or 60,000,000!. 
7 Mr. Ottomar Haupt gives the fullowing estimate of the circulation of Europe, 
United States, and Australia at the beginning of 1892 :— 





£ 
Mi Sal COU ANd DULMOI 5....5<c.c.nsnssrsverereore 707 millions 
», Silver legal tender coin and bullion... 337 re 
MEE GE POR EIN TOONOY 2202 ..ch22:5.s2eosccessssose oaae 102 > 
», uncovered paper money and notes .... 342 9 
1,488 ” 


To this has to be added for 1892 13,000,000/. gold and 10,000,000/. legal tender 
VOUSLVE., PART IT. R 
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though not equal to the increase in the production of commodities 
has still been considerable, and greater than the increase in popula- 
tion, and this may perhaps partly account for the fact noticed in - 
the previous chapter, that prices have not gone materially lower 
than in 1887. Thesecond cause, therefore, alteration of currencies 
and insufficient supply of gold, re apparently not had a0) addi- 
tional influence on prices since 1887. 

The question now to be asked is, what will be this influence 
in the immediate future? The quantity of gold available for 
monetary purposes in Hurope, the United States, and Australia 
amounts now to about 12 million £ annually, and may soon be 
somewhat larger with the expected increase in South Africa, and 
with 9—10 million £ silver—being the present value if the United 
States should continue to buy 54 million fine ounces annually-—the 
supply of money would be ample for the expansion of trade; but 
new requirements will naturally arise. Austria wants still 11—12 
million £, or even more, and Russia is said to have the command 
of some 12—15 million £ gold standing to her credit abroad ; 
while Spain and Portugal, Italy, Greece, and South America will 
also want some gold by and by. The result is that the supply 
will again be insufficient for some time to come if trade continues: 
to expand at the usual rate. 

The silver question remains in an acute state, and the position 
i3 worse than ever, as with the present restricted demand the 
silver. All such estimates have of course to be taken with some reserve, but 
Mr. Haupt is well known for his great experience in monetary matters, and for the 
trouble he has bestowed on the collection of his figures. Making however allowance 
for the fact that it is almost impossible to arrive at reliable estimates in some 
countries, particularly in the Latin union, and as it is quite possible that the 


American government over-estimates the quantity of gold in circulation in the 


States, I think that the following figures of the circulation at the beginning of 
1893 would cover the limits of error :— 


£ £ 
In gold coin and bullion %1.....s.:s10c.sedseees waretels 620— 720 millions 
», silver legal tender coin and bullion ........ 300-— 350 i 
sy. 99; LOKEN MOMCYs Sigacn ase eee aaa _ 100— 110 


9 9 uncovered paper money and notes. 300— 350 
1,320—1,530 BB) 
SE Oe 


The total quantity of gold and silver bullion and coin in the world may be roughly | 
estimated as follows :— 


Gold. Silver. 
£ £ 
Europe, United States, and Australasia .... 670 mlns. 430 mins pee peel 
i i f : Silver at pre- 
Other gold using and silver using countries 100 ,, 350 4, serie ae 


otal tin aecvee 996.) Ge omar 
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quantities are getting almost unwieldy. The monetary conterence 
at Brussels was practically a failure. Great Britain declared from 
the outset that she would not change her gold standard, and 
Germany, Austria, and also other countries have apparently lost 
all belief that a universal bimetallic agreement can ever be 
effected. It seems that the existing prejudice in favour of gold 
cannot be overcome; the fight for the yellow metal continues, 
and whoever can get it holds it with a firm hand. Any other 
plan to improve matters was hardly seriously discussed, and 
Mr. Alfred de Rothschild’s proposal was quickly withdrawn. 
It remains now to be seen what the United States will do. 
Will they be able to maintain their purchases at the present 
rate? JI think not, as they are evidently in excess of actual 
requirements, and cause gold to leave the country. They 
might perhaps do with half the quantity, judging from the 
experience of the last two years; but if they want to keep a 
sufficient reserve of gold and to maintain the parity between the 
two metals, they will for the other half have to sell bonds (if there 
is not sufficient surplus revenue) in order either to obtain gold or 
to withdraw old legal tender notes, of which some 40 million & are 
still uncovered. In this case it would be simply issuing one thing 
in place of another without adding to the general circulation of 
the world. It is not likely that they will stop their purchases 
altogether, but if they should decide to reduce them, it would be 
best to do so gradually in order to disturb the exchanges as little 
as possible. If they, on the other hand, continue their purchases 
at the present rate, it is only a question of time when silver will 
be largely preponderating in the currency of the country, and in 
the general interest of the world it would perhaps be best if they 
would openly adopt a silver standard. The remainder of America 
would probably follow their example, and silver would again reign 
over a large surface of the world. This would not prevent the 
fluctuations of the price of silver, but it would certainly make the 
exchanges much more steady, 

Whatever the outcome may be, it is to be hoped that the 
British Government will not adopt the advice of the Indian 
‘Currency Association to interfere with the free coinage of silver 
in India. It would create a nominal standard of very doubtful 
value to the country, and would disturb the exchanges and the 
very large trade between India and other silver using countries. 
Silver would fall considerably in the open market. The natives, 
who are accustomed to hoard rupees or to work them up into 
ornaments, would be able to buy bars cheaper; this would throw 
distrust on the coinage of the country, and the hoarded coins 
would probably be exchanged against silver bars, or still more 

R2 
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likely against gold, thus increasing the actual circulation of rupees 
and depressing their value. A greater mint charge would also 
not help much; the market price would fall to the extent of the 
difference, or at best the difference would be divided, the rupee 
rising and the market price falling to a similar extent, and then 
the fluctuations would be just the same as before, only with the 
constant difference of the mint charge between rupees and bars. 
Otherwise the measure will have the same defects as the total 
stoppage of coinage, creating in place of a sound metallic basis a 
nominal standard, a coin ie to paper money, which cannot be 
exported. To fix the gold value of the rupee effectively is equiva- 
lent to the introduction of a so-called ‘‘limping” gold standard. 
It is only possible with a certain reserve of gold, which would 
have constantly to be increased, keeping the silver rupees at a 
uominal value. The sale of the enormous stock of silver is out of 
the question, as it would scarcely have a price. The United States 
and India take now about two-thirds of the total production, and 
if they both should cease to buy, the fall would be so great that it 
is very questionable whether even the other silver countries would 
be able to continue using the white metal. The demand for gold, 
on the other hand, would largely increase, causing a fresh fall in 
prices, and depreciating the value of Indian export produce. 
There is no doubt that the fluctuations of exchanges and the fall 
of silver are very inconvenient to Anglo-Indians, to the Indian 
Government, and to traders with India; but nobody has ever 
proved that it has been an evil to the natives and the country 
itself. In case of a fresh fall the Indian Government must find 
means to increase the revenue, and in case of need it must be 
temporarily assisted by the mother country, particularly in the 
case of pensions, in which it may be said Great Britain is in 
honour bound to prevent a further depreciation. 

Half the money of the world is still in silver, we cannot do 
without it, and it should therefore not be boycotted. The worst 
is, that under present conditions even countries with paper money, 
if in a position to return to cash payments, will not take much 
silver. Russia, with a large and poor population, and also the 
South American States when their finances improve, might 
absorb large amounts, but silver would be comparatively dearer 
than gold, that is to say, any extra demand would at once raise 
the price of silver considerably, while it would decline again when 
the requirements are filled. Means should be found to assist the 
United States in their efforts to maintain the use of the metal, 
and if they are unwilling to continue their purchases to the whole 
extent, the European countries ought to make an agreement to 
take a portion for some time, say for ten years, until the tendency 
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of production is better known. It is quite possible that by that 
time some important mines may be exhausted, and that the produc- 
tion will return to a more reasonable figure if only to that of some 
six years ago, and then silver can be left to itself. Should on the 
other hand production remain the same or still further increase, it 
will be impossible for the countries with a gold standard to help in 
the matter, and prices will have to go still lower until the produc- 
tion is arrested. 


VII.—Coneluston. 


This paper would be incomplete were we not at the end of our 
remarks to refer to the immediate prospects and to the future of 
prices. The production of commodities appears to be arrested now, 
iron and coals have already been stationary, and will probably not 
increase unless wanted, sugar and wool promise to be stationary 
this year, while coffee, and particularly cotton, will show a large 
reduction. There were similar conditions noticeable in 1885 and 
1886, and a comparison of the movements of materials in 1890, 
1891, and 1892, with those in 1884-86, shows a striking similarity. 
But on the other hand the latter period had already been preceded 
by a year of drooping prices. The years 1880-82, whatever the 
state of prices may have been, were undoubtedly good business 
years, not only in this country, but also in the States and in 
Germany; the year 1883, however, was less favourable, the effect 
of the greatly expanded production made itself felt, and prices 
declined gradually, falling rapidly from 1884 to 1887. It would 
therefore perhaps be more to the point to compare 1890-92 with 
1883-85 ; production was arrested in 1885 and 1886, and business 
improved somewhat at the end of 1887, and to a greater extent in 
1888. It would, however, be futile to speculate according to these 
similarities when the turn for the better may arrive, as conditions 
may be similar, but are never quite alike. At present there are no 
signs yet to be observed of any real improvement in the great 
industries of the world and in general commerce. After a great 
deal of overtrading and overfinancing, the losses on investments, in 
commerce, and agriculture have been enormous, and some years 
may still elapse before an important improvement will take place; 
but much unsoundness has been cleared, and with production 
arrested, a more healthy tone may set in, and some improvement in 
certain branches may perhaps not be very distant. 

A serious curtailment in the use of silver, on the other hand, 
though it does not seem probable that anything will be done this 
year, will naturally depress its price, and any sudden change will 
have a disastrous effect on Hastern trade, and hence on trade 
generally. 
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The average prices of the next decade may still keep low, or 
may even show some further decline as compared with the last 
seven or ten years, if gold remains the sole measure of value, and 
if the production of commodities again increases. That this 
production, generally speaking, should remain stationary for any 
length of time is of course impossible, as with the increase of 
population there will be more hands to work and more mouths to 
be fed. A decrease is sometimes caused by great wars such as 
may have been the case early in the century, but a rise in prices 
owing to declining production would certainly be a much greater 
misfortune than the present fall, as quantities and not prices keep 
people employed. The range of prices if once established for any 
length of time is immaterial, it is only the transition which is 
injurious, as it dislocates the position between debtor and creditor. 
As most producers are debtors, they have naturally suffered by the 
decline, not only individuals but whole nations, and indebted 
countries have added to their liabilities, and but few have been 
able to maintain their metallic circulation. The output and 
exports had to be increased to make good the fall of prices. The 
production may however go into different channels. In the first 
development of new countries the settlers take up principally 
certain large agricultural products such as wheat, maize, cotton, 
wool, &c., then comes the mining industry, but with the increase 
of population and their requirements, the production will also 
become more variform, more of the food will be consumed there, 
and a time may come when the shipments of certain commodities 
will no longer be so excessive as they are now. 
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APP BON Del xX 


Construction of the Tables. 


The Table of Indea Numbers is based on the average prices 
of the eleven years 1867-77, and the index numbers have been 
calculated in the ordinary arithmetical way; for instance, English 
wheat :— | 


s. d. 
Average, 1867-77 54 6 = 100, average point. 
te "5D... 74 8 = 137, or 37 per cent. above the average point. 


“if (eaeraie 20-2 ==00, "4, 44 be below " 
The index numbers therefore represent simple percentages of 
the average point. 
Certain articles which appear to have something in common 
have been grouped together, with the following result :— 





Example for 1892, 


Total 





withers: Average. 
1. Vegetable food, corn, &c. (wheat, 
flour, barley, oats, maize, potatoes, >| With 8IndexNos} 523 Gram 
PPE, aassecnnoccveesiecesccodeatoces 
2. Animal food (beef, mutton, pork, 
bacon, and butter)................ ene aS 7 2 586 84 
SB. Digar, COfiee, AN tea ...0.....csecerseceessees aly 4 278 69 
TeaBii Abode» Luicis.i. eee, pros h45) 1,387 73 
4, Minerals (iron, copper, tin, lead, nae ae ¥ 500 i 
OL EE ENE en ne 
5. Textiles (cotton, flax, hemp, jute 
wool, and silk) cnet Sea fie 2 ae 57 
6. Sundry materials (hides, leather, 
tallow, oils, soda, nitrate, indigo, geet a 732 67 
SEL OR BIE cr vase cnc scosenccedesssvcaresnesece 
Bie DLALETILS. «cs cicessnescsgerseseceeses wo if 1,684 65 
General average srs ras Rs 3,071 68 





The general average is drawn from all 45 descriptions (from 
1846-66 only 43, from 1867-72 only 44), and is the simple arith- 
metical mean as shown above. All the 45 descriptions of com- 
modities are treated as of equal value, the more important articles 
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however being represented by more than one index number, viz., 
wheat (with flour) by three; beef, mutton, pork (with bacon), 
sugar, iron, coals, cotton, wool and hides (with leather), by two 
numbers each. Where it was supposed that one quotation would 
not sufficiently represent the commodity, two quotations were 
taken, and the index number was calculated from the mean of 
both, viz., in the case of coffee, tea, flax, hemp, merino wool, hides, 
tallow, linseed oil, and timber. 

All articles have been calculated at their actual prices, and 
no correction has been made for extraordinary fluctuations. The 
extreme prices of cotton during the American war raised the 
general average considerably, but by the test of quantities—ac- 
cording to the importance of each article—I find that the index 
number for all commodities of 105 in 1864 is quite exact. 

The index numbers of years before 1846, calculated from the 
average prices of the 31 principal commodities, the descriptions 
corresponding as nearly as possible with those since 1846, are as 
follows (1818-20 reduced to the gold standard, 1867-77 = 100) :— 


LOL Srearese 142 1825u, Fact iy L802 forsenss 89 1839.,..cccna-e8 103 
AB aee 121 IDO we cttis 100 130 never gl "AO aresev ts 103 
RO A Sick 112 DE eee 97 *B4 nah 90 41love Kole) 
se wea 106 23 Geen 97 ?30 ee 92 AD a ae gt 
pees 101 129 "Gee 93 "SC ames 102 "ADS tevcesey 83 
oR ae 103 OU eee gI 137 yeaa 94 * dir coskoevinte 84 
Bb. cases 106 °3 Lee 92 COO. avcutes 99 "AY, Ac soeteee 87 


Wheat Harvest in the United Kingdom.—1849-78, according to 
Sir James Caird’s estimates; 1879-83, according to the “ Times;” 
from 1884, according to official returns; 1849-83, on the basis of 
an average harvest of 28 bushels per acre equal to 100; from 1884, 
an average of 29 bushels per acre equal to 100, as it is probable 
that, owing to the reduction in the acreage, inferior land has gone 
out of wheat cultivation and the average yield has increased. 


~<a 
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Average Prices of Commodities.* 







































































etl: 0 | 1 2 3 4 5 6 a 8 
Wheat. Flour. | Barley. | Oats. | Maize. |Potatoes.*| Rice. 
x Silver.t| English | Ameri- ee English | English Ameri- Good Ae 
4 Gazette. | can. White. | Gazette. | Gazette. Mixed. English. | to ee 
.and d. | s. and d.|s. ack} s, and d. |s. and d. . and d, 
d. per oz. Fee qr. ie qr. “(aBolbs.). Fier ar tet an $ pergr.|s. per ton Teper 
52°, | 46°5 48 38 40°2 | 24°4 25 ae Ohi. 
51x 43°10 | 48 36 34 ako 37 1-130 Ouz 
524 44e 4, 51 39 gee byl 23,1. 2621 130 gil 
5142 | 45°4 52 40 31°11] 21°9 273 85 8°4 
513 45°1 43°6| 40 32 | 21:10} 31 95 as 
50% | 41°7 45 36 31°10] 21°5 27% | 105 81 
504i | 35°8 36°6| 31 30°8 | 20°3 Fes 75 7°8 
488 32°10 | 35 29 30° | 20°7 23 75 z 
45% | 31 35 28 267 | 19 21 80 67 
44% 32°6 34 28 25°4 | 16:3 214 85 6°10 
42% 31°10 37 30 27:101-16'9 235 80 moe 
4214 | 29°9 35 29 ae tO els oO 20 80 a: 
4744 | 3111 | °35°6}| 29 Zobel L871 G20 70 a3 
45¢5 | 37 40 33 28'2 | 20 28 92 wot 
3923 | 30°3 33 28 262°) 1910) 212 70 7°8 
452 | 33} 36% | 380 28 19 2 81 4 
50 | 40 A3h | 6344 | 315 | 21 25 102 8 
584 | 543 56 46 39 26 322° |) tI th to 





86°4 85 86 83 103 94, a4 132 100 760 | 104 








84°2 80 86 78 87 84 43 Ett 96 695 93 
Br.--4. 85° 81 gI 85 85 89" 79 111 gI 712 98 
85 83 93 87 82 84, 85 73 83 670 95 
84°9 83 87 87 80 84, 95 81 74 671 | 102 
83°1 76 80 78 82 82 85 90 81 654 | 104 
83°3 65 65 65 79 78 78 | 64 97 571 98 
79°9 60 62 63 piri OF aye) rae 64 70 546 88 
(eels 57 :|! 62 | (61 68 | 73 | 6s 69 66 | 521 | 83 
qa3 60 61 61 65 63 65 73 68 516 73 
70°4 58 66 65 a1 64 92, 69 a1 536 81 
7O°2 55 63 63 66 69 61 69 72 518 80 
78°4. 59 63 63 73 72 61 60 oP: 523 80 
4a" { 68 a1 72 92 ae 86 79 79 604, 80 
65°4 56 59 61 67 +| 76 67 60 iy 523 80 


_* The annual prices are the averages of twelve monthly or fifty-two weekly quotations ; 
atoes of eight monthly quotations, January to April and September to December. 
+ Index numbers of silver as compared with 60°84d. per ounce being the parity between gold 
silver at 1 : 1545 not included in the general average. 
~T Meat (9—13), by the carcase, in the London meat market. 








} 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 

No, of ; = 
Arti Na 10 11 12 13 14 15 9—15 16a 168 17 184% Jag \ 
Beef. Mutton. Pork. | Bacon. | Butter. Sugar. Coffee. 
Large Fries- hntieat British | Beet, Ceylon i 
Mid Pri Mid- and | Water-| land, er West | German, Ri se 4 
Year, dling. shige dling. | Small, | ford. | Fine to Att Indian |88 p. ¢., caitite Low cule 
Average. Finest. | *° Refining. f.o.b. aktig. 
d. per | d.per | d. per | d.per | s.per | Ss. per s. per | s.per | s.per | Ss. per | S.p 
8 lbs. | Slbs. | Slbs. | 8 lbs. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt, cw 
1878........ 49 | 68 | es | ‘60 | 94 | 182 || — | 200) aren oue ae 
teks BS rene 45 64: es 48 fe 107 —- 19 214 | 24 go 5 
Be tceras: 49 66 54 55 46 125 | — 203) (21$ |" 255) 87 6 
es 48 69 57 54 76 123 — 214 22 263 80 4 
Bie. 51 72 60 51 “4 | 125 | — 20 21k | 25% | 66 3) 
e. 
1883........ 51 13 61 49 2 123 — 19 20% | 244 76 4: 
ie 49. | 64 | 53 | 48 |- 70 | 120 || — | ds i3k))oeteeceoae 
BED Ae sve 44 56 47 45 68 111 — 134 142 | 17% 60 3 
ERG ice. 40 62 50 45 67 100 — 112 112 | 143 68 Al 
cv an ee 36: | 52 | 42 | 43 | 61 | 1083 | — [| 112] 124] 148] go a 
LESS :.cstes. 39 58 47 40 61 100 | — 13 172) ue 80 | 6 
189. bees. 39 63 50 43 66 | 102 | — 16 163 | 19 95 vi 
cot Ee ee 38 59 45 4.2 62 100 — 13 12} | 15% °) 101 8 
EO Latter 40 53 v3 39 63 106 | — 184 | .134 | 1544 201 q 
BO assis. 38 53 42 48 68 | 108} — 13} | 13%] 16 | 104 | @ 
Average gy 
1883-92 | 41% | 59 48 44 66 107 | — 182 |. 144) 17 84 | 6 
78-87 | 46 |. 644 | 53 |.49 1.91. | 116. | — J 17.) eee 
‘67-77 | 50 63 58 52 74 125 | — 23 24. 283 | 87 6 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. i 
1878........ 98 |108 | 100 | 96 | 100 | 98 | 704 88 88 |116 | 
7h ae ae go | 102 95 92 97 86 655 86 84 | 103 9 
ate OE a 98 | 105 98 | 10G ito; PALOG 708 89 89 | I0o 9 
Pevlecere. 96 | 109 | 104 | 104 | 103 98 709 92 93 92 7 
he ee a 10oz | 114 | tog 98 | 100 | 100 ye 87 89 75 6 
i. 
1883........ fo2p li rtt 94 97 98 42,2 84 86 87 | 
"Bsc 98 |102 | 96 | 92 | 95 | 96 | 677 56 62°] ot | 
BB he 88 | 89 | 85 | 87 | 92 | 89~| 618 59 62 | 69 
PSD... besv3 80 98 gI 87 gt 80 610 50 50 78 4 
Bas dev: 72 83 76 83 82 82 551 52 51 | 104, | a2 
1888........ mB 4502 || 88a | 27 | Sa ieesO ieee 57 56 | 92 | 10 
< e e 78 | 100 gt 83 89 82 603 69 67 | 109 | ll 
7. rae 76 94 82 81 84 80. cc 78 54 54 | 116 | 18 
ee 80 84 76 75 85 85 | 565 57 54 | 116 | il 
BO a ions. 76 84 476 92 92 86 | 586 58 56 | 120 [mo 





* Index numbers not included in the general average. 
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ite f 18 19a" 19n* 
= Coffee. Tea. 

iy 

vr 

eat. | Mean of “oh abe ieee 
Me | 18aand |COmmon.| Price. 
3 18B. | @. per Ib. ao ec: 
t 

BP n.. i... 73 15°29 
"9... 9 14°68 
D,2...... ‘ B 13°47 
e.....: aA 63. 12°82 
i... 4 5 12°58 
. Ss 

Boos... i: 3 12°46 
84... a0 64 11°78 
,....... a 64 12°06 
B:...... Bp 63 7; 
ar... a 5 10°58 
m | 

88. om S 4 10°99 
89. ee 2 i 10°79 
:..... a 4% 10°65 
91 By is vas Y 5s 10°76 
02... a z TO"12 
verage "H 

83-92 A 53 114 
78-87 62 122 
67-77. Tie 174 
b. * * 
es... 106 69 89 
..... 97 80 85 
80... Sips 97 78 78 
ot s..... 84 58 45 
82... Sees 68 ADB 73 
... 77 | 49 | 92 
Ba. ....... 43 56 68 
85... 65 58 70 
ook..... 75 58 69 
oes... T13 44, 62 
Boi... 96 36 64 
39... he 114 38 63 

) a 123 40 62 
ae 118 49 62 
ae 113 43 59 





* Index numbers not included in the general average. 
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16—19 


Sugar, 


| Coffee, 


Mean of 
19a and 
198. 


eed Wil bi) 


79 
82 
78 
66 
59 


60 
62 
64 
64 
53 


and 
Tea. 


Total. 





1—19 


Food. 
Total. 


20 


21 


Tron. 


Scotch 
Pig. 
s.and d. 


Common. 


Bars, 
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22 _— 93 
Copper. Tin. 
Chili | English 
Tough | Straits. 
Bars. | Cake, 
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Silver 60°84 per oz. = 100; Wheat harvest in the United Kingdom, 1849-83, 28 bushels 
cre = 100, from 1884, 29 bushels = 100; Consols and bank rate actual figures, not index 
ers; consols 2? per cent. from 1889. 
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Discussion on Mr. SAUERBECK’S PAPER. 


Proressor F. Y. EpaewortH said that he might perhaps express a 
wish that Mr, Sauerbeck would point out a little more clearly the 
relation of the two variants on the common average which he had 
proposed (p. 218), viz., (1) calculating each article according to 
its importance, and (2) calculating the quantities in the United 
Kingdom. It was only, he thought, by very careful comparison 
with the earlier paper that this relation could be discovered. The 
“importance’’ of articles might depend on various circumstances. 
Yt might depend on their value at the initial (or standard) period ; 
or, again, at the particular period considered (e.g., the current 
year). He would ask whether theoretically the index numbers 
obtained by the following two methods were not equally good: 
(1) comparing the initial quantities at the initial prices with the 
same quantities at prices of the particular year; (2) by comparing 
the quantities of the particular year at the initial prices with the 
same quantities at prices of the particular year. Theoretically one 
method was as good as the other; perhaps, ideally, a mixture of 
the two would be best. Another method was to take, not the 
arithmetic average, but the median, 7.e., the figure which was just 
in the intermediate position when all the given comparative prices 
were arranged in quantitative order. Operating himself in this 
manner on Mr. Sauerbeck’s figures, he had found the index 
number for the present year to be 66. Generally the median 
hugged the arithmetic mean, but occupied a somewhat lower 
position, as might be expected, since the extreme high percentages 
affected the median rather less. There was no particular reason 
for not regarding the median as as good an index of the change in 
prices as the more cumbrous arithmetic mean. Considering next 
the inferences to be drawn, he was sensible of the delicacy of the 
problem to determine whether the change in the value of gold was 
due to a change on the side of commodities or of gold. The 
question seemed somewhat similar to an inquiry whether a change 
in the depth of a river was due to a change in its width or 


its volume. In a recent article in the ‘ Nineteenth Century,” 


Mr. Courtney had directed attention to the diminution in the 
supply of gold, and argued that as gold became more valuable so 


the supply should increase. There was therefore an a fortiori — 
argument that the cause of low prices was partly on the side of © 


gold, in so far as the supply had not increased. It should be 
considered whether the temporary reduction by a few millions 
could be pressed into the service of that argument. Much light 
was thrown on the argument by Mr. Giffen’s paper, read before 
the Society in 1879. 


Mr. H. Moncreirr Pavt remarked that the fall in wheat at the 


close of 1892 and the beginning of the present year, was partly the 
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outcome of taking the “Gazette” average of prices for Great 
Britain only, which were unduly depressed during the close of 
1892 in consequence of the large proportion of damaged wheat 
included in such average. The ‘‘Gazette”’ averages were obtained 
by returns merely of home grown wheat from a number of towns 
in Great Britain, and there was no discrimination between damaged 
and other wheat shown therein. With regard to the prices of 
animal food being highest during the third quarter of the year, 
his own observations led him to believe that the prices of animal 
food in the Smithfield market between January and June were 
usually higher than between July and December. The reason— 
apart from the incidence of Lent, when the consumption was not 
very great—was, he thought, that there was a large proportion of 
other food, such as fruit, vegetables, and game, available during 
the third quarter of the year. He considered that the expression 
used in the paper, “estates financing companies in Australia,” was 
not sufficiently precise to be thoroughly intelligible to those not 
intimately conversant with Australian financial affairs. The recent 
failures of some of these institutions in Australia were caused by 
the inflation of the value of town and suburban land, and did not 
in any wise affect the values of the great pastoral estates which 
had not been subjected to any such inflation. Railways and tele- 
eraphs enabled the products of all parts of the world to be brought 
hither more quickly and more cheaply, thereby bringing the con- 
sumer en rapport with the producer, and to some extent doing 
away with the middleman. Another very important factor was 
the reduction in the rate of ocean borne freights. As countries 
grew richer people naturally preferred gold to silver, as being 
more convenient, and the purchasing power of the gold was pro 
tanto diminished; whereas poorer countries could retain silver as 
a standard and circulating medium without inconvenience. Gold 
must not be looked upon as a commodity when referred to in 
connection with currency. In proportion to the population, less 
gold was now required than formerly, as we had the benefit of 
telegraphic transfers, and made a larger use of cheques, bills, &c., 
so that international and other debts could be settled without the 
actual transfer of so large an amount of bullion. The Australian 
and early Californian gold discoveries had a marked effect on the 
production of gold, and while the mania lasted the consumption 
of commodities at the gold fields was quite abnormal. When the 
output from these alluvial gold fields decreased the consumption 
of commodities also to some extent decreased, and there was 
consequently a fall in the price of commodities. Jt must not be 
forgotten that the United States in purchasing silver did so with 
a view to stimulating the output of their mines. Hoarding of 
the precious metals had been very common in France until after 
the Franco-Prussian war, when a great deal of money had been 
brought out of “the old stocking ” to be invested in French rentes, 
and the masses had thus learnt that they could get interest for 
their money. It would be the same in India and elsewhere, where 
hoarding would still go on until the people had been sufficiently 
educated to know that it was more profitable to lend the money at 
VOU. LVI. PART II. 8 
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interest than to bury their treasure in the earth. With regard to 
the loss on exchange in India and other silver using countries, it 
was certainly very hard on a man in the service who had to remit 
to this country a portion of his income for the education or main- 
tenance of his family, and means should be taken to compensate 
him for such loss. On the other hand, an Anglo-Indian had no 
right to complain, who, having made his fortune and fixed his 
investments in India, came home to England, and received his 
remittances here at the exchange of the day, for he was only 
paying the penalty of absentee ownership, and against it he might 
set the advantages gained by a sojourn in the old country. It 
was proper to point out in conclusion that the demonetisation of 
silver in Germany in 1876 was quite an exceptional feature, one 
not likely to repeat itself in future years. 


Mr. Joun Down said that he should like to refer to the con- 
nection between the quantity of money and prices. It had always 
seemed to him that most people who speculated and wrote upon 
this subject attached too little importance to the purchasing power 
of credit, and that the quantity of money had not such intimate 
relation to prices as the fluctuations of credit. When credit was 
bad prices fell; when it was good they rose. He did not mean to 
say that credit was the main factor, but it was an important one. 
He gathered that Mr. Sauerbeck somewhat sympathised with the 
scheme laid before the Brussels Conference by Mr. Alfred de 
Rothschild, viz., that means should be found to assist the United 
States in their efforts to maintain the use of silver, until the 
tendency of production was better known. He (Mr. Dun) felt 
very strongly that the natural course of prices and values as 
governed by supply and demand could not be controlled by 
artificial means. America had been trying to bolster up silver for 
many years, and the result was confusion. Gold and silver should 
be left to find their own level, and he accordingly agreed with the 
hope that the Indian Government would not take the advice of the 
Currency Association to interfere with the free coinage of silver. 
There might be a further fall, but it was better to face that than 
to attempt by artificial means to stem the natural course of events. 
The question in America now was whether a gold or silver basis 

should be adopted ; if their immediate interests for the next two 
or three years only were considered, the Americans would probably 
adopt a silver basis, but if the statesmen there took a more 
comprehensive view of the future, and considered that when they 
had abandoned their present fiscal policy, they would be one of the 
greatest exporting countries, and would take a prominent part in 
conducting the exchange transactions of the world, he had no 
doubt they would adopt a gold standard. 


Mr. H. L. Watrorp pointed out that the fall in the price of 
wheat in 1892 almost coincided with that in the price of silver, 
the fall in the Indian exchange having enabled Indian wheat to be 


delivered in London at very low prices. In respect to the silver — 


question in RP aEEa! Mr. Dun had already said most of what he 
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(Mr. Walford) had intended to say on the subject. But with 
regard to the American silver question in particular, the fact was, 
that the owners of silver mines in America had contrived to get 
the bills passed in their own interests, although these bills were 
diametrically opposed to the general interests of the American 
nation, and it was therefore quite useless to discuss the question 
from an economic point of view. 


Mr. SrerHen Bourne said he had that morning referred to the 
tables in some of his own former papers to see how far his annual 
variations in the price of goods agreed with those of Mr. Sauerbeck. 
The material was of course different, as his own figures referred to 
the whole of the imports and exports. They were not complete up 
to the present time, but, even had they been so, they would not 
have been strictly comparable with those of Mr. Sauerbeck, except 
as regards the annual variation. He found that the variation in 
his figures concided very nearly with that shown by Mr. Sauerbeck. 
During the period 1878-92, the sum of the variations, according to 
Mr. Sauerbeck, was a fall of 39 per cent., whilst his own estimate, 
deduced from the quantities imported, was a fall of 35 per cent. 
These results were quite near enough to justify the assertion 
that the mode of investigation on both sides, though different 
(Mr. Sauerbeck’s figures being based on the market prices of forty- 
five articles without reference to quantity), was trustworthy. The 
total variation in the price of exports he had found to be 31°3 per 

—cent., which was certainly below Mr. Sauerbeck’s 39 per cent.; 
still he did not think this surprising, considering the difference in 
the method employed. He quite agreed with previous speakers 
that there was very little connection between the quantity of 
money in the country and prices. Prices depended on the avail- 
able means of bartering goods. There never was less occasion for 
the use of a large quantity of money than at the present moment. 
Concurrently with the depression of money prices, they had 
adopted a variety of systems, such as the use of cheques, money 
orders, &c., for dispensing with metallic money. Consequently he 
could not see that they were suffering from any scarcity of gold. 
All investigations seemed to show that the quantity of silver had 
largely increased of late; but he did not think they need anticipate 
no further increase in gold. It was only necessary to refer to the 
diagrams to see that there was no correspondence between the 
quantity of gold and the fluctuations in the prices of goods. The 
most discouraging feature was that our exports were falling off in 
quantity and in price as well. Last year the deficiency in the 
imports was 12 millions, but there was really an increase of 
8 millions in quantity and a decrease of 20 millions in price; and 
it was clearly to the advantage of the consumer that he should 
get a larger quantity of goods for a less amount of money. In 
the exports there was a fall both in quantity and in price, con- 
currently with an increase in wages, due in part to the attitude of 
the labouring classes, which must inevitably drive away a large 
amount of trade from this country. When the diminution in price 
was due to improvements in manufacture or increased facilities of 
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transport, it was all to the advantage of the consumer; but that 
was not the case when the artisan required more wages, and 
the product was of less value. With regard to the future, all 
geologists were of opinion that a larger amount of gold existed in 
the world which might be brought into use, and if any relation 
between the two metals were fixed, it would probably be upset 
again in a few years. Some little while ago there was an alarm 
about the probable failure of the coal supply, but the consumption 
of that mineral had been so greatly reduced of late, while new 
fields had been discovered, that these fears had proved groundless ; 
and he believed the same thing would happen with regard to the 
production of gold. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson said that, in the sequel to his ‘‘ Synopsis 
of the Tariffs and Trade of the United Kingdom,” he had proposed 
a method of index numbers founded upon the prices of imports 
and exports as measured by the tonnage, and he was happy to find 
that his figures also agreed fairly well with those of Mr. Sauerbeck. 
They could not be expected to agree altogether, since his own 
calculations excluded coal, which formed fully 45 per cent. of the 
tonnage of our exports, while its value was comparatively small. 
He was very glad to see that Mr. Sauerbeck’s new tables gave the 
averages for the quarter. Monthly averages, in the case of some 
of the most important commodities, such as corn, raw cotton, 
wool, &c., often showed very large fluctuations—dependent on the 
weather and other accidental causes, which did not affect quarterly 
averages to nearly the same extent. Another important considera- 
tion was the influence which particular booms had upon even yearly 
averages. These booms were limited to some five or six articles, 
and the averages of the remainder ought not to be allowed to be 
affected by them. It would be interesting to learn the exact effect 
produced by particular disturbances. Another fact brought out 
by the tables was that the price of American wheat was for several 
years past above that of English; the reason being that what came 
from America was selected wheat, while the English averages were 
founded upon the price of all qualities. With regard to silver, it 
was interesting to note that whereas from the period 1818-27 until 
1888-92, the index number for all commodities fell from 111 to 71, 
that of silver only fell from 99 to 71°7.. He thought it impossible 
to establish a permanent relation between gold and silver, which 
were articles varying in quantity from year to year, and they must 
accordingly vary in price. To establish a ratio by law would be to 
do an injustice to the producers of one or the other, and to the 
consumers of both. The value of silver seemed to follow the value 
of commodities in general, and he believed that it must be left to 
take its natural course, not as a precious metal forming a standard, 
but as an article of production. 


Mr. J. H. Suerwin said that Mr. Paul had considered the price 
of wheat for last year shown on the diagrams to be too low, as it 
was in bad condition. The ‘‘ Gazette” averages were given for the 
purpose of fixing tithe rent-charge values on the result of the 
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wheat sold in a certain number of large towns, and farmers com- 
plained that the wheat sold there was the best, so that they did 
not get the advantage of the poorer qualities which could not be 
brought to market. He thought therefore that the prices quoted 
were too high rather than too low. 


Mr. A. K. Connex. was glad to find that Mr. Sauerbeck and 
others were opposed to the closing of the Indian mints against the 
coinage of silver. For the last twenty or thirty years the revenue 
in many parts of India had been raised in cash instead of in kind. 
The result was that at the two harvests there was a rush of grain 
into the markets in order that it might be converted into rupees, 
and the tendency was to put the people more into the power of the 
money lenders. If therefore the number of rupees were diminished 
at harvest time, when there was a universal demand for them, the 
peasantry would be still more in debt to the money lenders. To 
close the mint against silver would consequently be an act of gross 
injustice. The interest of the great mass of the peasantry in 
India was not sufficiently considered by Anglo-Indian officials, 
who, in their own interests, naturally cried out for legislative 
action to appreciate the value of silver. 


The Cuatrman (Mr. Rowland Hamilton) said that he had been 
in the Hast for a long period between 1850 and 1870, during 
which time the question of exchange had been one of constant 
interest. Speaking broadly, Asia had a silver standard, Europe a 
gold one. The gold discoveries from about 1850 had promoted the 
rapid development of trade in Asia to a greater extent than was 
generally recognised. It was the ample supply of gold in Hurope 
that set free the silver required for carrying out many new 
branches of trade which the increase in steam communication and 
other facilities for traffic had brought within the range of commer- 
cial enterprise. The demand for silver was also increased by two 
special causes. The very general failure of the Huropean silk 
crop caused a very large and urgent demand for this article from 
India and China at very high prices. Again, at the time of the 
American war, excessive prices were paid for Indian cotton; but 
in neither case was there any difficulty in obtaining the very large 
value of silver required, gold supplying in Hurope the place of the 
silver exported. ‘The question of the standard had been carefully 
considered in India before 1870, and gold was even then generally 
held to be the more stable, as comparatively “difficult of attain- 
ment,’ but believed to be available in many different regions of 
the world. With regard to the present depressed price of silver, 
there was no reason to suppose that its purchasing power in India 
(or China) had materially diminished. An excessive quantity had 
been poured into India, far in excess of the commodities suitable 
to Huropean demand which were immediately available to make 
the returns required in payment for it; and he was of opinion that 
the extreme and rapid fall in the Huropean exchange price arose 
in a great measure from this cause. If the supply could be more 
reasonably adapted to the requirements of trade in India, he saw 
no reason why there should not be a certain amount of recovery 
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in the value of silver. The due distribution of gold and silver 
throughout the world cannot be unduly forced. 


Mr. SAvERBECK in reply, said that it had not been his intention 
to raise a bi-metallic discussion. His paper was constructed on the 
same lines as his former one, giving the fluctuations of prices, and. 
what he thought had caused them, and giving also a comparison 
with earlier periods. He quite admitted the importance of lower 
freights and the expansion of railways in cheapening production, 
but did not quite agree with Mr. Paul that because there was a 
lowering of freight, prices must fall. If nine-tenths of the quantity 
of wheat consumed in Hurope were grown there, and one-tenth in 
India, it did not follow that the price of wheat would fall simply 
because freights had fallen. It seemed to him that a fall in freights. 
helped to open up new countries, and made production there more 
remunerative. More would therefore be produced, and the quan- 
tities acted on prices, but from 1850-73 there had been an enormous: 
increase in production without a fall. He was fully aware of the 
economy made now in the use of money, and had treated the 
subject in his first paper, but he could not agree with one of the 
speakers that much was economised in international trade, as the 
precious metals were still sent about as much as ever. The exact 
connection between the quantity of money and prices was difficult 
to define. In his opinion the economising of money depended more 
on the whole system of banking than on the actual mode of pay- 
ment, but whatever system were in force, so long as that system 
remained the same, a certain amount of money was required, and 
if there were more people and more commerce, more money would 
be wanted, whatever proportion of the total transactions were 
conducted by means of money, inclusive of reserves. He would 
not say it would follow exactly the same proportion: in the same 
way as a town increasing from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 need not 
require the same amount as two towns of 1,000,000 inhabitants. 
Banking had made further progress in this country by an addition 
to the numbers of branch offices, and by issuing cheques for 


os 


smaller amounts, but on the whole the system had already been - 


fully developed here and in the United States more than twenty 


years ago. Ifa man instead of keeping his money at home gave it 


to a banker who only kept a certain reserve, say 10 or 20 per cent.,. 
the difference was saved. In continental countries there had not 
been much progress in this respect. In Germany the transfer 
business of the Imperial Bank had greatly increased, but in con- 
Sequence merchants had to keep larger balances, and as the bank 
kept 60 or 70 per cent. of its liabilities in cash, there was not much 
saving. Formerly bills of exchange were largely used for pay- 
ments from one place to another, and cash only to a moderate 
extent; now the bills were discounted and transfers used in their 
place. He did not see any great advance in the economy of money 


on the continent, and he believed that if the system of paying — 


remained the same, the increase of population and commerce 
would require more money to be in circulation if prices were to be 
kept up. 
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WorkMEn’s Bupgets. By Henry Hiaas, Esq., LL.B. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 16th May, 1893. 
The President, CHARLES Booru, Esq., in the Chair. ] 


Ir is one of the penalties of our advantages as an insular people 
that we are sometimes slow to profit by any movement which takes 
its rise on the continent of Hurope. This cannot be wholly due to 
geographical position; for the American student manages to keep 
closely in touch with European schools of thought, and sometimes 
does English statisticians the service of sending them such work 
as the translations of Meitzen. It is from the United States, 
again, that we are receiving the transmitted impulse of French 
influences in the workmen’s budgets collected by the Department 
of Labour. Happily the International Institute of Statistics is 
bringing us into more direct scientific contact with our neigh- 
bours. Its annual Bulletin attests its interest in the subject of 
family budgets, upon which it has appointed a special committee. 
It may, no doubt, be said that—so far are we from being behind 
in these studies—it was really in this country that they took their 
rise. Petty, the so-called father of statistics, was not without a 
keen sense of their importance; and through Davies and Fden, 
Sargant and Dudley Baxter, we come down to the President of 
this Society. But, after all, there is nothing here—nor, so far as 
I am aware, in America either—which will compare in fulness and 
scientific completeness with Le Play’s conception of a family budget. 
Turn over the Journals of this Society for the last twenty years. 
Here, if anywhere, are reflected the statistical activities of the 
age. But you will seek in vain for any record of the complete 
cost of living of a family or families in any class of life. Yet 
these facts are the bottom rock of the condition of the people. 
The members of the Economic Club and their friends have recently 
brought together upon the subject some promising materials which 
[ have been privileged to see; but it is understood that the results 
have not been sufficiently digested to admit of conclusions at 
present. Some of the more directly statistical portions of a work- 
man’s budget, which I am now compiling, are translated in the 
charts which my friend Mr. Ernest Aves has been kind enough to 
construct for this paper. But I must ask to be excused to-night if 
I occupy your time mainly in adducing some reasons why we in 
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this Society might usefully bend our energies to the observation 
and collection of family statistics. Parallel movements are to be 
noticed in politics and natural science, and even in literature and 
art: democracy and decentralisation in the first, microscopic 
research in science, realism in literature and inart—humble, minute, 
truthful, descriptiveness in statistics itself, of which we have so 
faithful an example in London to-day in the work of him 


“‘who took 
The piebald People for his book.” 


We have, however, a choice of methods. We may proceed by 
the extensive method and obtain particulars of some thousands of 
families, limiting our inquiries to certain exterior particulars, and 
producing results more or less susceptible of averages. Or we 
may adopt the itensive method of Le Play, in favour of which I 
shall presently offer some observations. 

An interesting partial experiment in the first of these methods 
has been recently described by Dr. Ogle.* Cards of questions were 
at the Government expense distributed in four working class 
districts of London, one card to each distinct family, a single man 
living alone being regarded as a family, but not a single man 
living with his father. 29,451 answers were received, including 
8,007 (or 27 per cent.) from men out of work, a preponderance 
due, I suppose, to their having more leisure and inclination to fill 
up the schedules. The 21,443 men in work with their families 
numbered in all 97,784; 2,297 were bachelors, 674 widowers, with 
1,299 children, 18,472 married with 54,889 children, and 1,681 
were “other relatives.” The distribution of the men is given by 
age and by size of families. The families are also classified by 
number of rooms, amount of rent, and wages. They average 2°81 
rooms per family at 6s. 2d. a week rent; wages average 248. 63d. a 
week, or, including those out of work, 17s. 105d. Other members 
of the family earned on the average 1s. 74d., taking those cases 
where the head of the family was in work, 2s. 84d. where he was 
not, raising the totals to 26s. 2d. and 19s. 93d. respectively. The 
average rent of the families in work is thus stated to be 234 per cent. 
of their total expenditure,’ differing widely from the 12 per cent. 
of Engel and Leone Levi. “A knowledge of the amount of wages 
“in money,” says Dr. Ogle, “gives little information unless we 
“‘ have some knowledge of the necessary cost of living.” It cannot 
escape attention, however, that the figures above given do not 


* « Bulletin de l'Institut International de Statistique,” tome vi, 1¢¢ livraison, © 
p.- 180. Rome, 1892. 


? It appears to be assumed that income and expenditure are equal. 
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supply us with the cost of food, clothing, &c., and any attempt to 
ascertain these by impersonal inquiries through printed schedules 
seems doomed to suffer shipwreck. 

In 1887, 730 schedules were sent out by the Labour Corres- 
pondent of the Board of Trade to selected workmen, trade union 
officials, and co-operators, asking for information upon their 
family income and expenditure.* Though the addressees probably 
represent the flower of public-spirited workmen, only 36 replies 
were received, of which 2 were too imperfect for publication. 
The remaining 34 exhibit numerous flaws. The number of the 
family is left in doubt, as it does not appear whether the man is a 
widower, or whether any of his children are away from home. 
Some items of expense (e.g., eggs, lard, fruit, tobacco, insurance, 
charity, and religion) are omitted from the schedule, and many of 
the entries of expenditure are evidently rough guesses. But 
imperfections inevitable in a first attempt should not be taken too 
much to heart. Profiting by experience and by its new organisa- 
tion, the Board of Trade could hardly do better than continue the 
undertaking under the altered circumstances of personal and 
sympathetic contact between the family and the official corres- 
pondent, by whom the individual return might be supervised. 

The personal method was adopted by the United States 
Department of Labour for its colossal inquiry into the cost of 
production of coal, iron, and steel, described in the sixth annual 
report of the Commissioner of Labour, Washington, 1890. One 
branch of this inquiry relates to cost of living, viewed as an 
element in the cost of production—industrial efficiency depending 
very much upon nutrition, or, in the vigorous language of General 
Walker, “what the employer will get out of his workman will 
*‘ depend very much on what he first getsinto him.” This inquiry, 
easily the most important example of the ‘“‘ extensive’ method of 
family budgets, embraces 3,260 families of 16,581 persons, and 
furnishes for each family the following particulars: Locality; 
nationality; occupation; wife at home or at work; children at 
work, at school, at home, unknown; boarders and others; total in 
family ; ages and sex; whether own house; income from occupation 
of husband, wife, children; from board and lodging; from other 
sources; total income; expenditure (quantities and cost) for beef, 
hog products, meat not specified, eggs, lard, butter, tea, coffee, 
sugar, molasses, potatoes, poultry, fish, milk, flour and meal, bread, 
rice, cheese, fruit, vinegar, pickles and condiments, vegetables not 
specified, food not specified, total food; rent (rooms and cost) ; 
kind, quantity and cost of fuel and lighting; clothing (husband, 


3 « Returns of Expenditure by Working Men, 1889.” C-5861. Price 52d. 
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wife, and children); furniture and utensils; taxes; insurance 
(property and life); organisations (labour and others); religion ; 
charity; books and newspapers; amusements and vacation; in- 


toxicating liquors; tobacco; sickness and death; other expenses; . 


total expenses for the year; surplus or deficit; and remarks. A 
million or more of figures upon these particulars must be admitted 
to be sufficiently complete for the purpose in view. In ability of 
conception, and in industry and thoroughness of execution, the 
report is a monument in the history of statistics. It will be 
followed at once by a report of about two thousand pages upon 
the glass and textile trades, which Mr. Carroll Wright tells me 
will contain more information upon the cost of hving than any 
work yet published. 

The six industries passed in review are those of pig iron, bar 
iron, steel, bituminous coal, coke, and iron ore. 2,490 families 
were cbserved in the Umited States, including 796 of British 
nationality, viz., English, 238, Welsh, 111, Scotch, 62, Irish, 385. 
Of the 770 observed in Hurope, 525 were British, 118 Belgians, 
66 Germans, 38 Poles, 22 French, and 1 Italian. The families in 
America are classified by States and nationalities, bringing forcibly 
home to us the composite character of the American people. 
These families average 5 persons each, and those in Europe 5°3- 
From the summary a results I select the following com paaaenay of 
averages for a year (amounts in dollars) :— 
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The returns of wages were obtained from employers, and the 
statements of expenses from the families concerned, though it does 
not clearly appear how these latter were computed. Dr. Gould, 
president of the travelling commissioners in Hurope, says: “ When 
‘the workmen had not kept their accounts, or did not belong to a 
‘¢ eo-operative society, we were often accompanied into their homes 
“by an old postman or policeman, or some other person enjoying 
“their confidence and their acquaintance.”* It is probable, there- 
fore, that in the majority of cases the details of annual expenditure 
are estimated or based upon records covering a very short period 
of time. Asa study in comparative statistics the returns are of 
ereat interest. We can compare, e.g., not merely the coal miner’s 
standard of living in Hurope and America, but the English or 
Welsh collier at home with the English or Welsh collier in the 
States, the Irish or Scotch American with the Irishman or Scotch- 
man in similar industries at home, and so on. For greater refine- 
ment of comparison in the consumption of food, 1,613 families were 
selected, consisting of a husband and wife only, or husband and 
wife with 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 children under 15 years of age, and 
reduced to common measures of consuming power. ‘The elementary 
stage of these comparisons is evident in the variations which obtain 
among different inquirers. Thus Mr. Atkinson’s simple rule of 
thumb takes 2 children as equal to 1 adult. Mr. Booth takes the 
age as his figure, with a maximum of 20 for men and 15 for 
women. Dr. Engel starts with unity, and adds 4 for each year 
of age, women reaching their maximum at 20 years (3 units) and 
men at 25 (3°5 units). The United States report adopts the 
following basis :— 


Units. 
To husbands is ascribed a consuming power equal to _........ 100 
35 WIVES. .csssecsscosssadbesossennensonserstoseveeercvesoyeas kt sateen tae eae aaa go 
»» children from 11 to 14 years inclusive  ......0.......:sscsserseeees go 
3 3 iA 06). See 45 
H * 4%;, 46 99) OM ereteeet aan saaaecemtts 40 
bP] ” M ” 3 Dy OOOO OC on orn 15 


On this basis the average expenditure for food is greater among 
EKuropean than American families of workmen in coal, steel, and 
iron ore, but less in coke, bar iron, and pig iron industries. 

A yet closer comparison was made by confining attention to 
636 of these selected families, excluding those with fewer than 
3 children. Notwithstanding this assimilation, the comparisons 
show wide divergence. Taking at random the steel industry in 
Great Britain, we find the cost of food per 100 units is as low as 
$25°82 in one family, and as high as $148°36 in another. 


* «La Réforme Sociale.” Paris. 1st and 16th January, 1893. 
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Taking all cases together, the British family at home has an 
income of $522 against $692 for a British family in the States, 
and spends for rent $47°6 against $79°3, food $246 against $283, 
clothes $80 against $132, books and papers $6 against $7, alcohol 
$24 against $23, and tobacco $12 against $10. Total expenses, 
$480 against $627, leaving a surplus of $42 at home (8*1 per 
cent.), $65 in America (9°3 per cent.).2 To some of these results 
I shall presently return. 

The fourth and last example of the wholesale collection of 
budgets to which reference can be made here is the inquiry by the 
Belgian government into the wages and budgets of Belgian work- 
men in April, 1891, of which some account was given in this 
Society’s Journal for December, 1892 (page 686). The budgets, 
which are for one month only (the month of April), number 188. 
They were obtained through the agency of the newly created 
labour councils, to which the printed schedules were sent by the 
government. The returns appear to me to leave much to be 
desired: skilled personal supervision was wanting, the inquiry 
was conducted with too much haste, and the schedules themselves 
were not quite judiciously planned. Workmen were asked, e.9., 
for estimates of their losses by gaming throughout the year, and 
of expenses through pawning and pledging, one-twelfth of the 
total to be set down to April under the head of “luxury.” Here 
again more success may be expected from a second attempt. The 
country of Ducpétiaux can hardly remain satisfied with this sort 
of budget, closely though it follows his own in form. A few 
examples culled at hazard and compared with the American 
inquiries do not inspire much confidence. 

Passing now to the intensive budget initiated by Le Play, it 
may be convenient to explain that his method consisted in selecting 
a typical working class family and describing it minutely :° its 
composition in age and number, its history, geographical, social, 
and industrial environment, property, housing, hygiene, occupa- 
tions, incomes from different sources, detailed expenditure, mode 
of life, hours of meals and repose, recreation, education, habits, 
morality, thrift, and social prospects, with almost every fact 
susceptible of statistical measurement under any of these heads. 
The central features of this monograph—the statistics of receipts 
and expense for the year—are the family budget. The description 
which clusters round, and is ultimately referable to, these statistics, 
helps us to get behind the figures and see what they really mean. 

The ideal family for the purpose of this microscopic study is 


5 «Ta Réforme Sociale.” Jd. 
6 «Ties Ouvriers européens.” Paris, folio, 1855; 2nd edit., 6 vols. 8vo., 


1877-79. 
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that represented by the greatest ordinate mean—in less technical 
terms the family which has the greatest number of other families 
similar to it in the field of ohoies: The selection of such a typical 
family in practice is necessarily a matter of judgment and dis- 
cretion.’ Le Play’s custom was to seek the advice of some local 
authority. In England he was fortunate enough to secure the 
co-operation of Mr. G. R. Porter, of the Board of Trade. 

Having selected a family, his next course was to live in it or 
near it for some weeks, closely examining its receipts and expenses, 
its capital and mode of life, and describing it with the same 
care and interest which scientists have lavished upon ants and 
plants. Le Play’s great experience, joined to those qualities which 
enabled him to organise the Paris Exhibitions of 1855 and 1867, 
allowed him to classify his observations in a uniform table, which 
subsequent inquirers have for the most part been content to follow 
with little if any modification. The honesty, accuracy, and com- 
pleteness of his budgets have never, I believe, been disputed. 

A by-gone fellow of the Society, Mr. W. L. Sargant, whose 
interesting writings deserve to be better known, based his “ Hconomy 
“ of the Labouring Classes,” 1857, upon Le Play’s work, which he 
describes as “very admirable.” ‘I was,” he says, “not fully 
‘‘aware of the great value of his book at first, but when I after- 
“wards renewed my acquaintance with other authors, Malthus, 
‘‘ Arthur Young, &., with the intention of comparing their 
“labours with his, I felt the inferiority of theirs both as to 
“‘ fulness and precision. 

‘Malthus read very widely and car ofually j in order to illustrate 
“and enforce his principles. He also travelled into several 
““Huropean countries with the express object of obtaining in- 
“formation. Arthur Young personally explored several countries 
“very carefully, and having looked at everything with the eye of 
‘a practical farmer, recorded his observations with great precision. 
“But neither Malthus nor Arthur Young penetrated far below 
“the surface. Malthus had no means of visiting the log house of 
‘the Norwegian peasant or of the Russian serf. Arthur Young 
‘saw the outside of the French cabin, and shuddered at the rags 
‘and dirt of the peasant; but he did not get much beyond this. 
‘““M. Le Play’s proceedings were of a very different character.” 

It is not possible within the limits of this paper to give an 
example of Le Play’s work. The Société d’Hconomie Sociale, 
which he founded in 1855, publishes a workman’s budget every 
quarter; and M. Urbain Guérin’s recent study® of a tanner’s 


7 See “ Giornale degli Economisti,” October, 1892, prefatory note to the 
interesting budgets compiled by tne Contessa Pasolini. 
§ « Les Ouvriers des deux Mondes,” tome iii, 2¢ série. Paris, 1892. 
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family at Nottingham may be accepted as a good specimen of 
the method, but as it fills fifty-six closely printed octavo pages 
I am compelled to pass on to consider the statistical importance 
of such human documents, after observing that the budget should 
always cover a whole year, in order to include the effect of all 
seasons upon consumption and (through industry) upon income, 
and that the best of estimates is markedly inferior to an actual 
record, carefully kept, under supervision, when such a record can 
be obtained. 

In the first place, it may be boldly affirmed that the “ intensive ” 
budget is the best possible education for those who would prepare 
or even make use of the large scale statistics of the ‘‘ extensive” 
class. Take, for instance, the returns of rents in London quoted 
above. It is true, as Dr. Ogle says, that a general figure like 
Engel’s cannot hold for the extremes of rural districts and large 
towns, and that “averages are like army clothing, which does for 
‘‘everybody but fits no one.”” But anyone who has studied the 
intimate life of a London workman will at once inquire in how 
many of the 21,443 cases ‘‘rent” means “rent and nothing else.” 
Adam Smith’s experience is perhaps worth quoting: ‘There is no 
‘* city in Hurope, I believe, in which house rent is dearer than in 
‘* London, and yet I know no capital in which a furnished apart- 
‘‘ment can be hired so cheap.” No doubt many things have 
happened since 1776; but the hire of a furnished apartment may 
easily figure as rent in the returns especially of the 2,297 single 
men, and may even include a charge for some household services ; 
rates and taxes will probably also be included; possibly in some 
cases there is an under tenant or lodger whose rent is not set off; 
and lastly the returns may be of rent due rather than of rent paid. 
Evictions and evasions are not uncommon in London among the 
comparatively poor, and tend to penalise the honest tenant by 
increasing the element of insurance against risk on the landlord’s 
part, while the reckless tenders of the insincere help further to 
maintain rents at an inflated level. In villages and small towns 
these evils are not so great. 

Or again, to refer to the United States returns, how far are 
we justified in regarding the frequent ‘‘surplus on hand” as an 
indication of annual saving? May it not sometimes be a mere 
cash balance unaugmented from year to year, and is not the excess 
of income over expenditure frequently rather “unaccounted for ” 
than a surplus? It is almost impossible in drawing up a budget 
by estimates to exhaust the items, small in themselves, which cause 
so much leakage in the crazy finance of a workman’s family. Hven 
the American workman’s wife, whose genius for house management 
is exhibited in her playful letter printed in the Commissioner’s 
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report, is unequal to such an estimate. She writes: “ The manage- 
‘¢ ment that ‘ maintains a six dollar house on four dollars’ will not 


‘< conform to statistics.” ... As for the cost of food, ‘I should 
“like to shake hands with the person who can reduce it to 
“fioures. . . . The ‘incidentals’ are interminable. Stamps, 


‘“‘ writing material, thread, needles, buttons, pins, lamp flues; in 
“fact everything, from car fare uptown on a rainy day, and a 
“‘ bottle of Castoria for baby, to ammonia and carpet tacks during 
‘‘ house cleaning.” The extensive budget can hardly aim at much 
more than a cash account. Yet surely the well-being, absolute or 
relative, of a family depends also very much upon its capital. Two 
families have pretty nearly the same weekly income, and spend it 
all in much the same way; but one has good furniture, good store 
of household linen, and a more or less regular reserve of cash in 
hand; while the other has not these sources of comfort. Yet the 
extensive budget will hardly distinguish between the two. Neither 
does it reveal the fluctuations in comfort hidden from view in its 
grand totals, nor specify precisely those additions to the family 
income whose quality is often more important than their value, 
nor allow for those products which are consumed in kind and 
avoid expense—the milk and butter of the cow, the vegetables 
and fruit of the garden. If I do not pursue the list further, it is 
because I am anxious not to disparage in any way the great 
value of these general statistics, or the security afforded by 
large numbers, but merely to urge that they should be supple- 
mented by some one or two minutely finished reports enabling 
us to see the economic life of a family steadily and see it whole. 
This is the more indispensable where we are asked to compare 
the standards of comfort of people who live under widely different 
political and social circumstances, in different places, or at different 
times. 

The luminous letter just quoted will serve as a fragment of 
a minuter record to illustrate this point. The prices of food 
stuffs in the letter compare favourably with English prices. But 
‘“barbering, $10 a year” (hair cutting 25 c., shaving 10 c.), 
affords us the only indication in the whole report that command 
over commodities does not bear the same relation to command 
over personal services in the old world and the new. $10 is three 
or four times as much as a similar family would spend for similar 
services in this country. 

One useful and practical purpose to which the study of work- 
men’s budgets might be applied, is the construction of a weighted 
index number to test local variations in the purchasing power of 
a workman’s wage. Such variations are no longer submitted to 
as natural and inevitable like those of the weather; and there 
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is perhaps no more fruitful source of irritation in centralised 
administrations than a real or fancied inferiority in privileges to 
those with whom equal rights are claimed. To circumvent 
variations of price in such cases we need to have variations of 
wages. The Post Office is an example of this on the largest 
scale. According to the estimates recently presented to Parlia- 
ment, there are no fewer than twenty scales of pay for postmen 
in different parts of the United Kingdom. Rural postmen, of 
course, have journeys of different lengths, but the town postman’s 
work is much the same everywhere, and it is only equitable that 
he should have an equal command of the necessaries and comforts 
of life in one town and another. In Paris additional wages of 
200 frs. a year to women telegraphists, 150 frs. to urban, and 
100 frs. to suburban postmen, have just been granted as a first 
recognition of a similar principle. The railway men in England 
are pressing for a more nicely graduated scale of pay than the 
mere distinction between “ London” and “ country” rates. 
Soldiers serving abroad sometimes complain of diminished pur- 
chasing power as an added discomfort to foreign service. It is 
necessary, I am told, to adjust the salaries of bank clerks to the 
altered cost of living when they are removed to certain branches. 
And with the extension of large scale businesses and limited 
liability companies, cameralistic statistics may more and more be 
based in the last resort on the family budget. The index number 
of a workman’s budget would offer many interesting points of 
comparison with that of Mr. Sauerbeck. It would serve to show, 
e.g., to what extent a fall of wholesale prices, sufficient to discourage 
enterprise and depress industry, affects the sluggish prices of the 
consumer. Certain it is that a housewife who never buys more 
than a quarter of a pound of sugar at a time, pays as much when 
sugar is at 24d. as when it is at 33d. or 4d. per lb., and that the 
rounding off of the fraction against every consumer becomes pro- 
portionally more serious as prices fall. I am not unaware of the 
encouragement which this might be supposed to afford to buying 
in larger quantities, but to this there are often in humble house- 
holds two limitations—the lack of store room, of coal-cellars, or 
of cupboards, and the absence of self control on the part of 
husbands and children, whose appetites, it appears, are liable to 
be stimulated by the presence of abundance, to the woeful 
derangement of the family budget. Similar limitations sometimes 
determine the purchase of one commodity where another would 
otherwise have been chosen. 

Forces are no doubt at work to remove or diminish certain 
inequalities in price. Markets are better organised, and competi- 
tion is in many respects more effective. But the causes which 
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make coals two or three times as dear in one place as another are 
very stubborn, and growing activity in local government—in 
county, municipality, or parish—is likely to result in even wider 
divergencies of rates than exist at present. Another fact borne in 
upon the compiler of workmen’s budgets is the influence of the 
gradation of society upon the price of meat. Nothing at first 
sight may seem simpler than to say whether meat is cheaper or 
dearer in this place or in that ; but in fact the retail price of meat 
is by no means easily compared. Not to mention difficulties due to 
differences in quality, or to different modes of cutting up the 
carcase, we are confronted by a beautiful example of the economic 
theory of joint supply. The theory, usually illustrated by beef 
and hides, or mutton and wool, holds of course equally well for 
the different parts of the earcase itself. Where the demand, say, 
for mutton is mainly for legs or cutlets, these will be high priced 
relatively to the inferior joints, which must be offered at a low 
price to be got rid of at the same pace. And so it happens 
that in wealthy neighbourhoods the least esteemed meat is often 
cheaper than elsewhere, while the best is dearer. Thus on Wednes- 
day, the 19th of April, 1893, the following retail prices for home 
grown meat were obtained from two London houses, the first in a 
lower middle class suburb, the second in a more aristocratic 
quarter, where the poor consumer would hardly be found :— 





Beef— or Oe t ehic 
Rump steaks ...........0.. Bie 1 
Shin with bone ............ - 7 - 6 

Mutton— 
hoin chops 42..Ghea8 Wis va 
INGER tonite eee eee - 9 — 49 
Breast ..:..). ih. are — 43 - 4 








Even here, however, the best parts of an animal may be sold 
in the west, and the rest of the same carcase in the east of London. 
For more striking examples we must compare the smaller 
towns. In his “ Science of Nutrition, 1892,’ Mr. Edward Atkinson 
refers to ‘“‘the immense economical and hygienic blunder” of a 
coal porter who lodged and clad his family ill in order that they 
might have “the best of flour, the finest sugar, the very best 
‘¢ quality of meat.” In the circumstances the condemnation is well 
deserved, but in the face of the reasons just mentioned, there 
seems little room for general propositions whether the best is 
cheapest or the cheapest is best, apart from the particular market 
dealt in. 

Bnough has perhaps been said to show that certain local varia- 
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tions in the cost of living are of an abiding character. Not the least 
useful of the further services which family budgets can render is 
the measure which they afford of secular variations in the standard 
of comfort, and—the supreme concern of statistics—the progress 
in the welfare of the people at large.? Yet again, they are indis- 
pensable to any thorough examination of the incidence of taxation, 
particular or general, relative or absolute, in the different strata of 
society, though for this we need to travel beyond the workman’s 
budget, and obtain those also of the well-to-do. M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
has afforded a specimen of this application in his “ Traité de la 
* Science des Finances,” and the valuable materials which are 
being collected by the veteran inquirer Dr. Engel will probably 
admit of similar uses. The collection of budgets by the govern- 
ments of the United States and of Belgium was indeed provoked 
by home or foreign tariffs, the United States’ Commissioner being 
enjoined by law to ascertain ... the cost of producing articles, at 
the tume dutiable in the United States, in leading countries where 
such articles are produced ; while the royal decree convoking the 
Belgian Labour Councils calls upon them to furnish “ workmen’s 
“ budgets, in view of the questions raised by the termination of 
“‘ the commercial treaties.” The urgency of the situation is alleged 
as one of the reasons for the short period of observation covered 
by these budgets.” 

It seems proper here again to point outa difference between 
the extensive and the intensive budget. The first of these would 
have no indication of the cruel burden of conscription, without 
which a comparison of taxation between English-speaking peoples 
and those on the continent can hardly be otherwise than mis- 
leading. Nor do these general statistics appear to take account of 
indirect taxation. It is only necessary to look at the columns for 
food, taxes, tobacco, and intoxicating liquors in the summary of 
the United States returns above, to see that the return of taxes 
has been most imperfectly worked out for the component parts of 
the United Kingdom, even when allowance is made for the very 
small number of families upon which the averages are based. 
It must in fairness be remembered that the primary purpose of 
the American report is to ascertain cost of production, efficiency of 
labour, and real wages, rather than to deal exhaustively with social 
conditions. But it is now many years since General Walker’s 
classical work on The Wages Question in its careful enumeration of 
the causes of the efficiency of labour included, besides diet, “ habits, 


® Ducpétiaux’s budgets offered the Belgian Government a rare opportunity for 
this purpose. 

10 See the interesting account by M. A Julin in “ La Réforme Sociale,” Paris, 
16th October, 1892. 
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‘“‘ voluntary or involuntary, of cleanliness of the person, and purity 
“of air and water,’ and many others which could only receive 
attention in the supplementary intensive budgets already sug- 
gested. 

If I go on to suggest that family budgets would promote family 
economy, I begin to tread on dangerous ground. News comes to 
me from an able economist and statistician in a distant part of 
Europe, that his efforts to collect family budgets from a factory 
population gain ground very slowly. “ Many people,” he writes, 
“talk about it as being a ‘stomach-policy’ of the bourgeoisie, 
‘“‘ whereby the bad management of the working classes should be 
“demonstrated.” It is no doubt galling to be taught the art 
of living upon a small income by those who have never tried it. 
But the temptation to say that the incomes of the working classes 
might often be easily made to go further is almost irresistible. Some- 
thing of the kind appears to have been in Adam Smith’s mind 
when he argued that if a workman’s family can be maintained in 
winter when wages are lowest and the cost of living is highest, the 
family must be in tolerable comfort in summer when wages are 
highest and expenses lowest; or that if “‘ the labouring poor can 
‘maintain their families in dear years, they must be at their ease 
‘‘in times of moderate plenty, and in affluence in those of extra- 
‘ordinary cheapness,” when money wages remain the same; or 
again, if they can subsist ‘‘in those parts of the kingdom where 
‘the price of labour is lowest, they must be in affluence where it is 
“highest,” having regard to the fact that bread and butcher’s 
meat, sold by retail, “are generally fully as cheap, or cheaper, in 
“ great towns than in the remoter parts of the country.” Without 
denying that there is any force in these arguments, the student of 
workmen’s budgets will probably feel that they are somewhat aloof 
from the facts, and that it would, for example, be more correct as 
regards many families to say that, having no plethora of comfort 
in summer, they suffer privation in winter such as could not be 
continuously maintained all the year round without serious 
deterioration. A sufficiency of nutrition as an element in the 
efficiency of the present and the quality of the future race 
can hardly be over rated, A further relation between necessary 
food. and necessary clothing has often been observed. Sargant, 
himself a sympathetic employer of labour, says “I cannot 
‘“help suspecting that working men do themselves some injury 
“by a want of care as to wearing sufficient clothing. They are 
“not aware that the absence of an overcoat makes a greater 
‘quantity of food necessary to supply the additional waste of 
“internal fuel. When I see them with their hands in their 
‘““ pockets and their shoulders up to their ears bending forward 


fh inne 
2 38, t ee 
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“to the cruel east wind, I regret that they have not prudence 
“enough to keep a heavy overcoat for the winter; it would 
“cost no great deal and would last many years. It would save 
“them from much pain, from some indisposition, and would 
“ probably be very economical in its results.” General Walker 
earries this connection so far as to base upon it the following 
argument: “If necessary wages, called 100, be made up of dear 
“ food go, and cheap clothing io, is it not the same in the result 
“as if the constituents were cheap food 80 and dear clothing 20? 
“ And, if famine comes, does not the possibility of going down 
“from dear clothing to cheap clothing—from woollen, say, to 
“ cotton, or from flax to cotton—afford a inargin, just as truly as the 
“ substitution of cheap for dear food? ”’ To both these questions a 
workman’s budget would suggest decided negative answers. The 
expenditure for clothing is not so considerable as that for food, 
and while new supplies of food are needed every day, new supplies 
of clothing are comparatively rarely needed, and in times of famine 
might be indefinitely postponed. Thus F.W. Newman notes that 
clothes have been known to fall im price during the period of a 
famine. In all these matters, too, account must be taken of 
differences of climate. Thackeray compares poverty to frost, in so 
far as it begins to attack a man at the extremities. He had in 
view the forlorn dandies whose hats and gloves have ceased to be 
irreproachable; but the same comparison applied to the boots of 
the working classes: in a climate like ours, affords another illustra- 
tion of the truth that nothing is so ruinous as to be short of 
money, and shows that where broken boots may easily lead to 
broken health, to be well shod must take a different place in “the 
“natural order of wants” than it does in the sunny south. 

The promotion of domestic economy through the family budget 
might arise partly from a continuance of the habit of keeping 
accounts within the family—conducive to regularity, foresight, and 
self control—partly from the influence of science or art entering 
from without. Upon the first of these points some light is thrown 
by a remark somewhat boastingly made to me by a workman that, 
unlike most men, he “lived as well on a Friday as on any other 
“ day of the week.” On the second point we are probably upon 
the threshold of considerable progress. Nothing is so striking 
in the comparison of intensive budgets as the importance of good 
housewifery, which is often sufficient to turn the balance of 
comfort in favour of one workman whose wages are much below 
those of another. The utilisation of waste opens of itself a wide 
field of possibilities. To mention two trifling examples, the tender 
shoots of the hop, which are pruned and thrown away in Kent, 
are the choicest delicacies in Paris; while the thrifty peasauts 
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of western France, with their frugal, monotonous fare, refuse to 
recognise the abundant blackberry as an article of food. So far as 
possible economies in the art of cooking are concerned, I must be 
content to refer, for illustration, to the brightly written “ Science of 
“ Nutrition’ of Mr. Edward Atkinson, whose ‘“ mission,” in his 
own words, ‘appears to be to overcome the inertia of woman, a 
“very hard piece of work.” 

The value of the services of women at home is statistically 
measured with great nicety by Le Play in his workmen’s budgets. 
There seems to be a growing volume of opinion that the services of 
the workman’s wife are, even economically, more valuable at home 
than they are elsewhere. It is noteworthy that the workmen’s wives 
were specially recognised as a serious factor in the recent strikes at 
Carmaux in France, and Saarbriick in Germany. They were 
harangued in special women’s meetings, and excited to use all 
their efforts as chancellors of the domestic exchequer to support 
the war, and not to dishearten the warriors. 

It is not possible to dilate here upon the services which these 
statistics are capable of furnishing to the consumption of wealth 
as a department of economic theory. The workman’s budget is for 
this purpose a most important beginning. His ‘‘ short and simple 
‘“‘ annals” of income and expense are less disturbed by visitors, by 
costly hospitality, and the other complexities which surround us 
when we try to unravel the consumption of food in the wealthier 
families. Nor can I do more than refer in passing to the manner 
in which Malthus, relying upon the statistics of Hden’s budgets, 
victoriously assailed the position of Adam Smith, that a bounty 
cannot raise the real price of corn to the labourer.” 

The study of the family as a factor in society is no less 
important to the student of economics and of social statistics than 
a knowledge of the strength of materials is to the engineer. In 
the family we see indeed the very structure and texture of society 
itself. Without the organisation of the family society could 
hardly have been built up. We have yet to see how far its change 
from a little monarchy to a yet smaller republic may affect the social 
fabricas a whole. Ican think of nothing so nearly answering to our 
President’s ideal of socialism in the arms of individualism as this 
natural, mutual, benefit and insurance society, by whose vis 
medicatria so many of the ills of the body politic are dispelled. 
To quote the language of Cobbett’s “‘ Cottage Hconomy,” 1822, 
children “ become very soon so many assistants and props to 
‘the parents, who, when old age comes on, are amply repaid for 
‘“‘all the toil and all the cares that children have occasioned in 
‘“‘ their infancy. To be without sure and safe friends in the 

11 « Observations on the Corn Laws, 1814,” pp. 5, 6, and 31. 
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“ world makes life not worth having; aud whom can we be so 
“ sure of as our children? Brothers and sisters are a mutual 
“support. We see them in almost every case grow up into 
‘“‘ prosperity when they act the part that the impulses of nature 
“prescribe. When cordially united a father and sons or a family 
“of brothers and sisters may in almost any state of life set what 
‘is called misfortune at defiance.” Such considerations have a 
not remote bearing upon the problem of the Aged Poor. 

Finally, is it teo much to suggest that this subject might afford 
profitable exercise for the scattered Fellows of this Society, each in 
his own neighbourhood, te contribute something towards the com- 
pleter statistical knowledge of our country? It is given to few 
individuals te combine the qualities and resources necessary for 
conducting over large areas an extensive inquiry into workmen’s 
budgets. An undertaking so important and so elaborate may fitly 
be looked for from official seurces. For this reason I have laid 
stress rather upon the value of completer study of a few single 
instances, such as are probably within the reach of every one 
of us. The natural sciences have made immense progress by 
following these paths of observatien and classification. We may 
not hope for a statistical survey commensurate in fulness with 
the geological survey, but it would be an enormous advantage if 
the same local and private interest were taken in statistics as 
in geology, botany, or archeclogy. A family complete within 
itself is a unit for observation, small enough and compact 
enough even for those of very limited leisure. It is now a 
hundred years ago since Hden sent a ‘‘remarkably faithful and 
‘intelligent person” to cellect information from different 
parishes upen the “earnings and expenses of a labourer’s family 
‘“‘for a year, distinguishing the number and ages of the family, 
“and the price and quantity of their articles of consumption.” 
The object of this paper will be attained if at some future 
meetings of this Seciety “faithful and intelligent” Fellows 
may be found to show us the results of similar inquiries at the 
present time. 

A bibliography of the subject is appended to the work of 
MM. Cheysson and Toqgué in the Budleten de I’ Institut International 
de Statastaque, tome v, 1890. This has been brought up to date 
by M. Ch. Landolt in the Bulletin, tome vi, 1892. A short history 
of the method, and a dissertation on the subject, are contained in 
the Handwoérterbuch der Stuatswissenschaften of Conrad, s.v. Kon- 
sumtion, by Dr. 8. Bauer. 
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APPE Wir 





1.— Expenses and Earnings of the Family of « Labourer, by the Week and 
by the Year. Parish of Barkham, Berks. Collected at Easter, 1787 ; 
Jirst printed ir June, 1788. 

[Extracted from Davius’s The Case of Labaurers i» Husbandry, 1795, p. 136.) 

Five Persons.* 
Expenses per Week— : £ ss -d. 
Bread. or flowy’ .5:.35.9:ce ee 


9 
Yeast and ‘salt... 3 ee ee iiss ites —- =» 3 
‘Bacon or other meat ....2.5.......<c>-ce-sceeee, | 


Tea, sugar, butter......-2:-26:-b4:ca0-= =e 
Cheese (seldom any)  .2...21-2:<c..cpces eet 
Beer Me napcanis Secetpsonsaveseicetnaes uae an 
Soap, starch, blie.isiv.. cg ep-arcenet ee 
Candles .,..cssessnenseseretny-p acess 


6 

ee ee 3 

Thread, thrum, worsted. ...........ccecsccee — — ZB 
Total i...W. 223 2S 

8 


Amount per annum... ................. 19 18 


Earnmgs per Week— 
The man earns at a medium ........0..0... — Ses 
5p WOTDED 5.0... 0chsc.cneeh decbebdeseetect opteee Speen ee 


3, eChildren:..:ciui8...tlaiie. ee 


Total CeSOP OOO e eee Oe errr esenesrenenenseees ed 9 ais 


Amount per. ANNUM ..........cceecsscvees 23 8 = 

ee 

To the above smount of expenses ee 19 18 8 
ANNUM | 0.1...decesnssseseuedeecbeeceuipeves Maen 

Add rent, fuel, clothes, lyimg-in, &e......... ‘6 - = 

Total of expenses per annum....... 25 18 8 

+s earnings aa ove, So ee 

Deficiency of earnings........ 2203.8 


* A man, his wife, and three young children, the eldest 6 years of age, the 
youngest an infant. 


£ s. d. 
Price of the half-peck loaf of wheaten Bay 
bread. -io....sis-.ssvesegied ee eee a 
Price of the gallon of flour.............:.sssstee - - 10 
o a week’s labour in wintet............ - Jo 
is es where the. la- 
bourer is employed constantly, all - 8 - 
weather, the year tnrough .«...........00 
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l.— Expenses and Earnings of the Family of a Labourer—Contd. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES IN THE PARISH. 


Five Persons. 
£ os. d. 
Rent of a cottage and garden, from ie: 


PREPAID SE 282, BBY ---000s200-0.sncenneanasere 


Fuel, if bought, costs 12s., but reckoned \ 
here at a week’s wages, because | 
man can in a week cut turf enough | 3 
on the common to serve the year, r < js 
and the farmers give the carriage for | 
OLN ES ee “ 


Clothing.—The man’s: wear of a suit, } 
per annum, ss.; wear of a working 
jacket and breeches, 4s.; two shirts, 
8s.; one pair of stout shoes, nailed, 
4s.; two pairs of stockings, 4s.; hat, 
handkerchief, &c., 2s. Sum, 1J. 1os. 
The woman’s: wear of gown and 
petticoats, 4s.; one shift, 3s. 6d.; 
one pair of strong shoes, 4s.; one pair 
stockings, 1s. 6d.; two aprons, 35.; 
handkerchiefs, caps, &c., 4s. Sum, 1. 
But as few poor people can every 
year bestow on themselves the sums 
here supposed, let the children’s 
clothing (partly made up of the 
parents’ old clothes, partly bought 
at second-hand) be included, and 
the whole estimated at oo... ee od 


_—_—_—_—__- So - 
>) 
i 
e) 
! 


Lying-in, sickness, and loss of time 
thereby; burials, and loss of time 


by extreme bad weather; estimated, a 
one year with another, at..........s 
pee oS 


Rent, fuel, clothing, lying-in, &c., are set down in the columns at 6/. to 
every family alike, because it is the Jeas¢ sum at which those articles can well 
be reckoned. 


The tea used per family is from 1 to 1} oz. per week, at 2d. per oz. 
Soft sugar, $ lb., at 7d. to 8d. per |b. 

Salt butter or lard, $ 1b., at 73d. to 8d. per lb. 

Poor people reckon cheese the dearest article they can buy. 


Malt is so dear, they seldom brew any small beer, except against a lying-in 
or a christening. 


To eke out soap they burn green fern, and knead the ashes into balls, with 
which they make a lye for washing. 


In the above budget the woman washes for one or two single labourers, for 
which reason 6d. is charged for soap. 
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Il.— Expenses and Earnings of Family of Agricultural Labourer by the 
Week and by the Year. EusFIELD, OXFORDSHIRE. 


[Extracted from Sir F. M. EDEN’S State of the Poor, 1797, vol. iii, p. 348.] 


Five Persons, 


1795. 
Expenses by the Week— £ s. d. 

Bread, flour, or oatmeal ,...25....csssusnune - 8 - 

Heating the oven. ............0+-+00 Papeete 2 - = 

Yeast nd salt sccsccoscouacccwcie-cee eee -- - 

Bacon! or. pork ,.c:-:stesanecessshapats: aaepeaeeeeenee re Fa 

Tea, sugar and butter ......:cuccs sone ast ae ‘ 

Sa ...sei-:-.seensssckcnenenptlen spe aga ee -- - 

Candles. .....ictsnieenpes eer - -— 8 

Geese ....:.nessnke ecueesen eee --- 

Small beer. .w.... 1.2 jccccg Gcdbeneanssenee es eUneeeppeen cee an 

iE | qiremrmerenestnerserten OE tan. “=e 

Potatoes:....5.Geescsegene-y-c< eee ee --- 

Thread and worsted.........ts9bnesseeeeeeees - - 6 

Total of the week .............0 — 11 6 
» per annum ........ ae 29 18 — 
ae 
Earnings per Week— 

The Man © xecctaccoses--osesecinesgs ena taeae ee - 93 
gy WOMDRDY \ essccisnaxcicnratestentneep eee meer fe S 
yy Children (.i2ei.-sc5c eee --- 

Total of the week ................ -—10 6 
Extra earnings in harvest ..............:s00 =a 


Amount per annum.......... 27 6 = 


To the amount of expenses per annum.... 29 18 — 


Add vent: <.scccheuact Gases tee IIo - 
» fuel... - - - 
» Clothes '.2..J...cieeeee eee I 16 — 


, births, burials, sickness, &e. .... - - — 


Total expenses per annum .... 33 4 — 
5 earnings a 2) ee ee 


Deficiency. ........-2ssoos-0.<sotee se 518 = 
Mvceedings © .,.....0:-<..sssaedctie eee —, (aa = 





Man 34, woman 33, eldest child 8, youngest 2. Man a shepherd, woman 
spins. Their bread is three-fourths barley, one-fourth wheat. They often assist 
two children, who are out at service. They are considered as very frugal. 


wy 


a ae 
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[Extracted from the Budgets économiques des classes ourriéres en Belgique, 


p. 37. By E. Ducpetravx, 1855. } 


(A.) EXPENSEs. 


I.— Expenses of the physical and material order. 


frs. c. 
( Wheaten bread............---s+s-sse0 15 60 
iia Do a eae LEE Se I4I 44 
OS SSG a alee a aaa = 
Vegetables, potatees  ............ 113 88 
|: a Ai a 12 48 
(.) Food Oa a on 30 «68 
SIAC EM, SOSH We nie tn 60° 32 
Salt, pepper, &. «................... 16 12 
Tea, coffee, chicory ................ 22 88 
Beer, cider, wines consumed iF 
A 2) OS Bo nnn alee ae 
(6.) Lodging, showing the number of at és 
eS Le eee 
(e.) Clothes. Distinguishing those of 
the parents and children............ ms 
A  actipeee —neresaoonvadnnenn 8 84 
ES SS ES Se See eee 27 56 
ES ea el ee II 
EE end a oe 
(2.) Hygiene and cleanliness, baths, &c. — — Ez 
(¢.) Medical attendance ..........................-. 20 
(j-) Repairs of the house, insurance ........ 1 56 
(%.) Purchases and repairs of furniture 6 24 
ee SiaLneee ONC LEXOD oo... eo ncaa oe = 
(m.) Stamps and petty expenses ................ — 52 
(z.) Expenses connected with industry 
(excluding the cost of | 5 20 
0 SE) gee ae eal 
(o.) Expenses of the garden «0.0.1... 4 68 
iT le sae SR EE 578 76 


2/6 
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* TIl.—Budget of an Agricultural Labourer near GuENt—Contd, 


S780 1G: 
(a.) Expenses of Worship sgietn eens ee 5 ae 
(6.) School expenses of children................ — 
(c.) Expenses of apprenticing children.... 2 08 
(d.) Purchase of books, prints, &c............. —_ 
(e.) Subscriptions of a moral, ole be 
tual, or religious object ........:... 
(f.) Subscriptions to mutual aid) us 
societies, provident societies, &c. 
(g.) Deposits in savings bank.............0000 -~ 
Total. .c..ccsscctauarenssescretnmepeeenete 2796S 





(a.) Frequenting the public house, coffee eee 
tavern, and consumption of be | I 56 
mented and spirituous drinks.... 

(6.) Tobacco. .:...:0hc.grse eee 4 68 

(c.) Losses at games (gambling), lotteries — 

(d.). Toilet ornaments, 4s... ienennen ee — 

(€.) = Theatres: cin innsstehe- eee ee — 

(f.) Public holidays and festivals ............ — 

(g-) Loans and pawn expenses ...........0 —_ 

Total di...) .0ccs:0n conus eee 6. 24 
Total EXPENSES 2.400 oee 587 60 


(B.) Income or AnNvAL Resources of the Family. 


firs. sc, 

Wages of the head of the family ............ 302 63 
. mother  4isss4s:setteee eee 28729 
childremtin.. 2, .oten eee 160ang 

Other income °..........; pefaed onset bdesteiduenelen etree 61 66 
Lotal INCOME 4.%....daneeee bas og 


II.—Expenses of the religious, moral, and intellectual order. 


III,—Eapenses on luxury, or resulting from improvidence. 


2 Tt ~~ vTivT tes 


nO ho 
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1V.—Budqget of the Year's Expenses of a Sheffield Cutler. Family of Man 
(aged 38), Wife (38), and Four Daughters (10, 7, 5, and 2). Another 
Daughter, aged 16, 7s Employed in a Dressmaking Business carried on 
by Relations, with whom she lives. 


[Extracted and much condensed from a budget of Lr Pray, 1851, 
| Les Ouvriers Européens, 1855, p. 197.] 


Total Expenses. 





Weight. | Price per a 
Kilo- Kilo- Value of 


grammes. | gramme. ne bogs a aan 

in kind. Saat 

I. Foop. eras 

(a). Food consumed at home. irs: Coup trac. | iteare, 

RPS LOU tea ccescgeecscosecoeasepseeraceose 577°0 | ~ 350 = 201 95 

VRE 8 ag nk 0 eer 9°0 | - 280 — Fay: 

JOYES oye BGS SAL a a ae 23°0 | - 690 aa 15°89 
Total weight and average price....| 609°0 | — 362 — — 

LI GSS HVACR, A SAP ess 20 a2 25 46 
Te ae Ae ee 12°0 I 380 | 16 56 — 
Total weight and average price... 200 | 2 116 = — 





Mixx and Eaes—Milk (new, 104 litres 312°0 


@ 18c., skimmed, 208 litres @ 9 ¢.) 32) 44 
COON D. ok hal Ree a 4 14 
UTES cal G8. 5 aR ‘0 — 


Total weight and average price....| 323°0 


Mrat and FisH—Beef, mutton, veal .... | 140-0 Pies: 





PIOP RO BCON A IATIN, GC, G,cdescressossssncscveoe 76:0 50 68 
FOLCTE cual "ay Jone RR no eer ey EO 135 
Total weight and average price.... | 217°0 — 
VEGETABLES and Frvit—Potatoes ........ 362°0 26 
Cabbages, beans, peas..........cseecseereees 1690 za 
ALPOLS ANG FALMIPS..2:..2..2.:0...0.c00s00c0000e. 4:0°0 4 00 
ae Nees gece csiescaopicarnossnccecss 12°0 3 84 
Lettuce, cress, celery .........s.0 cesses 720 9 31 
STDS a i a 2°0 — 42 
LESS RE ee 66°0 — 
Currants, gooseberries ou... eeseeeeeeee 12°0 aa 
Total weight and average price... | 735°0° — 
Conpiments and StimuLants—Salt. .... 170 I 10 
ROTI tls 3 03 es 
Ecos ocat: doc seoccsessessesseecs 1:0 — 62 
BUPAT.c.,.02..3. ME eliinrcsgansesseocssescerssens 49°0 55 89 
Coffee and tea ......cscccsscssoeeees Boe Strsdocsctare 75 33 06 
Total weight and average price... || 74°8 — 
FrrMentep Drinxs—Beer (porter) .... 11:0 4 05 
Treacle beer and ginger beer.............4. 193°5 278 





Total weight and average price.... | 204°5 
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IV.— Budget of the Year's Expenses of a Sheffield Cutler— Contd. 


Total Expenses, 


| Value of 












































c Goods j Money 
onsume 
in kind. apa. 
frs. (ieee. 
(b.) Food consumed away from home .....issesssereceeereres | — — 
Total expenses on Foo ............ iShuseioosessoentectaegs 106 81 | 691 66 
Il. DwEetting EXPENsEs. 
Lopeina—Rent (less the rent—31 frs. 25 ¢.—of the garden) — 179 25 
FurniturE—Purchases, 2 frs. 50 c.; sewing done gratis 
: 2 50 2 50 
by relations, 2 fts...60 C1..:sves deewtlssacet cereale arate ame wesseneen 
Heatina—Ooal, 6,s1ro kilos. @ 1 fr. 02.¢. per 100 kilos. — 66 40 
Liagutrna—Candles, 15 kilos. @ 1 fr. 15 Cu ssssscsscscsscesseeeseeeeees — igs 
Total DWELLING expenses ......... Ss iop ee neeeneeen af 0 2 00 URE ZO Rae 
IIf. Ciorues. 
WORKMAN’S CLOTHES |.:.0...0; csessees.c9ts0eee eee eee 7 50 75 00 
WIFE'S 5} -. clsesensobeagesegipeessiet chee tienen ta 10 00 37 50 
CHILDREN’S (4) 5, © ssepssssteosescostes autceee Beg htts nome ee ease nee eee mam 12°50) (Cree 
WASHING (soap, 26 frs. 45 ¢.; soda, 1 fr. 44.¢.; blue and i 29 14 
starch, 1 fr. 25 C.) .....cccner-svssdsonvnnslpenstenetease net saan 9 
Total expense on CLOTIES \irics..cso1sesvoroussvespan: 30 00 | 257 08 
IV. Instruction, ReEcREATION, MepiIcaLt ATTENDANCE, &c. 

FRELIGION | civsesescopeeosooes Sone ssohandpetobtedesorosten sae testy. ian maaan — — 
Epucation of three children (40 weeks’ school, 25 aey ea nohae 
paper, pens, cc, 2. Ges. 5010 )mic--yscnysbenecesn st eae eee 5 
PA TIMS | 5.s..csescegheagass sorpeneosssusseabapnetson eneeksece en nntateretny tartan aaa — 3°95 
AMUSEMENTS, &c. (keep of 12 canaries and 4 pigeons, 10 00 Gta 

5ofrs.; toys, 3 frs. 75 c.; cakes, &c., at fairs, 2 frs. 50 ¢. 4° 
MEDICAL ATTENDANCE (Club): cstecis:-sonescreot-teetieseeun eee = 61 83 
Total expenses on INSTRUCTION, RECREATION, 
and MEDICAL ATTENDANCE, QC. .......seceeees bee 139 3a 
V. Expenses connected with By-InpustRizs, DEBts, 
Taxess, and INSURANCE. 
By-Inpustrirs—N.B. The expenses connected with By- 
Industries (pig, fowls, garden, manufacture of ginger- 
beer), amounting to 740 frs. 67 ¢., are covered by the 
profits, and the surplus carried to receipts. 
INTEREST oN DuBrs—s per cent. on arrears of rent (un- | 11 85 ae 
GIANG ) 2 ..2...3068s-deecnanssanesuaecossadedeyesseleaged eet r 
20 per cent. on goods bought on credit, taking the tis: : 
form of higher prices © ...ccs:..:3 0000 ws 
OATES 3.5 cscesnctenadioeyvivsnaaupsoos Sbesuee cou ylagsinnsse tees tee mee aaa oe oa 6 25 
Insurance—Sick club, accounted for above.....ssscsesccscesecesees oan — 
: Total expenses on By-Inpustrizs, Drests 
Taxes, and INSURANCE ........00000 ones a ere 18 3 
Savines during the year (applied to arrears of rent) ... — 52 00 
Grand total) 7120.4... «nen uence 161 16 | 1,424 22 
nes J 








1,585 frs. 38 ¢. 
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V.—LExapenses of a Spring Knife Cutler at Sheffield. 
[From Blue Book Returns of Expenditure by Working Men, C-5861, 1889, 


: p- 25. ] 

Bee RUMOR Gir tantan tv evesscctcass aves ersncessbetneA ners ceun snes sootnonses 
MERE UMIN As Co epnt SECRET ee sean we vies eSnnnavacansdauentesacancivesddnesessdseveoss 
PURRTERECWRGRET WHER © cc.cisascevsaccossresscacvetenssyaceecsensosneaccars 
PRCEMME WV OOKIV ORTTIMOS | 50......0se.cescean secectraseontnsabonsenssserroaae 
BBE ERO TOR IV COL c.nc..scsaiones sasssocesscrasesascincecessovcapucas 
A VERAO OVETIIME POT WEL... .ccscisissscsssssvsscsrnserssavsneesenncs 
PGRGrIG POL year. SiCKMEGKS ....,.,.........ecorcsosscorencersndense 
4 * Want of employment ......... ce 
3 UEC UR aie a eo Batis aCe oe 
Average annual earnings, allowing for lost time ............ 
Number of family. Boys ............. 2 renee pes, Rear on 
“ Se OEE Se at ee 
BAR ETEIONE ML MV OR Ey PLING: <.2.sccccscs sseiveseesnssssncvacessverencescdacaticeeasa 
Se NRE MEINE LOLS ode flac vicsc dp ovcasees sdponcosagysoreresserets ondyisiy 
BEEP CRLIVVITCOMO OF TAMILY «socks. cs. nsessscseocgyeersonseesesees 
PNNNA OTUOE TOOMS OCCUPICK..5.....0....c0sesecccsessessveseersssessacss 
PTMOUIG Dal POP YAY LOL TONE .......:..c.scecsscrseeneserecsereee ses 
i oh MPALGYratess QC. Asis. s..e.e ess 
ra week for fuel and Jight «0... 
3 Re OXOMC, OF TOU cauessse. bias diane 
i pe GObMCAL OT-TICE 5... cceeescsscsvees 
a pee UtCh ers: Mest: ......c0c.000800 
x BM ECL caer codes dsncstvilveachescé septna: 
% " FLAS. ofl cae a a ae SR 
ce 2 wemetabies oh)ik actress 
5 ji) ASE ie Reins CCRT eae ee 
< PMO LUGOT Hoes cas vay Sacadbidaetupbenetss 
ce ARI ere (ht ane anne eee 
. a UG Mee aah Gere oe Cer ee 
i 0 CELE QOS cebaheeny Slevrrepe saan 
‘ RICO SCR renee, oe eee 
ages PORE CA irccccsegiipes raster et iahinnne 

‘ » salt and other seasonings . 
us Cron PLC KICK senhiteven aL. Ae 
# ae and trencle. c.caa, jeais 
x » beer or other beverages ........ 
Es » washing materials ................ 
§ eR TOT COUCH CON sincgesecdsveasstceeuctusssect 
ri week for books and papers ............... 
x VERE 10f TECTOALION 9... fo scccsscesesneeveates 
c 3 boots and clothing................ 

* a bedding, furniture, repairs 

a » friendly, trade or building 

BOGE YS cacsd Me chancnctes ceases 

A » medical attendance and 

PECTIC ene Sere ae tiei ele osc 
rs » travelling expenses................ 
Total yearly expenditure at above rates ........ 
MRAP ROD ae caat sactdiet see nyei de ant cuaaseeyseasssecsibicn 
PIG MOKE. | sescneesecessscger RPP Nas evescasch sees sce 


27 
Sheffield. 
Ss... 
114 - 

58 
2 weeks 
4 ” 

85. 

3 

4 

2 

40l. 

1251 

4, 
oe Sou Oy 

Eq Poy ed 
—- 2 6 
Ye 
st i Sone de 
- 6 6 
- - 8 
- - 2 
=e ie 3 
i me ce 
=—7 2 Eo 
_ I — 
ie 
= 2k 
Sy acta 
ea TN 
- - | 
ee 
> = 1 Oe 
Te ae 
Foe 
—- 6 


Gres 
Lone 
LiGlE6) G 
hee #40 


Ages of children 17, 15, 13, 10, 8, 6, 2. Wages are above the average of the 
trade. Three children are at day school and three at night school. 2s. per 


week for cost of tools is included in total of expenditure. 
bank, and 3/. in co-operative society. J. BLurnett. | 


Savings are s5/. in 
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VI.— Household Expenditure for Five Weeks of Railway Labourer, W ife, 
and Three Children (11, 9, 5). 


[Extracted from Life and Labour of the People, vol. i, p. 186. By Charles Booth, 1892.] 


Number of full adults .....0 3.3.13 ssen omen a, 3 
s. d. 
Supposed income, five weeks «0.0... 195 = 
Per week, per adult /2....cyreessaccepee ene 4 = 
Exnended in five weeks— 
Meals out<:..dsscsssecasmducae-caaieees eee BNTG 
Meat. ..cscciivscscceerceotertedtees cane teeta eae Toned. 
Liver, &0..0i ies. nine ee ire: - 4 
POtatOes.«,..sccsceser:seceertnineess hee ae ee 2 
Vegetables.....scccisssnte en. ge ee :. Saige nl ane 
Fish. .é..wiann ere eee existe —- 23 
acon acc eee er eee sh Me -— 10 
TWges Gincecsever socvsphanssgnctes gosh | jatar haem ~— 53e 
Cheese 4.9.05 t.c osceeice tine eto eee ces ner 
Set | ask lipsescsecseee contd asters censene tee — tae 
Butter and dripping Wo eee I 
Bread ...2......snseupstusesspsees Bone OE 
FOUY 51.00. .scessnysus ve oesde ahs ater — 9% 
Rice, oatmeal) &eaicccccn eereree e -— IL 
Fruit, jam, '&.2,.:..i.css ten eee | as 
SUQar’ .ibcscstscccencosss ove ne) (ne 2 10 
MAK o ccnessscceontsncendsonsuresl: eet ig 
Ted, cccnceossatecesevedesnenstoiniess seit Oedbaat cate te meaenm 4 "1 
Coffee, coC0a, 8&6. ..,.....::ea eee ee — 
Pepper, salt; &e:2 svete ssssecsenoensnensene - 1 
Totaliol food ’..c.jie:ts 07. Meee nee 48 4% 
Beer and tobacco \i:./:.:h:..;:.0e-beaseee ete Sune 
Fire and. light) ...:..::5-c00.s<stayeenreesstg eaten 9-5 
TRON; ., ssc.-sscneiepneteeept petiese Lecnbhotspae> AONC eee 25 = 
Washing and cleaning............ I cn 1 62 
Clothes, &c. -..ca0R Sletten 10 ee -— 10 
Education, medicine, &C. .....scscceseceesseeeees -— 4t 
Insurance, &¢. <itj..0..s0ese eee ee It 6 
Total -expended.....,......:sonseseetesere rOCma 
Or per, week :3).c:c0s1ts-.2e eee 20 -¢ 
Food per'adglt. per week...02:,.s.:1..:.;:.0n sss engnapee 
Rent ..sic.ci.. seyret ce ee 8 
Other expenditure (except en age gs 
and medicine) (ivr... ee ee av ; 
Addition... «.,..2e.:iesee yearn hs 
Price of bread (per quartern)............s.ss00 - 43 
» ‘butter’(perlb;) niet. eee — 8 
oo tee 9p Oli) “eveest ce emeesa serene eee 2 = 
» sugar esse osodl ae Cea oe 
Number of purchases of tea .3........scecsseee 5 
’, articles of foodilsas.cceeeeee 21 
ty other items » seis ee 12 


Remarks.—The husband takes 4d. a day for his dinner. Wife and children do not eat much. 
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VIL.—IJncome and Expenditure for a Year of a Coal Miner in Great 
Britain. Bituminous Coal. Cost of Living by Families. 


[Extracted from Siath Report of the Commissioner of Labor of the 
Unitep Sratzs, 1890. | 





A. DESORIPTION OF FAMILY— 





PSUR OG TUNVGE cee citaciscneyac2 20% sceeceedes 2,649 
MUN eee ceric gt fattcearscscneecasesasesoreee Great Britain 
WSO LUI caren o er aeakacgesesésuceaseoceoness English 
Occupation or condition of— 
eto cisco de wovoenss vons miner 
Wife (whether at home or at work) home 
Children (at work none, at 3 
school 2, at home 1) ............ 
SEEGER Le Hel ficctsscaeseonswovcevoesonesessvecees none 
Total persons in family ............ 5 
B. AcE anp Serx— 
BAe OI AMSG .sptavtiesnn0s.ceosrsereaceess 33 
LS) URAC audi ee) oa ce 33 
Age and sex of children— 
LSS) OGD ae 9, male 
OUI 28, Rel in o2 5, female 
PMI, decree ee rassaesacseecsvesesses- 3, male 
©. Sources or INcomz— 
INE SOG ores kcdcustcnarencsvees osseesosocoesess no 
Income from occupation of— $ 
CELUI! 2 Ae eS 478.64; 
De asc ccn. Yo gei sacs ovaresarosecvenvenss — 
LGC pe ee eae ean — 
PROREO eC LOC SING so ssacs..scceeseseseeses — 
BT RCRRR UT CCR Cents casscsyenesesssencueoceeees — 
EME rete ie na scaelersiecsccor ie: 478.64 Cost. 
D. EXPENDITURE FOR Foop— lbs $ 
SU Oe abaes coed Casuicw=nsccsonnvencsnscesens — — 
EE POO ICES re scasacdss.acichac-acotsessaceseness — 25.30 
Meat (not specified) ......scsccsesesne — 75.92 
Oe Oc MiayyerkeassdesaesNerswessbnocesees — 12.65 
MEET tree ode sagedsate iaevsadocdadeescsfeenesses 26 3.16 
TS uae ote ee 78 18.98 
ee 55.5 sgh ccetaducsarndsvecesesertes 26 12.65 
erases cyrsnnseseacsansnstotoceveree — — 
SO AEE ceases cassesevsncseeines ae: 104 4.22 
AEC esis cciadatassesosseosises galls. — 1.58 
EMER ee ei cessiccenswarssconeeeee bush. — 8.11 
CE We anarn tiv esccvcnsssncssuscascacctoersessvses — oo 
Re GMI edt esavesvacoesvnceeseeescesyaceneses os — 
OS oe ne ee ca 16.87 
PEPE TORUS Cele csc: sceteneseccascseeennes _ 39.42 
NN acon iyon sci snncvnsonnhonesnens — ~ 
eg po eset ee Aicusdano+soed2e06<.sd0aee van — T22 
BM ae ae sey 0s ssssio nesses sees one — — 
UTES SU A — —_ 
Vinegar, pickles, and condiments .... — — 
Vegetables not specified ............000.. _— 2.43 
Food not specified ...........:ecsscesosees — 41.86 
PRIETO secdoced ce cesveseciesvsooss — 264.37 
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VII.—Income and Expenditure of a Coal Miner in Great Britain—Contd. 























Cost. 
HE. EXPENDITURE OTHER THAN FOR Seo i 
Foop— $ 
Rent, TOOMS ..3..<csedeeescennceenes¥seboteayes — 
bf MCOBU ..ccepssvncentnrssastatenasds yam tee 40.06 
Fuel; Kind cniscsen) aeecev con tintesctg nee — 
5 QUBIALY 2c sveoencoescrnerestereneres — 
bye. | COB aCe yentiaces ots she henge er eae 12.16 
Lighting, Kind. .ccssespnse-nccbescneeosnaee a 
ay quantity ......0%6.. galls. — 
- COBE: iliacdeedtyseevcoeereteenee 4.38 
Clothing, husband .............0000 14.60 
- WILE vc. icc) scat 12.16 
. children: sn. eee 9.73 
Furniture and utensils ................ 2.43 
TAXOS:...ssdeccecosdbevacssadssctocecentneadet olay” — 
Pit expenses ....... See PWiatrs covdsensoRPSEBIVE ae 
Insurance, Property.......:..-.csssereere = 
+ life, fe.osseomeeshionace eee 8.44 
Organisations, labour ...............00 6.33 
O¢herskinss.cdoveee 6.33 
Religion |) scvekescoieveggtoneccen are eeeeeae — 
Charity cc )cc.cstoiesene te ae 1.46 
Books and newspapers... 1.46 
Amusements and vacation ............ 2.43 
Intoxicating liquors...........:.cssesee 18.98 
Tobaeco iss. kcolkptegeietee ante eee 12.65 
Sickness and death ...........ccesceeens 1.05 
ONG. Aossess.s.cocesemertects. wove eee Say 
Total for years incest 154.65 
F. Contrastep Income AND EXpENDI- 
TURE— 
Expenditure for— 
Rent :..$..2cascooneneomnthy tems eee eens 40.06 
Food. ..1.....00tostosuaseee iene een 2.64.37 
All other purposes .........:scceee 114.59 
Lotal .)...cieiscsiecsee tees 419.02 
Income from— 
Husband ssstseveneasenenonencssessneentee: 478.64 
Wife and children. ..........s.000-+ = 
All other sources .........csscesseseeee. me 
Lobel civ... ait eedte see 478.64. 
RUPP LTIS .cdecaskeutaacovcccscc teams ital 59°62 
DGTCTE oot eats lees vin teat ne ee Ae caeeg! | 


G. REMARKS, 2,649. Surplus in savings ) 
bank ; house fairly furnished........ 





aa —s-  . 
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VIIIl.—IJncome and Expenditure for Fifteen Weeks of a Slipper Maker 
in London. Family: Husband (38), Wife (37), Four Boys (11, 10, 
6, 1), Two Girls (8, 4). 


[Compiled by Ernest Aves, M.A., 1893 (not before published). ] 


Average weekly expenditure for fifteen 
weeks (25th September, 1892, to 7th 


January, 1893)— Bs id 
RPI eg a yurs 2 sent dxa.cspa svn every) 05 vas c6e%« Ay 9p BZ 
Other cereals (including flour and 4 
UGE U0 a i a ti 5 
PRCT COOKING IO Lab ......c...cscscuseessecs - 1 4% 
PARAM AVON TERI N .iclecs.ccskiesentsesstisccvonesots -~ 3 5% 
SE spheres vis bois -+ lsh -Sop)vabsicenneo - 4 
TRIE 65, A ak Re ae -~ = 4t 
DE ang «ganas? -aalesnipnncdesagn>+oe - - 45 
DUT eae, koe odunsapeeunce ccagiere - — 6% 
RE PRVOSOGRDIOS voyccccistedtengsncorsvagsceceaponse - - 23 
Peru (rreah ALA Avried) © o...i.0.. eles - - 64 
OE PIN L ohne ckevs. tsb ateatdncabvarnebisegeoesshes - 4 =} 
SPO ae Re BRS eee -— - 9 
MUTAGEN, bose. cy acess scverosceevsveecoonse - - 1 
PUP ECB OO friccsccaxsssasitvscsoescsenes —14 -4+ 
BE OL AGE ie oatp csc dncanchedoesnsoselannaseees - -11} 
SNe so snds Soknsacseencploesedanoorse - - 43 
Ocean lens canasnsesingvedahvgusiencounsnne - - 33 
ROR ER tec sn Sernl tescatcavsveWNvccvscewoss - - 33 
Te est ha ot) CO SEs pee rae ee ~ 1} 
BEE ee Bea kdb wd. <b ga rcbilie <bavaasracgive -~ = of 
CLINE Sg las Se 62 BI SR Mi a -10 -$ 
Washing and cleaning...............:.c.0s00 = I 4% 
Pocket money (to children) _ ................ me AS Ut 
Mvepaymient Of LOANS... .:..scs-.secasereeropoene - y 6 
Clothing and. hoote ...............osentsieceees - I 4 
Other expenses (house utensils, fur- a 
niture, medicine, insurance, &c.).... eee ae 
1 13 11} 
Gross weekly income (fourteen weeks 
from 2nd October, 1892)......:.::cecesee i eg Ch 
Deduct expenses of industry~............ -— 15 113 
Net weekly income (fourteen weeks)......:....cssssssseseereees 115 -4 
Number of purchases of tea (fifteen weeks) .... 81 
Weekly consumption of meat ........ccccsessessesees 3 lbs. to ozs. 
Price of bread (per quartern) ..............:....e0 4id., 43d., and sd. 
5 MARC DOD LD. Josey. isi iede Tasch eedecsssns ens hete 23d. 
is tea Fg) 0 Re Aer) EAS ec ot | Oe eee Is. 10d. 
ts OSS SE eres ie On ee Is. 4d. 
3 meat BAS A Da toate ees een 8d. and gd. 





* Material, completion of purchase money of sewing machine, occasional 
payments for extra help. 
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The family to which the above budget refers live in a small 
four-roomed house in east London. The husband was born in 
Germany, but was brought to England when about six months 
old. He was brought up in Manchester, but bas been in London 
for many years. The wife was born in east London, her father 
being a foreigner and her mother English. The family are Jews. 
Five children are at school. 

The father is an industrious worker, in busy times working as 
much as 80 hours a week (“13 and 14 hours a day are not con- 
sidered long in our trade”). His employment comes chiefly from 
a single employer, for whom he has worked for eight years. 
When without employment, if sufficient funds are in hand, he 
buys his own material, and makes up to sell in the open market. 
Material thus bought accounts for a considerable part of the 
expenses of industry, but hemp, wax, cardboard, paste, sand 
paper, nails, emery cloth, &c., have always to be found by him, 
and are estimated to cost 5d. for each dozen pairs of slippers made. 
Prices paid for making range from 33d. to 54d. per pair, and are 
declining. 

The wife helps a little with the making and does the binding, 
but even when the husband is in full work her share is not valued 
at more than 2s. 6d.a week. Most of her time is taken up with 
domestic duties. 

Most of the food is bought from a small neighbouring general 
shop, and high prices are knowingly paid for some articles, in view 
of the convenience of getting credit when hard times come round. 


IX.—LHuaplanation of Charts. 


The head of the family is not a skilled workman, but is a 
survival of the ‘‘handy men” of some years ago, who turns his 
hand to plumbing, house painting, whitewashing, &. During an 
interval of sixteen months, noted on the chart, another girl was 
born, whose age, in April, 1893, was one year and nine months, 
although she does not yet influence directly the consumption of 
food, not being weaned. The period of observation covers the 
reduction of 2d. a lb. in the duty on tea; this produced no effect 
upon the price per lb., which remained 18. 2d., though the woman 
(who did not know of the change) thought she had noticed an 
improvement of quality. Tea was not to be purchased at a lower 
price than 1s. 2d. before or after the change. The introduction 
of free education saved the family an expense of, nominally, 9d. a 
week, Coincidently with, and apparently in consequence of this 
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change, the family took to later rising in the morning; formerly 
they got up at half-past five to buy stale bread at half price, which 
the baker cleared out before he commenced the ordinary business 
of the day. They now said they found this too tedious to be 
continued. 

In the second chart, under the heading— 


Cereals, are included bread, flour, biscuits, rice, &c. 


Fat, ep butter, lard, suet. 
Meat, . butcher’s meat, fish, bacon. 
Milk, as milk and eggs. 


Vegetables and fruit, are included potatoes, other vegetables, 
dried and fresh fruit. 

Sugar 55 sugar, jam, treacle. 

Other items 2% condiments, alcohol, coffee, 
cocoa, meals out, &e.. 


Selected Prices. 


Bread, 4d. to 5d. per quartern loaf (4 lbs.) 
Butter (a substitute for), 8d. per lb. 
Sugar Ar ae ZO ees 

Tea .. e ye res20;, 


Discussion on Mr. Hiaas’s Paper. 


Tue Presipent (Mr. Cuarzes Boorn), after referring to the great 
suggestiveness of the paper, said he thought that the ideas involved 
in the terms extensive and intensive as applied to methods of 
inquiry needed some development. Intensive seemed to refer to a 
restricted area of inquiry as well as to complexity of detail, and 
extensive to simplicity in the character of the inquiry as well as 
to the amount of ground covered. These characteristics went 
together to a considerable extent, but involved different ideas. It 
was no doubt necessary that an inquiry extended over a large area 
should be simple, but it was by no means necessary that simple 
work of this sort should be carried out from a single centre. A 
large number of individual simple inquiries, if afterwards com- 
bined, would form an extensive inquiry. On the other hand, a 
single complex inquiry, in itself intensive, would acquire extension 
when combined with others, whether those others were equally 
complex or not. Whichever plan individual workers adopted 
would be useful. Above all it was not necessary for an extensive 
inquiry to proceed by sending out thousands of circulars, a method 
which was almost sure to fail. If the members of such a Society 
as this were individually to undertake quite simple inquiries, the 
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result would be most extensive, and might be very valuable, and 
he hoped that some definite action in this direction might be taken. 
He could not conceive any work which the Society was more fitted 
to do with its thousand Fellows spread over all parts of England, 
and represented in Europe and America; the area of inquiry could 
not but be extensive, and the more intensive the work might be in 
individual cases the better. Anyone inclined to adopt the elaborate 
system of M. Le Play would not only provide materia] in itself of 
great value, but would help to throw light, as Mr. Higgs had said, 
upon the results of simpler inquiries; and anyone attempting a 
simple inquiry should study one of M. Le Play’s budgets, in order 
to learn what are the essential points of even the simplest inquiry. 
Then with regard to the time covered, it was no doubt a very 
desirable thing to have a budget which ran on for the whole year, 
but it was not necessary. A budget of a few weeks might be of 
great value if it was accurate, so far as it went. He therefore 
hoped that those who might feel inclined to take up work of this 
kind, would not be alarmed by the idea that it was useless unless 
done in an elaborate way or for an extended period of time. They 
would perhaps find, when once begun, that the work was so attrac- 
tive that they would feel tempted to go on for the rest of the year, 
and if so, so much the better. Similarly with regard to including 
receipts as well as expenditure in the budgets. It was much more 
difficult to obtain particulars of income, and it was not necessary 
to combine the two. It was better to give both sides, but by no 
means necessary, for budgets which gave expenditure only had 
great statistical value. The work of obtaining the information 
put those who did it in touch with those of a different class, and 
would be found exceedingly pleasant, and the statistical uses 
which could be made of a series of budgets, arranged on a more 
or less uniform plan, were perfectly endless. 


Professor A. Marsuatt heartily endorsed what had been said 
by the President as to the interesting and suggestive character of 
Mr. Higgs’s paper. He was inclined to think that the extensive 
and intensive methods were really different things with somewhat 
different aims. The intensive stuvdy need not confine itself to 
such things as could be measured by numbers and represented in 
statistics. It might be more thorough and in a sense more human 
than an extensive study, in which the comparative method was to 
be applied by the mechanical means of mere numbers. It was 
thus of exceptional value to the individual who made it; and it 
was most important that before undertaking studies on the exten- 
sive plan and with a view to statistical tabulation, everyone should, 
if possible, make for himself a good number of intensive studies. 
But the results of studies by the intensive method were not so 
easily conveyed to others as were those of studies by the extensive 
method. It was true that Le Play’s work had so much genius in 
it that it would be well that people should read it in order to learn 
from him; but, speaking generally, if he were offered a pamphlet 
of fifty pages describing any ordinary person’s observations of a 
particular family, he should seldom proceed to read it through 
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with avidity, for such descriptions were apt to be tedious to read, 
and the time spent in reading them might often be better spent in 
direct observation. Statistical inquiries which were intended for 
the use of others should, he thought, generally be on the extensive 
and comparative methods, though based on a careful preliminary 
training in intensive studies. The object of intensive study was 
rather to get to know human nature. Intensive accounts had 
great value not only in the study of life as a whole, but also from 
the narrow economic point of view, because they can enter into 
minute details of expenditure which it would be impossible at 
present to tabulate systematically, though ultimately, when there 
were enough of them, they would no doubt afford a basis for 
statistico-economic propositions. But any two families differed so 
much from one another that if too much stress were laid upon an 
account without a personal knowledge of the family, the reader 
would probably be led astray. He quite agreed that the investiga- 
tion into the cost of production in the coal and iron trades in the 
United States was in many respects the most important inquiry of 
the kind yet published. To a great extent it was pioneering work 
in new ground; but it contained many statements that it was 
difficult to accept without further information, and thus its value 
for constructive purposes was considerably lessened. Referring to 
the very interesting diagram which had been shown by Mr. Higgs, 
he observed that the expenditure on meat was a great deal more 
than on cereals, and he doubted whether a family with an average 
weekly income of 12s. 6d. would generally follow this rule in all 
parts of England. The budgets he had seen of people who lived - 
in the country on such an income showed generally an expenditure 
on cereals twice as high as that on meat. There were great 
difficulties in interpreting an account, however detailed, concerning 
the life of a family with whom one had no personal acquaintance. 
Large numbers of observations were necessary so that the personal 
peculiarities of individual families might counterbalance one 
another. When they had got a little further with their statistics 
of consumption, they might estimate the total quantities of the 
chief commodities that would be bought in a district on the sup- 
position that the budgets which they had got were representative, 
and then they might check their results by getting from dealers 
and others the total quantity of those commodities that were sold 
in the district. If it appeared that the quantities calculated to be 
bought and those calculated to be sold were about equal, a fair 
start would have been made, and they might feel confidence in 
their work. If not, they would have learnt where to look for the 
weak points of their work, and could make a new and better start. 
There was a special difficulty in accepting the accounts of the 
expenditure of an individual family made after it had been con- 
tinuously under critical observation. Mrs. Marshall had succeeded 
in tapping a source which might prove useful in future and which 
avoided that danger, for she had obtained the accounts, kept in 
“‘Cassell’s Housekeeper,” of the wife of a working watchmaker, 
whom she had known when in service before her marriage. The 
entries had been made in the ‘“t Housekeeper” before she knew 
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that anyone but herself would see them, and were therefore 
specially trustworthy. Interesting as the figures in the paper 
were, he felt that many of them had been prepared after the 
persons knew that they were under observation, and this was a 
great source of weakness in all the budgets that had hitherto been 
obtained. Many people blamed economists for not writing more 
about consumption; but those who had worked on this subject 
had found that the material at their command was extremely 
small, unless they went into the general question of how money 
ought to be spent. Something like the whole imperial revenue, 
say 100 millions a year, might be saved if a sufficient number of 
able women went about the country and induced the other women 
to manage their households as they did themselves. Mr. Atkinson 
had brought out a very suggestive table comparing retailers’ 
profits on articles of food, and he thought it might be inferred 
from this table that if people saved 10 per cent. on the ultimate 
retail prices, this would amount generally to 20 per cent. on the 
wholesale prices; and this was a very important means of effecting 
a great rise in the real value of wages, without loss to anyone. 
Returning to the statistics of consumption, a great deal of infor- 
mation could be got from the managers of co-operative stores. 
There was no doubt that the notion of working for the public 
rather than for private gain was more widely spread among 
co-operative bodies than elsewhere. In many towns a consider- 
able part of the working classes spent nearly the whole of their 
income in the co-operative stores, and the managers knew the 
incomes of these men almost exactly. They could estimate pretty 
well how far a change in a man’s consumption was due to a 
change in his habits, or to a variation in his income or in the 
prices of particular goods. Returns from such co-operative bodies 
would save a great number of those errors which must arise in 
private inquiries. 


M. Patt pe Rovsters said that the school of Le Play was now 
divided into two branches with two different objects, the first of 
which might be described as philanthropic, aiming at the ameliora- 
tion of the people, while the second is rather scientific and aims 
at the amelioration of the method. The first branch is mostly 
devoted to the vulgarisation of the social conclusions contained in 
the works of Le Play; the second uses and tries to improve his 
method of observation to find new conclusions. 

The chief improvement brought into the method by M. de 
Tourville is the following. M. Le Play’s studies had convinced 
him that no social observation can be made unless it has its object 
in the prosperous individual family of the workman. This is the 
simple body which must be first analysed in social science, as 
simple bodies must be first analysed in the science of the chemist. 
But M. Le Play did not show how from the observation of the 
workman’s individual prosperous family, he was led to the know- 
ledge of the society at large. So, between the monographs which 
he published in “ Les Ouvriers Huropéens,” and the conclusions he 
drew from them in “ La Réforme Sociale en France,” the connect- 
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ing link was not to be seen. This is the gap which M. de Tourville 
has been endeavouring to fill, and the ‘“‘ Nomenclature of Social 
Facts” which he established for that purpose is used by his 
followers to find the features of a society as a whole, from the 
observation of some individual prosperous families. The method 
of Le Play is largely improved in that respect, as the monograph 
of the workman’s family leads directly and in a scientific way to 
the knowledge of the society it belongs to. 


Mr. Bengamin Jones said that he had been to some little extent 
connected with the efforts made a few years ago by Mr. John 
Burnett to procure some working class budgets, and he had found 
one great obstacle to be the dislike entertained by many provident 
working people to the endeavour to ebtain particulars of their 
income and expenditure. They thought that working people 
should not be singled out, but that inquiries should be made all 
round and in all classes. He would therefore suggest that they 
should try to obtain family budgets, which would lead to much 
more satisfactory results. A great deal of information could be 
obtained by applying to a village or small town the method—or 
even a more exhaustive one—that had been applied to the Hast 
End. In this way they could obtain budgets of all classes. The 
Society included among its Fellows some who might truly be called 
labour representatives, and he thought that as the Chairman had 
invited the Fellows to enjoy an interesting and attractive pursuit 
in collecting information among the working classes, so there 
might be provided for these labour representatives an interesting 
and attractive study in collecting similar information in the homes 
of the wealthy. What was wanted was to map out the income 
and expenditure of all classes in the country. He believed in 
checking wasteful expenditure, in whatever class it might be found, 
and the only way in which anything could be done in this direction 
among the working classes, was by teaching them the relative 
values of different kinds of food, the merits of different kinds of 
cookery, &c. But even then the total amount which could be 
saved by working people would be very small compared with the 
total revenue or wealth of the country. It seemed to him that 
wonderfully successful results could be obtained in the following 
manner: Map out clearly—whether by the “extensive’’ or 
‘intensive ” method, it did not matter which—the cost of main- 
tenance, food, and clothing, in our workhouses and prisons; then 
do the same among working classes, especially among the dock 
labourers, and government labourers, and those honest working 
people who were willing to work when they could get it; and 
compare the condition of these people with that of the paupers 
and prisoners. He believed these honest workers would be found to 
be in a far worse condition than paupers and criminals as far as 
comfort was concerned. They could then investigate the condition 
of the skilled artizans and lower middle class, whom they would 
find living in a state of moderate ease and comfort which they 
would not want to disturb, but which might well be improved. 
Going further up the scale they would begin to find out that the 
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enormous waste was among the rich, the stewards of the wealth of 
the country, and here he thought that the government should take 
steps to see that the wealthy justly administered the powers 
entrusted to them. He believed that by obtaining family budgets 
a great deal of good would be done, and the well-being of every 
class of the nation would be materially promoted. 


Mr. Joun Burnetr regretted that imvitations had not been 
issued to a few working men and their wives, who could have 
best explained the difficulties of ‘“‘making both ends meet.” He 
did not quite agree with what Mr. Jones had said as to the 
absolute necessity, in the first place, of having family budgets 
from all classes of the community, for to begin with working 
class budgets was to commence with that section of the com- 
munity concerning which information was most required. They 
wanted to know in what respects and to what amount the income 
of the working classes fell short, and until they had full know- 
ledge on this point, that class would stand very little chance of 
seeing effectual steps taken to improve their position. Working 
men naturally objected to inquiries of this kind, because their 
experience had shown them that, although those who collected 
the information might not preach sermons to them, the particulars 
they obtained enabled others to offer the: favourite advice: “ Why 
don’t you keep your expenses a little below your income and so 
make both ends meet and save a little money?” If the working 
classes could be taught that the inquiries had really underlying 
them an earnest desire to promote their welfare, they would 
gradually fall into the system, and furnish the information. 

The extensive and intensive methods might be very usefully 
combined. Budgets should in the first place be collected by the 
extensive method, in order to afford as complete a picture as 
possible of the income and expenditure of the people, and then 
a certain amount of information as to a more limited number 
of cases should be collected on the intensive system, to show how 
it was that similar incomes were expended with such dissimilar 
results. Statisticians wanted to know exactly the effect of a man’s 
social life upon his whole condition. The manner in which a man 
employed his spare time had a material influence on the expenses of 
his family, and unless statisticians could have a certain number of 
cases which had been collected in the first place on the extensive 
system, and afterwards submitted also to the intensive method, 
they could not get a sufficiently correct idea as to income and 
expenditure for the purpose for which it was required. The 
co-operative societies might supply a large amount of information 
on the extensive method. If the larger of these societies could 
be induced to issue coloured checks for goods sold in different 
departments, they might get sufficient data on which to base 
reliable averages of the expenditure of their members on particular 
commodities. The co-operative movement was now so vast that 
the managers of stores could give information of the highest value 
to students of this subject. Co-operative societies were now in 
many cases property owners, and the knowledge of the officials 
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extended over the whole range of a member’s expenditure, from 
house rent down to the smallest household requirements. 


Mr. Jzssz ArGYLE thought that it was possible to lay too much 
stress on the differences between individual families. They could 
find thousands of men of the ordinary sober, steady, regularly 
employed working class whose mode of spending their wages 
showed no material difference. The most practical method of in- 
vestigation seemed to him to be to conduct an extensive inquiry on 
simple lines, then to classify the results, and illustrate the character 
of each group so classified by applying the intensive method in a 
certain small number of cases. Many people appeared to think 
that the working classes generally spent their money at hazard, 
but that was not at all the case; the wife knew very well on what 
she would have to spend the money that came to her week by 
week before she received it. Mothers brought up their daughters 
as they had themselves been taught, and if they could trace a good 
steady family back for five or six generations, they would probably 
find the same method of expenditure running right through. If 
the differences were too much enlarged upon, no results would be 
reached, for it was impossible to take the intensive system over a 
very large area. 

One of the most noticeable points brought out by the tables in 
the “ Report of the United States Commissioner of Labour, 1890,” 
was that in the trades in question the Scotch appeared to earn 
more and have a larger surplus than the English, Welsh, or Irish. 
With regard to the price of meat, this was affected not only by 
the place, but also by the time of purchase; those who bought 
it late on Saturday night, though they did not get so good a 
quality, obtained it much cheaper. As to the argument that be- 
cause a working man was able to get along somehow in winter 
when work was slack, he must therefore be well off in summer 
when things were busy, he pointed out that in many trades the 
men lived during the winter on their earnings during the summer. 
Not that they lived upon direct savings, but their earnings were 
forestalled by pawning much of their furniture during the winter 
and redeeming it when summer brought them more regular em- 
ployment. A very inadequate amount seemed to him to be set 
down for clothes, particularly in Mr. Aves’s budget, where the 
amount was only 1s. 6d. per week for a family of eight persons; 
this defect was generally noticeable in family budgets. From the 
American returns it seemed that the Englishman, wherever he 
went, paid more for rent than the people of other nationalities, 
thus fitly illustrating the proverb that ‘‘the Englishman’s house 
is his castle.” Another old English saying, that two people can 
live as cheaply as one, was very aptly illustrated in these tables. 
The expenditure of a family of two, without any children, averaged 
about $7-dollars per 100 units; this fell to 50 dollars in cases 
where there was a family of five children. This showed the value 
of co-operation. One good reason for the adoption of Mr. Jones’s 
Suggestion in extending the inquiry, was that these investigations 
aroused a certain amount of suspicion amongst working people, 
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who might be disarmed if they got to know that the inquiry 
applied equally to other classes, in which case they would be found 
more ready to give information. 


Mr. J. Granam Brooks said that when in Berlin he had tried 
to test the accuracy of Dr. Engel’s budgets. He had investigated 
the expenditure of 38 families in a large tenement, and had found 
so much variation that he had been obliged to give up the attempt. 
On the other hand, in the Harz mountains he had found that there 
was a singular likeness in the budgets of some 80 families, so that 
it seemed to depend on the group of persons whether the variations 
were so great as to be embarrassing or not. There was one sign 
of success in America in the kind of work which Mr. Atkinson 
had done, and that was that his ovens had been recently adopted _ 
in several. institutions and cookery schools in New York and 
Boston. The walls of these schools were hung with scientific 
charts showing the nutritive power of different kinds of food. 
The thing called science produced a very strong impression on the 
imagination of the American working man. Where the daughters 
could be induced to learn something about cooking in these schools 
the effect reacted on the families. The girls did not mind cleaning ~ 
the stoves and kettles when they saw cultivated ladies setting them 
the example, and they became very eager to learn how they could 
be nourished more cheaply. A sort of reaction against the ex- 
travagance which characterised the American workman was now 
beginning to set in. Where these little centres of science were 
established in the States they exercised a real influence in the 
right direction. Mr. Brooks then mentioned the case of an Irish- 
man who had been induced to give up frequenting the public- 
house by his daughter being able, thanks to what she had learnt 
in one of these cookery schools, to give him better meals. 


Mr. Ernest Aves thought that the remarks made to the effect 
that details of income were of minor importance, required qualifi- 
cation. If this part of the subject were ignored altogether, some 
serious gaps would be left in our knowledge. In the first place, 
the variations in income week by week might not be reflected in 
the details of expenditure, and in the second place, we should have 
insufficient information as to the supplementary earnings of the 
family, such as those of the wife or children. With reference to 
Mr. Argyle’s allusion to the cost of boots and clothes in the budget 
he had contributed, it must be remembered that the workman in 
question was a slipper maker, who would, in all probability, him- 
self make and mend the boots of the family. Mr. Higgs spoke of 
the man whose expenses were exhibited in the charts as a plumber, 
but he was in no sense a typical representative of this, the best 
paid section of the building trades, and should perhaps rather be 
described as a ‘“‘ handy man,” in very casual employment. 


Mr. Grorce Haven Putnam said that Mr. Higgs’s interesting 
analysis of the budget of an average British workman, made no 
reference to any allowance in such budget for amusement expendi- 
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ture. The budget of an American workman of the same class, 
would assuredly include a regular weekly outlay for amusements, 
or what the men sometimes specify as “frills.” One of the diffi- 
culties of the American workman in making a wise utilisation of 
his resources was, as Mr. Putnam had found in his experience, the 
fact that the pay came at the end of the week, on the afternoon of 
Saturday, so that on the day which during the greater portion of 
the year was a part holiday, the workman had in his pocket the 
amount of his week’s wages. He was naturally disposed to use 
this money more freely in the excursions of Saturday afternoon or 
of the Sunday, than would have been the case if the money had 
represented what remained over at the end of the week, after 
making payment for the necessary weekly outlays. It not infre- 
quently happened therefore that on account of some wasteful or 
unduly liberal expenditure on the Saturday or Sunday, the budget 
was unduly straitened by the time that the following Thursday 
or Friday came round. To avoid this evil, Mr. Putnam said 
that the experiment had been tried in his own book manufactory, 
a concern in which about 200 hands were employed, of paying the 
wages on Monday instead of on Saturday. This plan met with no 
objection from the more thrifty working men, and was very much 
preferred by nearly all the wives, as the weekly excursion or amuse- 
ment expenditure could then be provided for out of the savings 
secured by the end of the week. The majority of the employés 
were however not satisfied with the arrangement, and after some 
months’ experiment and threats of strikes or other difficulties, it 
was found necessary to resume the Saturday pay-day. The 
difference between providing for luxuries out of the money saved 
or out of the full earnings, is of course a difference not of detail, 
but of principle, and one which may have very important results 
on the welfare of working men on either side of the Atlantic. The 
point seemed therefore to Mr. Putnam to be worth submitting for 
the consideration of the Society. 


Mr. Hiaas, in reply, said that the chart was rather a homage 
to what he understood to be the custom of the Society, but must 
be regarded as an imperfect portion of an imperfect study. It 
was not intended to be typical of every plumber in London, or 
even of the half-skilled. For the rest, he agreed with almost 
everything that had been said: he was in favour both of the 
extensive and of the intensive methods of inquiry; of having the 
income and expenditure shown wherever possible, and of recording 
expenditure only when income is not known; of having returns 
from those who were and from those who were not co-operators ; 
from societies and from individuals, and indeed from ail classes. 
Perhaps he ought specially to thank Professor Marshall for his 
very interesting suggestion. With regard to Mr. Jones’s desire 
that they should begin to collect budgets from the well-to-do, 
the budget of a duke (if it could be obtained) would form a large 
volume, and the advantage of reading through it would not be 
at all proportionate to that derived from a study of workmen’s 
budgets. He agreed with Mr. Burnett that by beginning with 
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the latter they had begun with what was simplest, most urgent, 
and of most general interest and importance. Some of the 
imperfections in the American report might have been avoided if 
those who had been employed upon them had been previously 
educated by the study of some intensive budgets. He had him- 
self noticed many untenable conclusions in them. ‘That the 
Scotchmen consumed more food was due, he thought, to unequal 
distribution of nationalities throughout the six industries: most 
of them happened to be employed in the steel industry, which 
was the best paid and best nourished of the six, so that Scotchmen 
in that industry not only came out well themselves, but they 
also brought up the average for Scotchmen generally. It would 
however be ungracious to criticise too severely this pioneer effort, 
and he had therefore contented himself with the suggestion, which 
had been confirmed that evening, that the two methods were 
really the handmaidens of one common purpose, and that they 
would do wisely to avail themselves of both in every possible 
direction. . 
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I.—The Agricultural Produce of the World. 


Tue United States Department of Agriculture has just issued a 
special Report dealing with the production and distribution of the 
principal agricultural products of the world. It must be noted 
that agricultural produce, in the American sense of the term, does 
not include either animals or the produce raised for consumption 
by animals. The quantities are stated to be taken, wherever 
possible, from the official publications of the different countries 
concerned, and the data are reduced to American units. The 
figures given—which will be found summarised in Table A at the 
end of this article—are averages, in the great majority of cases, 
of the results of ten or eleven years from 1880 to 1890: the 
exceptions will be found noted in the explanatory notes dealing 
with each country. In this table figures in ordinary type are 
official figures, the others are estimates from various sources, such 
as the Commercial Estimates of Wheat Production, Juraschek’s 
Uebersichten der Weltwirthschaft, &c. It is of course obvious 
that the produce of many countries must remain unknown and 
cannot be estimated; consequently such a table as is here given 
can be at best but a comparison of the aggregate produce of the 
leading countries of the world for some of the more important 
products. For some crops, indeed (for instance, in the case of 
tobacco), no estimate can be given for many of the more important 
countries. Hor the same reason, no attempt has been made to 
total the figures in the table; estimates, wherever possible, of any 
crop will, however, be found in the section dealing with that 
crop. 

The same report contains also figures showing the imports and 
exports of each kind of product for each country in the world ; 
and combining these with the produce, when known, an attempt 
has been made to deduce the net supply required by each country. 
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Space prevents us, however, from dealing here with more than 
the statistics of production, which present more novelty, and the 
details concerning the distribution must be sought for in the report 
itself. 

In the following remarks (taken entirely from the report 
referred to) it must be borne in mind that the bushels are 
throughout Winchester bushels,’ the standard used in America. 

Wheat.—The total of all the officiully estimated Huropean 
crops amounts on an average, during the ten years 1851-91, to 
1,088,000,000 bushels. If to this total we add the commercial 
estimates for recent years for Bulgaria, Greece, Portugal, Norway, 
Servia, Spain, Switzerland, and Turkey, we have an average 
European crop of 1,265,000,000 bushels. Hxcept in the case of 
Bulgaria, the commercial estimates are the average of the four 
years 1888-91. For the whole world, we have the following 
estimate :— 


‘Bushels. 
Officially estimated. %:.--)icc;.0- sees oe 1,8 73,013,000 
Commercial estimates, 1888-91 ........... ee seseees 293,551,000 
Bulgaria and Caucasus, 1891  ...........eceeeerees 114,292,000 








2280,856,000 





This estimate does not include the wheat grown in the 
Northern Provinces of China and some minor districts. The 
largest quantity is produced in the United States, after which 
follow, in order, France, British India, Russia (with Poland), 
Italy, Hungary, Germany, the United Kingdom, &c. With the 
exception of the United Kingdom and Belgium, Hurope is 
practically self-supporting, the excess in the eastern half being 
sufficient to balance the deficiency in the west. 

Maize.—8o per cent. of the total crop is produced in the United 
States ; the remainder is almost entirely grown in the countries on 
the Lower Danube and in Southern Hurope, Mexico, and the 
Argentine Republic. In Europe, however, it is nearly all used 
as an animal food. The principal exporting countries, after the 
United States, are Roumania, Russia and the Argentine Republic. 
The aggregate official estimates of crops are as follows :— 


Bushels. 

Hurope © 's...50.. 2a cee 311,821,000 
A B18... 0.5 0ckacds EO ee ee § 24,000 
AP rica 6.16.1... 54.s RO eee ee 23905,000 
United States ..:.,ii-5):.te nee ke eee 1,680,696,000 
Australasia i302... 6,798,000 
Melamds: .Jactics.s.iostesQetscotees eee 30,000 

Total (official) :......s:-ccrstsccssnrte 2,,003,074,000 





If to this figure we add Dr. Juraschek’s estimates—as given in 
Table A, and a doubtful 200,000,000 bushels for Mexico, we have 


1 1 Winchester bushel for grain =+9694.47 Imperial bushel; or 98 Winchester 
bushels may practically be considered as equivalent to 95 Imperial bushels. 
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an approximate total of about 2,300,000,000 bushels as the - 
production of the world. 

Rye.—96 per cent. of this crop is grown in Hurope, mostly 
in the east, where it is by far the most important bread stuff, 
Russia (with Poland) alone producing 54 per cent. of the world’s 
crop. Germany and Austria also grow large quantities. The only 
important rye-growing countries outside of Europe are the United 
States and Japan. The official estimates of the European pro- 
duction amount to 1,210,662,000 bushels; to this must be added 
some 57,317,000 bushels, which Dr. Juraschek calculates as the 
produce of other European countries which give no official figures. 
We thus have a total, for Hurope, of nearly 1,268,00c,000 bushels. 
For the world generally the total amounts to some 1,318,000,000 
bushels. Here again, as in all cases, such countries as China, 
and others for which no data at all are available, are entirely 
left out of count; the totals given can only be considered as an 
approximation to the production or consumption of the civilised 
world. 

Barley is a much smaller crop than the foregoing. It is 
chiefly produced in Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, United 
Kingdom, United States, France, and Spain, &c., in the order 
named. Besides the countries mentioned in the table, Algeria, 
according to Dr. Juraschek,*? also produces nearly 35,000,000 
bushels annually. The official estimates for Hurope amount to 
565,381,000 bushels, and the whole Huropean crop may amount 
to 640,000,000 bushels; while the supply of the civilised world 
may be taken to be a little over 800,000,000 bushels. 

Oats.—Russia and the United States together yield just about 
half the supply of the civilised world; the crop is also largely 
erown in Germany, France, United Kingdom, Austria-Hungary, 
Canada and Sweden. New Zealand yields a heavier crop of oats 
than of other cereals. The whole commercial supply of this grain 
' may be thus estimated :— 


Bushels, 
Hurbpe, official estimates ..............sesesaseee T,592,114,000 
PM EITYOLGT LUN 5 AP8) See. esc Acieks. 0. 34,050,000 
HEMEL CAs fa, 3 Los c0 ce Li erdes ss caceeseves-leesee 594,961,000 
UCTS SC ees ee eR 17,045,000 
Gammacaa (estimated) +..3......h.00cksiccascancstenesades 90,000,000 








2,328,170,000 





Potatoes.—The estimates of this crop are not so complete as 
those for the cereals already dealt with. Neither does it form so 
important an item in trade, as in most countries the production is 
about equivalent to the consumption; the greatest importer being 
the United Kingdom, and the greatest net exporter Germany, the 
total in either case amounting only to about 5,000,000 bushels. 
Official estimates for Europe amount to 2,663,506,000 bushels, of 


2 There are, however, official returns of the produce of crops in Algeria, with 
which Dr, Juraschek’s estimate agrees fairly well. 
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which Germany produces nearly 900,000,000 bushels, and in years 
of plenty over 1,000,000,000 bushels. Outside Europe the official 
estimates total 187,671,000 bushels, towards which the United 
States contribute 169,809,000, or go per cent. 

Tobacco.—In Europe this crop is grown to an important extent 
only in Hungary, Russia, Germany, and France. The official 
estimates for European crops amount to about 300,000,000 lbs.; 
adding Dr. Juraschek’s estimates for other countries, we have a 
total of about 442,000,000 lbs. for Hurope. This is exceeded by 
the amount grown in the United States. It is impossible to give 
any estimate for the production of the world, as so much comes 
from countries for which no data exist, such as British India, the 
Spanish possessions (Cuba, Philippine Islands, d&c.), Mexico, 
Paraguay, &c. Besides the countries included in the table, how- 


ever, the following may be mentioned :— 
bs. 


Ceylon u.....stevaueetin pena 55712,000 
ob RIVE! fs sencbecsdihe atin ye eee 18,359,000 
Sumatra t...csict Re. eee 24,007,000 | 
Cochin Ching .x.ccheccs eee aevere 4,987,900 


Paraguay exports some 7,000,000 lbs. and India some 11,000,000 lbs. 
annually. 

Butter and Cheese.—The only countries which attempt to 
supply an estimate of the production of butter and cheese are the 
following :— 























Butter. Cheese. 
lbs. Ibs. 
Austria (without Hungary) (1881-84) .. 138,057,000 141,150,000 
France (18823 ih). cee pa ae 165,017,000 252,359,000 
Tialy.( 1890 tia ties: -scc-. Gretta te eietoes 64,953,000 262,286,000 
New Zealand (1891) .escscccccsssssssesssessseesse 18,280,000 6,976,000 






It is stated that the milk used in the manufacture of dairy 
products in France constituted a little more than 36°7 per cent. 
of the total quantity in the year 1882. ; 

Large quantities of butter (real or imitation) are exported 
from Netherlands, France, Denmark, Sweden, United States, and 
Canada, while the largest quantities of cheese are exported from 
the United States, Canada, Netherlands, and Switzerland. It is 
in many cases impossible to separate the figures for butter and 
artificial butter, which are generally grouped together. 

Cotton.—The United States and Japan are the only two 
countries, growing any quantity, for which official estimates 
of the production exist. The average production in Japan 
(1880-87) is 137,641,000 lbs., and in the United States (1881-90) 
3,261,589,000 lbs. It is all grown between the limits of 35° north 
and south of the equator, and by far the largest quantity between 
20° and 35° north latitude. The following estimate is by 
Mr. Thomas Ellison, of Liverpool, for 1884 .— 
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Bales of 400 lbs. 


I SURDEE SSURDLES Gf Ae vsoohey 24 cakes oaks cil las aystots Soivese 47,035,000 
South America, West Indies, &c. ............ 300,000 
LEGER CCE a ies A ge he 254.50,000 
BPD LILSe Stiegl Res xd oestvess udfendhsiehcsansvsenps 1,425,000 
ST BEDE fs caves tases vhctonsvGolsrvachencbansh 132,000 
TUNER CVRIIEIER EC EOIAN. «<.nhcuuc3escbsiedocs ceabervenseacsee 120,000 
GACT COM RGD) a 100,000 
UT PU Maem stadia tai s.é< ¢ssscnnhinresdaphisesstsanees 625,000 
Africa (Egypt excepted) ......... cece 375,000 
Ttal Vy BTGUGTCCCO® ...15...c.s0.ececescssescsseeeesed ence 10,000 
PR TAB DMEIER IITA MGS 8 canndsagssvoaid dh svedhessnaetiods 2,000 

ACL HH kg sah GUE Ran Caren are 12,574,000 





These estimates are necessarily based on the known facts of 
exportation, population, and assumed consumption per capita. The 
following estimates of production in the four countries which are 
alone of importance have also been prepared :— 

















1890. 1889. 1888. 
Bales of 400 lbs. _ Bales of 400 lbs. Bales of 400 lbs. 
Re Lory tpcsiv ds Cx¥ib ai os. 364,707 329,166 453,348 
BME Nis svesteassevnn.... 946,856 740,047 633,098 
BU cosas icvessnsav vas. se 3,005,253 35314,593 2,907,046 
United States................ 10,790,110 9,057,069 8,593,521 
15,106,926 13,440,875 12,587,013 





Wool.—But few countries give an official estimate of their 
wool production. An estimate for the production of the whole 
world amounts (according to the Wool-book of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers) to some 2,500,000,000 lbs. 
Besides the countries included in Table A, the following, according 
to the same authority, also produce large quantities: Uruguay 
(exports, 1884, 42,000,000 lbs.), Mesopotamia (31,555,000 lbs.), 
Sivas (Asiatic Turkey) (8,300,000 lbs.), Peru (6,709,000 lbs.). 
A considerable amount is also produced in other Mahometan 
Asiatic countries—Thibet, &c. 

The only official estimates are as follows :— 


lbs. Ibs. 
Austria (1881-84) ............ 11,137,000 | United States (1881-90).. 280,700,000 
France (1880-89) ............ 104,172,000 | South Australia (1881-90) 43,602,000 
OE OS) 0) re 26,394,000 | Tasmania (1884-89) ........ 4,746,000 


Nores to Tape A. 


Austria-Hungary.—The official statistics are taken from the 
Statistisches Jahrbuch of the Ministry of Agriculture, in the case 
of Austria, and from the Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn, in the 
ease of Hungary. The production of wheat has varied little in 
Austria, but in Hungary both acreage and production have in- 
creased, and since 1886 the empire has become an exporting 


i 
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country. In Hungary the production of tobacco is steadily de- 
creasing. | . 

Belgium.—Official figures are taken from the Annuaire Sta- 
tistique de la Belgique. The acreage is returned but once in ten 
years, and each year an estimate of the yield per acre is made of 
the various crops; the total produce is then calculated from these 
two data. The figures in the table are based on the area in 1880. 

Denmark.—The statistics of production are from Sammendrag 
af Statistiske Oplysninger and Statistiske Meddelelser. 

France.—Official returns are from the Récoltes de la France en 
1880, Statistique Agricole Annuelle, and the Bulletins du Ministére 
del Agriculture. The production of wheat is fairly constant; that 
of maize is steadily declining. The production of wool is taken 
from the Annuaire Statistique de la France, and the figures show 
an increase of nearly 50 per cent. from 1880 to 1889. 

Germany.— Returns taken from the Statistisches Jahrbuch fir 
das Deutsche Reich. There has been a steady but slight increase 
in the acreage and production of grain. This country is by far 
the largest potato-growing country in the world, and the greater 
part of the produce is consumed at home. Tobacco cultivation is 
apparently declining. 

Italy.—The figures are from the Annuario Statistico Italiano. 
The years, on the returns for which the averages are based, are as 
follows: Wheat, maize, rye, and oats, 1884-91; barley, 1884-92 ; 
potatoes, 1884-90; and tobacco, 1881-90. 

Norway.—The only official data for this country are for the 
year 1875, and are taken from the Statistisk Aarbog for Kongeriget 
Norge, 1891. : 

Sweden.—The official figures are from the Jordbruk och 
Boskapsskotsel. 

Netherlands.—Returns taken from the Jaarcijfers over 1890 
en vorige Jaren, No. 10. They deal with the years 1880-87. 

Portugal.—T he data in the table are the average of the three 
years 1882-84, taken from the Annuario for 1885. A later estimate 
made by M. Louis Graudeau is as follows :— 


Bushels, : Bushels. 
Wiheat:.:.)..Stude 8,512,000 Oats ae 426,000 
MVE HIZO eho ereceenee ee 2,0,226,000 
Rice vccudeecs 6 
US ba A er en oe ae 6,640,000 596,000. 
Barley: «vad -aiesat 1,g986,c00 Potatoes ties. 8,212,000 


Roumania.—The produce, as to which data for the two years 
1890-91 only are available, are from the Buletin Statistic General 
al Romaniet, 1892. 

Russia and Poland.—The figures on which the averages are 
based, and which begin in 1883, are from the Annuaire Statistique 
de la Russie for 1890, and the Résultats généraua de la Récolte en 


Russie, 1891. In the case of Poland the returns, contained in the — 


last mentioned volume, date from 1888 only. No official statement 
is available for Finland or the Caucasus, and these two provinces 
are accordingly: excluded from returns dealing with Russia. 


wd be an | 
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Nearly half the wheat crop, and very large quantities of other 
cereals are exported, the imports being quite insignificant. 

United Kingdom.—The agricultural produce statistics date 
only from 1884, and cover the period 1884-91. They are from the 
Agricultural Produce Statistics of Great Britain, and are exclusive 
of the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands. The acreage of 
wheat is steadily declining. 

British India.—Official estimates for the years 1885-91 are 
available only for the production of wheat; they are from the final 
memoranda on the Wheat Crop of India, issued by the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department of the Government of India. The figures 
include native states as well as British provinces. 

Japan.—The authority used is the Résumé Statistique. de 
lL Hmpire du Japon, 1891. For maize, potatoes, tobacco, and cotton, 
the average is for the years 1880-87. 

Natal.—The data are from the Statistical Abstract for the 
Colonial and other Possessions. 

Canada.—The Statistical Year Book of Canada for 1891, is the 
authority from which the estimates of the production of wheat 
are taken. For the remaining agricultural produce there are 
official figures for the provinces of Ontario and Manitoba only. 
The averages are as follows :— 


























Ontario. Manitoba. 
Bshls. Bshls. 
DV NORE). cats icer ss... 2'7,838,000* 10,227,000§ 
MERROW se .selgetise: 6,607,000+ — 
12972. a ee 1,736,000f ame 
US Fd Coy) En eee 19,959,000f 1,699,000|| 
EY ES ee eee 60,252,000f 4,334,000|| 
Potatoes. .....:..6..:.... 19,435,000f 2304,000]| 
* Average of 1881-91. tf 1882, 1884-91. £ 1882-91. 
§ 1883-91. || 1883-87 and 1889-91. 





Maize and oats show a steady increase in Ontario; barley does 
the same in Manitoba. The average of wheat production in the 
latter province is greatly raised by the harvest of 1887 (12,750,000 
bushels) and by the large increase in acreage, combined with good 
harvests, in 1890 and 1891, when the production was 15 and 24 
million bushels respectively. In no other year did the production 
reach 8 million bushels. A similar remark applies to oats in this 
province: the amount in 1891 being over 15 million bushels. 

For the other provinces the production has been estimated in 
the census returns of 1881, as follows :— 








Wheat. Oats. Potatoes. 

Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. 
British Colombia. ............ 179,000 261,000 489,000 
New Brunswick................ 538,000 3,401,000 7,180,000 
PVGVESCObIA, <oi.cc..c..0c0.v 546,000 1,932,000 7,611,000 
Prince Edward Island .... 564,000 3,650,000 6,233,000 
OG er 2,088,000 20,620,000 15,342,000 
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United States.—The averages are deduced from the returns in 
the official work of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
This country grows the largest quantity of wheat, maize, oats, 
cotton, and tobacco of any country in the world. Agricultural 
products form some 73 per cent. of the total exports from this 
Republic. The production of maize, barley, oats, potatoes, 
tobacco, and cotton, shows a steady increase, while the other 
products are, on the whole, fairly stationary. The averages in 
all cases are based on returns dating from 1881, but in the case 
of rye, barley, potatoes, and tobacco, such returns have been 
discontinued since 1888, and the period considered is consequently 
only an eight-year period. 

New South Wales.—Figures taken from the annual Statistical 
Register. The production of wheat has nearly doubled between 
1880 and 1890, while that of maize is also increasing. The 
production of tobacco increased largely till 1889; but the acreage 
in 1890 was little more than two-thirds of the acreage, and the 
produce exactly half the produce, of 1889. _ 

New Zealand.—The data are contained in the annual Statistics 
of New Zealand, and the period covered is from 1883 to 1891 
inclusive, except in the case of maize and rye, for which the first 
return was made in 1888. Wheat seems on the whole to he 
declining, but potatoes are steadily increasing. 

Queensland.—The returns used are from the Statistics of the 
Colony of Queensland. The production of wheat fluctuates very 
much, as does that of barley. Maize, oats (a very small crop), 
and tobacco are on the increase. . 

South Australia.—The Statistical Register of South Australia 
is the official source of the returns for this colony. The acreage 
under wheat has remained pretty constant, but the produce varies. 
Oats are increasing. There are returns only for the years 1881-85 
and 1890-91. 

Tasmania.—The averages are based on the returns in the 
annual Statestics of Tasmania. Potatoes are increasing. 

Victoria.—The Victorian Year Book supplies the necessary 
figures. The cultivation of maize is being rapidly developed, 
the quantity raised in 1891 being more than eleven times the 
amount in 1881. Oats and potatoes also show a satisfactory 
increase. There is a sudden drop in the production of tobacco 
in 1890 to 462,000 lbs. and in 1891 to 36,500 lbs. 

Western Australia,—The figures are taken from the Western 
Australian Year Book. So far as concerns those cereals for which 


returns are made, there is a steady increase in the production of 
each kind. 
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Produce of Wheat, Maize, Rye, Barley, Oats, Potatoes, Tobacco, and Wool, in the most 
important Countries of the World. 
(000s omitted.] 

















Wheat.» | Maize.» Rye.> Barley.> Oats.b | Potatoes.| Tobacco.> Wool.¢ 
eo _W. bshls. | W. bshls. | W. bshls. | W. bshls. | W. bshls. lbs. lbs. 
 44,695,|. 17,316,} 78,625,| 51,505,| 99,3827, |306,985,| 7,507, NO L5G 
115,834, |' 92,092,| 48,331,| 46,401,| 54,790, |102,384,)126,429, 43,146, 
F 17,980, |) — 17,121,] 3,623,| 26,607,| 99,487,| 6,618, 4,409, 
4,838, — 16,815, | 22,599,| 31,496,| 13,405, <i en 
309,433,| 26,563,| 69,281,| 50,543, | 246,061, |396,746,] 43,742, | 124,803, 
92,862, — 228,068, | 100,948, | 299,556, |891,732,) 90,883, 54,854, 
6509.2 — a 2070 a 176.987, = 
122,288,|. 80,722,.|  4,429,| 8,8<9,] 17,290,| 26,791,} 9,985, 21,385, 
B58, —~ MOSH) naaa2s rn 951795) 220,274, — — 
3,673, — | 19,727,| 14,141,| 53,497,| 48,640, 1,501, 3,307, 
5,748, — | 10,786,| - 4,928,| 12,452, | 62,947,| 6,275, — 
7,778; 145459, 4,843, 2,118, 993, ie pe 10,362, 
49,640,} 61,003,] 4,304,] 19,342,| 7,470,| 1,640,| 6,785, — 
2293916, 19,565, | 668,589, | 143,357, | 585,092, |300,315,|772,457, | 297,500, 
12,351, _- 43,695, | 10,548,| 30,701, |164,126, — =e 
ton — 10,782, a 9,931,| — 441, rar 
8,065,|' 10,782,|  1,702,| 3,727,| 2,270, — 3,307, se 
73,245, 22,132, 20,997, 49,372, 1,377; i i: 66,138, 
2,622,|) — 1,986, So 5.107 1 4,409, = 
Ean } 21,281,| 20,146,| 21,849,| 9,364, — { eo i 
ergs ey 840 e  AF O42 | 8 2594 5,115, Ket 
77,677,;.  — 1,702,| 80,185, | 167,307, |228,093,, © — 147,475, 
h India ........ 254,927, |; — — — — a — 72,000,4 
13,858, |: 576,| 22,411,| 32,027, — 1,590,| 41,324, — 
37,339, ae tot or Terk cm <4 
22.431,| | — fe 2+ = as a aa 
12,969,| — ac — = = = — 
10,381,| 13,336,| — DO <t nd 2,800, 
3,865, — — _— a — — \ + ae 
10, bye ip hoe — oa — 163, 251, 12h ee 
39,899,| 6,403,| 2,000) 27,849,| 90,000) — ae 42,000, 
439 767, 1,680,697,| 25,340,| 54,992, |594,961, |169,809,/499,056, | 307,700, 
28,708,| 19,017,; — ~—- — _ — 376,700,° 
15,175, Poa) 2837,; — = = ste 
4,240, 4,561, 16, 118, 419,| 1,647, eee} 
8,008, 242, 43, 989,| 11,209,| 4,976, 
106, 1,741, bis 14, 5, 439; 124, | 
11,391, = -- 184, 79, 784, — >| 550,906, 
759, — 108, 700 le ee, — 
11,446, 261, 15,| . 1,182,| 4,644,| 6,103) 1,019, 
345, 2; — 81, 28, 45, — 








_ All quantities in this table are averages of official estimates, except those in italics, which are 
mated from the following sources :— 
_ * The estimates are averages of commercial estimates for the four years 1888-91, except in 
the e case of Bulgaria, for which country the commercial estimate for 1891 is given. 
i i » Estimates from Juraschek’s Uebersichten der Weltwirthschaft. 
_. © Estimates for the single year 1891 of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 
* Exports, 1885-86. ¢ Exports, 1885. 


& These estimates are given in the Report without other authority. 
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Il.—Local Taxation. 


AN inquiry has recently been issued by the Right Hon. H. H. 
Fowler, M.P., into the local taxation in England and Wales, with 
especial reference to the proportions borne by urban and rural 
ratepayers, and different classes of real property in England and 
Wales. It is now more than twenty years since the results of 
a similar inquiry were published, and the following summary 
extracted from Mr. Fowler’s report’ will serve to show generally 
the increase of local taxation, first during the fifty years preceding 
1868, and secondly during the last twenty-three years. Full 
details of the various changes that have taken place since 1868 
will be found in the Report itself. 


In 1871 Mr. Goschen (who then presided over the Poor Law 
Board) made an inquiry into the progressive increase of local 
taxation, with especial reference to the proportion of local and 
imperial burdens borne by the different classes of real property. 
He also inquired into the system adopted in foreign countries for 
raising the funds neeessary for local purposes, and endeavoured 
to ascertain, as accurately as possible, whether the proportion of 
taxation borne by real property in this country was in excess or 
not of the share borne' by the same class of property elsewhere. 

In his report of the results of that inquiry, Mr. Goschen, in 
the first instance, analysed the receipts and expenditure of the 
local authorities of England and Wales for 1868, the latest year 
for which statistics were then available, distinguishing, as far as 
practicable, the transactions of urban and rural authorities. He 
next dealt with local.rates for:'the purpose of showing— 


1. Historically-— 


(a.) What had been the increase during the preceding 
fifty years in the gross amount of money levied by rates at 
different periods P 

(b.) What rates exhibited the greatest comparative in- 
crease P 

(c.) Whether the increase in the value of the property 
bearing the burden of rates had been greater or less, in pro- 
portion, than the increase on the sums collected? And 

(d.) How the increase in value and the increase in the 
burdens borne had been distributed between lands, houses, 
and other classes of real property, respectively ? 


2. Geographically, in what parts of the country the increase 
in rates, if any, had been most marked. 


3 «Report of the Right Hon. Henry Hartley Fowler, M.P., President of the 
Local Government Board, to the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of — 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, on Local Taxation, with especial reference to the 
proportion of Local Burdens borne by Urban and Rural Ratepayers, and different 
Classes of Real Property in England and Wales.”— Parliamentary Paper, No. 
168. 1893. Price 1s. 7d, 
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The conclusions at which Mr. Goschen arrived are summarised 
at the end of his report as follows :— 

“1. The increase in local taxation in England and Wales has 
been very great—less than in other countries, but, nevertheless, 
so considerable as to justify the especial attention which it has 
aroused. 

“2. Speaking broadly, the increase* in direct local taxes has 
been from 8,000,000/. to 16,000,0001. 

“3. The greater portion of this increase—at least 6,500,000/.— 
has fallen upon urban, not upon rural districts. 

“4. Of the total increase, 2,000,000/. are due to the poor rate, 
5,000,000/. to town improvement rates, and 1,000,000/. to police 
and miscellaneous purposes. 

“5. The increase in rateable value has during the same period 
been extraordinarily great, and has followed, to a certain extent, 
the course of the increase of local taxation, being greater in the 
urban and manufacturing than in the agricultural districts. 
Nevertheless, the increase of rates has approached more nearly to 
the increase in the rateable value in the four counties, Middlesex, 
Surrey, Lancashire, and West Riding, taken together, than in the 
remaining counties of England. 

“6. The statistics of separate counties, the division of the 
country between urban and rural unions, the analysis of various 
kinds of rates, the comparison of the imposts on houses in England 
with corresponding burdens in other countries, the mode of valua- 
tion in England as compared with that followed elsewhere, all 
point to the conclusion that house property in England is very 
heavily taxed. 

“7. An historical retrospect seems to prove that, as regards 
the burdens on lands, they -are not heavier than they have been 
at various periods of this century, nor as heavy as they are in 
most foreign countries, the increase in the special rates falling on 
lands, such as county and highway rates, having been insignificant 
as compared with the increase in urban rates. As regards the 
poor rate, the burden on lands in the country generally, whatever 
may be the case in special districts, has increased very slightly in 
amount, and not at all as regards the rate in the &. 

“8. The poor rate, as regards towns, has undoubtedly in- 
creased, and caused new burdens in many places. In those rural 
districts where the poor rate is now high, it has, with few ex- 
ceptions, always been high, and constitutes an hereditary burden 
which has at all times been heavy, but which has gradually been 
lightened by the transfer of a portion of it to other kinds of 
property. 

“9. The consideration of the increase in the burden of local 
taxation must be viewed in connection with results obtained by 
the expenditure incurred. Of the average increase of 8,000,000l., 
that portion which is due to the poor rate, 7.e., 2,000, oool., may 
be regarded as a lamentable increase of burden, " except SO far as 
it represents, not an increase in pauperism, but the more humane 


4 I.e., during the preceding fifty years. 
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and, at the same time, more costly treatment of the helpless, the 
sick, and the insane. For the increase in the item of county police, 
amounting to upwards of 500,000/., it may be said that a distinct 
equivalent in value is secured. As regards the increase in mis- 
cellaneous purposes, amounting to about 500,000/. spent on regis- 
tration, vaccination, burial boards, and on some of the objects to 
which the county rate is applied, the same principle would apply. 
A small portion only of this sum is analogous to the poor rate, 
which is.a burden imposed on taxpayers, from which they may be 
said themselves to derive no benefit. 

“There remain the 5,000,000/. of urban rates. This sum 
represents the municipal expenditure of our towns, the lighting 
and paving of the streets, sanitary improvements of every kind, 
and public works of various descriptions, from vast enterprises, like 
the Thames embankment, the main drainage of, the metropolis, and 
the many important works undertaken at a large outlay by Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and the other large growing towns of the north 
of England, to the smaller but innumerable operations which have 
been instituted, by the seven hundred local boards established 
during the last ten years. A great. portion of the outlay on these 
purposes. must be regarded as remunerative in many senses, and 
as being not so much a burden as an investment.” 

The interval which has elapsed since 1868, has been an eventful 
one in the history of the local. taxation ofjthis country. It has 
been marked by a far larger increase in the amount of local rates 
falling directly on real property than was found to have taken 
place in the preceding half century. This increase has been mainly 
due to a continuous growth: in the expenditure for municipal, 
sanitary, and other purposes incurred by urban authorities. It is 
also attributable to the imposition by ParHament of new charges 
on real property, of which the: most important are those created by 
the Elementary Education Acts, in connection with the provision 
of public elementary education by school boards. In addition to 
these causes, the reduction in the-‘ indirect local taxation,’ brought 
about by the abolition of turnpike tolls and the London coal.and 
wine duties, has thrown additional charges on the direct local 
taxation so far as the deficiency thus created has not been supplied 
by Treasury grants, and the transfer of imperial revenue from the 
State to the local authorities. These subventions in 1868 formed a 
comparatively insignificant item in the receipts of local authorities. 
Since then they have largely increased, and the relief thus given 
to the rates has been supplemented by the transfer to the State of 
certain duties formerly devolving on the local authorities. 

Adopting the classification which now prevails, the following 
summary will give the sums received and expended by the various 
classes of local authorities in 1868 and 1891 :— 
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1868. 1890-91. 

Local Authorities. Receipts, | Expenditure, | Receipts Receipts, | Expenditure| Expenditure, 
acta including other ineiudin not including 
ee that out of than from 8 | defrayed out| that out of 

Loans. Loans. Loans. Loans. of Loans. Loans. 
URBAN. £ £ £ £ £ £ 


— (a.) Metropolitan. 
jor Law Authorities ............ 


Se ey 


2,129,343] 2,303,393| 2,662,830} 2,820,557 
54,794 83,294 48,283 69,626 


77,027| . 146,427 74,184} 113,076 
8,199 3,199, 8,238 45238 
39,208 59,208 40,735 70,910 


2,047,089 | 2,006,221 
35,270 345915 


Rete eee eee rereseeeee 


Peet eer eereresecrre 





6,276 5,804 11,564 11,564 5,020 5,020 

litan Vest d ih 
Be oi Pctde, ee ane | [1,428,557 1,469,223 | 2,068,106] 2,227,406] 2,102,875] 2,289,507 
on County Council ........ —*t 2,559,842] 2,610,270] 1,401,727) 2,009,406 


— _— — 


1,407,774] 1,525,266} 1,836,828) 1,388,618 
803,330} 806,330] 749,467) 871,744 
355,441] 355,441) 385,281} 335,231 






opolitan Board of Works 2,109,330 | 1,935,495 
missioners of Police ot 692,040 


Pere eseecscsrees 


701,118 


oration of London........ 

missioners of Sewers \ 1,824,656 | 1,771,096 

the City of London i 

ing Committees of 

per Lunatic Asylums 

chwardens (Church rate) 
London, Beet 

went’s Park, Ke............. 


3,089 3,085] 48,679/ 43,679 
5,724 5,724 5,576 5,576 


— —> 


30,667 31,462 
72,982 92,470 


49,667 | 50,739 


| 1,758,868] 2,008,868] 1,738,554} 1,960,248 





3,291,5344| 8,078,246¢ J11,272,306 (2,14.9,479|10,547,682| 11,986,436 











(} 3,385,703] 3,750,133] 2,789,980} 3,174,120) 
| 


| 12,6277 ,422|15,092,844|12,840,647/15,779,737 
3,779,500 | 7,016,983 
3,559,982| 4,417,155] 3,576,528) 4,418,417 


124,408} 242,083} 141,299) 273,195 


Pee eee eerste eerare 


Peer een eereereesseoses 


ghways (Boroughs) ............ 
‘missioners of Baths and 


20,510 21,622 


1,412 1,412 1,642 1,642 


57,922 57,947 5,056 5,056 3,861 3,861 


COU ee ey 


Pier, and Dock 


BUMOCCTDS ands cs ecccese0csc..s0. 2,768,664] 3,109,327} 2,659,321) 3,000,867 


1,835,386] 2,228,444] 1,925,463] 2,302,556 


1,945,805 | 2,071,796 


— — 





8,803,737 | 9,168,348 }|24,308,033|28,846,454/23,938,691/28,954,395 





_ * No returns were received from these authorities before 1882. 
_ + The sums received and expended in 1868 by the County Authorities of Middlesex, Surrey, 
Kent in respect of the areas then forming parts of those counties, but now in the county of 
on, are included in the receipts and expenditure of County Authorities under the heading 
rban and Rural.” : 
t The receipts and expenditure of the Commissioners of Police of the Metropolis have been 
rtioned between the metropolitan and extra-metropolitan parts of the district, on the polic > 
received from those parts in 1868, and on the Rentals for the Police Rates in 1890-91. 
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1868. 1890-91. 
Local Authorities, Receipts, | Expenditure, | Receipts | Receipts, 
: . including other cnelnds 
including that out of than from | MCucng 
Loans. Loans. Loans. Loans. 
URBAN AND RURAL. £ £ £ £ 

















Poor Law Authorities Seven: 22.665! 6 
Metropolitan)........0:.cc.0-4 Meee 19715283" 

County Authorities «0.0.0.0... *2,292,948| *2,3 19,348 

Commissioners of Police of : 


5,146,821) 5,256,281 


the Metropolis (Extra 130,011 1315916 436,963 
Metropolitan) f ................ 


Visiting Committees | 


403,304 


83,907 83,907 


County and Borough 
Pauper Lunatic Asylums 
Port Sanitary Authorities _.... 
Burial Boards (Extra Metro- } 
POLAT ) pie. s..e ne rseete Sees 
Bridge and Ferry Trustees . 
Commissioners of Sewers........ 
Drainage, Embankment, and 
Conservancy Boards ........ 
Salmon Fishery Conservancy 
DOards ee ees... ka coho 
Churchwardens (Church | 
rate) (Kxtra Metropoli- 
DENY Peet ata en ene eee eee 
School Boards (Extra Me- 
tropolitan) (excluding 


1,382 
4551225 


3,401 
55,880 


5375777 


382 
394,462 


3,401 
52,580 


494,937 


—— _— 


173,316 174,450 ! 


84,906 85,203 
46,410 50,941 | 


198,947 154,325 


13,264 13,264 


271,073 274,063 


boroughs and purely rural <2 eh B98, TTS) 99>,306 
PArIshOs) Peete cc dec 
Turnpike Trustees ................ 3,052 3,05 24 
County Roads Boards, } 1,023,565 1,059,073 
South Wales ...........00... if rea aa 


11,243,838] 11,220,402 





RURAL. 
Rural Sanitary Authorities .... 
Conservators of Commons _.... 
Inspectors under the Light- 
ing and Watching Act | 
2&3 Will. IV, ¢. 90. .... 
Highway Authorities ............ 
School Boards (excluding 
parishes partly urban) me | 








656,09 
200 


491,52€ 
200 


82,133 79,116 24,322 24,322 


1,353,276 
687,771 


1,355,476 
748,020 


1,390,677] 1,382,091 










1,472,810] 1,461,207 


29,811,919] 29,928,203 





2,557,095] 2,784,113 











51,437,425|57,659,414|50,662,678) 57,857,077 

* ‘The sums received and expended in 1868 by the County Authorities of Middlesex, Surre 
and Kent in respect of the areas then forming parts of those counties, but now in the county 
London, are included in the receipts and expenditure of County Authorities under the heading 
* Urban and Rural.” 


+ The receipts and expenditure of the Commissioners of Police of the Metropolis have be 
apportioned between the metropolitan and extra-metropolitan parts of the district, on the police 


‘a 


rates received from those parts in 1868, and on the Rentals for the Police Rates in 1890-91. 


a 


= } 
Pees 


a 
4 4 
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Conclusions. 


In 1868 the expenditure of local authorities, excluding loan 
expenditure, was 24,740,000/., of which— 
£ 
16,500,000 was met by rates, z.e., by direct local taxation. 

3,652,000 by tolls, dues, and other indirect local taxation. 

951,000 ,, Treasury subventions. 
1,028,000 ,, sales or rents of property, and 
2,609,000 ,, miscellaneous receipts. 


In 1890-91 the expenditure of local authorities, excluding loan 
expenditure, was 50,662,000l., of which— 
£ 
27,818,000 was met by rates, 7.e., by direct local taxation. . 

3,474,000 by tolls, dues, and other indirect local taxation. 

7,186,000 ,, Treasury subventions. 

1,741,000 ,, sales or rents of property. 

6,836,000 ,, gas and water rates and revenues. 

3,607,000 ,, other miscellaneous receipts. 


In 1868, of the total 16,504,000/. rates raised — 
£ 
3,703,000 were raised in London. 
3,027,000 in other purely urban districts. 
8,358,000 ,, extra-metropolitan districts, partly urban and partly rural. 
1,416,000 ,, purely rural districts. 


In 1890-91, of the total 27,818,000/. rates raised— 
£ 
7,930,000 were raised in London. 
9,583,000 in other purely urban districts. 
8,196,000 ,, extra-metropolitan districts, partly urban and partly rural, and 
2,109,000 ,, purely rural districts. 


In 1868 the rateable value of England and Wales, according 
to the poor rate valuation, was 100,612,000/., of which 16,946,0col. 
was the rateable value of London. The rateable values of extra- 
metropolitan urban districts for that year cannot be separated 
from those of rural districts. 

In 1890-91 the total rateable value was 152,116,000/., dis- 
tributed as follows :-— 


£ 
PERG OME eh P ih oes cau iesensieens Saoteeyece 31,597,000 
PEO TOG Ste 0or hao.8 <nsdipssasgetua teen tne 43,545,000 
Other urban districts..............4 23,696,000 
Pc MeN NO ISULICES |. 5..265.caanddessandinese 53,278,000 


The amount of rateable value per head of the population was, 
in 1891— 


SS Ee 
POR CLOW  seteatz tears tiieetecsaseece ices 7 LOmns 
PM OVOU DDG cas costerncond her saet esi cess2, 4p ateut 
,, other urban districts................ et On 7 


eR UTel CASCLICUS, +. c2, ae cctinece ccs s400s 610 — 
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In 1868 the average rate in the & of all rates for the whole 

of England and Wales, calculated on the poor rate valuation— 
. d. 
WAS cisssccussesvedactocancssussogeessce enemas 3 
In. 1890-91: it Wase...ct,...ccsserterenetgnerme 3.8 


In 1868 the average rate in the £& of all rates for London, 
calculated on the same principle— 


8s. d. 
WAS. vscctvsccvessnovsceashesdacenntteatente aie ras 4 4% 
Tn‘ 1890201 6 Was i..s.sescserectserenntoctoe ees 5 - 


In 1868 the average rate in the £ of all rates for extra-metro- 
politan urban districts cannot be ascertained. 
In 1890-91 it was— | 


s. d. 
In county boroughs 2% 0...c,.ssmssseeoseers 4. 64 
»» Non-county boroughs vices scecees 4, Abi 
Other urban districts ..........:seseeeere 3 11 


In each of these classes of districts the average rate in the £ had 
risen very considerably since 1868. 

In rural districts the average rate in the & of all rates in 
1868 (excluding certain rates raised by commissioners of sewers 
and drainage and embankment boards, which are levied in a limited 
number of counties )— 


s. d. 
"W 88 © siscesdeesustieccccsee ta teen anEns tana 27k 
In 1890-91ait was vi asses tae 23 


The fall in the rate in the £ of rural rates was mainly due to 
the fall in the poor rate levied to meet the expenses of poor law 
authorities. It was also attributable to the disappearance of the 
church rate, and to a fall in many counties in the highway rate 
and the county rate. As against these falls, the new rural sanitary 
rates and rural school board rates had come into existence since 
1868. But the decreases in the rate in the & of the old rural rates, 
v.e., the poor rate, the highway rate, and the county rate, were 
considerably greater than the average rates in the £ of the new 
rural rates. 

The urban ratepayers participated in the benefits arising from 
the fall in the rate in the £ of the poor rate and the disappearance 
of the church rate, and in some counties from the fall in the county 
rate; but these benefits were more than counterbalanced by the 
rise in the rates in the £ of the modern urban rates, especially 
the urban sanitary rates and the urban school board rate. 

The modern sanitary rates press with severity on the rate- 
payers in towns where the aggregation of large populations in 
comparatively small areas necessitates the provision of costly 
schemes of sewerage, scavenging, water supply, and other works 
of primary sanitary importance which cannot be neglected without 
serious danger to the public health. 
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At no time during the present century, for which statistics 
are available, has the average rate in the & of the rural rates been 
so low, or that of the London rates so high, as during the years 
1890-91. 

In extra-metropolitan urban districts the average rate in the 
£ of the new rates raised was also higher in 1891 than in any 
previous year. 

In 1868 the amount of the local debt was not known. It 
may be estimated at about 60,000,0007. In 1890-91 it exceeded 
201,000,000/., of which— 

€ 

41,000,000 was owing by London. 

143,000,000 by other urban districts. 

13,300,000 by extra-metropolitan districts, partly urban and partly rural, and 

3,900,000 by purely rural districts. 


The amount of the local debt per head of the population was— 


tose ts 
EP TUL OU aap he vockns on me sneenssnd SP creceoesdtaceer caters ess tte cul Eaestead Owl Bone 
MM TOE OUT AE OESULECLS | o0ecc.24s0tseracsssocsceseysessngessasecsateversecevssens a bo J 
Extra-metropolitan districts, partly urban and partly rural - 10 10 
SE es CUO. cctse eevee cssncsvesvsscesencs sven soorcstssatdt soaevte = ‘9 <6 


The amount of direct local taxation borne by lands (including 
tithes and the other properties included in the definition of ‘lands ” 
in the income tax valuation), which was estimated by Mr. Goschen 
to have been 6,733,000/. in 1817, and 5,500,000/. in 1868, I estimate 
to have fallen to at least 4,259,000/. in 1891. 

The amount of direct local taxation borne by houses and other 
property (excluding lands), which was estimated by Mr. Goschen 
to have been 3,370,000/. in 1817, and 11,000,000/. in 1868, I estimate 
to have risen to at least 23,560,o00/. in 1891. 

The burdens of local taxation on lands were found, in 1868, 
to be not heavier than they had been at various periods of the 
century, nor so heavy as in most foreign countries. The house 
property, on which the rates have since risen. was, in Mr. Goschen’s 
Opinion, very heavily taxed in 1868. And in connection with the 
burdens on these two classes of property, he expresses the opinion 
“that in proportion as a larger share of taxation is levied in respect 
of houses than of land, so does the amount paid by the occupier 
and not by the owner increase.” Assuming this proposition to be 
correct, the position of landowners, so far as local taxation is con- 
cerned, had improved in 1891, while the burdens on occupiers of 
houses had greatly increased. 

The amount of imperial taxation transferred to the local 
taxation (England) account under the provisions of the Local 
Government Act, 1888, and the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 
1890, was— 


£ 
MR hace dik Sse dedi ogsek yes bidesnton 4,805,940 
WO Bas Ps saliesSesbaiute estas 6,008,615 


WM i Uenee sy cecevcwises yc fee ae 6,429,079 
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The grants which were discontinued by the Local Government 
Act amounted to 2,860,384. The additional grants in aid of the 
local taxation of England and Wales which were given by the 
legislation of 1888 and 1890 have therefore now reached the sum 
of 3,568,695/. This sum, as distributed, amounted— 


In London to 4°4d. 
,», county boroughs to 6d. and 
,, administrative counties to 5°8d. 


in the & on the poor rate valuation. 

The entire Treasury subventions (including not merely pay- 
ments to the several local authorities, but also other charges of 
a local nature borne by annual votes of Parliament) rose from 
1,420,000/. in 1868 to 11,846,482/. in 1892. 

Spread evenly over the poor rate valuations of the two years, 
the former sum was equivalent to 33d., and the latter to 1s. 6¢d., 
in the &. 

Having regard to the rapidly increasing demands made on 
local authorities, urban and rural, for disbursements in respect of 
the several matters within their jurisdiction, it is evident that the 
local expenditure—which, excluding loan expenditure, exceeded 
50,000,000/. in 1891—will continue to increase. 


W1.—H migration and Immigration in 1892. 


Tue returns for 1892 show a slight diminution on the figures 
for 1891. The gross emigration from the United Kingdom to places 
out of Europe and not bordering on the Mediterranean amounted 
last year to 321,397, against 334,543 in 1891—a diminution of 
13,146. Of these emigrants 210,042 in 1892, and 218,507 in 1891 
were British and Irish—a diminution of 8,465. The immigration 
from these same trans-oceanic countries amounted in 1892 to 
143,747, and in 1891 to 151,369, a decrease of 7,622, and the 
decrease in British and Irish immigrants (97,780 in 1892, and 
103,037 in 1891) was 5,257. The excess of emigrants over immi- 
grants in 1592 was therefore 177,650; in 1891 it was 183,174, 
that is, a decrease of 5,524; while the excess of British and Irish 
emigrants was 112,262 in 1892, and 115,470 in 1891, representing 
a decline of 3,208. 

Considering now the immigration from Europe and ports on 
the Mediterranean Sea, we get the following summary :— 














1891. 1892. Decrease. 
Number of immigrants............ 504,445 490,165 14,280 
4) emigrants ............ 418,003 405,998 12,005 


Excess of immigrants 

















eee 





86,442 84,167 2,275 
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Deducting this balance of 84,267 from the excess of emigrants 
to trans-oceanic countries, namely, 177,650, we arrive ata total 
net emigration from the United Kingdom to all parts of the world 
of 93,483. 

With regard to the number of aliens who have arrived in this 
country for permanent settlement, it was found above that the 
excess of British and Irish emigrants to trans-oceanic countries 
was 112,262, and as the total net emigration is only 93,483, it 
follows that the difference, viz., 18,779, represents the maximum 
number of aliens who have settled in the United Kingdom. But 
from this total we have to deduct 10,349 seamen (mostly Scandi- 
navians) who come over as passengers in order to ship here as 
crews of vessels leaving our shores. According to the Alien Lists, 
again, it appears that there were 22,137 aliens (other than seamen) 
arriving in the kingdom from European ports, who were not 
stated to be ew route to other countries. This number is made up 
as follows :— 








1892. 1891. 

OMISEIATIS ANG POLES ...ccsccccersscessseerseenes 7,538 12,607 
Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes ........ 4,367 4,647 
asi OR 5,765 5,817 
ges trac cesyveesiise seetoooseese see 839 git 
Ref acta. vcs sasecciecesseesscovenes 910 1,453 
ES es 2 oe eee 783 734 
BULHEPINATIONAHLICS —...cc.secsessesoavereeers 1,935 2,501 
22,137 28,270 





Of these, it is practically only the Russians and Poles who 
constitute the ‘‘ pauper aliens”’ who settle in London, and sub- 
tracting the number who are forwarded to America and elsewhere 
by Jewish charitable bodies and others, it would seem that not 
more than 3,000 settled in London during the year, or, 5,000 in 
the whole kingdom. Reports from the Commissioners of police in 
the different large towns point to the fact that the number of 
arrivals of this class have been much fewer than during preceding 
years; and reports from H.M. Consuls at various Baltic and North 
Sea ports confirm this. The only exception is Leeds, where the 
chief constable reports an increase of 1,500 in the Jewish popula- 
tion, and also great poverty among them. 

There has been a certain change in the destination of the 
emigrants in “1892, the most noticeable points being a diminution 
in the number going to the United States, and an increase in those 
going to British North America. 

VOL. LVI. PABT Il. Y 
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‘Nationalities and Destinations of Passengers to Non- European Ports. 
eee 







































































To To To cae To Total Total 

: j : British i ’ 2 

Nationality. United North we cae all other 1899, 1801. 

States. | America. asia. Natal. | Places. 
English w.scsessceeseeeee 84,667 | 19,937 |12,188 | 8,492| 8,581. 133,815 | 137,881 
PACU LG tetanus’ tases 16,406 | 1,938 | 2,030 | 1,281] 1,670 | 23,325] 22,199 
A isl fh dees soi ore oe 48,966 | 1,379 | 1,782 118} 707 | 52.902] 58,436 
TotaL BRItTisH ; 

ce eae et 150,039 | 23,254 | 15,950 | 9,891 | 10,908 |210,042 | 218,507 
Foreigners .........s000 85,182 | 18,612 233 | 1,750] 1,574 |107,351 | 112,275 
Not distinguished ....) — a — — | 4,004 | 4,004] 8,761 























Total, 1892 \....:.. 235,221 | 41,866 | 16,183 {11,641 | 16,486 [321,397 | 334,543 























oO Tree 252,016 | 33,752 | 19,957 |10,686 | 18,182 |334,543| — 





Of the trans-oceanic passengers, 78,142 (or 24 per cent.) were 
cabin passengers and 243,255 (76 per cent.) were steerage pas- 
sengers. The number of cabin passengers shows an increase year 
by year, the excess over 1891 being 3,861; but there is a decrease 
of 17,007 in the steerage passengers, who probably represent the 
“emigrants” in the more restricted sense of the word. 

As regards the oscillations which have been observed in the 
curve representing the annual migration, a reference to the report 
for 1891 (Journal, 1892, p. 314) shows that “it would seem that 
1890 marked the lowest point of a short cyclical movement from a 
maximum of emigration reached in 1887-88, and that an upward 
movement commenced in 1891.” This upward movement has not 
been continued during the year 1892. Mr. Simmonds states in the 
report for the year 1892 (p. 8) that ‘the event has thus shown 
that the sight increase in emigration in 1891 was not, as appeared 
to be possible, the beginning of a new upward movement, but 
only a slight variation upwards during a period of comparative 
stationariness. It is probable, however, that the ordinary oscilla- 
tions in emigration, especially the emigration of foreigners, have — 
been disturbed lately, on the one hand by the special circumstances 
which have determined a large movement of population from the 
eastern parts of Hurope, and on the other by the measures hamper- 
ing the emigrant passenger movement taken by various govern- 
ments in the course of last year, mainly in consequence of the 
prevalence of cholera in Europe. In particular, the quarantine 
regulations brought into force by the United States authorities 
operated in restriction of emigration from Europe by increasing 
the cost of transit, as also, in the case of foreigners coming to the 
United Kingdom en route for America, did the precautionary 
measures taken by the port sanitary officials in this country after 
the appearance of cholera at Hamburg in August.” In this - 
connection the following table, giving the immigration from 
Hamburg and all European ports, and the trans-oceanic emigration 


eo: eT 


or, ee 
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during each month of 1891 and 1892, is interesting. For the first 
five months of 1892 the immigration from Hamburg and other 
Huropean ports was considerably in excess of that for previous 
years (especially in May); in June it was about the same, in 
July and August it was considerably lower, and in the remaining 
months of the year the immigration from Hamburg was practically 
nil, that from all ports suffering a corresponding diminution, and 
being far below the figures for "1891, Up to the end of May the 
excess of immigration in 1892 over 1891 from Hamburg was 
about 6,000, and from all ports 14,500. As regards emigration to 
America, &c., the only serious decrease is in September and 
October. The month of September alone accounts for the whole 
annual decrease in the immigration from Europe and in the 
emigration to America. As regards the present year, the recovery 
in the case of Hamburg is very slow, the numbers arriving thence 
during the first five months of 1893 being only about one-quarter 
of the number who arrived in the same months of 1892; but the 
immigration from all Huropean ports (including Hamburg’) during 
May had almost reached the figure of 1892, and was above the 
figure for 1891. The trans-oceanic emigration till the end of May 
was normal. 


Hmigration and Immigration in 1892. 


Immigration.* 





From Hamburg. From all European Ports. 





























Emigration * (Trans-oceanic). 












































F Increase Increase Increase 
\ 1891.| 1892. or 1891. | 1892. or 1891. | 1892. or 
Decrease. Decrease. Decrease. 
_January........ 1,374} 2,759|)+ 1,385| 8,646] 4,795/+ 1,149] 11,003} 10,973 | — 30 
February ....| 2,666] 3,485|+ 819] 5,831] 7,875|+ 2,044] 18,990] 12,838| — 1,152 
“March %....... 3,974| 4,482/+  518| 13,941] 14,714/+ 773] 25,282] 30,235| + 4,953 
“April ates. 3,844 4,369/+ 525] 15,3883] 17,182|)+ 1,749] 45,642/ 43,699) — 1,943 
BAY ............ 3,960] 6,716|+ 2,656| 13,442] 22,295/+ 8,853] 41,890] 43,505| + 1,615 
Beune ...,........ 6,693] 6,229|— 464) 16,875} 16,571|/— 304] 30,480] 35,536] + 5,056 
Biuly”........... 7,983| 5,957|— 2,026| 13,967| 13,013|— 9544 29,167] 28,175| — ~ 992 
August ........ 6,811] 5,004;)— 1,807| 14,544] 13,352 |}— 1,192] 33,451 | 36,061| + 3,610 
September... | 7,850 56|— 7,794] 14,790| 4,444)—10,246] 43,152] 28,909} — 14,243 
October........ 8,816| 304/— 3,512| 9,181] 3,763|— 5,418] 30,020| 21,251) — 8,769 
November...) 4,774} 386|/— 4,389] 9,192| 4,559/— 4,533] 18,453] 18,986| + 533. 
"December ...| 3,794) 691/— 3,103| 5,862] 3,459|— 2,403] 12,013| 11,347/-— 666 
‘ Total ........ 57,540 ‘eta — 17,102 |186,654 |125 962 | — 10,692 [334,542 |321,515 | — 13,028 





* These figures, taken from Board of Trade Journal, are subject to slight correction, 


and the totals for the year are consequently not identical with those given above. 
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1V.—Report on the Gothenburg 8% ystem. Regulating the pedeg of 
Spirituous Liquor in Norway. 


[Tue following is extracted and condensed from a recent 
Foreign Office Report, No. 279, 1893, by Thomas Michell, Esq., C.B., 
H.M. Consul-General for Norway. | 


It is reported or alleged :— 

1. That the ‘Gothenburg System,” as modified in Norway, is 
superior to the prototype institution, for while in Norway no 
private mdividual or public body is supposed to have a direct 
interest in the profits derived from the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
those profits are applied in Sweden to the direct reduction of 
public burdens, leading easily to the imperilment of “the purity 
of the motive in controlling the liquor traffic.” 

2. That to the adoption and extension of that system in 
Norway is attributable “a very considerable reduction in the 
home consumption of spirits,” and all the beneficial results arising 
therefrom. 

The object of the present memorandum is therefore to inquire — 
into the correctness of those views and statements by the light 
of facts and figures drawn from Norwegian official sources. 


1. Particulars of the Norwegian System. 


Among the appendices to this memorandum is an official 
report issued by the Royal Statistical Bureau at Christiania, 
giving a detailed account of the working and the financial trans- 
actions of the associations (“‘Samlagene”’) for the sale of spirits 
in Norway between the years 1876 and 1891. 

It will be seen that at the end of 1891 the aggregate share 
capital of those associations was returned at about 33,000/., and 
their accumulated reserve funds to about double that amount. 

Up to the month of October, 1892, permission had been given 
to fifty-one towns and hamlets for the establishment of the system, 
leaving only three small towns unprovided with it. 

By the end of 1891 near 43 per cent. of the spirits consumed 

in Norway had been supplied by the associations, the net profits 
of which having meanwhile grown from 43,875/. in 1881 to 
104,409/. in 1890. 
_ ‘The distribution of the profits realised in 1890 is shown in 
detail (Appendix I). It appears that 184 per cent. of the 
aggregate surplus was applied to the promotion of education, 
apart from contributions towards museums, libraries, and gymnastic 
establishments, which may more or less be classed among ‘‘ educa- 
tional objects.” 

Grants to asylums for children, &c., absorbed 8 per cent., 
while 14 per cent. was devoted to such objects of public utility as 
the improvement of streets, road making, waterworks, &e., which 
cannot strictly be included amongst objects that should be 
‘‘ dependent for their existence ou the voluntary support of the 
public alone.” 
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Theatres and other places of amusement benefited to the 
extent of 6 per cent., but the “total abstinence ” movement has 
been gradually receiving less support, only 1°4 per cent. of the 
profits having been devoted in 1890 to an object that may well be 
considered, at all events theoretically, identical with that of the 
associations, under their original organisation. 

As a matter of fact, the original practice of applying all profits 
to philanthropic purposes has been more and more departed from 
during the last fifteen years, within which several towns have 
made contributions out of gains on the sale of spirits towards the 
- construction of waterworks, public schools, and even of railways. 

In this respect, therefore, there has been a tendency towards 
assimilation with the parent ‘“‘ Gothenburg system.” 

With regard to the absolute “purity of motive” that impels 
the establishment of spirit associations in Norway, there is reason 
to challenge it. 

In the first place, a preferential payment of 5 per cent. on the 
shares of the associations is an exceedingly strong inducement for 
promoting the prosperity and extension of the associations. Their 
400 kr. (about 22/.) shares have never fallen below par, and when 
money is cheap they fetch as much as 430kr. in the financial 
market. 

The right reserved to municipalities to buy up at par, within a 
certain number of years, all the shares of an association, alone 
prevents the shares from being constantly at a premium. 

The best Government securities (loans) and the bonds of the 
Land Mortgage Bank of Norway do not yield a higher rate of 
interest than 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. Their value is at the same 
time liable to be swayed by a variety of circumstances. Tho 
financial credit of Governments, as well as that of land mortgage 
banks, comes and goes, but as drink is likely to go on for ever, to 
an extent, at least, that cannot fail to give its vendors a benefit of 
5 per cent. on invested capital, it is not surprising to find that all 
the towns in Norway have been eager, if only from that point 
of view, to avail themselves of the advantages offered by the 
“Gothenburg system.” 

But another, not inconsiderable, advantage accrues from hold- 
ing shares in the associations. 

The disposal of the surpluses, after payment of 5 per cent. 
interest, bestows power, political as well as social, on shareholders 
guided solely, at their annual meetings, by their own discretion or 
interest in the allocation of grants. Exceptionally, communal 
representatives attend to give advice or urge claims at those 
meetings. 


2. The Consumption of Spirits in Norway. 


It has constantly been asserted that the introduction of the 
“Gothenburg system” into this country has been followed by a 
diminution, represented as considerable, in the rate of consumption 
of spirits per head of the population. 

In the first place, inquiry must be made into the existence 
and extent of such diminution, and in the second to study and 
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estimate the influence exercised in that direction by the associa- 
tions. 

1. Table I in the Appendix certainly establishes the fact that in 
1876, when the associations accounted for only 8°3 per cent. of the 
total consumption of spirits in Norway, the rate of consumption 
per head of the population was 6°77 litres,® and that the rate fell 
rapidly to 3°28 litres in 1879, when the associations provided 
244 per cent. of the aggregate consumption. 

In the following year there was a rise to 3°90 litres per head, 
followed in 1881 by a fall.to 3°02 litres, the lowest rate indicated 
in the table being 2°85 litres (in 1887). 

Since 1888 an upward movement in the rate of consumption 
has manifested itself, resulting, in 1891, in a rise to 3°66 litres.® 

It is therefore evident that the rate of consumption per head 
has fluctuated both before and after the introduction of the 
‘“‘ Gothenburg system,” and that for the last three years it shows 
a not inconsiderable increase, especially in 1891, when the con- 
sumption per head was 17°3 per cent. greater than in 1890. 

The only notable decrease in the rate of the consumption of 
spirits in Norway since the establishment of the associations 
occurred between the quinquennial periods 1876-80 and 1881-85, 
the average rate between those periods having fallen by 304 per 
cent. 

It is for this sudden fall that those interested in the associations 
have been prone to take cfedit. 

But it is essential to inquire under the next head to what 
extent that assumption is correct. 

2. The influence exercised by the associations in the diminution 
of the consumption of spirits in Norway. 

The table in Appendix II, compiled by the writer of the 
present memorandum from figures given in Norwegian official 
publications, exhibits the significant fact that the remarkable 
falling off in the consumption of spirits between 1876-80 and 
1881-85 was accompanied by an almost corresponding decrease in 
the use of tobacco, which is mostly chewed by the bulk of the 
rural and labouring classes in Norway. 

And yet the associations do not supply that form of intoxicant, 
which can be purchased freely at a low price throughout the 
country. 


* According to the standard work of Dr. O. J. Broch (Le Royaume de 
Norvege, ¥c., Christiania, 1878) the previous rates per head were as follows :— 


Years, Alek 
1851-55 o/b 6°3 
"BB -GO . 4:%.,Sash orcdenenan tee 5°5 
"61-65. ...25 501, cas eee 4°4 
66-70). hic nee ee 4°8 
°0 1-73... Aen ne 
274-75 oli onan ee 6°7 


; The Norwegian official estimate (3°68 litres in 1891) is based on the actual 
population, while the rates shown in Table I of the Appendices have been calcu- — 
lated on the registered population. 
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The subsequent fluctuations in the consumption of tobacco 
are, to some extent, in sympathy with the rise and fall in the 
consumption of spirits, notwithstanding that the duties levied on 
tobacco since 1875 have been increased to a greater extent than 
the customs duties on spirits, of which the rates naturally corre- 
spond with alterations in the excise dues. 

An explanation of the great fall that took place between 
1876-80 and 1881-85 in the consumption both of spirits and 
tobacco is to be found mainly in the economic condition of the 
bulk of the population, 7.¢., of the agricultural masses, during those 
periods. — 

Towards the end of the seventies the marked changes in the 
- mode of living of those classes, gradually brought about by educa- 
tion, wider inter-communication (resulting from the construction 
of roads, railways, and the extension of internal steamship naviga- 
tion), and to-some extent by the growing contact with travellers, 
native and foreign, had, in the period after 1880, almost entirely 
broken up the old Arcadian life of the “bonde” (peasant pro- 
prietor), so highly admired by Mr. 8. Laing during his travels 
between 1834 and 1836. 

In those halcyon days almost everything consumed or used on 
a farm was produced on it, the communal taxes were low, and 
indebtedness under mortgages comparatively small. Consequently 
the spare cash of the “‘bonde”’ was more or less freely available 
for the purchase of drink and tobacco, then also much cheaper. 

In this connection it is necessary to explain that under the 
old and still existing law of the country, sons and daughters are 
entitled to an equal share in the father’s estate, the oldest member 
of the family having the right to buy out his co-heirs. These 
arrangements have compelled recourse to loans, originally from the 
Bank of Norway, founded in 1816; next from the Land Mortgage 
Bank, established in 1852 to assist landowners in the extinction 
of private mortgages and in the consolidation of their old debts; 
and at last from the more modern savings banks, indebtedness 
having meanwhile also increased under second mortgages or bonds 
to lawyers (by whom the country is overrun), and to the store- 
keepers, from whom credit was obtained in the purchase of coffee, 
sugar, and (increasingly) of various articles of modern necessity. 

The impoverishment of the peasant masses in these circum- 
stances was attested by the quinquennial reports of the prefects 
(governors of the provinces) for the years between 1876 and 1880. 
Mortgages, distraints, sales, &c., had largely increased. Credit 
had been misused on a large scale, and its facility had induced the 
population to live beyond its means; while the indebtedness, except 
in relatively few cases, had not been incurred for productive 
purposes. 
| The communal taxation for local purposes had been growing 
from 1853, when it amounted to 167,000/. In 1880 it had reached 
the sum of 497,000/., the largest item in the expenditure being 
“poor relief,” which represented very little less than half the total 
annual liabilities of the rural communal administration. 


In 1880 and 1881 the number of persons in receipt of relief 
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from the rural communities was a little over 7 per cent. of the 
population,’ while in 188] the corresponding numbers were 3 
per cent. in England and Wales, 2°6 per cent. in Scotland, and 
(exceptionally) 11 per cent. in Ireland.® 

Simultaneously the rate of emigration from Norway (between 
1881 and 1883) ranged from 1°3 and 1°5 of the population, almost 
exactly as in Ireland. 

On all these grounds it may safely be concluded that the great © 
diminution in the drink bill in 1881-85, credited to the associations, 
was almost entirely the outcome of the acute economic crisis through 
which the bulk of the consumers of spirits were then passing. 

The subsequent fall and rise in the rate of consumption accord 
with the earnings of the people, especially in towns, to which the 
rural population is resorting more and more, and where wages 
have for some time been on the rise, as a result of the development 
of industries and of contingent labour combinations and strikes. 

The drink bill of Norway has in fact oscillated, as in Great 
Britain, with the earnings of the lower classes, irrespective of any 
perceptible philanthropic influence on the part of the associations 
for the sale of spirits. ; 

While official statistics show but little diminution in the rate 
of the consumption of spirits in Norway since the period when the 
great reduction in that rate occurred (1881-85), and, on the other 
hand, that the rate has for the last three years been growing, it 
cannot be denied that outwardly, and especially in towns, there is 
a decrease of cases of gross inebriety. 

This can well be accounted for by the greater vigilance of the 
police and the increase of its strength and efficiency. The penalties 
for public drunkenness have been made more severe, and where 
the shops or bars of the associations are well conducted, a smaller 
number than formerly of besotted people are to be found in the 
streets of a town. 

Dram drinking appears to be on the decrease where “bars” 
are not conveniently available, but chiefly because drinkers of 
drams have, with their native sagacity as to the value of money, 
discovered that it is more profitable to buy spirits by the bottle, 
from which a greater number of drams can be extracted at home 
at a smaller cost per dram. 

Out of the towns, however, the continued excessive use of 
spirits is often painfully apparent. 


APPENDIX IL. 





Report of the Statistical Bureau, Christiania, Condensed and 
Translated by T. Michell.* 


Up to the month of October, 1892, permission was given 
(under the law of 3rd May, 1871) for the establishment of such 
associations in fifty-one towns, incorporated or otherwise. 

7 Including the urban population, the number of persons in receipt of relief 
amounted to 8 per cent. 


® In 1879 it was 7} per cent., and in 1883 about 8 per cent. of the population. 
® Further condensed by the Editor, Statistical Journal. 
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At the end of 1891 their aggregate share capital amounted to 
about 33,000/. and their aggregate reserve fund to about double 
that amount. 

There are now only three small towns (with a minimum 
population of 800) and a special communal administration in 
which an association for the sale of spirits does not exist. 

The following table illustrates the activity of those associations 
between 1876 and 1891, the consumption of spirits in Norway 
being calculated partly on the basis of production of import and 
export, partly on the sales effected by the associations. As regards 
the total consumption, the fignres refer to a strength of 50 per 
cent., whereas in the case of sales by the associations they have 
been entered as returned by the latter, without indication of the 
percentage of proof. Returns obtained, however, in 1888 from 
fourteen of the larger associations show that the average strength 
of the spirits sold by them was 44°22 per cent. 

Nevertheless, the somewhat higher percentage adopted in 
calculating the total consumption gives an approximately accurate 
result, for it partly counterbalances the deduction, which would 
otherwise have to be made, for the quantity of alcohol used for 
industrial purposes. 

lt is probable that the sales by the associations in relation to 
the total consumption of spirits in the kingdom are slightly over- 
stated in the table, but in any case the estimate made of the total 
consumption of spirits is not thereby affected. 


Taste 1.— Home Consumption of Spirits in Norway during the Years 1876-91. 

















Total Estimated Of which | Consumption per Head 
Population Home Consumption. Sold of Population. 
Year. Sac. 
ist January .* : | Imperial be ape , ) 
: Litres.t | Gallons t Association. Litres. | Quarts. 
| Per cnt. 

1876 ....| 1,813,000 | 12,268,000 | 2,699,000 8-3 STP 5 oe 
"77 ....| 1,834,000 | 11,067,000 | 2 435,000 14°8 6°03 5°30 
78 ...., 1,860,000 8,472,000 | 1,642,000 22°2 4°55 x53 
79 ....) 1,886,000 6,192,000 | 1,362,000 24°5 3°28 | 2°90 

1880 ....; 1,912,000 7,462,000 | 1,642,000 21°O 3°90 | 3°43 
*81 ....) 1,921,000 5,803,000 | 1,277,000 30°1 302 | 2°66 
"82 ....| 1,921,000 7,240,000 | 1,591,000 25°5 3°76 3°31 
*83 | 1,916,000 | 6,357,000 | 1,399,000] 34°77 3°32 2"90 
84 ....) 1,922,000 | 6,692,000 | 1,472,000 | 3.4°1 3°42 3°0 
"85 ....| 1,938,000 6,840,000 | 1,505,000 32°71 3°52 3°11 
*86 ...., 1,950,000 5,905,000 | 1,299,000 4r4 3°10 2°70 
*87 ....; 1,954,000 5,469,000 | 1,225,000 43°2 2°85 | 2°51 
88 ....| 1,979,000 6,026,000 | 1,326,000 40°! 3°05 | 2°67 
*89 ....| 1,980,000 6,338,000 | 1,394,000 418 320 | 2°81 

1890 ....; 1,986,000 6,206,000 | 1,361,000 49°! S12 | ‘2°94 
*91 ....; 2,001,000 7,328,000 | 1,613,000 42°9 S66" ") 6.9722 


* This column has been filled from other official publications of the Central 
Statistical Bureau, Christiania. The registered population is about 23 per cent. 
in excess of the actual population. 

+ so per cent. below proof. 

t The litres have been converted at the rate of 4,500 litres equal to 
990 imperial gallons. 
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The estimate of the total consumption and the returns of the 
sales of the associations show that the consumption of spirits in 
Norway reached a minimum in 1887, but that subsequently it has 
exhibited a remarkable increase.” 

According to the returns given by the associations the sales 
in quantities of 40 litres (8 gallons 3 quarts) and above that 
quantity amounted to 3°6 per cent. of the total sales. 

In the years immediately preceding that proportion was as 
follows :— 


Year. Per Cent. Year. Per Cent. 
LSS7 ae he terareeiee rei 1889.55 shpteontey Saeeeente 4'1 
BBB iia Meet eae yt: SLO RPS rere 40 
Amount 
£ . 
The gross receipts of the associations in 1891 amounted to.... 185,096 
And their expenses t0.........::.-s-desdnsdyastesssocetee ene nesta 100,979 





funds and depreciation of real property, stock, and 


Leaving a net gain (including transfers to reserve 
84,117 
Fixtures) OF + ...ccccn.co-cesensencenseutssonestuartectdh eee teen aan 





In 1890 the corresponding profit was 76,924/., or considerably — 
less than in 1891. 

If from this net gain of 84,1171. we subtract 293/., which were 
added to the reserve fund, and 1,913/. written off real property and 
fittings, and add 31,830/., which was expended by the associations 
in communal taxes (6,346/.), excise on spirits (134 Ore per litre, or 
gd. per gallon, 22,533/.), and beer and wine licences (2,951/.), 
during the same year, the sums derived by towns from the gross 
receipts of the associations amounted altogether to 113,741. 

With a corresponding calculation in respect of the years between 
1881 and 1891, the figures appear as follows :— 


Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 
£ £ 

LSS US creaece ne ara 43,875 L886 >... (cetera eee - OG AT 9 

df VRBBE TREES va Hib fees 46,286 87. See takes neers 67,913 

fo eR Ne re a 52,670 "8B... cedtiienteacses eee 49,286 

fo De AMR 59,334 BO Mn. ee 90,378 

POD “Shes ce ener 62,226 OO IE issn dee se hereeneeeme 104,409 


There has thus been a considerable annual increase in the 
benefits received by towns from the sale of spirits (and partly of 
beer and wine) by the associations. 

The average benefit between 1881 and 1891 has been 71,230. 
per annum. 

No complete account of the application of the surplus at the 
disposal of the associations in 1891 is so far available. 

It is therefore only possible to give the following return of 
the appropriation of this aggregate surplus in 1890. 

As already stated, the surplus in 1890 amounted to 73,527/., 
to which has to be added the unappropriated balance of previous 
years, namely, 1,823/., making a total of 75,350. 

This amount was applied by the associations then established, 
as shown in the accompanying table. 


10 These two lines are in italics in the original report. 
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_ Numiber. Description. Amount. 
£ 
1 RT RPT CSTV Ca adc cccneav sp dee sackeveniestigrsrestesccianees 519 
2 RUE COLELLO GH 0.51, 5ncligk deat eorsnue de aedecelytereeneedes. 964 
3 Other church or religious objects... 700 
4 { Museums, collections, and other scientific 5 
OEE Eco UPR ee ee oe a 1944 
5 Libraries, reading rooms, and reading societies 1,167 
6 Schools (national), buildings wee: 4,843 
Libraries and collections .............cccccscsseseeeee. 169 
Be ANG UE ee oro sles nah andes cedengdteths Hinddiascedse 503 
7 Schools, middle and higher, buildings ............ 1397 
Libraries and collections ........:.:.cc:sssecsosssseeees 109 
LUNES SE Ta 80 IAS ee 1,238 
{ Evening and Sunday schools, schools for 
8 seamen, technical schools, workmen’s 25543 
BR LY ROCO i 25. ss hpett os Seale WEL Ooia lea sda sdiaresnasoneds 
9 Schools of domestic industry, housekeeping, Kc. 2,843 
10 PPT UbSRbO SY UISALIGy GCC. Fale scsacedtedeeesoiescedteadacssvtese ss 147 
11 GVSY LUIS FOP CHALAT ON, GC. wis. Fssacecssncerdacceotsesceess: 5,819 
12 IVE SPU OTISE AS YUU so) nxt cn sdsvonsenccsaseceisadstesseoige ces: 75 
esl3 OO UME IETS ASCOCLAGION (a2...) secpievendessdorsessnaseon, 648 
14, { Total abstainers’ association and stats 
: 1,007 
RN OE aac eae srec aces fins suet acadtvncioasseessxovessnbees 
15 WEEN A OTICS.” CLC. a dpyccusstasceccnncsersvnceseensescests 947 
16 ee CMT i co Staccgecadecccusvsescrshcavesscenstud 164 
17 Seamen’s, artisans’, and other societies ........... 856 
18 Public hospitals noclnosioe ete & ORE PED Re a en 3,567 
19 Sisters of charity and hospital nurses............... 922 
20 Fig eaters ICRI SOCIOLIOS Jace «1 oben east ononsebeteessonscasesoane 856 
21 PMO SLOTEGIE! DOOD sac2.csc0c-c¢esttccevsesoussutcseessvesnosatnte 862 
22 Support, care, and alimentation of the poor ... 25255 
23 PR EE ET ABSOCIAULOTIN 4. c201..tetetesesletdivesesecdebiessadesteove eas 87 
24 CPVTADASUIC ABGOCIBLION 26.6. ssbicpccaceeodecsesdesstate 631 
25 Bathing houses’ association ..........cecceeeeereen: Agar 
26 Psa eNO ASO MOO LGD soc cas ule dasnordiavice dices Fesatevoneetiinceeee- 631 
27 Theatres, festive halls, and places of amusement 4,477 
28 IWATE OR a \ a) nae ea ase hoteieseeeen ass 1,844 
29 DEHSY BItIRtIe OD] ECES 9 L.ics ncsessccyecceecensoessvarvscones 1,260 
30 Contributions towards railway construction ... 1,694 
31 Improvement of streets and road making ....... 5,023 
32 { Other contributions towards means of com- 
es pais 2,385 
HIVE VES 0) ode BR on, Pe hepre ent cceeeoent eerpe nee ya 
33 PIG LOR SEL CCS... doce. e-screcstacdortodetsantsticosnrosd, 282 
34, Waterworks, laying down water pipes, house \ 
4,891 
BOR SEO OVO | i des cayaarentconcneatvnanvancessas ened 
35 MOREE OMT Ne tonics scutes wits vies say edge SERIE Grsanores ooe'se ce 296 
36 Public parks, tree plantage, &¢. ..........ccees 3,768 
37 ee NG ONES OL VAC irltslss fscadsecesiddetas Used icureecststesin ccs 173 
38 Ber Ce eRe arcs Manne eg sddsadeeoN eh ac hehsaengens 157 
39 { At disposal of communes for purposes not 38 
3 a 2 
MICOS CCILUOU. Jyn5-cryacgssecessc-daasnsts;loseonsesinses 
40 OS) ST LSS i ane es 1,464 
41 Added to share capital or cea tied Be nc eee 2,924 





It will be seen that, among the purposes to which the associa- 
tion surpluses have been applied, schools occupy the first place. 
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If technical, domestic industry, and other similar institutions be 
included, a sum equal to 184 per cent. of the aggregate surplus 
was appropriated to educational purposes, apart even from contri- 
butions to museums and collections, libraries, and gymnastic 
establishments, of which some may well be classed among 
educational objects. 

The items next 1n importance are— 


Description. Per Cent. 
Asylums for children, &.22.5 12. icessnrigit mee 8 
Improvements of streets, road making ............ 4k 
Waterworks, &62:.c2..sc.cccs.csvteciesns ac eates a 65 
Theatres, G0. .2.00.-.5cteccekensetleeeeeete eee 6 


It will be seen from the foregoing statement that com- 
paratively large sums are applied to the support of bathing 
houses, public parks, and hospitals. 

It is interesting to notice the contributions that have been 
made by the associations for direct promotion of the total 
abstinence movement :— 


Year. Per Cent. Year. Per Cent. 
SOR ee en eee ee 4°4 1887 20.5 eee 2°83 
ee 2s * 8B scsaspcons=-eecnsagt ce ee pi 
(4 i isis ee ee 3°2 F 
785 JL: See 3'0 89). ccckscosedteskeeeee pkey! 
286) oc a 2°6 "90. (a,0g71 5228 ee 1°4 


For the first time statistics have been supplied by a few of the 
towns in respect of intoxicated persons who have been sent away 
from the shops of the associations, or of minors to whom supplies 
were refused at such shops :— 











Number. 
Towns. 
1889. 1890. 1891. 
Chrictiania:.....°.--.a.d.08 43,934 535374 54,898 
Mergell ee. .c. eee 15,426 16,061 15,726 
Trondhjem...............-.+ 2,973 4,418 4,138 





The reports of some of the police offices in Norway render 
the following figures available with regard to the number of 
persons arrested for drunkenness, partly in connection with dis- 
orderly conduct in streets :— 











Number. 
Towns. ees a sl hChCCCSt—C—<CSs 
1889. 1890. 1891. 
Christiania... 7,554 10,096 11,602 
SSCPUON Feo Stele eee 729 1,122 1,047 
Trondhjema .:.22.2-43..2 533 437 563 
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APPENDIX II. 


Table comparing Consumption of Spirits and Tobacco in Norway.* 





Home Comsumption per Head of the Population. 





























Years. Spirits.t Tobacco. 
Quantity. Dees Quantity. of Dies 
Litres. Per cnt. Kilo. Per cut. 
1876-80, average ........ 4°91 oe 120 Ve 

BE Oh cae. eastscacay-cases 3°41 — 305 0°85 — 29°2 
BPS Ns eae sir ass 3°10 — 90 081 — 47 
BSG ech en ise coe EWE Ke! + 00 0°85 + 49 
TEL See ei ae 2°85 — 81 0°85 + 0-0 
cesen mente, o” SAPNA) He 3°05 + 7-0 0°79 —- 71 
GaAs ORESEREE EN eee ppeeneaeenen AP Ae) + 49 0°78 — 13 
BM eer. Al Ley doreF ld, 2c B12 — 25 0°80 + 26 
Ie Sirsa Adoirosseveiecce 3°66 + 17:3 0°85 + 62 





* Compiled from the official publications of the Statistical Bureau, Christiania, 
by T. M. 
+ Duty on spirits (in the cask) at 50 per cent. below proof :— 














Years. Per Kilogram. Per Litre. Remarks. 
Gre. Ore. 

ESIG-77 ........ 64 518 Between 1876-80, increase 
77-18 ....-3.... 47 62°3 from 51°8 6re per litre 
i go 72°9 to 72°9 dre per litre, or 
"79-80 ........ 90 72°9 40°7 per cent. 

BSB c--:...+.-- — 851 
ees enck ck — 85'1 


{~ Duty on tobacco (in the leaf) :— 











| 
Years. Per Lb. Per Kilogram. ia Remarks. 
Ore. Ore. 

Ce 33°8 663 Between 1875-79, increase 
pi 0S ......, 40°0 80 | from 663 dre per kilo. 
af0-79 |.:...... 50°0 100 to 100 ore per kilo., or 
i... 62°1 125 49 per cent. 
aaa Lat 175 
A 87°1 175 | 


LS I I TES FE ED 
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Return of the Number of Licences granted in Norwegian Towns and 
Hamlets in 1891 for the Sale of Ale, Wine, Mead, and Cider. 





; : ‘ 
Heseered Number of Licences. 









































ee: Cost of 
Towns. Population in Ticciee Grave 
0 yhich, 
os tote to Keataline: 
£ 
Christiania. wis fe.-aisacare: 150,444 14 217 14 
Ber gett .hinsta veces 53,686 19 62 4 
MProndh jem g2cc.ce wee 25,051 22 35° 4 
Norway cuter nee 472,325 — 617 168 


* The actual population in towns on Ist January, 1891, was 25 per cent. 
less than the registered population. 





AP PHN DIX eye 





Oficial Estimate of the Consumption of Ale in Norway.* 


























Per Head of the Population. Per Head of the Population. 
Year. ae Year. ie ae 
Litres. Imperial Gallons. Litres. Imperial Gallons. 
Galls. Qts. Galls. Qts. 

Reto e Bs eee eee Pee) | 5 = 1888. 32. ccneae 19°2 4, 1 
SP Al resting 5 23°9 5 - “80 cue 23°9 5 1 
ESD etka 2001 4 1 "OO «cco 25°6 5 2 
(OOme ee Tea 3 3 7Ol RAR A ies 28°8 6 1 
hay DORA DS 18°8 4, - OD hc nee 26°0 5 3 











* Communicated by the Finance Department. The litres have been con- 
verted as previously.—T.M. 





APPENDIX Y. 





The Norwegian Total Abstinence Societies,* 1859-91. 


























‘ : 
Year of poets of Mee Year Mee of NEL 
ee See: Ee : a et 
1859 enon I 30 Bee 579 60,000 
mo) te | 500 | 189 sor | 95,0004 
27156 nD 64 9,000 J 90. sessseeseees 843 98,000 ft 
AL 328 35,000.-\ “1? Olea ee 853 100,000 § 





* Communicated by the Central Association at Christiania. 
+ Including 34,000 women and 6,000 children. 

” 41,300 ” 1£,000 ” 
§ 9 43,000 » 15,000 yy 





[It should be mentioned that the Norwegian government, 
according to a telegram in the Times of 18th April, 1893, do 
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not consider Mr. Michell’s report to be accurate, and have for- 
warded an official refutation for presentation to Lord Rosebery. 


Epitor 8. J.] 





V.—Disturbance of the Population Hstimates in Australia by 
Defective Records. By H. H. Haytsr, C.M.G., Government 


Statistician of Victoria. 


[The following Paper was read before the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Hobart, on 8th January, 1892. ] 


In the decennial period intervening between the censuses of 
1881 and 1891 the population of Victoria actually increased by 
278,059, but the apparent increase, or that arrived at by adding 
the excess of recorded births over recorded deaths to the excess of 
recorded arrivals over recorded departures by the seaboard during 
the same interval, was 345,046, or 66,987 more. In like manner 
in New South Wales, whilst the census showed an actual increase 
of 381,033, the apparent increase was 476,517, or as much as 
95,484 more; in Queensland, whilst the actual increase was 
180,193, the apparent increase was 212,206, or 32,013 more; and 
in South Australia (exclusive of the Northern Territory), whilst 
the actual increase was 38,798, the apparent increase was 65,071, 
or 26,273 more. Western Australia and the Northern Territory 
having little, if any, land communication with the other colonies, 
it is not necessary to take into account. 

It is thus apparent that the census returns of 1891 showed a 
considerably smaller population in every one of the colonies treated 
of than that indicated by the numbers obtained at the previous 
decennial cerlsus added to the excess of births and arrivals over 
deaths and departures which had been recorded since that census 
was taken,—the total excess of the apparent over the actual 
population being 220,757. 

It is evident that if an accurate census of all the colonies 
named was obtained in 1881 and again in 1891, which there is 
every reason to believe there was, and the births, deaths, arrivals, 
and departures occurring between the dates of those censuses had 
been recorded correctly, the apparent or calculated population of 
the part of Australia referred to would, in 1891, have equalled its 
actual or census population. This, of course, would only be the 
case for the colonies combined, not for the individual colonies, 
as no attempt is made to take a complete account of persons 
passing from one colony to another overland. 

The fact, however, remains that, whilst in each one of the 
colonies every death which occurs is supposed to be registered 
and every departure to be recorded, and elaborate machinery is 
provided by the respective Governments to give effect to those 
operations, as many as 220,757 persons in ten years, or an average 
of over 22,000 per annum, managed to disappear from the eastern 
half of the Australian continent without their departure being 
noticed. 
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How is this leakage to be accounted for P The deaths which 
escape registration must necessarily be few, as in all the colonies 
it is illegal to bury a corpse until the death has been registered, 
and there is every reason to believe that this law is not evaded. 
The loss referred to must therefore take place by sea, 

The captain of each vessel arriving in any Australian port is 
required to furnish a list of the number of passengers his vessel 
brings; and the captain of each vessel departing from any such 
port is required to furnish a list of the number of passengers his 
vessel takes away. These lists are, doubtless, very nearly correct 
so far as the arrivals are concerned, but not so as regards the 
departures,—the lists relating to which are systematically defec- 
tive, as is admitted by the customs and immigration authorities, 
and by the captains of the vessels themselves. The manner in 
which the defects occur is as follows :— 

All passengers who take their passages beforehand, or are 
known to be in a vessel when she sails, are included in the list 
furnished to the Government; but it almost always happens that 
passengers come on board at the last moment, even up to the time 
of the vessel’s sailing, and are not known to be on board until 
after the vessel is at sea. They are then discovered or make 
themselves known, pay their passage money, and are duly entered 
in the list presented at the port of the vessel’s destination. 

From inquiries I have made I am led to believe that these 
defects occur but rarely in vessels sailing to distant countries, 
but they occur very commonly in those engaged in the inter- 
colonial trade. I am informed that quite a number of persons 
whose business or inclination frequently leads them to travel 
backwards and forwards between the colonies by sea habitually 
neglect to take their passages beforehand, and are consequently, as 
a rule, omitted from the records of emigration: indeed, the oftener 
they repeat the process of journeying from colony to colony the 
less necessity they seem to find for notifying their intention of 
taking a passage. The effect of this will be understood by the 
following illustration :— 

A Melbourne man, having business in New South Wales, gets 
on board a steamer about to start for Sydney, and, not having 
taken his passage beforehand, is not included in the passenger list 
furnished to the Melbourne authorities, and is consequently still 
considered to form a unit of the Victorian population. His name 
is taken down between Melbourne and Sydney, is duly entered in 
the list furnished at that port, and he is set down as an addition 
to the population of New South Wales. Haus business in Sydney 
having been completed after a stay which may be long or short, as 
the case may be, he goes on board a steamer for Melbourne, again 
without taking his passage. He is therefore not included in the 
passenger list, and is still considered to be in New South Wales; 
but, being entered in the inward list furnished on the vessel’s 
arrival at Melbourne, he is added to the Victorian record, and 
contributes one to the next quarterly estimate of population made 
and published. Thus every time he makes the round trip by sea 
he adds a fictitious unit to the estimate of the population of each 
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of the two colonies between which he travels, or two such units to 
the estimate of the population of the whole of Australia. 

It will be observed that the errors thus arising do not cancel 
one another, as errors sometimes do, but are always in the direc- 
tion of causing the departures to appear fewer, and consequently 
the inhabitants of the colony to appear more numerous than they 
really are. _ 

As more men than women travel by sea between the colonies, 
and as, moreover, provision for comfort when travelling is more 
often attended to in the case of the latter than the former, a larger 
proportion of the passages of women than of men are generally 
taken beforehand, and the lists of females are the more complete 
in consequence, with the result that the disturbance to the popula- 
tion estimates is invariably less in the case of the female than in 
that of the male sex; and thus it was found on the last census day 
that whilst the apparent increase of the male population of the 
four colonies under notice was greater by 173,124 than its actual 
increase, the apparent increase of the female population of those 
colonies exceeded the actual increase by only 47,633. 

It may be remarked that the disturbance to the population 
estimates through a considerable number of the departures not 
being recorded, whilst a close record is kept of the arrivals, is 
not peculiar to the Australian continent, but applies equally to 
the insular colonies of Australasia—the apparent increase of popu- 
lation between 1881 and 189] having been greater than the 
actual increase by 15,092 in the case of New Zealand, and by 
10,335 in the case of Tasmania. 

Jt should moreover be pointed out that the number of unrecorded 
departures is, as a matter of fact, always greater than the figures 
show, inasmuch as whilst a practically complete registration of the 
deaths takes place as already stated, a considerable number of 
births in all the colonies escape the vigilance of the registering 
officers, and remain unrecorded. If this were not the case, the 
numbers showing the apparent increase of population would be 
obviously greater than those indicated. The births registered 
during the last intercensal period in the four continental colonies 
under notice numbered 891,388. Allowing 5 per cent. on this 
number for births not registered, or 44,569, which allowance is 
believed rather to understate than to exaggerate the truth, the 
total excess of the apparent over the actual population of those 
colonies would be increased from the number already quoted 
(220,757) to a probable one of 265,326, or an average of 26,500 
per annum. 

How is this disturbance to be avoided in the future? I have 
tried to remedy it so far as Victoria is concerned by correcting the 
outward passenger lists with the inward lists received from the 
other colonies of the group, and this answered fairly well whilst 
the steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Company did not 
go further than Melbourne, and the Oriental, Messageries, and 
Austrian Lloyd’s steamers were not running; but since so many 
lines of British and foreign steamers visit Melbourne, calling at 
Western and South -Australia before they arrive, and going on to 
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_ New South Wales, and perhaps Queensland after they leave, the 
passengers from and to the various ports and places are so much 
mixed up in the lists that these afford no assistance whatever. 
If. greater care were taken in recording the port at which the 
passengers embarked and that at which they signified their inten-. 
tion of disembarking, an interchange of lists might answer the 
purpose, but concert between the colonies is necessary to attain 
this end; and this will doubtless exist after federation has become: 
a fact. But is it necessary to wait for federation, which may 
not be accomplished for years to come? I have more than once 
urged upon my Government the desirability of the immigration 
authorities of the various colonies meeting in conference with a. 
view of better means being arrived at of obtaining a true record 
of the intercolonial migration; and I do not look for much 
improvement until this takes place. Were such a conference to: 
be held, the statistical departments of the various colonies might 
be of considerable assistance to it, and this [ am quite sure would’ 
be willingly rendered. 

The defects I have drawn attention to indicate the desirability 
of a census being taken oftener than once in ten years, and add 
another argument, if such were needed, to the many cogent reasons: 
which have often been adduced in favour of such a course. Much 
to the credit of Queensland and New Zealand, a quinquennial 
census is now taken regularly in both those colonies. In neither 
of them, it may well be assumed, is the Treasurer anxious to 
spend the public money unnecessarily ; and it may be set down as: 
a certainty that if the proceeding were not found to be advan- 
tageous it would be discontinued. It is much to be desired that: 
the example set by these two colonies may, after this, be followed 
by every other colony of the group. 

I believe that the majority of the statesmen of Australasia, 
especially those of them who are the most thoughtful and far- 
seeing, are in favour of the population being enumerated more 
frequently than it is at present; and I submit that the cost, which 
after all is not ruinous, ought not to stand in the way of a census. 
being taken at least quinquennially. JI have no hesitation in 
saying that the extra money expended would not be wasted, but 
would be found, in the end, to operate beneficially in the case of 
each one of the communities concerned. 


VI.—The Labour Department and the Labour Gazette. 


In January last a new branch of the Board of Trade was 
formed under the title of the “ Labour Department of the Board 
of Trade.” Till then the collection of labour statistics had been 
confided to the Commercial Department. The new department 
will now be independent, although still under the same super- 
vision as the Commercial and Statistical Departments of the 
Board of Trade, and with a sufficiently large staff, will be 
enabled to publish much more information, and that more quickly 
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than had hitherto been possible. The staff is under the general 
supervision of Dr. R. Giffen, C.B., and consists of a “ Commis- 
sioner for Labour” (Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith), a “ Chief Labour 
Correspondent”? (Mr. John Burnett), and three other corres- 
pondents, of whom one is a lady. There are also some twenty- 
five local correspondents (mostly secretaries of trade unions, &c.), 
in the chief towns and manufacturing districts throughout the 
United Kingdom, and the London staff is completed by thirty 
clerks of various grades. 

The chief means of giving to the public early information on 
all labour questions is the monthly Labour Gazette, of which the 
first number was issued in May. It is especially hoped that the 
facts concerning any particular trade being placed fairly before 
both employers and workmen, strikes may be averted, which are 
often entered upon owing to misconceptions as to the real state of 
the trade. The low price, 1d. monthly, of the Gazette, and large 
gratuitous circulation to free libraries, workmen’s organisations, 
chambers of commerce, &c., which is contemplated, will no doubt 
materially help in effecting this object. The reports of the local 
correspondents which are established, or are being established 
throughout the kingdom, will form a conspicuous feature of the 
Journal. 

The objects of the Gazette, and indeed, to a certain extent of 
the department itself, cannot be better stated than by quoting the 
first page, which is as follows :— 

“The Labour Gazette is a journal for the use of workmen, and 
of all others interested in obtaining prompt and accurate informa- 
tion on matters specially affecting labour. It is intended to stand 
to labour questions in the same relation as the Board of Trade 
Journal to questions of trade and commerce. In other words, 
official information bearing on the interests of labour will be 
adapted for general use and made public, including information 
which the Department obtains from its correspondents largely for 
the purpose of publication. 

“With mere questions of opinion the Labour Gazette will not 
be concerned. The aim of the Department in the publication is to 
provide a sound basis for the formation of opinions, and not to 
supply opinions. In performing this task there are three classes 
of materials which have to be dealt with. First, there is the 
information bearing on labour which is already collected and 
published periodically by various Government Departments, but 
which, as yet, is not readily accessible to the vast mass of work- 
men, either because it is buried in large and expensive publications, 
or because workmen have not, as a rule, the means of knowing 
when and how it can be obtained. There is again much useful 
information published by foreign governments, which is inaccessible 
to British workmen for the same reasons, with the additional 
barrier offered by an unfamiliar language. It is intended to collect 
and sift this information, to publish month by month such parts of 
it as can be included in the Gazette, and, so far as possible, to add 
references to the remainder. In the present number are included 
such items as the Monthly Report on the State of Employment, 
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the returns of Emigration and Immigration, and the summaries of 
various British and Foreign Reports, such as the last published 
Annual Report on Strikes and Lock-outs, Trade Unions, and 
other subjects. 

‘‘In the second. place there is much information which is 
already obtained through various official channels, but which has 
hitherto not been published at all, or issued after the public 
interest in the subject has, to some extent, subsided. The Labour 
Department is enabled, by the courtesy of the various Govern- ° 
ment Offices concerned, to present, for the first time, monthly or 
quarterly reports on several matters which have hitherto been 
only the subject of less full or less frequent returns. As examples 
of such information in the present number, reference may be made 
to the list of trade unions, co-operative and friendly societies 
registered and dissolved during the month, the returns of 
pauperism in the chief industrial districts of the United Kingdom, 
of prosecutions under the Factory and Workshop Acts, and of 
accidents to railway servants and in factories and workshops. 

‘“‘In the third place there are many matters of importance on 
which exact information has not hitherto been obtained, or at least 
has not been officially collected. Some of these questions will 
probably always elude exact investigation; many others will require 
to be made the subject of searching special inquiries before they 
are ripe for precise treatment in a monthly journal. There are, 
however, a few cases in which it is proposed at once to begin to 
break fresh ground. Thus, in the present number it is possible, 
through the Local Correspondents of the Department, connected 
for the most part with important trade organisations, to supply a 
series of statements from the workmen’s point of view as to the 
conditions of employment in the chief centres of industry. With 
regard to one important group of irregularly employed labour in 
the port of London, the daily changes in the volume of employ- 
ment are shown in the form of a chart, which, though referring 
only to a small fraction of the low-skilled labour of London, may 
to some extent serve as a useful barometer of employment, so far 
as concerns the waterside and carrying industries of the port. 
The Department would be glad to extend the information to 
waterside and other labour in other districts, and would welcome 
any suggestions to that end. 

“An account is given in the Gazette of the chief labour 
disputes and changes in rates of wages and hours of labour of 
which information has been received during the month. In the 
preparation of these tables much valuable help has been given by 
trade unions, employers, and employer’s associations. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for special short articles on important 
irade disputes, and such subjects as arbitration, conciliation, various 
methods of industrial remuneration, and the working of various 
laws bearing specially on labour. The trade disputes thus treated 
in the present number are the late Lancashire Cotton Dispute, and 
the Shipping strike now in progress at Hull. 

“The Department is also endeavouring, chiefly through the 
machinery of the Workmen’s Co-operative Societies, to “obtain 
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returns of average retail prices of the chief articles of workmen’s 
consumption, based on a record of actual transactions. The 
returns so far obtained are given, and will be repeated periodically. 
In addition, the Department has to thank the district secretaries 
of the Co-operative Union, for agreeing to supply materials for the 
monthly reports on co-operation. 

“Through the courtesy of the Foreign Office, the Department 
will be able to give periodical reports on the state of labour, 
trade disputes, changes in wages, and labour legislation in the 
principal foreign countries, obtained specially for the purpose 
through the British Embassies and Consulates. The Colonial 
Office have also kindly arranged with the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, which has already for some time collected information as to 
the demand for labour, and the conditions of employment in the 
principal British Colonies, to furnish the Labour Department with 
material for monthly reports, of which the first appears in the 
present number.”’ . 

An interesting feature is a chart, in continuation of those 
prepared by Mr. Charles Booth, showing the number of men daily 
employed at the London Docks. 

The Labour Department will also be charged with the con- 
tinuation of the annual statements concerning strikes and lock-outs, 
trade unions, &c. Various special inquiries will also be under- 
taken into such subjects as the amount and causes of fluctuations 
of employment in certain trades and their effect on the conditions 
and efficiency of labour, attempts to relieve distress by providing 
relief works, national workshops, farm colonies, and the like, and 
the causes of their failure or success, child employment, noxious 
industries, &c. 


VIl.— Census of Persons Using the Parks of the London County Council. 


THE number of persons entering parks under the control of the 
London County Council on Whit Monday last were counted by 
order of that body, and the following are the official figures :— 
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VIII.—Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


La France et ses Colonies (Géographie et Statistique). Par H. 
Levasseur. Nouvelle édition. Paris: Charles Delagrave, 1890. 

In these three volumes the eminent French economist presents 
a, statistical account of his native country and of its colonies, 
which, for comprehensiveness of range and fulness of detail, has 
probably never been surpassed and is calculated to satisfy the 
most exacting demands of the most insatiable student. As M. 
Levasseur observes in his preface, the Frenchman reading this 
treatise may rise from its perusal with the conviction that he is 
a citizen cf no mean state, endowed with a vigorous organisation 
and with powerful resources, and possessing a record of progress 
in the past which is a guarantee for similar advance in the future, 
and he may also rise with the belief that that future is less depen- 
dent on the natural advantages with which France has been 
lavishly endowed for centuries past, and will be for centuries 
to come, than on the excellence of the social order, the industrious 
activity of the people, and the wisdom of the government. It is 
indeed, in no ordinary sense of the word, an exact and adequate 
knowledge of his country which M. Levasseur has sought to 
convey in this monumental work. Such knowledge may be 
obtained, he observes, from history and from geography. But 
geography must not be understood in the narrow and merely 
physical sense. The physical characteristics of a country are 
indeed the foundation on which all else is reared; but man has 
left his own stamp on those physical characteristics. And so, 
to two books dealing with physical geography—with the soil 
and the climate—succeed three devoted to political geography— 
to history and politics, to questions of population and government. 
These are followed by three books on economic geography, treat- 
ing of agriculture and industry, of the means of transport and 
the mechanism of commerce. Paris, from its great importance, 
next forms the subject of special study in a separate book. In 
these earlier parts of his work two different plans have been 
open to M. Levasseur. He might have divided his subject by 
districts, provinces and departments, and this would have lent 
itself more easily to picturesque description. He has preferred 
to follow a division by subject-matter, because it presents at once 
to the reader a general view of the whole, and of the relations of 
the parts to one another. But such a method necessarily results 
in some separation of the constituent elements of the subordinate 
groups, and, to correct this defect, a supplementary section is added 
containing a general réswmé of the provinces and the towns. Finally 
in the eleventh and twelfth books Algeria and Tunis, and the 
other French colonies and protectorates, are investigated. 

In dealing with this vast subject M. Levasseur has travelled 
outside the province of geography strictly so-called, even when it 
1s considered under the triple aspects which he has distinguished. 
He has borrowed from history, from statistics, and even from 
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technology. History, by its connection of the present with the 
past, explains the actual condition of inhabited places. Technology 
assists in the comprehension of economic facts and the reason for 
their presence in the particular environment in which they are 
discovered. Statistics furnishes the numerical knowledge of a great 
quantity of social facts. It alone can afford the means of gauging 
their quantitative importance, and of instituting comparisons 
between different times and places. It is thus an indispensable 
ally of economic geography, and from its importance it deserves 
‘a place side by side with geography on the title-page of the book 
as an indication of its principal characteristics. This larger con- 
ception of geography M. Levasseur has endeavoured to introduce 
into the curriculum of secondary education in France. Geography 
should not, he maintains, be limited to a dry catalogue of names. 
It should furnish an accurate knowledge of a country. It should 
tell, not merely of its physical formation, but also of its natural 
riches, and not merely of its political divisions, but also of their 
raison d étre and of the wealth created by the labour of man. The 
earth is the theatre of human activity, and a complete study of 
the geography of a country consists in the relations of man to the 
earth. It then, and then only, ceases to be arid and uninteresting, 
and affords stimulus to the judgment, and interests the imagina- 
tion, of the pupil. But the scope of M. Levasseur’s present work 
is wider than the limits of secondary instruction would allow. It is 
enriched with a great quantity of statistical tables, and, wherever 
opportunity presents, the author employs some variety or other of 
that graphic method which he has done so much to popularise and 
to elucidate. In these statistics he does not profess to attain more 
than approximate certainty. They are not, he urges, to be treated 
as a precise expression of the facts; they are rather to be regarded 
as the official and most probable expression at a given date. In 
the first place, he points out, by its series of numbers and its curves 
the book endeavours to convey a knowledge of the history of facts ; 
and in the second place to disclose, by the ensemble of its data, the 
condition of the country at a certain epoch. M. Levasseur refers 
in his preface to the most important authorities which he has 
consulted, consisting in the main of official sources. 

We have endeavoured to indicate the spirit in which he has 
addressed himself to his great undertaking; we: must now refer 
our readers for the examination of the manner, in which he has 
accomplished it, to the book itself. Here we have only space to 
afford some idea of the main divisions of his chapters. Book I is 
devoted to the soil of France, its situation, its geological character, 
its configuration, its waters, and its coasts. In the second book 
the climate is investigated, and, after examining its general 
characteristics, the author proceeds to the special circumstances of 
particular districts. With the third book he passes from physical 
to political geography, and considers the history and politics of 
his country. The origin of the French people, the territorial 
formation of the country, from feudalism onwards, under the 
Capetian dynasty, under the Valois and the Bourbons, the first 
Revolution, and the first Empire, and so to the Franco-German 
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war and the loss of the conquered provinces, the political divisions: 
which have been established, and the nature of the boundaries by 
land and by sea, form the subject of this book. Then follows 
a book on population, and this again is succeeded by a book on 
administration. ‘The central government, and the administration 
of the communes and departments, the public works, and the 
state properties, the army, the navy, the finances, the conduct of 
justice, and the direction of education, are successively reviewed. 
With the second volume of the work we pass to economic geography,. 
with one book on agriculture and its various divisions, the tenure 
and treatment of the soil, the nature of the vegetable and the 
character of the animal products; another book on industry and ~ 
its varieties; and a third book on the mechanism of commerce, the 
means of communication by land and by sea, the monetary system,, 
the organisation of credit, and the nature and volume of domestic 
and foreign trade. In the ninth book Paris is investigated, and 
in the tenth a general réswmé furnished of the provinces, the de- 
partments, and the towns. The third and concluding volume of 
the work is devoted to the colonies. This is divided into four 
main sections. In one, the origin and development of the French 
colonial possessions as a whole is set forth; in the second, the 
special characteristics of the most important of those possessions: 
—Algeria and T'unis—are presented; in the third, M. Levasseur 
passes to the other possessions in Africa, in Asia, in Oceania, and 
in America; and in the fourth and final section a summary of the 
subject is supplied. Copious indexes follow in the appendices.. 
M. Levasseur has spared no pains to make his book complete, and 
we venture to think that no more finished account of France of 
the kind has ever been, or is likely to be, presented than that to 
be found in this exhaustive treatise. It is a veritable magnum 
Opus. 


The Economy of High Wages. By J. Schoenhof. London: G- 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892. 

This book affords a fresh demonstration of what is rapidly 
becoming a commonplace in economic reasoning—the fact that: 
high wages do not imply a high cost of labour, or low wages the 
reverse. And yet one of the most popular American arguments. 
in favour of Protection is based on an idea which conflicts with 
this significant fact. Protection is advocated as necessary to assist 
the American manufacturer, who is paying higher wages to work- 
men, to compete with the European enjoying the advantage, 
as it is sometimes extravagantly described, of pauper labour.. 
Mr. Schoenhof in this book brings forward a mass of evidence 
based on personal inquiry to substantiate the fact and confute the 
argument. He shows that a low cost of production may, and 
generally does, accompany a high rate of wages. High wages: 
imply greater efficiency on the part of the workmen, who possess 
the advantage of a higher standard of comfort, with the improved 
education and surroundings consequent on that standard. They 
also stimulate to invention and to the discovery of new processes 
and the introduction of improved machinery. Just as the Con- 
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tinental competition, which presses hardest on England, is that 
where the conditions of industry as to hours of labour and amount. 
of wages are most similar to those prevailing in Hngland itself, so 
it is with respect to competition between Hurope in general and 
the United States. There are certain industries, which cannot 
be fostered into successful existence in the States, even with 
the artificial aid of the tariff, because they depend on peculiar 
advantages of climate or on particular skill; but, in others, superior 
methods and a low cost of production give America an advantage, 
which renders this artificial assistance not merely unnecessary but 
positively injurious. It encourages stagnancy, and it tends to 
over-production. Mr. Schoenhof supports his conclusions by the 
examination of a number of facts, and the results of a series of de- 
tailed calculations in respect to different industries. It is difficult 
to judge of the precise accuracy, with which he has conducted 
these separate investigations, but the general drift of his inquiries 
points in a direction where abundant corroborating evidence has 
been adduced of recent years, and it is a direction as full of good 
omen for the future as it is undeniably important in the interpre- 
tation of the present. 


Socialism and the American Spirit. By Nicholas Paine Gilman. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1893. 

Mr. Gilman describes his book as being not a “‘ history or 
exposition of modern socialism” in general but a ‘“ discussion of 
the American answer to socialism.” Within this limited compass 
he has, we think, succeeded in producing an interesting and 
instructive work. He betrays, it must be added, some inclination 
to trespass outside these narrow limits, and the subject of profit- 
sharing, which he has already treated in a previous volume, 
occupies a somewhat disproportionate share of this. He endeavours 
to meet the criticisms which have been recently made on that 
particular method of industrial reform. But this part of his book 
may perhaps be more properly regarded as an excursus, and the 
main subject is to be found in the other chapters. The general 
conclusion, at which Mr. Gilman arrives in these chapters, is that 
the American spirit is disposed to an opportunist policy. It is 
not inclined to reject State interference altogether, as its free 
schools and libraries show. I1t rather regards the State as an 
instrument to be used where political expediency dictates ; but on 
the other hand it has no sympathy with the modern scientific 
socialism which would abolish private property in the means of 
production. The two forms of socialism, which have recently 
attracted the greatest notice in America are the romantic 
nationalism, which, arising from Mr. Bellamy’s novel, Looking 
Backward, may now, so far as practical action or wide influence is 
concerned, be regarded, Mr. Gilman holds, as a force négligeable,. 
and a Christian socialism, which differs from that of Maurice and 
Kingsley by embracing the tenets of Marx and the scientific 
socialists. Neither of the great political parties, however, is. 
likely to encourage this species of socialism. The Republicans 
favour centralisation, but they consist of the large property holders. 
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of the country, while the Democrats, who include among their 
ranks the Irish immigrants, and may be said to represent the 
proletariate, if any such name be really applicable in America, lay 
stress on the rights of the separate States as opposed to the central 
authority. The Independents, again, who are a growing body, are 
hostile to any extension of the sphere of governmental action, 
until the Civil Service has been reformed. Mr. Gilman, therefore, 
thinks that America is likely to pursue the moderate and sensible 
course which hes between extreme individualism and comprehen. 
sive socialism, and the general direction of this course he 
endeavours to indicate by examining into what is really implied in 
the two terms so often opposed to one another. 


Agrarian Tenures. By the Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 
London: Cassell and Co., 1898. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has for long been known in agrarian matters 
as a prominent and indefatigable member of a school of reformers, 
which has of recent years been cast into the background by more 
advanced proposals. That school has urged the importance of free 
trade in land. It has pointed to the anomalous position of landed 
property in England, and represented the dangers to the stability 
of society inherent in that position. It has declared for the 
abolition of the law of primogeniture in cases of intestacy and 
the limitation of the power of settlement. It has argued in 
favour of improved registration of land and increased facility of 
transfer. Mr. Lefevre reiterates these arguments in the book now 
before us. Something, he shows, has been effected during the 
interval, Lord Cairns’ Settled Land Act, and his other measures, 
have marked a movement in this direction, and, more recently, 
Lord Halsbury has endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to improve 
the transfer of land. But much remains to be accomplished. The 
law of primogeniture is unrepealed, the power of settlement of 
land still needs to be assimilated to that of personalty, and regis- 
tration is not yet compulsory. Other proposals have come to the 
front, and both political parties are now agreed on the desirability 
of encouraging small holdings. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre connects the 
older contentions with these new proposals by arguing that the 
tendency to aggregation of landed ownership, which he believes 
to be largely due to our land laws, will reassert its influence, unless 
the laws are altered, and will swallow up the new small properties. 
His own opinion with regard to these small holdings, is that only 
those of 5 acres or thereabouts are likely to succeed. With the 
number of years’ purchase, which land still commands in England, 
no employment of State credit can bring holdings of 40 or 50 acres" 
within the reach of the labourer, but the smaller holdings might 
help to keep him in the country and afford a means of rising from 
his present position. These holdings, however, to be of real 
assistance, must be near a village; and a landlord, who might 
readily be disposed to grant land for the larger kind of holdings, 
would, partly from tradition, and partly from a prudent regard to 
the saleable character of his estate, be disinclined to give facilities 
for these smaller holdings. Hence the need for compulsory powers. 
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Mr. Lefevre, however, is by no means an extreme reformer, though 
he makes no secret of his political opinions. He recognises 
frankly the advantages of the English system of large estates and 
large holdings, where they are seen at their best, though he thinks 
that artificial causes have tended to undue aggregation of estates 
and undue consolidation of holdings. He by no means favours 
land nationalisation, nor does he think that there are fair reasons 
in England for establishing the dual ownership created in Ireland 
by Mr. Gladstone’s legislation. In England the landlord carries 
out the permanent improvements, and the tenant has no historical 
claims. In Ireland the law recognised a pre-existing custom, aud 
was able, by a speedy process, to deal with a pressing crisis. To 
have accomplished a transfer of ownership to the tenant would 
have needed time, while imminent evils called for immediate 
redress. Land purchase formed, no doubt, part of the intentions 
of the legislature, and clauses providing for it were inserted in the 
Bills establishing the dual ownership. But it was only after the 
abortive Bill of Mr. Gladstone in 1886, and with Lord Ashbourne’s 
and Mr. Balfour’s Acts, that the scheme for land purchase was 
given a wide and effective extension. The low terms, on which 
purchase can now be effected, enable the use of State credit to 
place the purchasing tenant in a better position than that in which 
he was before; but Mr. Lefevre thinks that this must inevitably 
lead to a movement for compulsory universal purchase. He 
criticises Mr. Balfour’s scheme upon this ground, and urges that 
in the case of this Bill, as of others, the mistake was made of not 
consulting the Irish representatives on an Irish matter. He also 
contends that the errors and omissions of previous legislation were 
due to the same failure to consult those representatives, and that 
the prophecies, which they made when the Bills were under discus- 
sion, have almost invariably come true. In Scotland, on the other 
hand, the opposite course was followed, and he contrasts the 
peaceful passage through Parliament of equally drastic, and, as 
it would seem, revolutionary legislation respecting the Highland 
erofters with the heated and embittered controversy which has 
always accompanied Irish agrarian reform. From the remarks 
we have made, the nature of his book will perhaps be evident. It 
is, as he styles it, a “survey of the laws and customs relating to 
the holding of land in England, Ireland, and Scotland, and of the 
reforms therein during recent years.” It affords a valuable com- 
pendium of information accessible nowhere else in so compact a 
shape; and it is as remarkable for its general impartiality as for 
its concise and luminous arrangement. The Irish legislation alone, 
as Mr. Lefevre observes, constitutes an agrarian reform of the 
magnitude of that effected in France at the time of the Revolution 
and in Russia by the abolition of serfdom. There is, in fact, scarcely 
‘any possible direction of agrarian reform in which attempts have 
not been essayed during recent years in one or other of the three 
kingdoms, and the student will find them accurately and succinctly 
set forth in this important volume. The author himself, though 
not forgetful of political inclinations, sinks the politician for the 
most part in the student. 
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The Labor Laws of the United States. Washington: Government: 
Printing Office, 1892. 

In this report of the United States Commissioner of Labour, 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright, an exhaustive account is given of the 
various American laws relating to labour. The report comprises: 
the laws passed in the State Legislatures before the session of 
1890-91, and, in the case of the Federal Statutes, the labour legis- 
lation of this year has been included. The question, however, of 
inclusion and exclusion with regard to date is comparatively 
simple, and furnishes its own solution. But the question of 
determining what is, and what is not, a law affecting labour, is, 
as Mr. Wright remarks in his explanatory letter, far more difficult. 
The laws designed directly to affect the subject of labour claim a 
place by right in such a compilation, but there are ou the statute 
bocks laws not definitely or directly intended as labour legislation, 
but, nevertheless, hke the exemption laws, exercising an important 
bearing upon the condition of the labouring classes. Should they 
he included or excluded ? Mr. Wright has followed the method of 
inclusion; but the laws relating to apprentices have not been 
incorporated in full, partly in consequence of their voluminous 
character, and partly because in the States, as elsewhere, they 
are becoming practically obsolete. And so a sample merely is 
furnished by a complete reproduction of such laws for the State 
of New York. In the case of legal holidays, again, a table showing 
those observed has been prepared in place of the various laws, but 
an exception has here been made in favour of those relating to the 
special holiday called “labour day.” ‘This table, and the digests 
of the apprentice laws, are placed in the first chapter, which is: 
followed by a second chapter containing all the other laws, first: 
those passed by the State Legislatures, and then the Federal 
Statutes. The statutes are arranged in alphabetical and the laws: 
in chronological order. 


La Sociologie Criminelle. Par Henri Ferri. Paris: Arthur 
Rousseau, 1893. ; 

Professor Ferri is one of the most active members of the Italian 
school of criminal anthropology, and the volume before us is the 
author’s translation into French of the third edition of a treatise, 
of which the first was published so long ago as 1881, and the 
second in 1884. As the writer points out in his preface, and his. 
introductory chapter, the influence of the school has extended 
during the interval, and the number of publications, in which its: 
princi; ‘ples are set forth, is now by no means inconsiderable. He 
furnishes at the end of his own treatise a copious bibliography. 
But he thinks that, despite of the repetition in his pages of what: 
has already been said elsewhere, the edition appears at an oppor- 
tune moment, after the third conference of criminal anthropology _ 
held at Brussels in 1892. At the conference assembling in Paris: 
in 1889, the proceedings of which were noticed in a previous: 
number of this Journal, a commitiee had been charged with the 
duty of couducting comparisons between 100 criminals and a hke 
number of honest citizens, whose antecedents, and those of their 
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respective families, were to be accurately known. This committee 
had failed to accomplish its task, and the third congress, deprived 
of this basis of fact, had to fall back on discussions on the morbid 
pathology of the criminal; but it furnished an opportunity for 
reconciliation between the biological and the sociological inquirers. 
This reconciliation, Professor Ferri maintains, has always existed 
in the works of the Italian Positivist school, although the re- 
searches of the most eminent member of the school, M. Lombroso, 
have been mainly akin to the latter class of inquirers. Professor 
Ferri himself hopes that the issue of the new edition of his own 
work may go some way towards convincing the public of the 
necessity of the experimental methods of the school, if the science 
of crimes and of penalties is to recover its vitality, and of the 
possibility of discovering a real defence for society against crime 
only on the condition of the abandonment of the dogmas of 
the traditional theories. For the Italian school would substitute 
for the mitigation of punishment urged by the classical schools 
of Beccaria and of Howard the decrease of offences, and for the 
study of crime as a juridical entity the study of it as a natural 
and social phenomenon. It would replace the investigation of 
crime by the examination of criminals. The classification of 
criminals is one of its most essential points, and it establishes 
five main classes. There are those who are mentally deficient or 
mad, there are the criminals by birth, the criminals by habit, by 
occasion, or by passion. In the prosecution of the inquiry statistics 
are invaluable, and they point to a relation between civilisation 
and criminality. Professor Ferri examines the various anthropo- 
logical, physical, and social factors, which determine the quantum 
of. crime, and he indicates what he calls a law of criminal 
saturation, resting on proofs drawn from history, from statistics, 
and from psychology, which shows that the efficacy of punish- 
ment is less than is popularly supposed. The predisposing causes 
must be altered, and remedies sought in the economic, political, 
scientific, administrative, religious, and educational spheres, and in 
the influence of the family. The postulate of free will and moral 
responsibility assumed by the classical school is belied by physio- 
psychology, and is in any event disputable in theory and dangerous 
in practice. There is a natural and social sanction against crime, 
and this depends for its constituent elements on the circumstances 
of the act, the conditions of the agent and of the society to which 
he belongs. Society may, and naturally does, defend itself, and 
man is responsible for his actions by reason alone of his member- 
ship of society. These considerations lead Professor Ferri to 
examine in his fourth and concluding chapter the practical reforms 
which would seem to follow in natural sequence. He urges that 
the influence of the school has already been felt, and that the 
introduction into the penal codes of Holland and Italy of parallel 
punishments, one for the more serious and dangerous crimes, and 
the other consisting simply of mere detention, or, in classical 
phrase, custodia honesta, designed for minor offences of an involun- 
tary character, is one illustration of this influence. So are the 
creation of asylums for the seclusion of criminals mentally affected, 
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in spite of their acquittal on the ground of moral responsibility, 
the increasing rigour of the treatment accorded, often it is true 
on mere empirical considerations, to the confirmed criminal, and 
the reaction against the extravagances of the cellular system, 
which he regards as an error of the nineteenth century. The two 
general principles which, he holds, should direct the course of 
reform are the maintenance of an equilibrium between individual 
rights and social securities, and the banishment of any delusive 
endeavour to appraise the amount of moral culpability. The 
treatment accorded should be adapted to the character of the: 
criminal and the class to which he belongs, and the procedure of 
the trial should be calculated to elicit a correct decision on these 
important points. Such is a general outline of the tenets of the 
Italian school of criminal anthropology, as they are set forth in 
this authoritative volume, and they will reward the careful study 
of the social reformer. It would be premature to affirm that the 
school has established all its positions, but it is certain that its 
members are possessed of no small measure of ability, of industry, 
and of learning, and the book now before us affords a fresh and 
welcome illustration of these admirable qualities. 


Le Placement des Employés, Ouvriers, et Domestiques en France. 
Paris: Berger-Levrault et Cie., 1893. 

Mr. Schloss, in a paper read before the Royal Statistical Society 
in January last, alluded to this publication as one of the most 
admirable products of the recently established Office de Travail. 
It contains an account of the various employment agencies—past 
and present—in France, and an appendix on the provisions made ~ 
in this respect in foreign countries. ‘The main body of the report 
is divided into two portions—one in which the past history of the 
matter is traced, and the other where the actual present condition 
is set forth. As the director of the office, M. Jules Lax, points ont, 
there are few, if any, questions which are more important to the 
world of labour, or excite more interest, sometimes rising to 
passion, among workmen, than the question of the means at their 
disposal for obtaining employment; and hence it is one of the 
subjects to which the office has devoted its earliest attention. But 
the task has been approached and carried out with a strict regard 
to impartiality, and a record of facts has been attempted, without 
passing any judgment upon the facts. The historical account is 
divided into two epochs—the ancient régime, and the period 
extending from the revolution to the present day. To ascertain 
the actual condition of affairs schedules of questions were addressed. 
to all the préfets, the syndicats professionels, and to the managers 
of registries of employment constituted in pursuance of a law of 
1852. <A special series of questions was addressed in particular to 
the chamber of the registries of Paris and its neighbourhood, and 

the municipal free registries established in the various districts 
_ of the city were invited to furnish information of their work, 
while, finally—and this is a feature of the French office to which 
Mr. Schloss called peculiar attention—a permanent officer of the 
department tested and supplemented these several pieces of 
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information by personal visits and oral inquiry. The results of 
the investigation are arranged in successive chapters, dealing 
respectively with seeking employment by person, by registry, by 
associations and unions, by philanthropic societies, by municipal 
free registries, and by societies of mutual self-help. In an 
appended chapter the suggestions of reform offered by the 
various bodies, of whom inquiry was made, are given, and the 
appendix contains in a summary shape the arrangements obtain- 
ing in foreign countries. 


Statistical and Hconomicai Articles in recent Periodicals. } 


Unitep Kinepou— 
Economic Journal. Vol. wi%1— 
No. 9. March, 1893— 
Statistics of some Midland Villages: Joseph Ashby and Bolton 
King. (Continued in the neat number.) 
The Survival of Domestic Industries: H. 0. K. Gonner. 
The consumption of Tea and other staple Drinks: C. H. 
Denyer. 
The past action of the Indian Government with regard to. 
Gold: F. C. Harrison. 
The system of boarding-out. Pauper children: Florence 
Davenport-Hull. 
On Rent: Alfred Marshall. 
No. 10. June, 1893— 
Labour Federations: Clem Hdwards. 
State Promotion of Industrial Peace: D. F'. Schloss. 
Patriarchal versus Socialistic Remedies: J. G. Brooks. 
Adam Smith and his Relations to Recent Economics: LZ. L. 
Price. 
The Taxation of Ground Rents: Prof. C. F. Bastable. 
Ricardo: Letters on the Sinking Fund; Australia under 
Protection (M. Macfie); German Clerks and Shop 
Assistants (J. Bonar); &c. 
Heonomic Review. Vol. ivi, No. 2. April, 1893— 
History of English Serfdom: W. J. Ashley. 
Co-operators and Profit-sharing: W. H. Snell. 
The Alcohol Monopoly in Switzerland: Joseph King. 


Unirep Stares— 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Scrence. 
Vol. wi— 
No. 5. March, 1893— 
National and State Banks: Horace White. 
American Banking and the Money supply of the future: 
M. D. Harter. 

National and State Bank Girenlation : A. B. Hepburn. 
Banking System—old and new: J. H. Walker. 
Basis of Security for National Bank Notes: Henry Bacon. 
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Unitep States—Contd. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Vol. iwi—Contd. . 
No. 5. March, 1893—Oontd. 
Surplus gains of Labor: J. B. Clark. 

Supplement to Annals for March. Constitutional and 
Organic Laws of France, 1875-89, translated with an 
historical introduction by Charles F. A. Currier. 

No.6 May 1393 
Relation of State to Education in England and America : 

Isaac Sharpless. 
Our failures in Municipal Government: G. Bradford. 
Cost and Hxpense: Semon N. Patten. 
Home Rule for our American Cities: H. P. Oberholtzer. 
Relation of Economic conditions to the causes of Crime: 
Carroll D. Wright. 
Nature of the Federal State: H. V. Robinson. 
Journal of Political Heonomy. Vol.%, No. 2. March, 1893— 
Free Coinage of Silver: Francis A. Walker. 
Railway Policy of Prussia: Gustav Cohn. 
Discontent of the Farmer: Hdward W. Bemis. 
Crisis of 1890: Maa Wirth. 
Economics at Berlin and Vienna: H. Rt. Seager. 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. viw— 
No.1. March, 1893— 
A Study in Vital Statistics: W. EF. Wellcox. 
Influence of Machinery upon Employment: John A. Hobson. 
No. 2. June, 1893— 
The Monetary Conference: H. B. Andrews. 
Progressive Taxation: Hi. hk. A. Seligman. 

Stock Exchange Clearing Houses: A. D. Noyes. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. vir, No. 3. April, 1893— 
Marginal Utility and Value: S. M. Macvane. 
The Classification of Public Revenues: Hdwin R. A. Seligman. 
The Interpretation of Ricardo: Simon N. Patten. 

Yale Review. Vol. 1, No.1. May, 18938— 
Individualism as a Sociological Principle: H. Benjamin Andrews. 


FrRaANCckE— 


Annales del’ Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. No.2. April, 1893— 
De la réduction du passif dans les déclarations de succession : 
F. de Colonjon. 
Les variations du revenu et du prix des terres en France au 
xvii® et au xviii® Siécle: D. Zolla. 
Journal des Economistes— 
March, 1893— 
Frédéric Bastiat et les Néo-Economistes autrichiens : 
i sasser. 
La Perse économique, financiére, et commerciale: Ahmed Bey. 
Contribution au mouvement féministe: LZ. R. (On the 


employment of women as clerks, &c., dealing especially 
with salaries.) 
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Francr-—Oontd. 
Journal des Hconomistes— Contd. 


Apriul— 
L’Intervention de l’état dans les wees d’émission en 
Italie: V. Pareto. . 
O. Gomel. 


Une refonte de la monnaie d’or sous Louis XVI: 


Le placement des ouvriers, employés, et domestiques en 
France et a V’étranger: Henri de Beaumont. 


May— 
Les caisses de capitalisation ou les imprévoyants de l’avenir : 


HH. Rochetin. 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris— 
March, 18938— 
L’introduction des résultats de la statistique dans l’enseigne- 
ment secondaire par la géographie: H. Levasseur. 
La statistique des actions et obligations des chemins de fet 
francais et algériens au 31 décembre 1891: A. Neymarck. 


(Continued in the next number.) 
Statistique des épidémies de grippe de 1890 et 1892 en 


France: V. Turquan. 
Tableau du personnel médical de la France (1847-91) 


April— 
Division des accidents du travail en accidents individuels et 
accidents collectifs: O. Keller. 
Le régime fiscal de la navigation maritime ; son influence sur 
les mouvements du commerce extérieur : Beaurin- Gresster. 
May— 
La Statistique du vagabondage et de la mendicité: WH. 


Yvernes. 
Les colonies agricoles d’Allemagne pour vagabonds et 
mendiants : Thierry-Mieg. 
La mortalité, par age, avant la naissance: Dr. J. Bertillon. 
Le Mouton et les tarifs douaniers: Rh. Lafabréque. 
La Réforme Sociale. Bulletin de la Société d’Hconomie Sociale et 
des Unions de la Paiw Sociale, fondées par P. F. Le Play— 
No. 58. 16th May, 1893— 
La question des universités: Gf. Blondel. 
Les assemblées des pays d’états sous lancien régime: A. ° 
—Babeau. 
Des conditions de l’harmonie dans ]’industrie: dA. Gibon. 


No. 59. 1st June, 1893— 
Le crédit populaire par le socialisme et par l’association 


Les projets de crédit populaire de MM. V 


libre. . I. 
: H. Rostand. 


Delahye, de Morés et Lafargue 
Le referendum communal: BR. de la Sizeraune 
: J. P. Assirellt. 


, Le métayage en Italie: 
Revue d Hoonomie Politique— 
March, 1893— 
Des rapports entre Proudhon et Karl Marx: Bourguin. 
Une question sociale et économique encore non résolue dans 
Vhistoire de la grande Révolution frangaise: Dr. Boris 
Minzes. 
VOL. LYI. Pa®T I. 2A 
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France—Contd. 
Revue d’ Economie Politique—Contd. 
April— 
Les rapports entre le salaire, la durée du travail et sa 
productivité: L. Brentano. 
Le monopole des agents de change: (7. Frangois. 
La séparation des pouvoirs et lAssemblée nationale de 
1789: DL. Dugut. 
Le travail aux piéces et le travail a la journée: H. Villey. 
May— | 
ia division du travail et la formation des classes sociales : 
CO. Bicher. 
Le travail en famille en Russie: A. A. Issaiew. 


GERMANY— 
Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. II Halbband, 1891-92— 
Ueber die Verteilung der beiden Geschlechter auf der Erde: 
Karl Bicher. 
Wissenschaftliche Stellung und Grenzen der Demologie: 

J. Korést. 

Anthropometrische Messungen und deren praktischer Wert: 

Dr. Uhlitasch. 

Ueber die Vorteile der Berechnung nach “ perzentilen 

Graden ”: Dr. A, Geissler. 

Zur Publikations-Technik : Dr. Georg v. Mayr. 
Die Wohnungsverhaltnisse der armeren Klassen in Berlin: 

Dr. G. Berthold. 

Zur Statistik der Mehrgeburten: H. Westergaard. 
Russlands Bedeutung fir den Weltgetreidemarkt (continued) : 

Dr, O. Mertens. 

Die Intensitit grossstadtischer Menschenanhaufungen: Dr. 

Hi. Hasse. 

Statistische Aemter deutscher Stadte. Personalien, Organi- 
sations- und Htatsverhaltnisse derselben. 
Archiv fiir soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Band vi, Heft 1, 
18938— 

Die ortstitblichen Tagelohne gewohnlicher Tagearbeiter im 
Deutschen Reiche: Dr. H. Lange. 

Hin Experiment mit dem Achtstundentage: Dr.O.Pringshewm. 

Die neue Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung in Frankreich: F&. Jay. 

Zwei Haushaltungsbudgets tber einen zwanzigfahrigen 
Zeitraum: Dr. H. Hofmann. 

Jahrbiucher ftir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. Dritte Folge. 
Band v, Heft 3, 1893— 

Unter dem Zunftzwange in Preussen wahrend des 18 
Jahrhunderts: K. v. Rohrscheidt. (Continued in neat 
number.) 

‘‘ Interstate-Commerce”’ Gesetz in den Vereinigten Staaten : 
J. A. Hill. 

Das Pfandverrecht der Bauhandwerker: P. Oertmann. 

Die franzosische Gesetzgebung betreffend die Zuckersteuer, 
den Zoll und die FKinanzen, 1881-91: A. Lvesse. 


fiff 
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Germany— Contd. 
Jahrbicher fir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. Dritte Folge. 
Band v, Heft 3, 1893—Contd. 
Die japanischen Reisborsen, speziell die in Tokyo: Wermcke. 
Miet- und Gebaudepreise in Frankreich: L. 8. Rowe. 
Heft 4— 
Die wahre Beschaffenheit der Versicherung in der Entsteh- 
ungszeit des Versicherungswesens: A. Schaube. 
Die zweite Lesung des Entwurfes eines Birgerlichen 
Gesetzbuches ftir das Deutsche Reich: Greif. 
Das franzdsische Arbeiterschutzgesetz vom 2 Nov., 1892: 
P. Millendorf. 
Die Meistbegiinstigungsklausel in der modernen Handels- 
politik: J. Grunzel. 
Biirgerliche Socialpolitiker in England : G@. Hoffmann. 
Vierteljahrschrift fir Volkswirtschaft, Politik, §c. Band wi, 1893— 
Zur Geschichte des monarchischen Prinzips in der neueren 
Zeit: J. von Held. 
Die Lebensversicherung im Dienste des Bodenkredits: M. 
Havas. 
Die Wahrungysfrage: J. Lehr. 
Der deutsch-russische Handelsvertrag: N. Syrkin. 
Moriz Block’s neuestes “ Huropa”: F. C. Philippson. 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Heft 2, 189 gS 
Die Bevolkerung des Deutschen Reichs nach dem Geburtsort 
_ am 1 Dez., 1890. 
Produktion der Bergwerke, Salinen und Hiitten, 1892. 
Verkehr auf den deutschen Wasserstrassen, 1872 bis 1891. 
Hinfuhr, Ausfuhr, und Durchfuhr, 1892. 
Branntwein- Brennerei und- Bestenerung, 1891-92. 
Zeitschrift fir Lrtteratur und Geschichte der Staatswissenschaften. 
Band 1, Heft 1, 1893— 
Beitriage zur Geschichte des Sozialismus und des Kom- 
munismus: H. Dietzel. 
Ludwig XVI und das physiokratische System: A. Oncken. 
Kin neues System der Sozialokonomie: U. Rabbeno. (Con- 
tinued in next number.) 
Heft 2 und 3— 
Zur Litteratur der Lehre vom Staatskredit: RB. (frdtzer. 
Dogmengeschichtliches zur Frage tber den Einfluss der 
Getreidepreise auf die Arbeitslohne: B. Foldes. 
Heft 4— 
Auf dem Wege zur Gewerbefreiheit in Preussen: K. v. 
Rohrscheidt. 
Studien tiber die neuesten Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete 
der politischen Oekonomie in Spanien: M. Salva. 


AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift— 
February, 1893— 
Die Auswanderung aus den podolischen Bezirken nach 
Russland im Jahre 1892: 7. Pilat. 


2a 2 
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Avustria— Contd. 
Statistische Monatschrift—Contd. 
February, 1898—Contd. 


Die Sterblichkeit in den grésseren Stadten Oesterreichs im ~ 


Jahre 1892: Bratassevie. 
March— 
Der Zug nach der Stadt: H. Rauchberg. 
April— 

Ueber Hinrichtungen fiir Arbeitsvermittlung: F. Probst. 

Die sociale Ghederung der Wohnparteien: H. Rauchberg. 

Die Hiaufigkeit der Hheschliessungen und der Geburten im 
Lichte ee Volkszihlung: H. Rauchberg. 

Die Production von Cocons, Honig und Wachs in die im 
Reichsrathe vertretenen Konigreichen und Landern in 
1885-92. 

Statistik des Osterreichischen Taba wahrend 
1871-91: Bratassevie. 


ITaLy— 
Giornale degli Hconomisti— 
March, 1893— 
La Campagna romana e il suo avvenire economico e sociale : 
G. Valenti. (Continued in next number.) 
La pressione tributaria dell’ imposta e del prestito: A. De 
Viti de Marco. 
April— 
L’ordinamento delle Banche d’emissione in Italia. 
L. A. Muratori come economista: H. Masé-Darv. 
May— 
I Monti di pieta in Italia: P. Sitta. 
Le basi economiche del diritto: A. Loria. 
Ferrovie economiche: H. Olivvert. 


SWITZERLAND— 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. 1895— 
Invr. 1— 

Die Geschichte der Fabrikgesetzgebung im Kanton Thurgau 
bis zum Jahre 1877: H. Hoffmann. 

La statistique internationale des ceuvres littéraires: WH. 
Rhéthlisberger. 

Ubersicht der Geldbetrage, welche im Jahre 1891 den 
Auswanderungsagenten in der Schweiz tibergeben worden 
sind und den Auswanderen am Bestimmungsorte auszube- 
zahlen waren: J. Dretfuss. 

Inor. 2— 

Die Lehrplane und Maturitateprifangeat der Gymnasien 

der Schweiz. Materialien und Vorschlige: G. Fénsler. 
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IX.—Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th June, 1893, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions; (c) United Kingdom 
and ws Divisions; (d) Authors, éc.; (e) Societies, de. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, &e. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Comercio Exterior. Datos trimestrales del, No. 76.) 
Ne) MN MeN 8 oss Sc eescecas din westsadessboveseadncesedonaess 
Kstudio Estadistico del Presupuesto nacional seguido 
de un proyecto de reforma del mismo y de otro de 
ley de empleos civiles. 8v0. 1893 oo... eeeeeeeees 
Higiene Publica. Analesde. (Current monthly numbers) Dr. E. R. Coni 
Buenos Ayres (City). Bulletin mensuel de Statis-| The Municipal Sta- 
tique municipale. (Current numbers) ...........000. tistical Bureau 


The Director-Gene- 
ral of Statistics 


Erstituto Geografico Argentino. ‘Boletin del. Tomo Tite Taatitut 
xii. Cuadernos 7—12. Svo. 1892-938...........cc00000 Ata det 


Austria-Hungary— 

Ackerbau- Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch des 
k.k. Production aus der Seiden- und Bienenzucht in 
EM VO, 2) 00s- Sevnescocectecdbsevcdéedeaccscsoeses 

Handel des Zollgebiets. Statistische mt ent | The Statistical De- 


The Ministry of Agri- 
culture 


betreffend den auswirtigen. (Current monthly partment, Ministry 
SER a eR ad se aos ceaskbatila lentes deetbesdssdsosseosseae of Commerce 

Civilrechtspflege. Ergebnisse der, im Jahre 1889. Fol. | 

Concursverfahrens. Die Ergebnisse des, im Jahre 
oe Sack Secs dqonso gee ecvsssvafuaselevabes 

Oesterreichische Staatshaushalt in den Jahren 1889 
I ade ee chi Si secdn cee Nessesbededooesssccel ease 

Oesterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch fir 1892. 
Frese dag ey siasacac rca s<s2oresscoeesce snes sscessasterresseuavesene 

Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ 

Volkszihlung. Die Ergebnisse der, vom 31 Dec., 1890. 
Heft 2. Die Bevélkerung nach Heimatsberechtigung 
und Gebirtigkeit. Heft 4. Die Wohnungsverhilt- 
nisse in den grésseren Staédten und ihren Vororten. 
PMMA Ve RAE | LOL. cc -x.2c.5-0sen-csasdecnessceaveresesssessesbenadsscostes J 

Huneary. Volkszihlung. LHrgebnisse der in den 
Lindern der Ungarischen Krone am anfange des | The Royal Hungarian 
Jahres 1891 durchgefiihrten, Theil 1. Allgemeine Statistical Bureau 
Demographie. Diagram-maps, fol. ............cccseee 

Prague. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la ville de Prague | The Municipal Sta- 
et des communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) .... tistical Bureau 





The Central Statisti- 
cal Commission 


Belgium— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. 23° année, 1892 ) 
Commerce avec les Pays Etrangers pendant 1891. | 
Pmrenmrtroneral dU, (HO. ............c..cseccsssecsessoeeesseeee aha Bure anaes 
Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays Etrangers. 
Perrone MAGHtN]y NUMDES) ..............ecseccesceseeeesecseeees 
BrussEts. Bulletin hebdomadaire de statistique Démo- 
graphique et Médicale. (Current numbers) ............ I MOREA Ost 


ral Statistics 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Chile. Estadistica Comercial de la Republica de Chile] The Bureau of Sta- 
correspondiente a los Afios de 1890 y 1891. La. 8yo.j tistics 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs— 
I. Statistical Series— 
(a.) Returns of Trade at different Ports during ) 
1859-70 and 1873-75. 72 parts, 4to. «0.2.0... 
(b.) Reports on. Trade at the. Treaty Ports in 
China for 1865-70. Maps and diagrams, 6 vols. 
IT, Special Series— 1 
2. Medical Reports for the half year ended 31st 
~ March, 1871. First Issue. 4to. [ Reprint.] 1883 
9. Native Opium, 1887; with an Appendix. 
Native Opium, 1863: . 4touwn 2 eee 
10. Opium: crude and prepared. 4to. 1888 .... Lise Robert Hart, 











11. Tea, 1888. Maps and diagrams, 4to. ............ {  Bart., G.C.M.G. 
12. Silk Statistics, 1879-88. 4to. 1889... 


ITT. Miscellaneous Series— 
18. Tariff Returns: a set of Tables showing the } 
bearing of the Chinese Customs Tariff of 1858 
on the Trade of 1885. Second Issue. 2 vols., 





4to. Shanghai, L889%s5.05..45, ccyrsnceteceeeeeereenaeee 
Customs Gazette. Oct.-—Dec., 1892. No. 96 ........... 
List of Chinese Lighthouses, &c., for 1893. Maps .... 
Trade Returns and Trade Reports for 1892. Ato......... 
Native Opium, 1887. With an Appendix; Native 
Opium, 1863. 4#0.i..0:.... cake anv ee } DD ae 
Denmark— 
Justice criminelle pendant 1886-90. 4t0. ......csseeseeeees ae 
Résumé des principaux faits Statistiques du Danemark. pf ened 
No..21.. 1891-92. sSiwov). 20. tec) ee 
Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1892. (Current num-] The Danish Political 
DOTS) ......c-cscescicenenceradeccosssasueeletieeetye teeta tae aa Economy Society 
Egypt— 
Commerce Extérieur. Bulletin mensuel du. Ce A. Caillard, Esq., 
TAUTNDOLS) «....s000..-0h-sccnvasacteeniecet tes eee: acne ean C.M.G. 
Postes. Administration des. Rapport sur l’Exercice 
TBO2. BVO. c.f saddle a a eat The Director Gene- 


Postal Guide, Egyptian. Published half yearly. ral 
No. 10. 1898. . S¥0. ...3:.ntanneee er 


Services Sanitaires, &e. Bulletin hebdomadaire. 
(Current numbers) 


SO COS COOC CEOS OE OOOH SHOE SEH ETESHESO HES EES SESS EHDODHESS 


Institut Egyptien. Bulletin. (Current numbers.) } he Tnetitats 


BVO. PESO] o.2 0s bes acl sea te ee 
France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére del’. No. 8, 1892, ] The Ministry of A gri- 
N00. Aj L898 slerccss aneiretahnheten eee culture 
Chemins de Fer. Statistique des, au 31 Déc., 1890. ] The Ministry of Pub- 
Documents divers\ 4to. aladdin one lic Works 


liga 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 
| 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique et The Ministry of Fj 
de Législation comparée. (Current monthly nom | On abe 


; bers) nance 
Justice civile et commerciale en France et en Algérie 

pendant 1889. Statistique dela. 4to. 1898 ........ The Ministry of Jus- 
Justice eriminelle en France et en Algérie pendant tice 


1889. Statistiquede la. 4to. 18938 ow. ; 
Travaux Publics, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statis- The Ministry of Pub- 


tique et Législation comparée. (Current monthly earn 
Berne eee eve, 8k Nee. ceca sesdsavelesusesvecesestencescaceaes 

Paris. Annuaire statistique de la Ville de Paris. Deo ie Bovalion 
XI° année, 1890. . Diagrams. La 8vo.............sse0ee Ss 3 

L’ Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers)........ The Editor 


Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly num- The Editor 
Loken ieee ane 

Lie Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers)........ fs 

Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- 
ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monthly 


99 


I eae ecg ado vaccdsen.seseoseesesabacessoneees 
La Réeforme Sociale.. (Current numbers) ...... ce 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
OL SEE ceed catelhe dance ian we er 2 
Revued’ Economie Politique. (Current monthly num- 
(ou!) abke sc oadecou eta ReMi ea nae Ee 2a 
Revue Géographique Internationale. (Current monthly 
TL ULUMEEDS 6 eta OS, 1 S 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Annales. No. 2, Nhe Casini 
NM ee Wace eoee Vasa k eee esa eseoeete oe cobatece secede cseubesens 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal. (Current Pha socee 
RE EG REED OLS) 2S tek cd sid ssucedl etiessasessdbcesisovsonsseevess J 
Germany— 


Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- | 
weise tiber den Auswirtigen. (Current monthly | The Imperial Statis- 


et) secosentnvnssscsceneecotavectisassceeceetntaneantsassieeeeeeaeen aeons Healthc tea 
ierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. | 
AB as cikcssssescvsssspdavvssssscsscsrsvebicssess J 
Prussia— 
Volkszihlung. Die endgiiltigen Ergebnisse der, vom ) 
ee re et Hols ii..cs.sccssessapseteegersiate. |- 


Volkszihlung vom 1 Dez., 1890 in Preussen und he Royal Prussian 
deren endgiiltige Ergebnisse, von E. Blenck. 4to. | Statistical Bureau 
Zeitschrift des Kéniglich Preussisehen Statistischen | 
Bureaus. 1892. Hefte 3 und 4. Plates. ............ " 
Berlin— 
Kheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, und Wit- ) 
terung. (Current weekly and monthly numbers) 
Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin. Doppel 
Jahrgang xvi, xvii. Statistik der Jahre 1889 und + 





The Statistical Bu- 
reau of Berlin 


OPE I Gs eg: 285 a5 0c cccceasvasseteisicassssvetvaeseoodsonnses 
Tabellen tiber die Bewegung der Beviélkerung im 
RE EY os. 22.26 ec cascs c-oasisassasiave saveeesences ence J 


Franxkrort. Handelskammer zu Frankfurt-am-Main.) The Chamber of 
Jahres-Bericht fiir 1892. SV. ..cccccccoccccsrssessscessecvsdsvees Commerce 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 


Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Jahrgang meme! Dr. G. von Mayr 


Halbband 2. Sv. .s..si- ks sstshtee eeahiee een ee 
Archiv fir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. a 
Band vi, Heft 1. 8vo, 1898 \.-c.cgece rece The Publisher 
Jahrbiicher fir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. 
(Current) numbers) cc:-.9isk- Gf 2 


Zeitschrift fiir Litteratur und Geschichte der Staats- The Editor 
wissenschaften. Band i, Hefte 2-4. 1893. 8vo. : 

Greece. ATHENS. Bulletin de mortalité pour la ville | The Statistical Bu- 
d’Athénes. (Current monthly numbers) ..........-00-.. j + Yreau 


The Statistical Bu- 


Secretaria de Estado en el despacho de, presenta a la oe 


Guatemala. Instruccion Publica. Memoria que in 
Asamblea Legislativa, 1893. SVO. s..:...:écerwsesessceeeereset 
Hawaii. Census, 1890. Report of the General Super- | , 
intendent of the. 8vo. em ox leaceeee sd tedestnop<Seuncseeeene 2 Sar } J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Italy— 
Annali di Statistica. Atti della commissione per la} 
Statistica giudiziaria-civile e penale, 1892. ............... 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. (Current numbers), c.2.:c:c.c1ss eee 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. (Current 
TUM DEMS ) ....-2-+05-seconeneeagddlentendoneeeeee eee ee 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’ Emissione. (Current numbers) .............. 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
(Current. numbers) <..cicvesc. i eernzptaeetse oes ea 
Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- 
cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current 
weekly numbers) 20. cecssocsespesseesvey-tueee toveeerss eee 
Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. 
(Current numbers) ......:é.-cc00-se-oteeitth sh teee se ee 
Emigrazione. Appunti di Statistica comparata dell’, 
dall’ Europa e dell’ Immigrazione in America ein | m,_. Director-Grene- 
Australia. 1892 
Emigrazione Italiana. Statistica della, nell’ anno 1891 
Emigrazione e Colonie. Rapporti di r.r. Agenti Diplo- 
matici e Consolari pubblicati dal r. Ministero degli 
Affari Hsteri.. 8vo.. 1893 i... 2.%:..2)oe 
Giudiziaria, Statistica, Civile e Commerciale per 
Panno 1890. Popolazione delle Circoscrizioni 
Giudiziarie.. 1892 ....,,-...:00:.09) ee eee ee 
Igiene e la Sanita Pubblica nel Regno, nei due ultimi 
quadrimestri 1892. Circa i fatti principali riguar- 
dant. Pol. .dcscccccciissnessscceh nos taeheeeiee se eee 
Industriale, Statistica, Piemonte. 1892. La. 8v0. ....... 
Istruzione Elementare. Statistica dell’, per Vanno 
scolastico 1889-90) | ia. Svosi2-.c.cogs cea eee 
Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anno 
1891. Lid. BVO. 3 ..i9. 21% ceustrci seinen 
Statistica del commercio speciale di laperatoe e di 
Esportazione. (Current monthly numbers) ............J 


Ore cere ccc ccccceerc cece eee sss rere snes eeeereesesseesrs sees 


ral of Statistics 


rr 


if, 
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Nonations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy— Contd. 


Valori per le Dogane. Relazione del Presidente | iat elractor. Clana. 


commiissione centrale dei, sulla revisione 1892-93. 
ral of Customs 


ee ere wen cr cvdasa redseeenenrssiersaoeseseesscenssen- cers 
L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) .........:ese0e The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly num-: 

a ato ea ree coossedagdasorcoscnocscervorsnestevesceese 4 


Japan. Tokio-Fu. Weekly reports of Deaths. ce The Prefect of Tokio- 
Been PBS TLET SETS MO eres eget re sccsccv dv actacieessviececesncoseai ceeob osnbes ased Fu 


Mexico. LExportaciones. Afio fiscal de 1892 a 1893.] The Statistical Bu- 
EON UTA LOU ccvececes cases <iresecsenvensscndssosssssorseseseste reau 


Netherlands— 
Caisse d’epargne Postale des Pays-Bas. Extrait du 
rapport See le service ee en 1891. 4to..... } Piha aes 
Staten van de In—, Uit—, en Doorgevoerde voor- 
naamste Handelsartikelen. Fegeent monthly eee nie Wega 
RMT UR on, ocvessavedsecéscendsccenseesecnaconsenss aie ae 
Sterfte. Vijfiarig overzicht van de, naar den Leeftijd ) 
en de Oorzaken van den Dood in elke Gemeente van | 
Nederland yedurende 1885-90. 40. wesc eee The Ministry of the 
Verslag... van de Bevindingen en Handelingen van r Interior 
het Geneeskundig Staatstoezicht in het Jaar 1890. 
BGM et ctacescycatvibvates=sceeces MERRY lex ev arvicnzaapeed coesessddussk sé ttvstss J 


The Statistical Bu- 


Paraguay. Revue du Paraguay. (Current numbers) ee 


Russia— 

Commerce extérieur par la frontiére d’Europe et 
recettes douaniéres de Empire. (Current monthly 
mumbers, and for the year 1892) ...2i.3...60... ccsscscesoseees 

. Divorces. Données statistiques sur les, et les mariages | 
declarés nuls en 1867-86 (in Russian). Diagram | 


The Department of 
Customs 


The Central Statisti- 


Ee maps, 4ito........... petri cesseeeeeeseeeaeeeseesessseesescsseasseaeesensens Ctr. 
INLAND. Données statistiques pour les gouverne- | 
Mlemte HiNandais, 1892. AL0. ......c.c..ccscecssscssveesonsnes J) 
Société de Géographie de Finlande. Bulletin. Fennia, Phe sociat 
DeeeeMaps and. plates, 8vyo. 1892..........ccccessicseenees \ cnbosue: 
Servia— 


Bétail. Recensement du, dans le Royaume le 31) 
Secempre, 1890: 2vols. Maps, fol. .....1.......c.c.0. | 
Population. Mouvement de la, de 1880 a 1887. pipe Statistical Bu- 


RESTA) P89S «1.02856. 0:csvecvessssonsedossaccnces sees reau 
Statistique de la Serbie. Vol. xvii. Diagrams. | 
RN EOF 7 oo raven salves >+308d: casocesivaeceisasistbscessccssoostaass. } 
Spain— 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la] TheDirector-General 
Hstadistica del.- (Current numbers)  ...........cccsseeeeee of Indirect Taxation 


The Board of Cus- 


Arancel de Aduanas para los afios 1891 y 1892. 
: toms 


Tablas de Valores para la Estadistica Comercial y el 
i eee (Ne 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Spain—Conid. 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. rey Tie Seciety 


monthly numbers) ‘scsioie.csec-ctosdeceeties aves een 


Sweden and Norway— 
Swepen. Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 
E. Inrikes 8jéfart och Handel, 1891. (Inland Com- 





MEECO) | 25s cdasanencaneduawe de isnousioes isos ed dns tae ae te 
F. Utrikes Handel och Sjéfart, 1891. (Foreign 
Commerce) | 20.5.0 AR a 
K. Helso-och Sjukvarden, 1891. (Lunacy) ............ 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel, 1891. (Agriculture) 
Q. Statens Dominer, 1891. (Forests) ......seeeceee J 
Norway— . 


Annuaire Statistique dela Norvége 12° année. 1892) 
Divisions administratives du Royaume au 31 Jan., 


LBQB. cc.scedonesdonassdpureadestaede tts ee Chea oJtVan) ees amet= eee anna 
Hospices d’aliénés. Statistique des, pour 1891 ........ 
Journal du Bureau Central de Statistique. Vol. x. 

LEO 2 ci escecssssoreenvoesbehantdesesicet ts SUOE CEES ea aaa - 
Justice civile. Statistique pour 1890.00... cess 


Mines et Usines. Statistique des, en 1889 et 1890 

Péches maritimes. Statistique des grandes, pendant 
VSO: cocci s.sssbsakesvesnsvonceaesnenttasaedy cues benetr ee ate 

Population. Mouvement de la, pendant 1886-90.... J 


Switzerland— 

Assurances. Rapport du Bureau Fédéral des Assur- 
ances sur les Entreprises privées d’ Assurances on 
L891... AbOr i sielieste.-.sccheeetaaneloleee «ens teenie eee ee 

Bulletin hebdomadaire et Bulletin mensuel des mariages, 
naissances et des décés dans les Villes de la Suisse. 


(Current numbers, )!.-Svoiivivc..ths in nde ee nes 
Emigration de la Suisse en 1892. 4t0.  ..sesesceseseerees 
Journal de Statistique Suisse, 1893. Livraisons 1 

Ob. 2. AGO. ies scedinionsecvbns soni tb sapeaeedv elon anette 


Population. Mouvement de la, pendant 1891. 4to. 

Recensement fédéral du le™ Dec, 1888. Vol. ii. 
Population répartie d’aprés le sexe, létat civil, et 

Lage, Maps. . 4t0.0...,eianteccnatngteneteea ere ee | 





United States— 
Agricultural Department. Monthly reports of the ) 
Statistician, and monthly reports on Crops, &e. | 


(Current numbers) ...0:.<./.1.0:<o.olsee aeneesave eee 
Agricultural Products of the World. Production and | 
Distribution of the principal. 8vo. 1898................ J 


Bureau of American Republics. Second Annual 
Report for the year (ending 30th June) 1892. ar 

Census Bulletins, 1890. 357, Foreign Born Popula- 
tion, distributed according to country of Ph, 
1850-90. 360, Charcoal Pig Iron Industry. 364, Lum- 
ber Mills and Saw Mills. 369, Statistics of Churches. + 
Manufactures of different cities. (Current numbers) 

Extra Census Bulletins, 1890. 32—45, Farms, Homes, 
and Mortgages si... 4: .s:sccveuse verbsisgcannsontanen ttt naan J 





The Central Statisti- 


cal Bureau 


The Central Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


The Bureau. 


The Federal Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


The Department of 
Agriculture 


The Bureau 


The Superintendent 
of Census 


aos) ben = oe 
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Donations— Contd. 


Donations. By whom Presented: 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd, 
United States— Contd. 

Compendium of the Eleventh Census, 1890. Part 1, ) 

ODIO YL OTSR MN LIDS VO wi ccretcseselaccsoseinaneaescesedes 
Census, 1890. Report on Mineral Industries at the. t The Secretary of the 
Mebiprains Maps Wlaber — ALO. iccv.c.. ss. ssessoneensseoeeens { Interior 
Census, 1890. Report on Wealth, Debt, and Taxation. | 

Part 1, Public Debt. Diagrams. 4to. ................00. 


Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers). 8vo. { 


Debt. Monthly Statements of Public, and of Cash in 
Treasury, (Current numbers.) Sheets............0.0.. The 
Monthly Statements of Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., + 
in Circulation, and Changes in Money and Bullion | 
in the Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets ........ J 
Ethnology. Bureau of— 
Annual Report of the Bureau for 1885-86. Plates. ; 
Mbit sph y of Athabascan Languages. 8vo. 1892 | es aaa aa 
Dakota-English Dictionary. 4to. 1890... ney 
Foreign Commerce and Navigation, Immigration, and | 
Tonnage. Annual Report and Statements for the 
year ending 30th June, 1892. 8V0........... eects 
Imports, Exports, Immigration, and Navigation. 
Quarterly Report for the three months ending | 
Ne ARR OV OM ccs rb sccsesccesaseosn veers vocvodeopt versace r 
Imports and Exports. Summary Statement of. (Cur- 
eT UTIL D OLS) craves ever ssnesscanvsesscovevsovcosssanssaneds 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. 1892. 15th 
RO Ne eI saan ssbb dion yesechs Cineeesseossacasanee ess 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Reports, lst Dec., 1890 and 1891. Map, | The Commission 


The Department of 
State 


Treasury De- 
partment 





The Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Treasury 
Department 





Se casi oc sce se cctes sedan netisensnstesnscvctsouerdsetbons 
Labor. Second Special Report of the Commissioner] 7, ae 
of. Labor en of the various States, Territories, it Botan 

~ and the District of Columbia... 8vo. 1892........ Gal key 

Mint. Report of Director of, upon Production of | The Director of the 
Prectoud Netals Guring 1892. 00..0..:cich..eccueneosssesoeeteces Mint 

Railways. Third Annual Report on the Statistics of, ) m,. Interstate Com- 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, for the Rate Coe seion 
year ending 30th June, 1890. Diagrams, 8vo. ........ 

Connecticut. Health. 15th Annual Report of 


State Board of, 1892, with Registration Report for Ee ee RE Gs Oe 


MMM IAC RTOS OVO, 00.0.5. 05.0s0channesuts vedpenieaversedstanadeces Hearth 
InprIana. Bureau of Statistics. Fourth Biennial rie Bikeae 
(SET FUSS 2 05 0 ne 
Kansas. Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. 
Third and Fifth Annual Reports of the Bureau, for Fp 


Peer end 1889, 2 vols. Svo. Topeka .................... 
Marytanp. Bureau of Industrial Statistics. First 
Beene report, Tor 1892. SV0.....26issesiesseciscrseesdseeee ¥ 
Massacuvserts. Arbitration. Annual Report of The Board 
the State Board of, for 1892. 8V0...........ccecetsesees bet 
Mrontean. Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. } The Bureau 
Tenth Annual Report. 1st Feb., 1893. 2 vols. 
Missovurt. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Inspection. 
Fourteenth Annual Report, for the year ening 
NSO ys ccs i eknes ysecncssdencencusedédesdeeevisiansseens 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. I 
NEBRASKA. Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. 
Third Biennial Report, for 1891-92. Map, 8vo. i hee reae 
NortuH Carorina. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2nd— 
5th Annual Reports, for the years 1888-91. 4 vols. 


bp) 


SVO. ceseseoseantbessascvdlantansne cediuee oneeh son dee ttn Matteo obit aes 
Banker’s Magazine. (Current monthly numbers) ........ The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers) ........ % 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 
NUMDELS). sess2ccnveornenssisavesssscveret stacey reine erst sateen 2 
Employer and Employed. Vol. i, No. 3, 1893. © 8vo. : The Publohee 
BOstOn o.sc.ccssccessvnthetousssh sncvas teesysooreectbayientss tai ttt ana 
Investor’s Supplement to Commercial and £ ‘natin The Haitor 
Chronicle. (Current, numbers) «2 0ics..cceee rennet 
Journal of Political Economy. Vol. i, No. 2. March, The Publishers 
1898. - BVO. «...csanshsdaeiheen. ene | 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. viii, No. 1, eae The ears 
LB OS o..osescsesvecostensssssengtiioshinssJoneieae ana nn tale te eo 


Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. vii, No. 3, The Pauphoners 
April, 1893 .......:civcstessdesnsthestaese tote Ot ete ' 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law. | 
Vol. 1, Nos. 1 and 2, 1892-93. No.1. Economies | 


of the Russian Village: by J. A. Hourwich. No. 2. Prof, H.R. A. Selig» 


Bankruptcy, a Study in Comparative Legislation : ee 
by S. W. Dunscomb a. cncssciee eee 
Bee EN. Vol. i, No. 4, and vol. 1i, No. 1, Bey he Haitor 


American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Annals. Vol. ii, Nos. 5 and 6, 1893, and Supple- The Academy 
MENG... cssetuveekoees avalsnendencnessitneldnntensathsoendpeNevane re tetera teeter 

American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Vol. xxiv, 

No. 4, part 2, ‘a No. 1 of vol. xxv, 1893. Plates... ioe are 

American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. Vol. xxx, 

Noid39, L892 °.......25.0.50sseedeeenetes t--okt nen ee Re 

American Statistical Association. Quarterly publica 
tions. New series, No. 20. 8vo. 1892.. 

Franklin Institute. Journal. (Current monthly 1 num- 
DOTS) .c-cessvescascasssonsbeneasebcssesaies S11 REM ERT Tea nanan 

Leland Stanford Junior University Register for 1892-93. 
BV0~ tevessconnsnis secnseecenstatvnnteloeuee iae kt a ean tn 

Smithsonian Institution— 

Contributions to Knowledge. No. 842. Plates, 
BLO. 1892. ......5.ccacssbsastea ener teeta tn 
Report of the United States National Museum for 
the year ending 30th June, 1890. Plates, 8vo. .... 


The Association 
7 The Tnstituts 


} The University 


The Institution 


Uruguay— 
Agricola, Hstadistica, de la Republica en el afio 1892. . 
Tia: Ses MERRIE hea Fob ae T. J. Pittar, Esq. 
Montevipe£0. Boletin mensual Demografico. Jan.—]| The Statistical 
Heb, L898 5.. csasinccce lass sasse catch. sneer Mee en Bureau 
International— 


Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current num- 
ers.) © GVO. sissies steessseessoctondusveddenensponscyanT eee aan \ The Boar? ote 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
International— Contd. 

Institut International de Statistique. Bulletin.) The Director-Gene- 
Tome vi, Livraisons 1 et 2. Diagrams, la. sr. ral of Statistics of 
ON Re Ban EMSS, oe aoe re ltaly 

International Congress of Hygiene and Demography. 

Transactions of the Seventh Congress, London, ib. | Dr. F. J. Mouat 
Vols. i—xili. Plans, &., 8vo. 1892-98... 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
Census of India, 1891— 

General Tables for British Provinces and Feudatory | 
States. Vol. i. Statistics of Area, Population, 
Towns and Villages, Religion, Age, Civil Condition, 
Literacy, Parent-Tongue, Birth-place, Infirmities, 
Son eeupariona HOly 1802) iii sicccec css cstpdseneisse 

Assam. Vol. i. Report. Vol. ii. Tables. Maps 
TMT HO Peon. es scse essa cecseeceedcvegyadesesaa vee 

Berar, or the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. Maps 
00. 0) SPOTS TANS 0) RAO Se ee 

Bombay and its Feudatories. Part 1. Report. } J. A. Baines, Esq. 
Part 2. Imperial Tables. Maps, diagrams, fol. 

Burma. Report, Operations, and Results. 2 vols., 
BS POTAI CAINE LOL. tiie occscdssns.ncsdeshndevnssscosoesnare sare 

Punjab and its Feudatories. Part 1. Report on the 
Census. Part 2. Imperial Tables and Supple- 
mentary returns for British Territory. Part 3. 
Imperial Tables and Supplementary returns for 
Native States, with a Caste Index. 3 vols., maps, 


Sea Mra SO EE FSi ale dd (isPo as yagssunconsisashoentdaguneons ) 
Dictionary of the Economic Products of India. Vol. vi, | TheSecretary of State 
US CGNAYS (2s eh doe) im e}S 225 5 Sake in Council of India 


Review of the Effect of Low Exchange on the Export | Sir Rawson W. Raw- 
Trade of India. By Fred Atkinson. Fol. wee | son 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly The D PM ed ce 
Mecounts. (Current numbers). .csieses.cccsccc-ccescccsacces: tT dies a O 2 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current PASE Ouitan cin 
>) 


ee aS bn onda ssn casentsceseeonsvedeonndsancndens scones 
Bengal— 
Report on the Administration of Bengal, eee 
OA ts Cech acs AO see The Government of 
General Report on Public Instruction for 1891-92. ( Bengal 
(TBS. Se ie lls 28 ne ne J 


Memorandum on the material condition of the Lower 
Orders in Bengal during the ten years from > The Author 

1881-82 to 1891-92, by F. H. B. Skrine. Fol. .... 
Indian Engineering. (Current numbers) ........seccsseeees The Editor 


Canada, Dominion of— 


Census of Canada, 1891. Bulletin No. 15. Causes of Cie en Tay E 
yoyo ksancenssancenesesdsacsucsaneauncvacaesdesseneess Boe. filial 
Memes ot Canada, 1890-91. Vol. i ...ccccsccicccissecescceseee J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 


Agriculture. Report of Minister of, for 1891-92 ........ C.M.G. 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Agreement with France in respect of Customs Tariffs. } 
Session 1898 .2..2.0.. c.ciés..sctisns doses epee 
Budget Speech of Minister of Finance, 1893................ 
Chartered Banks. List of Shareholders in, 1892 ........ 
Civil Service Examiners. Report for 1892.................... 
Experimental Farms. Reports on, for 1892 ................ 
Indian Affairs. Report of Department of, for 1892.... 
Insurance Companies. Abstract of Statements for 
ik! EONS TE : 
Interior. Report'of Department of, for 1892. ............ } 2: & ae ortee a 
Life Insurance Companies. Report on, for 1892 ........ EF 
North-West Mounted Police Force. Report for 1892 
Public Printing and Stationery. Report for 1891-92 | 
Public Works. Report of Minister of, for 1891-92 .... 
Railways and Canals. Report for 1891-92.........000..... 
Railway Statistics for 1892 22.0.1... ee 
Secretary of State. Report of, for 1892........000..00..0... 
Report of Royal Commission in reference to charges 
against Hon. Sir A. P. Caron, K.C.M.G. 1898........ 
Banks acting under Charters. Monthly Statements of, 
(Current numbers) -cs000:..1e ee | N. 8. Garland, hoe 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current numbers).... The Editor 
Cape of Good Hope— 


Acts of Parliament of the Colony. Session 1892. Fol. 
Votes and Proceedings of Parliament. Session 1892. 


Lf) SETS : 
Appendix I to Votes and Proceedings, Session 1892. THR Colonial: See 
3 vols., flo ....:.....0 20a, ae "y 
Appendix II to Votes and Proceedings, Session 1892. 
| i err ei So 
Census-of 1875: 2 vols.,: folie c...s::. ctcesntet eee J.S. Keltie, Esq. 
Census of 1891. Diagrams, fol. -........:..2.-tesececeecesceenees 
Civil Service List and Calendar, 1893. Map, 8vo. .... | The Colonial Secre- 
Statistical Register for 1892. Fol. .........eecesceeeeeeeeeenee tary 
Argus Annual and South African Directory, 1893. 8yo. 
Ceylon— 
Census of 1891. 3 vols., fol. .....0040.2--ee 
Administrative Reports for 1891. (Revenue, sini 
Judicial, Miscellaneous.) Maps and diagrams, fol 


1892 The Government of 


Papers laid before the Legislative Council during the { Ceylon 
Session of 1891. (Railways, Irrigation, &c.) Plates, 
maps, Lob. cisaii i. 6d sets. dss dilee da eee 
Mauritius. Civil List, 1893. 8V0. sccssssssssssssseeeeeeesuee pei Secre- 


New South Wales— 
Census of 1891. Part 1. Ages. Part 2. Education. 
Mo. TROD oon cs cassts shetasissonnnzsdtelsthiaesy tie The Agent-General 
Public Works Department. Annual Statement of for N. S. Wales 
works carried out in 1891. Plates, fol. wee 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
New South Wales—Contd. 
Statistical Register for 1892 and previous years. 
DE SUS VEY 00) OSs ee oe The Government 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1892. Statistician 
Sixth issue. Map and diagrams, 8Vo. ......... eee 


New Zealand— 
Census of 1891. Report on results of the. Diagrams, | The Registrar-Gene- 


aa ok Win el os. 5 Ul ee ral of N. Zealand 
Wetiineton Harbour Board. Annual. Report, Ac- To Boned 
Se ang Farad 19 7-00 IC) a ee els 
Queensland— 
Census, Highth, of the Colony of Queensland, 1891. 
eh ee eee? Sidhe gnosis os sslvdedaddesa nes) saseaedsenssi 


Census Maps accompanying the Registrar-General’s 

PO eg CEG SA eS 0 sa DHS Basia 
Meteorological Report for 1888-91. Maps, fol. 1892 a eae pee a 
Supplements to the Government Gazette (containing ral of Queenslan 


Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) «0... 
Trade Unions. Sixth Annual Report of the Registrar 
BI eect e ee enn eetes ete cacecee tent etertarenteaeneoe 


South Australia — 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Cur-| The Registrar-Gene- 


So OEE ie) | a A Ae ral of S. Australia 
Statistical Register for 1891. Fol. ..................esecsseeenees The Government 
Statist 
Straits Settlements. The Perak Government Gazette.) The Government 
RE PEM TEMACES Jato ye -.0ns,hs<0<bosvessnasesevecqe+osednsenvecedsonesones Secretary 
Tasmania— 
Statistics of the Colony for 1891. Fol. ou... esseseees 
Census of the Colony, 1891. Parts 1—8, with Intro- Tagen (eee Hea 
ductory Report. Diagrams, fol. 00.1... cs seseseseeeeeees ae ea tar be 
Trinidad— 
erates) eeburis, LSG Ley" OL. .3cctis.....cesciseccsieeaseeenesvnesees .. | The Government 
op pcs UE) ee oe Statist 
Victoria— 


Australasian Statistics for 1891.0... cceceesseseeeseees 
Friendly Societies. 14th Annual Report on, for 1891. 
Eee ko 5d Sccaldiisa in doves Newbb pacers cdebeee 


Statistical Register of the Colony for 1891. Part 8. > alg ay ae 
NE ye lara kyo cs bE ks annoy hh ennn sds neakcainleauienocanasndsans rete? 

Victorian Year-Book, 1892. (19th year of issue.) 
a ee 


Victorian Tourists’ Railway Guide. 8vo. 1892 ........ { The Agent-General 
for Victoria 
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(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers) 
Emigration and Immigration from and into the United + The Board of Trade 


Kingdom in 1892. (138.) > 1893 ites. tencs eee eee 
. Experiments on Living Animals. (203.) 1893 _........ 
Imprisonment for Debt. (209.) 1893 2... .sscstseesnsee-es ; 
Poor Relief during half-year ended Michaelmas, 1892. Tide Pitas oe 
(270.) °1802 |... jasc) ee 


Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom for 1892. 
Maps, [C-7024.] 1893 4.00.0 rn The Home Office. 
Mint. Twenty-third Annual Report of the Deputy | The Hon. Sir Charles 

Master, for 1892. Plate, 8vo. [C-7015.] 1893.... \ Fremantle, K.C.B. 
Labour Gazette. The Journal of the Labour Depart- ) 





ment of the Board of Trade. Vol. i, No. 1. 
(Published monthly.) May, 1898 2.0.1.0... 
Strikes and Lock-outs of 1891. Report of the Labour 
Correspondent on. [C-6890.] 1893.. ae The Board aereae 


Trade Unions. Statistical Tables and. ‘Report < On, | 
Fifth Report, 1891. [C=6990.] $1893 ee ees 

Navigation and Shipping. Annual Statement of, for 
1892. [C~7005.] “E893 _...c:.22ticesee ee ee ee 

Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns).. a 


Great Britain. Agriculture, Board of. Report Fay : eo 
Rust or Mildew on Wheat Plants. 1892. Plates, 8vo. Major P. G. Craigie 


England— 
Annual Summary of Births, Deaths, and Causes of } 
Death in London and other great towns, 1892. 8vo. | 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Dec., 1892; Births ( The Registrar-Gene- 


and Deaths to Mar., 1893.) No. 177) ...2...9..9meeae f ral of England 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven | 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) .... ... y) 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. | The Trustees of the 
6 parts, 4to. - 1893 1.20 a esc eee Museum 


1892, and on Adulteration of articles of food and cH 
drink. Diagrams and map,/Sv0. -...2 eee ee 
fo) DP; 
Liverpoou. Free Public Library, Museum and 
Walker Art Gallery, Fortieth Annual Report for > The Library 
B92 BVO. oicésssceesusestcnteesel ey geen anne aan er 
MaAncuHeEstTER. Weekly Returns of the Medical Officer 
of Health. (Current numbers.) 8V0. ......ceeseceeees 
SouTHAMPTON. Nineteenth Annual Report on the 
Vital Statistics and Sanitary Condition of the | Dr. A. Wellesley 
Borough and Port for 1892, with chart showing Harris 
effect of Influenza upon death-rate, 1892. 8vo. 
Mersey. Report on present state of the navigation | Admiral Sir G. H. 
of the River (1892). 8yo. -1893.....:;0..0.s7eneeeeeee Richards, K.C.B. 


BrirMINGHAM. Report on the health of the City nil The Medicntaomne 


k The Medical Officer 


Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current | . 
weekly oPetirns) <...c.0c:ssoc-aseesssted tees ee ane eae 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept., Births and-| _"") a aa 
Deaths to Dec., 1892. No. "116... .8v0s cen i} 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
-Ireland—Contd. 
Education. Fifty-eighth Report with Appendix of 
Commissioners of National Education for 1891. ad We Hoe M ology, Bad. 


Scotland— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) . 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 

registered in the Quarter ending 31st March, 1893. 
BN Re Mt coc seed dh caecs'scesenessrsesvodagacscnsseceee 
Supplement to Monthly and Quarterly Returns of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages registered during 
1892; also Vaccination Returns relative to children 
DTS ED VE oy eee cee Ca Ber Cat An ; 
Epinsurex. Accounts published in the year 1892. 
Fol. 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Scotland 





i R. Adam, Esq. 


Pee FeO e eH HOE EEE EOOSST HED HHT HEET OEE EE EE OEEEHEHET HEE HD EE EEE EE REDE EEE DEED 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Brippite (Danret). The Infectious Diseases (Notifica- 
tion) Act of 1889, and its effect in the large Towns of The Author 
England. 6pp., fol. Kingston-on-Thames, 1893 
Bosco (Avetsto). Lo Studio della Delinquenza e la 
classificazione dei reati nella Statistica penale. 50 pp., 
mr er Ue yes nee IN 2s. os 2ck Week cocestvencccesedeccooecs 
Bourne’s Handy Assurance Manual, 1893. 4th iat: The Hilitor 
of Publication. Edited by H. 8. Carpenter. 8vo. .... 
Cooper (JosEPH). Tabular Guides and Graduated’ 
Tables to Ordinary and Industrial Life Assurance. > The Author 
PURI SEEMED Dey Roast cone csc 2t ta sshe45 ices s2songesccescsessesuecSoaes 
CuBas (ANTOINE Garcia). Etude géographique, Statis- 
tique, descriptive et historiquedes Etats Unis Mexicains. + D. O. Croal, Esq. 
xiv +415 pp., 8vo. Mexico, 1889........ Ee ere eos Berar 
Danson (J. T.). Our next War. <A word on War 
Premiums; and on the Underwriting of 1805 and > The Author 
MRE MMNMNN Cr FETS VOS IS LG Oce 03.0... Q20-00-cucesnecosdcattevarecenesterense 
Dictionary of Political Economy, edited by R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave, F.R.S. Part 5. De Cardenas—Drawing. > The Editor 
OS veces cael le SE ne ee 
Doveras (Jonn M.). Gold and Silver Money, a vital | 
British home question . . . Loss and danger in present | 
system, proposed good and bad remedies, with tables } The Author 
of average prices of commodities and silver from 1846 | 
till 1892. Second edition. 33 pp., 8vo. 1892............ 
Fenton (James J.). An Australian Federal Debt. 
14 pp., 8vo. Hobart, 1892. a 


Pee eee e eer m eee e eee ease eee ee eran eeeees 


Gitman (NicHouas Patne). Socialism and the Pied, Messrs. Macmillan 


eee rree 


> 


Spirit. x+376 pp., 8vo. 1893 and Co. 
Gorpon (JosepH C.). Notes and Observations upon 
the Education of the Deaf, with a revised Index to WEN. 
Education of Deaf Children. cx + 90 pp., 8vo. ihe, Noelia Berea 
Washington, 1892 
Guyot (¥ves)— 
L’Impét sur les opérations de Bourse. 16 pp., 16mo. 
eR eens 22S Ek ce cececcacceladnccaneaceseconse! The Author 
Les Préjugés economiques. 30 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1893 
VOL. LVI. PART II. 2B 


eee eee eee eee cere eee eee eee ere ee ees) 


CORR re eee Hae HEP E OOOO EOE Hee EEE TOHEaeees es SESareet 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Guyot Yves—Contd. ces eee 
La Question des Patentes et des Grands Magasins. 
82° pp.;'L6mo.* «Paris,, 8980 \5.ces-eqrceevesaeee eae nee seslfee te 
HADFIELD (R. A.) and (H. DE B.) GIBBINS. 
Working Day. vili+184 pp.,12mo. 1892 ............... 
Hayter (H. H.)— 
Concentration of Population in Australian Capital 
Cities. 8 pp., 8vo. ..Hobarty 1892” 20).nee eae 
Disturbance of the Population Estimates by Defective 
Records: ; ‘7 pp: Svo. . Hobart, 1892 sree eee 
JaccortEy (Paut) et (M.) Masyre. Carte Générale ; 
des Lignes Télégraphiques Internationales. Sheet. } The Publishers 
Paris [189392 trg tates ss anssaihpebonipllg tie Sleuea he sES 
JURASCHEK (D. Franz von). Ubersichten der Welt- 
wirthschaft. Lieferung 9 und 10. Jahrgang 1885-89. +} The Author 
12mo.°- Berlin? L605 + ...csc.:.)-sncssdesnseeni phe oe eee eee : 
LEFEVRE (Rr. Hon. G. SHAW, M.P.). Agrarian Tenures. ) 
A Survey of the Laws and Customs relating to the hold- | 
ing of Land in England, Ireland, and Scotland, and of + 
the reforms therein during recent years. Vili + 313 Pps] 
Syo. 1893» s...0-fplectocbo95 aceeeeee ones) ae eee i 
LEVASSEUR (Eine). Résumé historique de l’enseigne- } 


The Author 


ment de l’economie politique et de la Statistique en 
France de 1882 41892. 61 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1893 .... 

Page (Epwarp D.). The Woollen Tariff. 11 pp., 8vo. 
Boston, 1893 ...5.....daewossrenpea be oboe eeele aveee enema ee # 

Prace (WattTeR). Notes on Natal. 14 pp., 8vo. 1893.... 

Plea, a, for Liberty. An argument against Socialism and 
Socialistic Legislation. Popular edition. xi+326 pp., — 
Sv0.. | LEO Se vise oasis picecseenesen iouseeky cena eee ee 

RAFFALOVICH (ARTHUR). Le Marché financier en 1892, 
précédé d’une préface sur le rdle de la spéculation. The Author 
Xx+176 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1893 \..........:11.0..0a eee 

SELIGMAN (EDWIN R. A.). The Classification of Public 


Revenues. 36 pp, 8vo. 1808 ..4..:..124mesae eee 2 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1893. Edited by J. Scott | Messrs. Macmillan 
Keltie, Maps. 80% p-ossd.:haoodet-vants-0)cae tee oe entveaatiee and Co. 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 

Association of Chambers of Commerce. Report and 
Resolutions adopted at the Annual Meeting held in 
March, 1898. 8 V0... cis, 10t--csnepgheceorestes opty a eee 

British Association. Report of the 62nd Meeting, held 
at Edinburgh in August, 1892. 8vo. Diagrams. 1893 

British Economic Association. The Economic Journal. 


C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
C.B. 


} The Association 


March; 1893...-Vol. 131, .No...9. 4.cef\-Sssre eee ean 8 
Economic Review. Vol. ii, No. 2. 8yo. . 189Bie i a.euee The Publishers 
East India Association. Journal. (Current numbers) .... The Association 
Friendly Society of Ironfounders. 83rd Annual Report, | Sir R. W. Rawson, © 
for 1892, and current monthly reports. 8V0.....e..e K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Imperial Federation League. Imperial Federation, the 


[monthly ] Journal of the League. (Current numbers) \ The League 








* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. — 


1893. ] } - Additions to the Library. 263 


Donations— Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxx. Part 5. 
April, 1893 (contains two Essays on Enfranchise- 
ments of Leaseholds and the Taxation of Ground 
OG Meee Pene aed essen ie pps nneccey rereorereeeneasaace 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ........ ss 
Institute of Chemistry. Register of Fellows, &c., for 


The Institute 


NP et OV ec ciate c.ccscccssere ss csetesssarsesvavgvacsncsovene 4 
Institute of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. Meet aa takion: 
Yi e197 OS Plates, < SV0.. j.lusicccecsesescessssssssce } fe, LESEICUON 
Institution of Mechanical Eaeineers: Proceedings, No. 4, 
ee ME Os VOI Bai etany cans Iniemntacoscepseddeesecseaneoonioesees @ 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. (Current | The Chamber of 
FEA ee ree 2d Se scat astra acanen de vesoecdeneseacessesscaseesace Commerce 


Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs 
and Proceedings. Fourth series. Vol. vii, No. (1. > The Society 
erg aca cct es trcsdinv sane csnicnsvesseenntegederanpons 


Peabody Donation Fund. 28th Annual Report of the Te Grencli ci 
Be ransger tars COZ neeb AI alee } sire Mee stac i 
Royal Agricultural Society, Journal. Third Series. 142 
Vol. ss 1. 1893 nh OSS ee Oe ER } The Rocteky 
Royal Asiatic Society. Journal. April, 1893. 8vo......... 2 
Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. 
Re PPT TIIO TS) Wire e tse seeeacy2 cece vas evocescorsonqnesevenescevsoncnes iy 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. Proceedings. Vol. xiii, | my, 7 Benti 
Daxine) Giva.eetsoa) Plates! 24.0.2... (hl pe ee 
Royal National Life Boat Institution. Annual Report, 
Lists of Committee, Officers, &e. 1893 oe 23 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. (Current 
a A MARBUT sorts ocd on oy css no +> eehnvchnnonessengsinenenees aps i 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers) ........... The Society 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers) ................ e 


a . - 
aes Institution. Transactions. (Current num- } The Thstieakitn 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 
Pec Counivanhs PHC 218)! ....0sccc li sssecccscesstecsssenes Current numbers |The Editor 


PAPI. iy scvseocniceessesecsssseeseacieubese af be 
Bankers’ Magazine, The...............:.0ees0 < Aa 
British Trade Journal, The .................4. 3 re 
Building Societies and Land Com- 
panies’ Gazette, The  ............ccsseeees Me a 
Commercial World, The..................c.es008 rs - 
aS TCM Nd nl eo MONT i 2 
Os SS SEN Peep ee i 3 
BMESUPAMICOE ORL, THE .....52...200.00s00c-seecesere at tT 
% PCO LG. ii fa: -sernp ssnnssdbe< forse at ¥ 
Neos. li ssndessesnnccoscccapcpeonacereies = 3 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ My “8 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ + ya 
Machinery Market, The ......c.. ete esos 5 is 
EMR Geo lise og ads ais. .dees <telecornars a KN 


* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Colonies in which they are issued. 
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- Donations—Oontd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British)—Contd. 





Policy-Holder, The .....4s:i:..tsessesscopeeteutanat Current numbers | The Editor 

Review, The... ss.c5-coquoyeeocesertertiotencaneen baesties A: es 

Sanitary Record, The .......... hoa Devas Cerone soeee * . 

Shipping World, The Av1.t--ssssstveeaccnstees “a ns 

Statist, (ho. 24). Peat hs fn BPA if nm 
Purchases. 


Authors, &c.— 


Ashley (W. J.). An Introduction to English Economic History and 
Theory. Part 1. The Middle Ages. Second edition. Part 2. The 
end of the Middle Ages. 2 vols. 8vo. 1892-93. 

Bertillon (Alphonse). Identification Anthropométrique. Instructions sig- 
nalétiques. Nouvelle edition. 2 vols. Plates. 8vo. Melun, 1893. 

Bushill (T. W.). Profit Sharing and the Labour Question. With an 
Introduction by Sedley Taylor. 262 pp., 8vo. 1893. 

Caird (James). The Landed Interest and the Supply of Food. Fourth 
edition. xvi + 184 pp., 8vo. 1880. 

Cunningham (W., D.D.). The Growth of English Industry and Commerce 
in Modern Times. xvi + 771 pp., 8vo. Cambridge, 1892. 

De Quincey (Thomas). The Logic of Political Economy. xii + 260 pp., 
8vo. 1844. 

Garnier (Russell M.). History of the English Landed Interest; its 
Customs, Laws, and Agriculture. xviii + 406 pp., 8vo. 1892. 

Johnson (James). The Gothenburg system of Public-House Licensing ; 
what it is, and how it works. With preface by the Rev. H. R. Wake- 
field, and an Appendix containing the Bishop of Chester’s Licensing 
Proposals. Second edition. 95 pp., 8vo. 1893. 

Reclus (Elisée). Nouvelle Géographie Universelle. Vol. xviii. Amérique 
du Sud, les Régions Andines. 1893. | 

Redgrave (Alexander) and (Jasper A.) Redgrave. The Factory and 
Workshop Acts, 1878 to 1891, with introduction, copious notes, and an 
elaborate index. Fifth edition. xxxvii + 298 pp., 8vo. 1893. 

Richards (Westley). Agricultural Distress. The Cattle Trade and 
Farmer’s Accounts. Second edition. 56 pp., 8vo. 1893. 

Shadwell (John Lancelot). A System of Political Economy. x + 625 + 
xli pp., 8vo. 1877. 

Wagner (Hermann) and (Alexander) Supan. Die Bevolkerung der Erde. 
IX. vi'+ 130 pp., 8vo. Gotha, 1893. 

Whitman (Sidney) — 

The Realm of the Hapsburgs. viii + 310 pp., 8vo. 1893. 
Imperial Germany ; a critical study of fact and character. 304 pp., 
8vo. 1891. 

Wolff (Henry W.). People’s Banks; a record of Social and Economic 

Success. xvi + 261 pp., 8vo. 1893. é 


1893.) - Additions tothe Inbrary. 365 


Periodicals, &c.— 


- Annual Register for 1892. 
Australian Handbook for 1893. 
Palmer’s Index to the Times for the first quarter of 1893. 
Publishers’ Circular. (Current weekly numbers.) 
Documents statistiques [mensuels | sur le Commerce de la France. (Current 
numbers.) 
Vierteljahrschrift fir Volkswirthschaft, &c. Band ii, Halfte 1 und 2. 1993. 


Parliamentary Papers— 


Building Societies (348), 1892. 

Charity Commission, 40th Report, 1893. 

Civil Employment of Soldiers [6954], 1893. 

Ecclesiastical Commission, 45th Report, 1893. 

Education, Scotland [6988], 1898. 

Egypt. Finances and General Condition [6957], 1893. 

International Monetary Conference, Brussels [6885], 1898. 

Life Assurance Companies (119), 1893. 

Local Taxation (168), 1893. 
Mining Royalties. Fourth and Final Reports of Royal Commission on, 1893. 
Mines. Statistical Summaries of Reports of Inspectors of, for 1893. 
Trustee Savings Banks (40), 1898. 

Winding up of Companies. Report on (159), 1893. 
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Vol. LVI.] [Part III. 
JOURNAL 


OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1893. 





Report of the Councit for the Financiau Year ended 31st December, 
1892, and for the Susstonat YEAR ending 27th June, 1893, 
presented at the Virry-Ninra AnnuaL Genera Mertine of 
the Royau Sraristican Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, 


9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, on the 27th of June, 1893. 


THe Council have the honour to submit their Fifty-ninth Annual 
Report. j 

The roll of Fellows on the 3lst December last as compared 
with the average of the previous ten years was as follows— 


Average 














Particulars. 1892. for the previous 
Ten Years. 
Number of Fellows on 31st December... eee 994 960 
Life Members included in the above o........cceceeeseeeeees 171 158 
Number lost by death, withdrawal, or default ............ 70 62 
BE CLE CUCE 2. 5...50c.ccccstcacsesescesdoseoccsesscencsnsatencones: 45 83 





Since the 1st January last, 15 new Fellows were elected, and 
the number at present on the list is 981. 

The death roll of Fellows during the past year has happily 
been small, but the list includes the name of the Right Honourable 
the Harl of Derby, K.G., who was President of the Society in 
1857-59, and who had been a member since 1855. 


Deaths of Fellows from June, 1892—June, 1893. 


Date of Election. 


BM ORICA O Loc jealcsoccd desk soc vases vecsenses 1876 
Ainslie, William George, M.P. ..............040. 1886 
meee onderson, oir James, F.R.G.S. ................. 1871 


e Indicates those who had served on the Council. 
p Indicates those who had contributed Papers, with the number 
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Deaths during the past Year—Contd. 
Date of Election. 


Castle, Robert ..0........0..3: nse 1880 

cd Derby, The Right Hon. the Earl of, K.G., z 1855 
BRAS. 0.5... ch+ 000 eben eee 

d Findlay, Sir George 07.4.7... eee 1880 

cd Freeland, Humphrey William, J.P. ............ 1844 

Grant, Thomas Rennie {7222 22s 1885 

Gray, Thomas ...4.....:...00.9.aee oe 

Herbage, William... ...,.2.00.00.0) 2 1877 

c Pinckard, George Henry, J.P.) (2s 1838 

Smith; HE. Woodley ~....3.25..-) 1883 

Stainton, Henry Tibbats, F.R.S. ............... 1856 

Summers, William, M.P.... 2-22. eee 1880 

Deaths of Honorary Fellows. 

d Brachelli, Dr. Hugo Ritter von 2) 1877 

d Flechia; Giovanni ..!5:.......2. 1554 

p (1) Parieu, M. L. P. F. Esquivon der gee 1860 


e Indicates those who had served on the Council. 
d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 
p Indicates those who had contributed Papers, with the number. 


The financial condition of the Society continues to be satis- 
factory, as exhibited in the accompanying table, in which the 
particulars are contained for the twenty-five years 1868-92. 

The Society re-assembled in November, and the papers read 
and the members elected at each of the monthly meetings have 
been as follows :— 


Session 1892-93. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th November, 1892. 
The President, CuarLes Boors, Esq., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


W. M. Acworth, M.A. Herbert John Haddan. 
Jesse Argyle. James Hole. 
William Birkmyre, M.P. Sir John T. D. Llewelyn, Bart., C.C. 
Lord Charles Frederick B. Bruce. Thomas Lough, M.P. 
James Chatham, F.I.A., F.F.A. Alfred Milner. 
Miss Clara Elizabeth Collet, M.A. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P. 

harles Alfred Cripps, Q.C. Charles Edmonstone Ross. 
William Nimmo Dewar. Captain John Sinclair, M.P. 
Henry de Smidt. John Alfred Spender, M.A. 
Lieut.-Col. R. Purefoy Fitzgerald, J.P. | Edgar Alfred Tyler. 
Alfred Goodwin, M.A. Benjamin A. Whitelegge, M.D. 


The President delivered his Inaugural Address. 


ooo} 
‘suiedat oseuivap toy AvTJNO sopnyouT ¢ 
"7001 JO ANS] §,OAOATIAOTT “SAL SOLNTOUT y 


‘IoJIVYO JO pus ‘xopuy puv onsopezxyQ jo 4ys00 sopuyouy ; 


‘aUINTOA 9eTIGNP JO 4800 SepnjoUT » 
"YOO4S "72000°I Jo oTRs sepnpouy q 


«SOUT ,, OY} SUIpUTG dof pus Tepeyy AnH a0z AvP;NO sopnqouy 4 


‘[BUINOL 07 XOpuT jo AT y4uvd Jo 4s00 sepnyjouy g 


"yosz jo Kovsey s Any “aq@ sepnpouy p 
*"YOO4S JUOTIMOAOK) Jo osvyound sepnyouy »« 


Sa SN aa ee eee ee eee 


B ‘sosttuoid Mou 0} SUIAOU Jo osuadxe sopnqouyT » 
26. 006’ | #6 | SES | ressT 
16. 006% | ZAT | 785 | 1Le6'T 
O68T | 006 | g9. | 495 | 2960 
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A cordial vote of thanks to the President for his Address was 
moved by Dr. F. J. Mouat, seconded by Mr. Rowland Hamilton, 
and carried unanimously. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th December, 1892. 
The President in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Robert Hope Atkinson. Herbert Samuel Leon, M.P. 

Charles J. Byworth. The Right Hon. the Earl of Onslow, 
George Fisher. G.C.M.G. 

Henry Higgs, LL.B. Ernest Frank Scofield, B.A. 


Mr. J. A. Baines read a Paper on “ Distribution and Movement 
‘of Population in India.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Sir W. C. Plowden, Sir C. Bernard, Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. 
N. A. Humphreys, Mr. R. Price-Wilhams, Mr. Rowland Hamilton, 
Dr. F. J. Mouat, Sir Juland Danvers, Mr. Charles Booth, and 
Mr. Baines in reply. | 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th January, 1893. 
The President in the Chair. 


The following was elected a Fellow :— 
Harrison Davis. 

Mr. D. F. Schloss read a Paper on “ The Reorganisation of our 
“ Labour Department.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—The President (Mr. Charles Booth), Mr. George Howell, 
M.P., Lord Thring, Mr. F. Debenham, Mr. W. Storr, Mr. W. M. 
Acworth, and Mr. Schloss in reply. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st February, 1893. 


Mr. RowsLanp Hamitton, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Henry S. Carpenter. | Stephen N. Fox. 
James M. Stuart Smith. 
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The following were elected Honorary Fellows of the Society :— 


Dr. Joseph de Jekelfalussy (Austria-Hungary), 
Chief of the Royal Hungarian Statistical Bureau, Budapest. 
Dr. Franz Ritter von Juraschek (Austria-Hungary), 
Member and Secretary of the I. and R. Central Statistical Com- 
mission, Vienna. 
Herr Joseph Korési (Austria-Hungary), 
Director of the Statistical Bureau of Budapest. 
Dr. von Scheel (Germany), 
Director of the Imperial Statistical Bureau, Berlin. 
Dr. W. Verkerk Pistorius (Netherlands), 
Director-General of Direct Taxation, Customs, and Excise, The 
Hague. 
Carroll Davidson Wright (United States), 
Commissioner of the U. 8. Department of Labour, Washington. 
T. A. Coghlan (New South Wales), 
Government Statistician of New South Wales, Sydney. 

Dr. Francis Warner read a Paper on “ Results of an Inquiry 
“as to the Physical and Mental Condition of Fifty Thousand 
* Children seen in One Hundred and Six Schools.” 

In the discussion that followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. C. 8S. Loch, Mr. J. W. Palmer, Mr. D. Chadwick, Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, Mr. J. G. Rhodes, Mr. C. M. Kennedy, Mr. F. 
Hendriks, Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave, Mr. R. Hamilton (Chairman), 


and Dr. Warner in reply. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st March, 1893. 
Mr. Joun BrpputpH Martin, Honorary Secretary, in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 
John Fenwick Fenwick. | Dr. Samuel A. K. Strahan. 
Mr. Stephen Bourne read a Paper on ‘The Progress of the 
“ External Trade of the United Kingdom in recent Years.” 
In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Mr. John B. Martin (Chairman), Mr. A. 8S. Harvey, 


Mr. H. Moncreiff Paul, Mr. John Glover, Mr. Deacon, Mr. A. E. 
Bateman, Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. G. Samuel, and Mr. S. Bourne in 


reply. 


Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th April, 1893. 
Mr. Rownanp Hamitton, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Herbert W. Anderson. Thomas Harrap. 
William R. Taylor Carr. Frederick W. Mackinney. 
Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck read a Paper on “ Prices of Commo- 
“ dities during the last Seven Years.”’ 
In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
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part :—Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, Mr. H. Moncreiff Paul, Mr. 
John Dun, Mr. E. L. Walford, Mr. Stephen Bourne, Sir Rawson 
W. Rawson, Mr. G. Samuel, Mr. J. H. Sherwin, Mr. A. K. Connell, 
the Chairman, and Mr. Sauerbeck in reply. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th May, 1893. 
The President in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


J. W. Bray Brown. | Alfred W. Flux, M.A. 
William C. Ward. 


Mr. Henry Higgs read a Paper on “‘ Workmen’s Budgets.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—The President (Mr. Charles Booth), Professor A. Marshall, 
M. Paul de Rousier, Mr. Benjamin Jones, Mr. John Burnett, 
Mr. Jesse Argyle, Mr. J. Graham Brooks, Mr. Ernest Aves, 
Mr. G. H. Putnam, and Mr. Higgs in reply. 





Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th June, 1893. 
The President in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 
David Fortune. | Thornhill Weedon. 


Dr. George B. Longstaff read a Paper on “‘ Rural Depopulation.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Mr. C. M. Kennedy, Mr. N. A. Humphreys, Mr. John 
Walter, Mr. Clare S. Read, Major P. G. Craigie, Mr. R. Price- 
Williams, Mr. C. S. Loch, Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. 8S. B. L. Druce, 
Sir Rawson W. Rawson, Mr. Baldwyn Fleming, and Dr. Longstaff 
in reply. 


The number of Fellows has slightly declined during the year 
1892. As a result the income has fallen below the amount received 
during the past few years; the Council, however, has been able, 
without trenching upon the capital of the Society, to defray the 
expenses of an extraordinary nature, amounting to over 100l., 
arising out of the necessity for renewing the drainage of the 
premises, reference to which was made in their report last year. 
As far as can be foreseen, no heavy expenses are likely to arise 
during the present year, so that the current income is estimated to 
meet the ordinary requirements of the Society. In view of the 
fact that the constantly increasing Library will, in all probability, 
require in the future a larger sum to maintain it in proper con- 
dition, the Council would specially invite individual Fellows to 
help in maintaining the numbers of the Society. 
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The Institute of Chemistry have now ceased, since Lady Day, 
to be the Society’s tenants. The Council are glad to report that 
the room has since temporarily been .sub-let to the President, 
Mr. Charles Booth. 

Under the conditions in the regulations laid down last year for 
the award of the Guy Medal, the Council have awarded a silver 
Guy Medal to Mr. John Glover, for his paper, read in March, 1892, 
on “Tonnage Statistics during the Decade 1880-90,” taking this 
opportunity of recognising the valuable series of papers on this 
subject presented by him to the Society, extending over a con- 
tinuous period of four decades. 

In accordance with the resolution passed at the last Annual 
General Meeting, a Deed of Trust has been drawn up, appointing 
Mr. John B. Martin a Trustee of the Society’s Funds, in place of 
the Jate Sir James Caird. In accordance with the same resolution, 
also, the leasehold premises, formerly in the names of the Trustees, 
have been conveyed to the Society. The Common Seal has been 
affixed to the necessary documents. 


The meeting of the British Association last year was held at 
Edinburgh, Section F being under the presidency of the Hon. Sir 
Charles W. Fremantle. Papers were read by the following 
Fellows of the Society:—Mr. W. M. Acworth, Mr. C. S. Loch, 
Mr. L. L. Price, and Mr. D. F. Schloss. At the ensuing meeting, 
to be held at Nottingham in September, Professor J. S. Nicholson, 
F.S.8., will preside over Section F. 

The International Statistical Institute will be held this year 
at Chicago, under the presidency of General Francis A. Walker, 
President of the American Statistical Association, and an Honorary 
Fellow of this Society. 

In connection with the Chicago Exhibition, it is proposed to 
hold several International Conferences on various subjects. The 
Society having been invited to appoint delegates to these Con- 
ferences, the Council have nominated Mr. John B. Martin, 
Mr. A. E. Bateman, Major P. G. Craigie, and Mr. F. Hendriks 
to represent them at any of these conferences dealing with 
economic or similar questions which may be held during their 
stay in Chicago. 

The cordial thanks of the Council have been tendered on behalf 
of the Society to the Auditors, for their honorary services in 
auditing the Treasurer’s account for the past year. 

Permission to hold the Ordinary Meetings of the Society in the 
Theatre of the Museum of Practical Geology, in Jermyn Street, 
has been continued through the courtesy of the Education Depart- 
ment, and the Council have again conveyed to the Lords of the 
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Committee of Council on Education their thanks for the accommo- 


dation thus afforded. 


The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1893-94 is submitted 


for the consideration of. the meeting :— 


CouNcIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1893-94. 


PRESIDENT. 
CHARLES BOOTH. 


COUNCIL. 


Arthur H. Bailey, F.I.A. 

Alfred Edmund Bateman, C.M.G. 
Henry R. Beeton. 
*James Bonar, M.A., LL.D. 
Stephen Bourne. 

J. Oldfield Chadwick, F.R.G.S. 
Hyde Clarke. 

Major Patrick George Craigie. 
*¥Frederick C. Danvers. 


Thomas Henry Elliott. 


“*¥Frederick Brooksbank Garnett, O.B. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Grimston. 


Rowland Hamilton. 
Frederick Hendriks, F.I.A. 
Noel A. Humphreys. 


Frederick Halsey Janson, F.L.S. 
John Scott Keltie, F.R.G.S. 
Robert Lawson, LL.D. 

Charles 8. Loch, B.A. 

*Geo. B. Longstaff,M.A.,M.D.,F.R.C.P. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A., M.P. 
Francis G. P. Neison, F.IL.A. 


*The Right Hon. the Earl of Onslow, 
G.C.M.G. 


*Thomas J. Pittar. 
Sir William C. Plowden, K.C.S.I. 
Sir Francis 8. Powell, Bart., M.P. 
L. L. Price, M.A. 
Richard Price- Williams, M.Inst.C.E. 
John Rae, M.A. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A., M.P. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES. 


John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


Alfred Edmund Bateman, C.M.G, 


Major Patrick George Craigie. 


FOREIGN HONORARY SECRETARY. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 


of assets and liabilities on 3lst December, 1892, 


are subjoined, 


together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 


year 1892 :— 


(I.)\—Axsrract of Recrrprs and Payments for the Year ending 


31st DECEMBER, 1892. 


SSC 


“9th February, 1893. 











* Davip F. ScHtoss, 











RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. 
s. d. 3... 
eet Chae £87117 6 ert era cascrresets 3: tet CORON LD 6 
ever Less sublet ...... 15 = "= 
24117 6 
ee hy Cash. 85 ~ 8 Rates and Taxes sisssssssssesseseane 50 5 6 
Fire, Lights,and Water ......... 42 11 4 
ay Postage 517 ; : 
- Account ( Repairs, Furniture, &C...........0s00s 120 -—- 8 
. ae eh t AD. 9 Salaries, Wages,and Pension ... 6518 11 5 
Journal, Printing...... £487 8 9 
Dividends on 2,9007. Consols Stock 7715 4 » Shorthand ‘ re ha 
. Reporters 
. Literary 
Subscriptions received:— “ Services ; ee er gk 
49 A 102 18 Gai 
SS ated r Ordinary Meeting Expenses ...... 26 6 2 
Mitts the year ee WAG OLGISII GA. sastcansdraveues cs ene tse DOD Omee 
a : Pe Postage and delivery of Journals.. Oo 7S 
Stationery and Sundry Printing... 55 11 52 
22in Advance ..... 46 4 — ATTA cos seg @ asses vars enig\¥ ties Tue tne eta 94 - 8 
—_ —— _ 1,633 16 - || Incidental Expenses.................. 5112 63 
778 Gory: Medal, cscs chests <sseeuee smn steie 24 - = 
1,883 1 5 
SCompositions.............0c00000e 84 — — || Balance per Bank £474 6 1 
t BOWS cox s.ceezee: 
Penal Sales 157 14 8 Balanceof Petty Cash 29 6 8 
: * Postage i 447 « 
‘ : ACCOMMb Sit sees. c- «s 
Advertisements in Journal ....... 26 5 - 508 9 4 
. OPA gshstesccersese £2,591 10 9 MLOLAL \esceessabece vec 2.09101 0m 9 
(Signed) ‘J. O. Coapwick, F.C.A., 
NN bodeg Cu Auditors.” 


eee ooo 
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(II.)—Banance Suuet of Assets and LIABILITIES, on 31st DECEMBER, 1892. 
a 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
PHOe Rew e Be thy te 


Harrison and Sons, 161 13 
LOVIN OUT AL ese ences 


Leese d, 
Cash Balances cssecssreesencnecsceneee 508 9 4° 


2,900/. New 28 per cent. ree 2,760 14 4 

















costing FL 
Janson, Cobb, ee 2416 8 Property: (Estimated Value of)— j 
SOM ANG Osearcssress + 
Books in Library......... £1,500 tf 
peers oe: as 7 69 9 8 Journals, &c., in Stock 1,500 4h 
PORE Wwesccosssteteeeacers 
-—— _ 255 18 11 Pictures, Furniture, 500 
and Fixtures......... 
— 3,500 - 
22 Annual Subscriptions received 46 4 — || Lease of Premises (cost) 500 
IN AAVANCE 2... .cccssvcsesasences , 
Less amount written off 
for time expired (nine 315 
802 2 11 VOALB ) vos gstecceee ene ereee ; 
185 - 
Arrears of Subscriptions reco- 100 — 
Balance in favour of the Society* 6,755 14 4 vorable:(S8y) <icsccerceet csp eaeeny 
Sundry Debtors iiss.s.cccesmaseseeeset 3 13 6 
7,057 17 ae 
me £7,087 17 i 
(Signed) “J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., ¥ 
oT J. PYrtaee Auditors.” 
9th February, 1893. * Davip F. ScHtoss, + 


* This balance is exclusive of the present value of the absolute Reversionary — 
bequeathed to the Society by the late Dr. Guy. : 





4 


(IIT.)—Buritpine Funp (EstaBiisHEeD 10th July, 1873), BALANCE SHEET, 
on 3lst DecEMBER, 1892. 





ath 














LIABILITIES. ASSETS. : d 
8. de 
‘ £ s. d. £ gs. d. || Investedas per last Accountin Metro- 2 
Amount of Fund in- politan Consolidated 34 per Cent. ; 
vested from last 234 5 6 Stock, in the name of the Treasurer, ; 
A COOUMIbal, Svacagegstars Richard B. Martin, Esq.— P 
Bal abe a r Stock. Cost. _ 
alance since invested (ESPEN. et 3 £223 10 9 234 6 6 
Purchased ....scccress 8) 9a8 9 10 10 
Dividends received during 1892...... 7 16 11 || Balance to be invested ............00 5-180 
£249 15 1 £232 - 5 £24915 1 
(Signed) “J. O. Cnapwick, F.C.A., 
“<D. J. Birra Auditors.” 
“9th February, 1898. ““ Davin F. Scutoss, 
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‘ REPORT OF THE AvpiIToRS FOR 1892. 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Treasurer's Accounts 


of the Society for the Year 1892, 


*¢ REPORT :— 


“That they have compared the Entries in the Books with the 
several Vouchers for the same, from the lst January to the 31st 
December, 1892, and find them correct, showing the Receipts 
(including a Balance of 4111. 19s. gd., from 1891) to have been 
2,391/. 108. gd., and the Payments 1,883/. 1s. 5d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 5081. gs. 4d. at the 31st December, 1892. 


“They have also had laid before them an Estimate of the Assets 
and Inabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 7,0571. 178. 3d., and the latter to 3021. 28. 11d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 6,755/. 148. 4d., exclusive of the present 
value of the absolute Reversionary Interest bequeathed to the Society 
by the late Dr. Guy. 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1892, was 2491. 158. 1d., of which 2431. 16s. 4d. was 
invested in 2321. —s. 5d. Metropolitan Three and a Half per Cent. 
Stock, in the name of the Treasurer, R. B. Martin, Hsq., M.P., thus 
leaving a balance of 51. 18s. gd. to be invested. 


“They have verified the Investments of the Society’s General 
Funds and Building Fund, and also the Banker’s Balance, all which 
were found correct. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1891 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 1,019, which number was diminished in the 
course of the year to the extent of 70, by Deaths, Resignations, and 
Defaulters, and that 45 new Fellows were elected, leaving on the 
list on the 31st December, 1892, 994 Fellows of the Society. 


(Signed) “J. O. Cuanwicr, F.C.A., 
or da EPA, Auditors.” 
** Davin F. Scutoss, 


“9th February 1893. 


3/8 3 [ Sept. 


Proceepines of the Firty-NintH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING., 


The PRESIDENT, CHARLES Boot, Hsq., in the Chair. 


Mr. A. E. Bateman (Hon. Secretary) read the circular convening 
the meeting. 

The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The Report of the Council was taken as read. 


The Presipent moved: “That the Report of the Council, the 
Abstract of Receipts and Payments, the Balance Sheet of Assets 
and Liabilities, and the Report of the Auditors for 1892 be adopted, 
entered on the minutes, and printed in the Journal.” The annals 
of the Society had been uneventful, and did not call for any par- 
ticular remark. The Council would be glad to see more members, 
not only for the sake of the funds, but also as a sign of vitality, 
and he would appeal to existing Fellows to bring in others who 
would be likely to further the interests of the Society. 


Mr. Rowrianp Hamitton seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


Sir E. H. Carsurr and Mr. Jonn GiLover were appointed 
Scrutineers of the Ballot, and the proposed list of Council and 
Officers for the ensuing session was unanimously adopted. The 
thanks of the meeting were, on the motion of the President, given 
to the Scrutineers. 


The Presipent, in handing the Silver Guy Medal to Mr. Jonn 
GLOVER, said that it was his pleasing duty to express, on behalf 
of the Society, their appreciation of the contributions which 
Mr. Glover had from time to time made to the Journal. Accord- 
ing to the Rules, the medal could only be awarded to the author 
of a paper read within the last two years; but they could not 
forget that Mr. Glover’s paper was the fourth of a series of 
decennial papers, all of the utmost value in connection with a 
subject of so great interest as shipping tonnage statistics. He had 
the more pleasure in presenting the medal to Mr. Glover, since he 
himself was at present the possessor of the only other medal which 
had as yet been awarded. 


Mr. Gover said that no one could have been more surprised 
than he had been to receive, in a particularly agreeable letter from 
the President, the announcement that the Council proposed to 
confer this medal upon him. He was quite unconscious of having 
deserved such an honour, but he was none the less grateful for it. 
He might perhaps say that at an early period of his attendance at 
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the Society’s meetings in St. James’s Square, he had come to the 
conclusion that those who read papers on subjects about which 
they knew nothing but what they had learnt from statistics, were 
very apt to make mistakes, and that it would be advantageous for 
Fellows to write about subjects with which they had an intimate 
-acquaintance apart from statistics. He had begun his first paper 
with the idea that it was not improbable that a continuous record 
in the Society’s Journal, relating to so great an industry, would 
be of advantage to those who came after him, and he had there- 
fore continued the work as a labour of love, and without any 
thought of receiving such an acknowledgment as had now been 
made to him. He was greatly obliged to the Society, and if he 
could live and continue in health to complete another such paper, 
it would be a great pleasure to him to do so. Whether he did so 
or not, however, he hoped that there would be other labourers in 
the field to take up the work where he left it. In the course of 
the period covered by these papers, the question of shipping had 
become enormously more important than it was previously, for as 
two-thirds of our food now came from abroad, the relation of food 
to the shipping question was totally different and far more vital 
than it was thirty years ago. He did not know of any question 
on which Englishmen ought to keep a more vigilant eye, and he 
certainly hoped that the nation would take care that we maintained 
our position at sea in every respect, 


Mr. F. C. Danvers then moved a vote of thanks to the 
President, Council, and Officers for their services during the past 
session. 


Mr. T. J. Prrrar seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 


The PresipENt, while thanking the Fellows in the name of the 
Council for the resolution, said that he desired to give his own 
thanks to the Past President and the Vice-Presidents for having 
so kindly taken his place at a time when the state of his health 
compelled him to be abroad. 
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Rourat Deroputation. By G. B. Lonastarr, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 20th June, 1893. 
CuarLes Boots, Esq., President, in the Chair. ] 


Tue ‘alarming depopulation of our rural districts,” has of late 
been the subject of many articles and even more speeches. Able 
journalists have discoursed on the causes, and ambitious politicians, 
anxious to catch the votes of an ignorant electorate, have vied 
with one another in suggesting remedies, but few persons seem to 
have had time or inclination to take a comprehensive view of the 
actual facts, It is the business of the statistician to clear the way 
by ascertaining and recording the precise state of the case, and so 
determine the geographical extension and numerical intensity of 
the phenomenon; when this has been done then, and then only, 
shall we be in a position to dogmatise as to causes and remedies. 
To make my meaning clear: if the alleged depopulation be the 
result of a bad method of government, or a prejudicial system of 
land tenure, we should expect to find the phenomenon coextensive 
with these evils; is this in fact the case, or is it not? The 
present moment seems to be especially opportune for such an 
inquiry, not only because many ‘remedial measures” are now 
under discussion, but because a recent census has brought the facts 
up to date. 

First, I would premise that the word ‘ depopulation” is often 
very vaguely employed, but that here it will be used as denoting 
a diminution im the nwmber of the inhabitants of a district, as com- 
pared with those enumerated at a preceding census, quite irrespective 
of the extent of such diminution. We shall find that, as a matter 
of fact, such diminution amounts as a rule to but a small fraction 
of the initial population, a loss of 10 per cent. in twenty years 
being unusually large, and a loss of 25 per cent. quite exceptional. 

Taking the case of England and Wales first. The matter is 
not so simplé as might be at first supposed; although everyone has 
a general idea of what is meant by rural as distinguished from 
urban population, it is not so easy in all cases to draw the line. 
On the one hand the country residences and suburban villas of 
more or less well-to-do townspeople are to be found invading the 
country and adding considerably to its population, yet their in- 
mates though im the country are not of it, and they are not 
attracted or repelled by the same causes as the farmers and 
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labourers. Again the greater part of the smaller towns—all the 
organisation of the local markets and local government, as well as 
the tradesmen and professional men who supply the immediate 
needs of the scattered farms and villages—are an essential part of 
the rural organism. We are therefore only able to draw the line 
roughly, and on the one hand must exclude the fringes of growing 
cities, and on the other hand must include in our rural population 
the minor towns that are not obviously dependent on mines or 
manufactures. Of course this makes strictly accurate comparisons 
at successive intervals impracticable, yet with a little care we 
may make our limits of probable error so narrow as not to invali- 
date the argument. For this reason I shall not lay any stress on 
small differences nor usually go beyond the first place of decimals. 

In the ‘‘ Census of England and Wales, 1881” (vol. iv, p. 9), 
it is stated that whereas “the town population, 7.e., inhabitants of 
* the districts and sub-districts, which include the chief towns,” 
increased in the census intervals since 1851 by 19°41, 18°09, and 
19°63 per cent. respectively, “the country population, 7.e., the 
“ inhabitants of the remainder of England and Wales, which com- 
“prises the smaller towns and the country parishes,” increased by 
only 4°12, 7°32, and 7°42 per cent. respectively. Again, the 
“ Preliminary Report of the Census of England and Wales, 1891 ” 
(p. vii), tells us that in the ten years 1881-91, the “urban 
“sanitary districts” increased by 15°3 per cent., whereas the 
‘rural sanitary districts’ imcreased by only 3°4 per cent., ‘“‘and” 

the report adds, ‘‘ these figures may be taken as representing with 

** sufficiently approximate accuracy the respective increases in the 
‘urban and rural populations.” If this be the whole of the matter 
cadit questio, there is no rural depopulation. But of course it is 
not so; while our rural population, defined as above, and taken as 
a whole is still increasing, though it be but slowly, yet at the 
same time a locai depopulation, or more exactly diminution of 
population, is actually occurring in many localities. That the 
average rate of increase in the country districts is less, considerably 
less, than that of the towns is not surprising, since not only does 
the country supply the towns with men, but the rural population 
which supplies our mushroom cities with food is (thanks to rail- 
ways and steamships) to be found to-day on the prairies and pampas 
of America, on the sheep runs at the Antipodes, or on the sultry 
plains of India. 

Firstly let us consider the counties (geographical) of which this 
country is made up (see Tables I and II). In the majority there has 
been an increase, varying indeed in extent but yet continuous. In 
some there has been a to and fro movement, thus Cambridge has 
gone up and down in numbers since 1851, and its poputation is now 
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— only 3,345 more than it was forty years ago; Dorset lost 4,746 in 
1871-81, but regained 3,518 in 1881-91; Norfolk lost 7,916 in 
1851-61, but had more than recouped this in the next twenty 
years; Suffolk experienced a trifling decrease in the decade 
1851-61; Wilts lost no less than 6,969 in the twenty years 1841-61, 
but has been increasing ever since; Westmoreland lost 819 in 
1871-81, but it gained 1,907 in 1881-91. On the other hand 
Cornwall has decreased continuously since 1861, and has lost in all 
46,801, Hereford since 1871 has lost 9,571, Huntingdon since 1861 
has lost 6,478, Rutland since 1851 (with a trifling exception) has 
lost 2,536,and Shropshire since 1871 has lost 11,795. The total loss 
has amounted to 4°8 per cent. in Salop, 7°5 per cent. in Hereford, 
10'r per cent. in both Huntingdon and Rutland, and 12°7 per cent. 
in Cornwall. As regards the Welsh counties there has been an 
intermittent decrease in Merioneth, Montgomery, Radnor, and 
Anglesey, but since 1871 Montgomery, Radnor, and Cardigan have 
decreased continuously; Brecknock and Pembroke continuously 
since 1861, whereas in Carnarvon and Flint the first decrease 
showed itself at the last census, when indeed it was found that 
nine out of the twelve Welsh counties had decreased during the 
decade, Cardigan and Montgomery having been truly decimated. 
The total loss in the Welsh counties varies from o’g per cent. in 
Carnarvon, and 40 per cent. in Flint, to 14°4 per cent. in Radnor, 
14°8 per cent. in Cardigan, and 16°7 per cent. in Montgomery. 

Another way of putting these facts is as follows: In the 
English and Welsh counties the first signs of a diminution of 
population showed themselves at the census of 1851 in Wilts, 
Merioneth, Montgomery, and Radnor. In 1861 the movement 
was found to have continued in Wilts and Montgomery, but to 
have ceased in Merioneth and Radnor, it had however commenced 
in Cambridge, Norfolk, Rutland, Suffolk, and Anglesey. The 
census of 1871 showed an increase in all these counties except 
Anglesey, but on the other hand there was a diminution in Corn- 
wall, Huntingdon, Brecknock, and Pembroke. In 1881 it was 
found that the depopulation of the four last named counties 
continued, while Cambridge, Rutland, Montgomery, and Radnor 
were again decreasing, and a decrease was observed for the first 
time in Dorset, Hereford, Shropshire, Westmoreland, and Cardigan. 
The decrease in Anglesey was however checked. Finally the 
census of 1891 proved that the decrease had been checked in 
Cambridge, Dorset, and Westmoreland, that it had continued in 
Rutland, Cornwall, Huntingdon, Hereford, Shropshire, Mont- 
gomery, Radnor, Brecknock, Pembroke, and Cardigan, while the 
decrease had reappeared in Anglesey and Merioneth, and had 
shown itself for the first time in Carnarvon and Flint. 
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The result may be stated in yet another way: while the 
population of England and Wales as a whole has been steadily 
growing, the following counties are practically in the same 
(absolute) position now as they were many years ago, viz.: Dorset 
as in 1871, Shropshire as in 1861, Hereford, Huntingdon, Breck- 
nock, and Pembroke as in 1851, Cornwall, Rutland, and Anglesey 
as in 1€41, Cardigan as in 1831, Montgomery and Radnor as in 
1821. 

Tables I and II show that the depopulation of rural Wales 
began somewhat earlier, and has been much more general and 
intense than that of rural England. 

But the facts thus set forth are likely to convey a “false 
impression, the boundaries of the geographical counties are very 
artificial, comprising the most diversified areas, the inhabitants of 
which are differently affected by the operation of like causes. 

To take a few instances: while Cambridgeshire increased by 
only 3,345 in forty years, the town of Cambridge alone increased 
double as much as this in twenty years, so that there must have 
been in reality a considerable rural depopulation in that county. 
Again, in Dorset the town of Poole has been growing rapidly; in 
Norfolk also, if allowance be made for the growth of Great 
Yarmouth and Norwich, it will be found that the rural portions of 
that county have continued to lose population. The gain of 
population in Westmoreland in 1881-91 was mainly confined to 
Kendal and Ambleside, some of the districts losing 10 per cent. 
during the decennium. In Wiltshire the growth of New Swindon 
(17,245 in twenty years) and Salisbury (3,077 in twenty years) 
~more than doubled the growth of the whole county. 

“The Preliminary Report of the Census of England and 
‘““ Wales, 1891 ” (p. vi), says: ‘“‘ The increase of population was by 
“no means equably spread over the country. In 271 of the 632 
“ registration districts into which England and Wales are divided 
“ for registration purposes, the returns show an actual falling off 
“in the number of inhabitants, and in 202 out of these 271 
“districts there had also been a decline of population between 
“1871 and 1881.” I have endeavoured to examine this statement 
somewhat closely. The method I have selected is this: all the 
registration districts (or in a few cases sub-districts) in each 
registration county, which have exhibited a decrease of population 
in either of the last two decennia, have been noted, then all 
districts (or sub-districts) comprising towns of considerable size 
have been excluded (since the loss of citizens, which the central 
parts of large towns often suffer, is obviously quite a distinct 
phenomenon), and the populations of the districts so selected 
(amounting in all in 1871 to 5,033,022) have been then lumped 
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together for each county, and taken to represent their rural popu- 
lations. J have thus been enabled to compare the behaviour of the 
more rural populations of each part of the country in the two 
periods 1871-81 and 1881-91. Individual registration districts 
are two small for valid comparisons, but by this method of 
grouping, sufficiently large units are obtained; moreover the 
county units admit of grouping into registration divisions. My 
reason for not adopting the more obvious method of taking for 
the rural population that of the county less the towns, is that I 
wished as far as practicable to exclude those rural districts which 
are gaining population by becoming more and more residential. 
I wished as far as possible to deal with a population dependent 
solely upon the cultivation of the soil. 

It will be observed from the table that during the decade 
1871-81 the rural portions of England and Wales here compared 
lost, in nine registration divisions, 173,677 persons; but as a set off 
against this there was a gain of population in the North-western 
and Welsh divisions of 11,965, leaving a net loss of 161,712 persons, 
er 3°2 per cent. During the decade 1881-91 all the registration 
divisions lost rural population, amounting in all to 160,145 persons, 
or 3°3 per cent. It thus appears that taking England and Wales as 
a whole the amount of rural depopulation was practically the same 
in the two decades, both in absolute amount and relatively. Never- 
theless there were considerable local differences, thus in the first 
decade the rural depopulation was greatest in the South-western, 
South-midland, and Eastern registration divisions, amounting to 
130,723, or eight-tenths of the whole, but in the second decade 
the depopulation of these divisions fell off to 47,733, or less than 
three-tenths of the whole. Per contra, in the first decade, the 
rural depopulation of Yorkshire was trivial, amounting to only 
4,757, and‘in the Welsh division there was an actual increase of 
8,853, whereas in the second decade Wales headed the list with 
42,213, and Yorkshire stood third with 18,724, so that these two 
divisions made up together three-eighths of the whole. 

As regards the individual counties, in the following the rural 
population was very notably less in the last decade than in the 
preceding, viz.: Hampshire, Berkshire, Buckingham, Oxford, 
Bedford, Cambridge, Essex, Suffolk, Wilts, Dorset, Devon, 
Cornwall, Somerset, Stafford, Worcester, Derby, Westmoreland, 
and Brecknock. 

In the following counties the movement was very markedly 
greater in the second period, viz.: Sussex, Northampton, Shrop- 
shire, Rutland, Lincoln, York, Northumberland, Monmouth, 
Carmarthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, Montgomery, Flint, Denbigh, 
Merioneth, Carnarvon, and Anglesey. 
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Taking the twenty years 1871-91 the percentages of rural 
population lost vary in the following counties from 16°0 to 10°0 
per cent., viz.: Durham, Cardigan, Westmoreland, Montgomery, 
Huntingdon, Radnor, Leicester, Cumberland, Cornwall, Monmouth, 
and Devon. That is to say that these eleven counties (as regards 
the selected districts) have lost from 4 to 5 of their rural 
population. In twenty-three other English and Welsh counties 
the total loss has varied between 8°7 and 5°0 per cent. or say 
from +}, to zy. 

It should be borne in mind throughout these calculations that 
changes in the boundaries of districts have been made from time 
to time; but so far as possible adjustments have been made, and I 
believe that when several districts are grouped together any errors 
resulting from this cause may be neglected as trifling. 

Lastly, in the case of three typical corn growing counties, far 
removed from the disturbing influences due to mineral wealth, 
namely, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, I have carried the analysis 
much further back with, what I venture to think, interesting 
results. 

These counties contain in all fifty-six registration districts, and 
each successive census proved that :— 


In the decennium 1801-11 two districts decreased. 


a 11-21 

i °21-31 } every district increased. 
"31-41 

. °41-51 four districts decreased. 
. °51-61 thirty-eight . 

5 61-71 thirty-two 5 

a 71-81 thirty-three _ 

ss °81-91 thirty - 


Adding together the recorded losses we get :— 
In the decennium 1801-11 the aggregate loss was 1,009 


” 711-21 ” 

z 791-31 i. } Nil 
%» "31-41 % 

a ?41-51 x: 618 
of 51-61 oe 30,706 
” “61-71 ” 13,359 
” *71-81 ” 24,748 
2” ’81-91 ” 13,8 74 


Thus we see that prior to 1851 the only decreases that occurred 
were trivial in amount, that the movement set in suddenly after 
1851, but since that time has been strong and fairly constant, so 
that four Essex districts, seven Suffolk districts, and nine Norfolk 
districts have shown smaller numbers at every successive census, 
viz.: in 1861, 1871, 1881, 1891. (See Table VII.) 

2Dd2 
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The loss in the Hssex districts has varied from 7°4 40 18°8 per 
cent. of the 1851 population; the loss in the Suffolk districts from 
8-9 to 26°8 per cent.; the loss in the Norfolk districts from 9:3 to 
19°7 per cent. 

The twenty districts had an aggregate population in 1851 
of 377,312, but this dwindled in forty years to 325,575, involving 
a loss of 52,081 inhabitants, or 13°8 per cent. 

[It is curious that in another eastern county, Cambridgeshire, 
while every one of its nine districts increased in 1841-51 every one 
of them decreased in 1851-61, and again every one increased in 
1861-71, and in 1871-81 seven out of nine once more decreased. In 
the decade last completed the movement was more nearly balanced, 
five districts increasing and four decreasing. | 

Contrast with this a like examination of four typical south 
western counties,—Dorset, Devon, Wilts, and Somerset—now 
chiefly devoted to grazing. 

The four counties in question comprise sixty-five registration 
districts ; 1t appears that :— 

In the decennium 1801-11 all increased. 
> 711-21 6 
, ?21-31 two decreased. 
3 °31-41 four 53 
5s °41-51 twenty-four decreased. 
°51-61 forty-two is 
* ’61-71 twenty-three - 
+s °71-81 forty-seven ) 
rr 81-91 thirty-nine 3 


The amount of the movement was as follows :— 


In the decennium 1801-11 the ae gross loss ie Nil 


9 711-21 

” 721-31 es 347 
31-41 a 1,918 
a 741-51 9 14,055 
& 51-61 a 32,781 
. °61-71 2; 14,071 
” °71-81 ” 455373 
; °81-91 ‘s 25,970 


In Wessex then the rural exodus began ten years earlier than 
in Kast Anglia, and it began more gradually. In the two decades 
1851-61 and 1861-71 the numbers were curiously alike in the two 
groups of districts chosen, but during the last twenty years the 
volume of the migration has been about twice as great in the west 
as in the east. 

Table VIII shows that nine western districts have in fifty years 
Jost on an average 22°2 per cent. of their initial population. While 
Table IX shows that seven other western districts have in forty 
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years lost 14°9 per cent. of their aggregate initial population. The 
extremes for individual districts range from 10°0 per cent. to 27°8 
per cent. 

I thought it best not to include Cornwall since the depopulation 
of that county, which, by the way, is not confined to the rural 
parts, is governed by the decay of a special industry—tin and 
copper mining. It is indeed not improbable that the same cause 
is responsible for the decline of one or two of the Devonshire 
districts included in my tables. 

In many cases during the long period of time under review 
the boundaries of districts have been altered; in the more im- 

-portant cases these have been accurately adjusted so as to compare 
like areas throughout, in other cases rough adjustments have been 
made, while the numerous trivial alterations have been neglected, 
as unimportant for my purpose. 

In concluding this part of the subject, it should be noticed 
that selected areas have been chosen typical of the two parts of 
England in which the so-called rural depopulation is most marked. 
We find in the east a group of selected districts which has lost 
13°8 per cent. of its population in forty years, in the west two 
groups, one of which has lost 22°3 per cent. in fifty years, the other 
I4°9 per cent. in forty years. Or, taking altogether, a selected 
population of two-thirds of a million has lost 100,000, or 16 per 
cent., in nearly half a century. When it is considered that side 
by side with these selected districts were others which either 
decreased intermittently, or not at all, and that the parts of 
Hngland examined are those in which the loss of peasantry has 
been greatest, it will be admitted that deplorable as such loss may 
be—and it is deplorable on many grounds—we must not be led 
away by vague generalisations as to our country villages being 
emptied and the land left a solitude. 

There is another way of looking at this: Wilts, Dorset, 
Norfolk, Devon, and Suffolk, contain few towns of any size, yet 
Suffolk, the most densely populated of the five, contains 249 
persons to the square mile, and with the exceptions of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, no State of the American Union is so 
densely populated. Wilts is the most rural of the five, its largest 
town is New Swindon (27,295), yet its density, 193 persons to 
the square mile, is equal to that of New Jersey, and is far greater 
than that of Connecticut, New York, or Pennsylvania, and double 
that of Ohio or Delaware. 

In Table VI the English and Welsh counties are arranged 
in order of their growth since 1851, and also in order of their 
density in that same year. From this it is clear that as a general 
rule the counties that were sparsely populated in 1851 have since 
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that date either actually decreased or remained nearly stationary, 
or at all events exhibited but a very moderate rate of increase; 
whereas, on the other hand, the counties that were densely popu- 
lated in 1851, have for the most part increased very considerably 
since. The chief exceptions to this rule are: (1) Merioneth, North 
York, Cumberland, Northumberland, Glamorgan, and Hssex, which 
have all increased much more rapidly than the rule would imply. 
The explanation is simple, Essex has been filled up with the over- 
flow of East London, while the other counties have been the scenes 
of great mining developments. On the other hand the increase in 
Cornwall, Somerset, Flint, and Metropolitan Middlesex, has been 
much less than we might have expected. The failure of the 
mines, or rather foreign competition, explains the decay of 
Cornwall; the fact that the portion of Middlesex within the 
county of London was, even in 1851, to a great extent covered 
with houses, forced the growth of London into other directions. 
As to the causes of such rural depopulation as we find to 
have taken place in England and Wales, I shall in this part of the 
paper refer only to one, viz., free trade. Free trade has almost 
certainly fostered the movement from country into town in two 
ways: its forces have been at once attractive and repulsive. By 
lowering the prices of agricultural produce, more especially wheat, 
it has made farming less profitable, turned cornfields into pastures, 
and so driven the people from the country. By increasing the 
volume of foreign trade it has increased the demand of the manu- 
facturing districts for labour, and so has drawn the people into the 
towns." : 


Scotland. 
The total population of Scotland has like that of Hngland 


increased in every decennium of the present century, but as 
regards its constituent parts the irregularities of growth have 
been even greater than in the larger kingdom. 

Scotland is divided into thirty-three counties,* which, however, 
(with the exceptions of Lanark and Edinburgh) have such small 
populations that they are in this respect comparable with English 
registration districts rather than English counties. Of these 
thirty-three counties no less than twenty-one have exhibited a 
decrease of population at one or other of the last six enumerations 
of the people, so that only twelve have increased without inter- 


1 In the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, Mr. John Walter 
called attention to the effect of the relaxations of the Law of Settlement in pro- 
moting rural depopuletion. This was alluded to in my article in the “ Dictionary 
‘“‘ of Political Economy,” but it is really only a special form of the “improved 
“* communications,” on which I lay much stress in the latter part of this paper. 

* Counting Ross and Cromarty as one. 
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mission for the past sixty years; indeed few countries exhibit the 
phenomenon of rural depopulation in a more marked degree or 
extending over a longer period. 


There were fewer inhabitants in 1891 than in 1881 in sixteen counties. 


Hf °71 ,, fifteen Ps 
9 61 ”» ”? ” 
3 *51 ,, thirteen _,, 
B °41 ,, twelve 3 
” 731 ” nine »” 
” °21 ” six 9 
»” "11 ,, four ” 
- 01 ,, three 3 


_ The three counties which have the distinction of smaller popu- 
lations in the present day than at the beginning of the century are 
Sutherland, Kinross, and Argyll. 

Three counties reached their maximum in 183], viz., Perth, 
Kinross, and Argyll. 

Inverness reached its maximum in 1841, 

Five counties reached their maximum in 1851, viz., Sutherland, 
Ross with Cromarty, Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, and Wigtown. 

Five counties reached their maximum in 1861, viz., Shetland, 
Orkney, Caithness, Berwick, and Roxburgh. 

Three counties reached their maximum in 1881, viz., Nairn, 
Elgin, and Haddington. ; 

The remaining sixteen counties had more inhabitants in 1891 
than at any previous census. 

It may here be remarked that the Registrar-General for 
Scotland deals with nine “principal towns,” the census of 1891 
showed an increase of population in eight of these (Greenock 
being the exception) ; moreover, eight of these principal towns are 
situated in counties which have exhibited a continuous growth, 
Perth being the solitary exception. 

In strict accordance with this we learn from Tables X and XI 
(which are compiled from the ‘‘ Appendix Tables”’ attached to the 
reports of the Censuses of Scotland, 1881 and 1891) that while 
the towns and villages, taken as a whole, have been increasing for 
the past twenty years, the rural districts, taken as a whole, have 
decreased, and consequently the town population forms now a 
notably larger proportion of the whole, and the rural population 
a notably less proportion. Where the population is dense it tends 
to increase, where it is sparse it tends to decrease. 

Table XII gives the year in which each Scottish county reached 
its maximum, the population in that year, and, for comparison, the 
population in 1891; also the absolute and percentage decrease from 
the maximum to the last census. From this we learn that the 
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decrease was trivial in Elgin and Roxburgh, but exceeded 10 per 
cent. in six counties, viz., Perth, Berwick, Sutherland, Wigtown, 
Argyll, and Kinross; in the last two it amounted to 25°7 and 30°8 
respectively. 

The total loss of population was 91,578, or exactly 10 per cent. 
of the aggregate maximum populations of the seventeen decreasing 
counties. 

At this point it seems well to digress from the proper sequence, 
in order to say something about the causes of this depopulation in 
Scotland, since the question naturally arises, “Is not the depopula- 
‘“‘ tion in this case due to the creation of large deer forests and the 
‘“‘ consequent displacement of the peasantry P” 

The materials for an answer to this question are to a great extent 
furnished by a Return to the House of Commons, dated 4th August, 
1891, which gives certain “ particulars of all deer forests and lands 
‘‘ exclusively devoted to sport in Scotland.” 

In Tables XIII, XIV, and XV are embodied the chief results 
of a careful examination of this return, from which it may be 
gathered that prior to 1883 there were 2,292,153 acres in Scotland 
devoted to deer forests and grouse moors; of this area some two- 
thirds were within the counties of Inverness and Ross with 
Cromarty, and a quarter in Argyll, Aberdeen, and Sutherland. 
Since 1882 some 274,980 acres have been afforested in the counties 
of Inverness, Ross with Cromarty, Sutherland, and Argyll, making 
in all 24 million acres devoted to sport.® 

The number of persons displaced by afforestation is not stated, 
but there are several indications that at any rate the greater part 
of the land can be of but trifling agricultural value, thus :— 
(1.) Two-thirds of the estates comprised land having an altitude 
exceeding 2,500 feet above the sea level, while in only four estates 
was the highest land under 1,000 feet; it is therefore evident that 
they are largely composed of mountains. (2.) In about half the 
estates (comprising 1,240,000 acres) the rent both before and after 
afforestation is given; in the very great majority of cases the 
sporting rent is higher than the old rent, often several times as 
great. In the cases in Table XIV the reverse is the case. It will 
be noted in about 200,000 acres the rent has fallen 18 per cent., in 
10,000 acres a8 much as 34 per cent., this being the extreme, 
though in 47,000 acres the fall ranged from 26 to 28 per cent. 
(3.) The next Table XV shows that the rent before afforestation 
as regards more than one-fourth of the acreage for which the 
facts are available, ranged from nil to 24d. an acre; as regards 
nearly half the acreage it ranged from 3d. to 8d.; and in less than 


3 The forest in Bute and five of those in Inverness have been added to sub- 
sequently to 1888, but the precise amounts so added are not given. 
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one-fourth of the acreage from gd. to 1s. 8d., the last being the 
highest rental recorded. It is therefore abundantly proved that 
these vast tracts of country can have contained but an insignificant 
proportion of land adapted to agriculture. 

In this association it may be noted that although rural depopu- 
lation in Scotland is most striking in the Highlands, and more 
especially in the extreme north and west, yet six of the lowland 
counties have together lost nearly 20,000 persons. 

The proportion of females to males varies very greatly, being 
in 1891, for the whole of Scotland, 107 females to each 100 males, 
but ranging from 89, 99, and 100 in Linlithgow, Stirling, and 
Lanark respectively, to 122, 124, and 136 in Forfar, Bute, and 
Shetland (see Table XVI). 

These varying degrees of disparity of the sexes bear no very 
obvious relation to increase or decrease of population. Although 
it is true that the four counties with the lowest proportion of 
females to males are all counties, the increase of which has been 
steadily maintained, yet Argyll, a county which has decreased to 
an extreme degree, shows also a low proportion of females (104), 
while at the other end of the list are found in close proximity, 
all with very high proportions of females, a rapidly decreasing 
county—Shetland, and two counties which have not ceased to 
increase—Selkirk and Forfar. 

Table XVI shows also the density of each county of Scotland in 
1851 (calculated from the areas given in the census of 1891) and 
in 1891. It will be remarked that, with the single exception of 
the tiny county of Kinross, every county which had in 1851 a 
density below the average of Scotland, had a like comparatively low 
density in 1891. Only two counties with low densities—Selkirk 
and Banff, have continually increased, whereas only three counties 
with high densities—Kinross, Haddington, and Clackmannan—have 
in any decade since 1851 failed to increase. The four most sparsely 
inhabited counties, Sutherland, Inverness, Ross with Cromarty, 
and Argyll, are among those which have suffered most from 
depopulation, while the three densest counties—Lanark, Renfrew, 
and HKdinburgh are those which have exhibited the greatest growth. 


Treland.’ 


This country presents almost as many peculiarities and points 
of especial interest to the statistician as to the politician. 

Hitherto we have considered the question of local depopulations 
met with in the midst of large communities, which, taken as a 


4 Several passages in reference to Ireland, as well as some others in the paper 
are borrowed, with the kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan, from the author’s 
article on Depopulation in the “ Dictionary of Political Economy.” 
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whole, exhibit rapid and vigorous growth. In the case of Ireland, 
and as regards the countries to which I shall call your attention 
to-night, in the case of Ireland alone, do we meet with a large 
community which, in almost all its parts and for a very long term 
of years has constantly and very considerably retrograded in 
population. It will be a proper matter for consideration whether 
the same causes have been at work in Ireland as elsewhere, or 
whether the causes have been as exceptional as the results; 
whether, that is, we have here the same phenomenon in a much 
more intense form, or something quite different. 

In Table XVII are given the population of Ireland at each 
census from that of 1821, the increase or decrease in each decade, 
both in absolute numbers and percentages, also the number of 
perscns to a square mile. 

At the beginning of this century the Irish were steeped in 
poverty, the country was densely populated even in the more 
barren parts (for one-fifth of the area of Ireland is made up | 
of bog, marsh, and barren mountain), yet the people had few 
other resources than tilling the soil, which they did in a careless 
and slovenly manner, demoralised as they were by long dependence 
upon the potatoe, a crop which in fair seasons feeds 40 persons by 
the labour of one. Their standard of living was the lowest: poorly 
clothed and fed, and miserably housed, they were chronically on 
the verge of starvation; and famines occurred in 1814, 1816, 1822, 
and 1831. Under these distressing circumstances they continued to 
multiply till the census of 1841 showed a population of 8,175,124. 
But already the pressure of population upon the means of subsis- 
tence had begun to seek relief by emigration, and the Census 
Commissioners of 1841 (Census of Ireland, 1841, Report) state, in 
explanation of the fact that the census numbers fell considerably 
short of their anticipations, that no less than 428,471 emigrants 
were recorded as having left Ireland for the colonies, and 104,814 
for Great Britain, during the decade 1831-41. Nevertheless the 
population continued to increase, and is believed to have reached 
about 8,295,000 by the middle of the year 1845. Now such a 
population in Ireland involves a density of 263 to the square mile, 
whereas in 1890-91 we find the following densities in the countries 
named below :— 


COCAINE, wer erslrseiee 135 ‘Wales © visocencsuneeee 206 
Austro-Hungary ........ 171 Germany \.s.crc..eeee 237 
SRPBRCO coset sree aes 188 Ltahy ’ sestevetessoor ve eee 274 


If we consider that these countries have either mineral re- 
sources, manufactures, or more genial climates and more fertile 
soils—or even several or all of these advantages—we may realise 
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how over-populated Ireland was on the eve of the great famine. 
It may be said, perhaps, that England supports a population of 
541, Belgium 577, and Saxony 605 to the square mile, while Mr. 
Baines has recently told you that there are in India “nearly 47 
million people living in the proportion of 600 to the square mile 
and over, and more than 36% millions of them are packed to the 
extent of 800, or 1; persons per acre.”* But then the first named 
countries only maintain their populations by enormons import- 
ations of food paid for by manufactures, and the conditions of the 
plains of the Ganges are quite incomparable to those prevalent 
in the Hmerald Isle. , 

Under circumstances such as these the potatoe rot appeared 
in 1845 and again in 1846; the staple food of the people failed, 
and famine was the inevitable consequence. This reached its 
height in 1847, and brought in its train severe epidemics of 
typhus and relapsing fevers. So far as can be ascertained fever 
and starvation between them carried off about 729,000 persons.° 
Truly such an appalling disaster is without any recent parallel, at 
all events in Hurope. 

When the people were again counted in 1851, the population 
had shrunk to 6,552,385, or 1,622,739 less than in 1841, but 
1,742,676 less than the supposed maximum of 1845. The popula- 
tion had thus diminished by 20 per cent. in six years. Nearly 
three-fifths of this startling depopulation was due to the great 
exodus of 1847 and the following years, when the Irish poured 
into Liverpool and Glasgow to spread themselves over England 
and Scotland, while every ship sailing for Canada or the United 
States was crowded with men, women, and children, driven, in 
spite of an ardent love for their native land, to seek new homes in 
the then almost unknown western lands far over the sea. 

The decrease was least in Leinster, greatest in Connaught; it 
affected every county in Ireland except Dublin; yet while this 
unexampled depletion of the rural districts was taking place, there 


was actually an increase in nine town districts, amounting in the 


ageregate to 77,519. Belfast and Dublin each added some 25,000 
to their citizens, and the increase amounted to 6 per cent. in Cork, 
105 per cent. in Limerick, 11 per cent. in Dublin, and 33 per cent. 
in Belfast. Waterford, Kilkenny, Galway, Londonderry, Newry, 
Wexford, and Queenstown all increased more or less, but Drogheda, 
Clonmel, Sligo, Tralee, Carlow, and Armagh all declined. Mean- 


5 Distribution and Movement of the Population in India. By J. A. Baines. 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. lvi, p. 8. 

6 See “Facts and Figures about Ireland,” p. 6. By T. W. Grimshaw, M.D, 
Registrar-General for Ireland. Dublin, 1891. . This gives the proportion of one 
death to every eleven inhabitants. 
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while the census of 1851 showed that the extent of land under 
tillage had increased by 2,091 square miles, and the value of the 
agricultural stock and crops was greater than any previously 
recorded. No fewer than 355,689 ‘‘fourth-class houses,” mostly . 
mud cabins, had disappeared, whereas the “ first-class houses” had 
increased by 10,084, and the “second-class houses” by 54,574. 
In short, the depopulation was accompanied by a very notable rise 
in the standard of living. Subsequent enumerations have shown 
the same thing—a continuous (though less rapid) diminution of 
population accompanied by an improvement in the conditions of 
life, more especially as regards house accommodation. The 491,278 
mud cabins of 1841 were represented by only 20,617 in 1891; in 
1846 about 42 out of every 100 families in Ireland lived in a mud 
cabin having only one room and one window, but in 1891 only 
4 families out of every 100; we must however set off against 
this some increased overcrowding of tenement houses in the large 
towns.’ 

The census of 1861 recorded a further loss of population, 
amounting to 753,418, or nearly 12 per cent.; that of 1871 again 
a loss, but much smaller, 386,590, or nearly 7 per cent.; that of 
1881 a still smaller loss, 237,541, or only 4 per cent.; but the last 
census, that of 1891, brings us back to larger figures, the loss 
amounting to 470,086, or g per cent. 

The total loss of population in the half century amounts to 
3,470,374, or 42°5 per cent.; this was distributed among the four 
provinces in the following manner :— 























Loss of Population in Fifty Years. 
Province. tac 5 
Absolute. Per Cent. 
‘Ulster 2... eee 766,559 3201 
Leinster /..)2..4..o5.eee. 785,971 39°8 
Connatght:.....a,..eer 694,085 48°9 
Munster ......-c eure 1,223,759 Raat 
Lrelan dh nae 3,470,374 42°5 





The facts are shown in detail for each county in Table XVII. 
With the exceptions of Antrim and Dublin (and for the decade, 
1871-81, Kerry), every county showed a decrease at each successive 
census. ‘The total loss in fifty years ranged from 27°5, 31°6, 37°4, 
38°3, 38°7, and 39°0 per cent. in Down, Londonderry, Donegal, 
Armagh, Kildare, and Kerry respectively, to 56°5, 56°9, 57°0, 57°38, 
58:1, and 60°2 in Clare, Kilkenny, Monaghan, Queen’s County, 


7 See “ Facts and Figures about Ireland,” pp. 17 and 18. 
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Meath, and Tipperary respectively. On the other hand Dublin 
County increased by 12°5 per cent., and Antrim by 20°g. 

Many of the towns of Ireland have shared in the general 
decline; this, while especially true of the smaller towns which are 
mainly dependent, directly or indirectly, on agriculture, is not 
confined to such, since Drogheda, and above all, Limerick, cannot 
be included in this category. Cork and the city of Dublin have 
not greatly altered in population in fifty years, but around the 
latter have grown up a ring of suburbs now comprising close 
upon 100,000 inhabitants. The details are given in Table XIX. 
Carlow, Clonmel, and Drogheda have decreased without inter- 
mission; eight towns reached their maximum in 1851, and have 
declined since. Clonmel, Kilkenny, and Carlow are now mere 
ghosts of their former selves, having lost no less than 38, 45, and 
46 per cent. respectively. At the other end of the scale stand 
Londonderry and Belfast, which have shown themselves to be quite 
independent of the surrounding gloom and depression ; the former 
has more than doubled, having added 18,000 to its population, 
whereas the latter, by the addition of ten times as many, has much 
more than trebled itself. Its decennial accretions have been 25,000, 
21,000, 53,000, 34,000, and 48,000. As regards its growth and 
progress, at all events so far as measured by numbers, Belfast need 
not fear comparison with any city of the United Kingdom, or of 
the continent of Hurope; it ranks indeed with such colonial cities 
as Montreal, Sydney, and Melbourne, and has not many rivals even 
in that land of mushroom cities, the United States of America. 

My point in referring in such detail to the growth of these 
towns is to show that the depopulation of Ireland is, in the main, 
rural, in other words that it is largely a question of employment, 
or lack of it. 

Dr. Grimshaw tells us (op. cit., pp. 19 et seq.) that the acreage 
under crops in Ireland, not counting meadow land, was 1,476,000 
acres, or 33 per cent. less during the decade recently completed 
than in 1851-61, but that the meadow land, 2.e., land devoted to 
the growth of hay, has in the same interval increased by 714,000 
acres, or 53 per cent. He adds: “If we turn to the average 
“acreage under crops per head of the population, we find the 
“following remarkable result. In the ten years 1851-60, it was 
“o'95 acre per person; in the ten years 1861-70, 1°01; in the 
“following ten years 1°00; and in the ten years 1881-90, 1°02. 
“There has practically been no change in the proportion between 
“cropped land and the number of the people since 1861; and the 
“proportional area is now considerably greater than in 1851. If 
‘the large town populations were deducted, and a calculation 
“made for the country population alone, a similar condition would 
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“be found to exist.” The pasture land has increased since 1851 
by 1,550,077 acres, or 18 per cent., partly land formerly under 
crops, but largely reclaimed land now for the first time brought 
under cultivation. Sheep have increased by 5, and cattle by 
18 per cent., while the pigs, which must on no account be omitted, 
have multiplied to the extent of 13 per cent. All this tends to 
show that the Irish farmers pay more and more attention to grazing, 
less and less to tillage. 

A careful examination of the densities of the various counties, 
as given in the last two columns of Table XVIIT, fails to show an y 
‘marked tendency, such as we find in many countries, for the most 
sparsely peopled districts to decrease, and the converse. 


_ France. 


In the case of France we are again, as in the case of Ireland, 
confronted with a special problem, which, at all events upon the 
face of it, appears to be quite exceptional. 

French vital statistics are dominated by one fact, a fact the causes 
of which I do not propose to discuss; of course I allude to the 
persistently low and ever falling birth-rate. For the twenty years 
1872-91, the birth-rate in France averaged 24°65. It may surprise 
many to hear that for the same period of years the Irish birth-rate 
was even a trifle lower, viz., 24'61, but the marriage rate in the 
two countries was very different: in France 15°40, in Ireland 8°95. 
For comparison it may be stated that the rates in England and 
Wales for the same periods were 33°78 and 15°51. The low birth- 
rate in Ireland is sufficiently explained by the small number of 
married women of child-bearing age. Thus when we compare the 
number of births with the number of married women of child- 
bearing age in tbe three countries, we find that the proportion in 
Treland falls but little short of that of England, whereas that of 
France is little more than two-thirds :— 


Census, 1881. 





Married Women, Average Annual 
Age 15—45. Births, 1879-83. Rate per Cent. 
England and Wales .... 2,943,186 885,082 30°07 
Trokandh "ys oscn esac cee 432,298 126,014 29°15 
Ith 5 11) a eee er oe 4,387,889 933,455 21°27 





The small proportion of married women in Ireland is explained 
by the abnormal age distribution of the population, brought about 
by the large emigration that is constantly taking place. If the 
age and sex constitution of England and Wales prevailed in 
Ireland, there would have been in that country in 1881 about 
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69,000 more men and about 54,000 more women between the ages 
of 20 and 45; on the other hand, there would have been 81,000 
fewer men of more than 45 years of age, and 59,000 fewer women. 
Emigration has most attraction for young men and women, and it 
may be added that those left in the old country are not likely to 
be the most eligible. 

The division of France into départements and arrondissements are 
very convenient for my purpose; moreover, in the census report of 
1886,° there is given in a long table the increase or decrease in 
every arrondissement since the census of 1801, from which I have 
extracted the following facts :— 

France increased Foot the beginning of the century to 1886 by 
41°8 per cent. 

France is divided into eighty-seven départements, of which at the 
census of 1886 no less than twenty-nine were decreasing in popula- 
tion. Moreover the following nine; Basses-Alpes, Calvados, Eure, 
Jura, Lot-et-Garonne, Manche, Orne, Haute-Sadne, and Tarn-et- 
Garonne actually had smaller populations in 1886 than at the 
beginning of the century. On the other hand the following 
départements have increased without a break from 1801-86 :— 
Allier, Bouches-du-Rhone, Loire, Loire-Inférieure, and Nord. 

As regards the first group, though Caen (population 45,201) is 
in Calvados, and Cherbourg (population 38,554) is in Manche, it 
may be said that it contains no town of first rate importance. The 
increasing group on the other hand contains Marseille, Saint 
Ktienne, Nantes, Roubaix, and Lille, all towns of over 100,000 
inhabitants. 

Again there is a group of twenty-one départements which has 
increased at almost every census, the exceptions being neither 
numerous nor important; amongst these may be mentioned Corse, 
_ Finistére, Gironde, Marne, Pas-de-Calais, Rhéne, and Seine. This 
group contains Paris, Lyon, Bordeaux, Le Havre, Rouen, and 
Reims, not to speak of such towns as Bourges, Besangon, Brest, 
Tours, Orléans, Boulogne, Calais, Perpignan, and Limoges. 

Lastly, there is another group of départements of which six :— 
Basses-Alpes, Eure, Gers, Lot-et-Garonne, Manche, and Orne have 
decreased in every census interval since 1846, and of which 
another six :—Ariége, Calvados, Jura, Sarthe, Tarn-et-Garonne, 
and Vaucluse have, with unimportant exceptions, decreased steadily 
during the same interval. These twelve départements only contain 
four towns with over 30,000 inhabitants (in 1891), viz. :—Cher- 
bourg, Caen, Avignon, and Le Mans, the last, which is also the 
largest, only containing 57,412 citizens. 


§ “ Statistique Générale de la France: Résultats Statistiques du dénombrement 
“de 1886,” 1° partie, pp. 8—21. 
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If we now proceed to take account of the 362 arrondissements 
into which France is further divided, we get still more interesting 
results. The 1886 census showed 205 of these to be increasing, 
and 157 decreasing. Of the increasing arrondissements 125 had 
shown a continuous increase for twenty years or more, whereas of 
those that showed a decrease in the period 1881-86, as many as 
eighty-one had been decreasing for at least twenty years. 

Yet further, in 1886 it was found that no less than fifty-seven 
arrondissements were smaller than they had been at the beginning 
of the century, though of course it does not follow by any means 
that they had all, or even many of them, decreased continually 
quite the contrary is the fact. Of these fifty-seven shrunken 
arrondissements, thirty-four had decreased by less than 10°0 per 
cent., and twenty-three by upwards of 10°0 per cent. The greatest 
losses of population, as compared with 1801, were the following :— 


Lectoure (Gers) ...:....cis..tcsc+<.ss ee 20 per cent, 
Argentan (Orne) 3.......)..40 ce ee 20 . 
Falaise (Calvados) <3..k:a hina. nee 21 if 
Pont Audemer (Hure).2......022.4.. 5-2 22 . 
Agen’ (Lot-et-Garonne) 12. 2qsse eee ee a 23 ss 


The table in the “Statistique Générale,’ from which I have 
derived these facts, makes it easy also to group the arrondissements 
by the census years in which they attained their maximum. Thus 
we get :— 


8 arrondissements reached their maximum at the census of 1806 


13 ” ” °26 
8 ” 3”) *31 

I 5 ” ” 36 
17 ” ” "41 
56 bP] ” °46 
44 ” ” 51 
9 be) 9 56 
14 39 29 "61 
25 9 - 3) 66 
2 bb) 3) "72 
10 33 ” 76 
16 ‘ 3 81 
124 rs ‘s 86 


From this it would appear that some crisis in rural economy 
occurred between the years 1846 and 1851, which led to no fewer 
than 100 out of a total of 361 arrondissements reaching their 
maximum at about that time. 

The départements of the Seine, Nord, Rhone, and Seine Inférieure 
were the four densest alike in 1801, 1846, and 1886; moreover, 
the five départements of Basses-Alpes, Hautes-Alpes, Lozére, Corse, 
and Landes were the five most sparsely inhabited throughout, and 
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there has been a general tendency for the dense departments to 
get denser, and the sparse departments to lose population, but it 
must be admitted that there are many and important exceptions. 
(See Tables XX and XX1.) 

It is possible that the petite culture, aided by a fertile soil and a 
genial climate, has produced the same effect in France as the potatoe 
did in Ireland, 7.¢., it may have caused a local over population. It 
scarcely needs mention, although the fact is of great importance, 
that the conditions of land tenure in the two countries are as 
different as can well be imagined. 

Table X XIT shows that there is a close correspondence between 
the decreasing departments and those in which the average size of 
the family is lower even than the low average of France. Two 
departments that seem exceptions—Gironde and Seine—contain 
Bordeaux and the capital, and therefore have largely increased 
owing to immigration, as nearly all large towns do. 

In the volume of the “Statistique Générale de la France,” 
from which I have taken these facts, we shall find (p. 37) a table 
which shows that whereas the “urban population,” or that 
contained in towns of 2,000 inhabitants and upwards, made up in 
1846 only 24°4 per cent. of the total, it amounted in 1886 to no less 
than 36:0 per cent. ; conversely, the rural population had diminished 
from 75°6 per cent. to 64:0 per cent. 

As regards the shorter period, 1881-86, the report enters into 
considerable detail, and we learn (p. 41) that as regards the urban 
population :— 

77 departments increased by 704,495 
13 4 decreased ,, 34,529 


Whereas as regards the rural population :— 


27 departments increased by 171,430 
59 3 decreased ,, 294,541 


Further, by taking into consideration the births and deaths 
during the five years, it is possible (p. 44) to ascertain, with some 
approach to correctness, that the towns gained in 1881-86 by excess 
of immigration over emigration 626,301 persons, while during the 
Same time the rural parts lost by excess of emigrants over immi- 
grants 455,554. The balance of 170,747 is accounted for by the 
immigration of foreigners into France, a number fairly confirmed 
by the returns of birth-places in the census, which gave an increase 
of the foreign-born of 145,000. 

And this brings us to the last point. The French population 
_ Increases very slowly, but inexorable economic laws exact a revenge 
which no doubt the French people feel very keenly. The lack of 
men to do the requisite hewing of wood and drawing of water is 
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made up by foreign immigrants, more especially Italians and 
Belgians. The foreigners in France, who made up only 1°1 per 
cent. of the population in 1851, increased to 2°9 per cent. in 1886, 
or from 380,831 to 1,126,531. At the census of 1891 there was a 
decrease of 13,416, but this is probably more apparent than real, 
since the law of 21st June, 1889, led to the naturalisation of very 
large numbers of foreigners, who consequently now appear in the 
census in another category. 

Table XXIII shows that in the twenty-five years 1861-86, while 
the population of France increased by 2,384,001, the foreigners 
domiciled in France increased by no less than 629,440, so that 
26°4 per cent. of the total increase of the population was due to 
the foreign element. 

The census of 1891 more than confirms its predecessors. No 
less than fifty-five out of the eighty-seven departments decreased, 
losing collectively 399,001 inhabitants. Of the thirty-two that 
together increased by 523,210, no less than seven showed a decrease 
of their rural parts when the large towns were deducted. On the 
other hand, forty-seven towns, of 30,000 inhabitants and upwards, 
increased by 350,026 souls, while but nine decreased, and these by 
only 9,630. It is not surprising that the French government is — 
greatly exercised by this state of affairs. 


Spain. 

The census of 1887 showed that the population of the whole 
country, including the Balearic. Isles and the Canaries, had 
increased by only 915,901, or 5°5 per cent. in ten years. Of the 
forty-nine provinces into which Spain is divided, four were 
practically stationary, two gaining and two losing two or three 
hundreds apiece, while four, with an aggregate population of over 
a million, lost between them 21,080, or 2:0 per cent. These 
stationary and decreasing provinces contained but two towns with 
over 30,000 inhabitants, and six out of the eight were sparsely 
populated, but on the other hand the five largest cities of Spain 
increased by 151,850, or 14°6 per cent. The provinces are large, 
with an average of 350,000 inhabitants, and doubtless an examina- 
tion of their smaller sub-divisions would reveal a much more 
intense depopulation locally. 


Italy. 


The returns of the Italian census of 1891 have not yet come to 
hand. The census of 1881 showed a small decrease in the 
provinces Belluno and Siena. The provinces are divided into 
circondart, or districts, about five to each. They vary in popula- 
tion from 10,000 to half a million, but numbers between 40,000 
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and 150,000 are the rule. The 1881 census declared that thirty- 
six circondari, distributed over twenty-three provinces, had 
decreased. As regards ten of these circondart, comprising a total 
population of about 860,000, the loss amounted to 36,850 in all, 
and in the various districts ranged from 1,161 to 8,513 in absolute 
numbers, or from 1°6 to 11°! in percentages. 

The census of 1871 showed a decline in eight circondari, 
distributed over six provinces. Curiously enough in no instance 
was a decrease recorded in the same district at the two censuses, 
but this may be partly explained by the fact that as regards eight 
of the decreasing circondari of 1881, no comparison is possible. - 

Having in view the enormous emigration from Italy to South 
America, France, and the United States, it would be interesting 
to go into further details, but I have not been able to spare the 
requisite time. 

As we have found in every other country examined, the great 
towns of Italy are growing very rapidly, so that we may fairly 
assume that the depopulation is mainly rural, and would no doubt 
appear greater still if the medium sized towns were excluded in 
our comparisons. 


Switzerland. 


The census of 1880 showed small decreases in the cantons 
of Aargau and Glarus, but the census of 1888 showed a more 
marked movement in the same cantons, and also in Uri, Schwyz, 
Obwalden, and Ticino. At the same time the large towns are all 
srowing, though not to such an inordinate extent as in most 
countries. 


Holland and Belgium. 


In both of these countries it is evident enough that the towns 
are growing much more rapidly than the rural districts, but at 
present I cannot say more. 


Norway. 


Since Norway has for many years past sent large numbers of 
emigrants to the United States, numbers which in proportion to 
its population rival even those sent by Ireland, one naturally 
turns to its “ fields” and “fiords” for evidences of rural depopu- 
lation, and not in vain. 

Norway is divided into twenty prefectures. The census of 
1875 showed that four of these had lost population since 1865, 
the loss amounting in all to 12,214 or 2°9 per cent. The census of 
1891 showed that one of these four had more than recovered its 
losses, but that the other three had continued to decrease, though 
less rapidly, the total loss amounting to 7,951, or 2°5 per cent. 

2E2 
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The three prefectures which exhibited a continued decrease for 
the twenty-six years—Nordre ‘Trondjem, Hedemarken, and 
Kristians—lost 1,253, 1,313, and 16,904, or 1°5, I°1, and 13°5 per 
cent. respectively (see Table XXIV). These fines prefectures 
do not contain any town of 10,000 inhabitants. A more detailed 
examination of the figures would doubtless show that smaller 
districts in other parts of the kingdom had lost population, and 
that the depopulation was more intense in some parts of the 
prefectures specially referred to. 

Table XXV, compiled from the “ Annuaire Statistique de la 
“ Norvége,” 1892 (pp. 2 and 3), shows that the urban population 
has been increasing very much more rapidly than the rural ever 
since 1835; indeed, from 1865 onwards the rural population has 

become almost stationary. 


Sweden. 


The available statistics do not enable me to say whether or no 
local rural depopulation is taking place, but the big towns are 
erowing rapidly, and some of the more rural provinces increase 
very slowly. 


Germany. 


The form in which the figures of the German Imperial census 
are presented does not readily lend itself to my subject, so that I 
am not able to put the matter in such a clear light as I should 
have wished. 

The census of 1871 was taken under such exceptional circum- 
stances that I have thought it better to confine my attention to 
those of 1875, 1880, 1885, and 1890, giving three periods of five 
years each. 

From the population of each Regierungs-Bezirk, or government 
district, I have deducted the populations of all Gemeinden, or 
parishes, of 10,000 inhabitants and upwards, and have taken the 
residues to represent the rural districts. The free towns of Ham- 
burg, Libeck, and Bremen have small country districts attached 
to them, but they are so circumscribed, and are being so rapidly 
covered with suburbs in the cases of Bremen and Hamburg, that 
I think it best to omit them entirely from consideration. . 

With these exceptions then, the following general results hold 
good :— 

In every government district, during each of the three periods, 
the increase in the towns of 10,000 inhabitants and upwards was 
greater than in the rest of the district. . 

Aggregating the towns of 10,000 and upwards for each district, | 
in one case only (Stralsund) was there a decrease, and this only 
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amounted to 76 souls, or o°2 per cent., and in one case only (also 
Stralsund) was there an increase of less than 1°0 per cent. 

In the very large majority of the towns the increase ranged 
between 9‘o per cent. and 20°0 per cent. In the exceptional cases 
of Gera, the suburbs of Berlin, and Koénigsberg, such figures as 
30, 32, and 35 per cent. have been reached. 

On the other hand, in the residual populations, which I have 
taken to represent the rural districts, an increase of population 
exceeding 9’o per cent. has been quite exceptional, but such figures 
as 1—5 are the rule; moreover, in forty-four cases a decrease 
appeared, usually under 3°0 per cent., but in the case of Konigsberg 
(district) amounting in the last quinquennium to 5°4 per cent. 

The following table shows this in more detail, and may perhaps 
make the matter clearer :— 


GERMANY. Late of Increase of Government Districts. 
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The increase of the town districts was more marked in the 
earlier and later periods than in the middle; the decrease or stag- 
nation of the rural districts was most marked in the middle 
period, least marked in the earliest. This is partly accounted for 
by the fact that the increase of the population of the German 
Empire was least in the middle period, in consequence of the 

_ very large emigration at that time. 
German Empire. 





Enumerated Increase. 


Excess of Births 


Period. =| Emigrants. 
over Deaths. Absolute. Per Cent. 














1885-90........ 485,098 | 2,915,862 2,566,345 55 
°80-85.......| 857,287 2,597,218 1,621,643 36 
7e-80... 227,534 2,890,771 2,506,689, | 5:9 
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In fourteen districts, including the two Mecklenburgs, two 
Bavarian districts, one each in Baden and Wiirtemberg, Sig- 
maringen, one each in Silesia and Brandenburg, and the three 
districts of Pomerania, there was a decrease in both the later 
periods, 2.e., from 1880-90. 

If we turn to Prussia we can obtain some information for 
earlier years in considerable detail. The population is given for 
the smaller subdivisions or Kreise, the towns being given separately 
from the “ open country ” (Plattes Land). 

Out of a total of 333 of these Kreise, the census of 1864 showed 
that thirty-eight had decreased in the three years since the preceding 
census. Of these thirty-eight Kreise, in seven the towns decreased 
as well as the open country, but in the remaining thirty-one they 
increased, with these results :-— 


Thirty-eight Kreise in Prussia. 


Increase OF GOWNS | .2)..:..css:+-snerercansesuen vaseraee eee + 42,640 
Decrease of tOWNS ......:.-..+::0rs-csssamnedenaesoon manent — 11,430 
Decrease Of COUntrY 2s.. .0.s.Jsc..carecsessrossorae seein — 16,910 


The census of 1867 showed a much more rapid depopulation ; 
no less than 133 Kretse decreased, twenty-six of them having also 
decreased in the earlier period. 

Germany differs from Hngland in having comparatively few 
very large towns, their place being taken (to the advantage of 
Germany) by numerous towns of more modest dimensions. 

Table XXVI is derived from data furnished by M. de Beanu- 
caire’s paper’ in the “ Bulletin du Ministére de ?Agriculture de 
“ France,” Février, 1886. It shows clearly enough that while all 
the German towns are growing, the largest are growing the most 
rapidly, but the rural districts are practically in a condition of 
stagnation. The writer calls special attention to the number and 
importance of village industries in Germany, as well as to the 
increased demand for labour produced by the artificial stimulation 
of the growth and manufacture of beetroot sugar. 

The parts of Germany in which there is most evidence of rural 
depopulation are, as regards Prussia, the following: Pomerania, 
Posen, Silesia, Westphalia, and the Rhine Province. Outside 
Prussia it is most obvious in the two Mecklenburgs, Franconia, 
and Alsace. 

The dominant local factors are clearly the rapid development 
of German manufactures, and the great stream of emigration to 
the United States. 


° «The Migration from the Rural Districts and the Condition of the Agri- 
cultural Population in Germany.” By M. le Vicomte Rorric de Beaucaire 
(Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xlix, p. 450). 
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Austria. 


The census of 1880 showed that when the populations of the 
Bezirks-Hauptmannschaften were compared with the figures of the 
census of 1869, twenty-seven of them showed a decrease, which 
however amounted to upwards of 4:0 per cent. in three cases only 
(471, 6°0, and 6°8 per cent.) also two small towns exhibited a 
trifling decrease. The large towns as a rule increased by between 
20 and 30 per cent., Vienna by 118,591, or 19°5 per cent., but 
Prague was an exception, its growth being but 2°9 per cent. 

At the census of 1890 no less than fifty-seven Bezirks-Haupt- 
mannschaften, as well as two small towns, showed a decrease, which 
reached 4°0 per cent. and upwards in fifteen cases, 7°8 being the 
highest figure. The principal towns did not grow so rapidly as in 
the previous period, but most of them increased by upwards of 
10°0 per cent.— Prague by only 2°1 per cent.—but on the other hand, 
exclusive of suburbs, Vienna added another 113,869 citizens, or 
15°7 percent. Fifteen of the Bezirks-Hauptmannschaften decreased 
in both periods, while in many cases a decrease in one period was 
associated with a very small increase in the other. 

For the earlier period a table in the Statistisches Jahrbuch 
(1881, p. 2, et seq.) enables us to compare the smaller subdivisions 
termed Gerichts-Bezirke; 1t then appears that portions of sixty-three 
further Bezirks-Hauptmannschaften decreased, although there was 
in these cases a balance of increase for the entire districts. This 
shows still more clearly that extensive rural depopulation occurred. 


Hungary. 
The case of Hungary presents some peculiarities, which are in 


great part due to the remarkably small increase of the total popu- 
lation in the period 1869-80. Thus we see :— 


Population of the Kingdom of Hungary. 





Increase in Decade. 











Absolute. Per Cent. 
US a 13,191,553 —- ~~ 
ae 13,768,513 576,960 4°37 
a ERAN 327 1,648,814 11°98 
US 15,642,102 224,775 1°46 
SM oc ckivncdises 17,349,398 1,707,296 Io‘yI 





This is in great part explained by the frightful epidemic of 
cholera in 1873-74. In the latter of these years the deaths practi- 
cally equalled the births, but in the former they actually exceeded 
them by no less than 307,263. 
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The census of 1880 showed that out of fourteen Landestheile 
no fewer than thirty-six decreased. In thirteen cases the decrease 
amounted to 5’0 per cent. and upwards, while in one case it reached 
13°3 per cent. During the same eleven years, in spite of the 
small growth of Hungary as a whole, the twenty-eight municipali- 
ties all increased in population, and ten of them by 10 per cent. 
and upwards. Buda Pest, indeed, increased by 33°2 per cent., and 
Agram (Zagrab) by 43°0 per cent. 

During the decade 1880-90 the growth of the whole country 
was considerable, yet we find that three Landestheile decreased by 
I'O, 1°11, and 5°6 per cent. respectively, and in thirteen other 
Landestheile the increase was under 5°0 per cent. whereas all the - 
municipalities except two increased, and in fourteen cases to the 
extent of upwards of 10°0 per cent. Agram (Zagrab) increased — 
by 33'2, Buda Pest by 36°4, and Fiume by 40°6 per cent. In the 
two smal] municipalities which exhibited a decrease it amounted 
to but 0:2 and 2°1 per cent. 

From this it may, I think, be safely inferred that rural de- 
population and the agglomeration of people in the great towns are 
both familiar phenomena in Hungary. Even if we admit that an 
unusually heavy death-rate is a disturbing factor, we are con- 
fronted with the fact of towns growing while rural districts 
dwindle. 


Canada. 


Let us turn from the old world to the new. Here at any rate 
one would not expect to meet with depopulation in any form, 
least of all rural depopulation. Where land is in superfluous 
abundance, where rent and landlords are unknown, where every 
man is his own master, there should be the paradise of the peasant. 
It might be supposed that in such a place a sturdy yeomanry 
would go on increasing for many a long year, till the forest and 
the wilderness should be entirely subjugated—the country fully 
settled. However, the bulletins of the Canadian census of 1891 
tell quite a different tale. 

The province of New Brunswick consists of fourteen counties ; 
one of these diminished slightly in the decade 1871-81, but no less 
than seven decreased in the decade 1881-91. New Brunswick 
contains but one considerable town, St. John, and that also 
decreased ; if this be deducted, we get a total loss in ten years 
in the rural parts of the seven counties of 11,259, or 8°3 per cent. 

The province of Nova Scorta, one of the oldest settled parts of 
the dominion, contains eighteen counties ; these all increased more 
or less in the decade 1871-81, but at the last census no less than 
eight of them exhibited a loss of population; no decreasing 
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county contained any considerable town; together they lost 
7,794 inhabitants, or 4°7 per cent. The city of Halifax increased 
by 6°8 per cent. 

The dominion statistician, Mr. George Johnson, accounts for 
the slow rate of increase of the maritime provinces by (1) the 
decay of early marriages and increasing tendency to celibacy, 
resulting in a diminution in the average size of the family ; (2) the 
natural movement westward; and (3) the increasing aversion to 
agricultural pursuits. 

The province of QvuEBEC contains sixty-one counties; in the 
decade 1871-81 a decrease was seen in ten of these, amounting 
together to 7,280, or 5°4 per cent. In the last decade one of these 
counties recovered most of its loss, but the rest all continued to 
decrease, and were joined by seventeen others, making in all 
twenty-six decreasing counties. They lost together 26,663, or 
6°4 per cent. The small towns of Trois Riviéres and Lévis are 
- within the decreasing counties, and shared their declines; but 
Hull and Sherbrooke increased by 63°5 and 39°9 respectively ; 
Quebec indeed gained only 1 per cent., but Montreal, with its 
suburb of Hochelaga, grew rapidly in both decades, viz., 44°8 and 
29°8 per cent., in other words, it more than doubled itself in the 
twenty years. 

New France, though offering a strange contrast to old France, 
so far as its birth-rate is concerned—for the families of the habitans 
of Quebec have the reputation of being the largest in the world— 
resembles it in exhibiting, side by side, rapidly growing cities and 
decreasing rural districts. As is well known, French Canadians 
supply a large proportion of the mill hands of New England. 

So far for French Canada; but how about English Canada, or 
rather, having regard to the large Scottish element, British 
Canada ? 

The province of Ontario is divided into forty-eight counties, 
In the decade 1871-81 only five of these, containing 132,381 
persons, decreased in all by 2,423, or 1°8 per cent., but in the 
decade 1881-91 no less than twenty counties, containing 802,040 
inhabitants in 1881, decreased in all by 42,867, or 5°3 per cent. 
Three counties decreased in both decades. 

_ While large portions of the province were thus declining in 
population, the chief towns were growing rapidly; thus at the 
three last censuses we find the following populations :— 
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Ontario, though a new country, sends out many emigrants to 
Manitoba, to the North West, as well as to the United States. 

The Dominion statistician gives several reasons for the decrease 
of many of the counties :— 

(1.) A well intentioned endeavour to minimise the inherent 
defect of the de jwre system of enumeration, 7.e., its tendency to 
count persons twice over. 

(2.) The movement on the one hand to the cities, on the other 
further west in search of cheaper land. 

(3.) The introduction of labour-saving machinery in agricul- 
ture. 

(4.) The departure of the lumbermen after the forests have 
been cut down. 

(5.) The attraction of the mining regions of Algoma and 
Nipissing. 

(6.) The decrease in the average size of the family from 5°54 
in 1871, to 5°24 in 1881, and to 5*1 in 1891. Mr. Johnson says: 
“Had the average family of 1891 been as large as that of 1871, 
‘“‘ there would have been over 180,000 more of a population in the 
‘* province than there is.” 


United States. 


From Canada one naturally passes southwards to the Unitrep 
STATES, where a not dissimilar spectacle meets our view. 

The first thing to strike us is the vast growth of the no 
north and south, east and west; the next thing the rapid spread of 
the people eee 

The census of 1890 showed an absolute and at inconsiderable 
decline in one State, Nevada, which lost 16,505 persons, or more 
than one-fourth of its population, in the ten years. This case is 
exactly parallel to that of Cornwall, and the direct consequence of 
the “running out” of the great Comstock lode, and the failure of 
other mines. 
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Side by side with the torrential stream of progress, the com- 
parative stagnation presented by the New England States, Vermont, 
Maine, and New Hampshire, is very clearly shown in Table XXVII. 
In the bad years of the war period, Maine and New Hampshire 
actually declined in population, and in several other decades the 
growth has been actually trifling, in most very small when 
measured by American standards. 

It is however necessary to look a little below the surface. If 
we take the total increase of population in these three States 
during the last decade, and from this deduct the increase of all 
towns which in 1890 had upwards of 8,000 inhabitants,’ and add 
for comparison the States of New York, Massachusetts, and Ohio, 
we get the startling results given in Table XXVIII. The rural 
population has declined not only in the small States of Vermont 
and Maine, but in the Empire State itself. Moreover in New 
Hampshire and Ohio the new town populations have trebled the 
additions to the rural community, and in the case of Massachusetts 
have octupled them. 

The compendium to the Hleventh Census, Table 2, gives the 
means of comparing the populations at each enumeration of the 
numerous counties into which the States and territories are divided. 
The labour of summing up the populations of the decreasing 
counties would have been too heavy for me, but I have in 
Table XXIX given for a great many of the States the number of 
counties which have declined in population during each of the 
last four decennia, and have also indicated the number of counties 
which have decreased more than once. 

I believe that I have in every case made allowance for changes 
of boundaries. 

The populations of the counties vary enormously; those which 
I have noted as decreasing range from 1,000 to 77,000, but these 
are exceptional numbers; there are few under 5,000 or over 40,000, 
‘the greater number lie between the limits of 10,000 and 30,000. 
To our old fashioned notions it seems strange that a county should 
disappear entirely, yet more strange that an official footnote should 
say in an apparently unconcerned manner, ‘“‘no records by which 
“to account for its disappearance!” And yet this remark occurs 
some half-a-dozen times, the defaulting counties having during 
their existence numbered several thousands of inhabitants. Again 
we find difficulty in realising that a county may be vow et preterea 
mihil, but this is not far from true of such as return but seven, 
four, or even three inhabitants. The fact is that in a new country 
many settlements never get beyond the experimental stage, 
particularly in mining districts. 

10 Using the figures given in “ Bulletin” No. 52, pp. 6—9. 
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But lest you should think Table XXIX undeserving of your 
respect, I have excluded both the phantom counties and the unin- 
habited counties from its scope. 

We see that the twenty-seven States dealt with in the table 
comprised in all 1,933 counties, of which 368 declined in 1880-90, 
84 in 1870-80, 359 in 1860-70, and 188 in 1850-60. The great 
decline in the period during which the civil war occurred will 
be noted, but in the Southern States the large number of decreas- — 
ing counties recorded at the census of 1870, was to a considerable 
extent due to the admitted shortcomings of that enumeration. It 
will be noted that 218 counties have decreased in two periods or 
more, 43 in three periods or more, and 7 in all four periods. 

Confining our attention mainly to the last decade, we observe 
that the movement was most marked as regards the North-Eastern 
States in Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, and New York; as 
regards the Central States in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Jowa; as 
regards the Southern States in Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee ; 
as regards the Western States in Nevada. 

The absolute amount of the loss of inhabitants is in many cases 
smal], but a priort we should scarcely have expected to find any. 

“The State returns show that large numbers of New England 
‘‘farms have been abandoned, either because the soil was naturally 
‘poor, or exhausted by an improvident system of tillage, or 
‘“because the farms were inconveniently situated far away among 
“the hills. Thus it happens that much of the soil of New 
‘“‘Kngland has passed out of cultivation, the former cultivators 
“having either gone into the great cities or migrated to the 
‘* fertile soils of the western prairies.” ™ 

A map published in the first “ Extra Census Bulletin ”’ shows 
very clearly what a wide area of the United States has been 
affected by depopulation. 


Australia. 


I will ask you now to take another long journey, and see what 
is going on in our Southern Colonies. The census of 1881 showed 
that of the sixteen counties into which Victoria was then divided, 
six had lost population to the extent of 45,174, or 16°6 per cent. 
The census of 1891 showed that five counties (three of which had 
also declined during 1871-81) had together lost 12,164, or 5°3 per 
cent. It is pretty well known that during the same ten years the 
city of Melbourne with its suburbs has reached the enormous 
figure of 488,999 inhabitants, having grown by 72°6 per cent., 
so that it now comprises within its ten-mile radius no less than 
two-fifths of the whole population of the colony! 


1 * Dictionary of Political Economy,” article Depopulation, p. 558. 
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It is therefore pretty evident that something of the same kind 
of movement has commenced even in such a young country as 
Victoria. 

If there be no direct evidence of rural depopulation in New 
South Wales, we should note that its capital, Sydney, is growing 
half as rapidly again as the whole colony. 


Conclusion. 


Now to what point has our survey brought us? There is one 
proposition to which I think everyone will assent, viz.: For the 
last forty years in every country throughout the world, new and 
old alike, the towns, and especially the large towns, have increased 
in population more rapidly than the rest of the country. 

I have set before you evidence which proves this conclusively 
as regards the several parts of the United Kingdom; also that on 
the continent of Europe it is true of France, Germany, Norway, 
Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain—I might easily 
have added Belgium, Holland and Sweden. I have also shown 
that it is equally true of Canada, the United States, Victoria, and 
New South Wales. Without quoting the figures, I may add that 
it holds good of Argentina and Uruguay. 

Additional evidence, if required, can be found in the valu- 
able papers on the “ Laws of Migration,” by our colleague, 
Mr. Ravenstein,” and in my “ Studies in Statistics” (p. 156), but 
it will probably be accepted as a general proposition. 

Further than this, I have shown that the movement of the 
people from the peaceful farmstead or the sleepy village to the 
busy go-head town, which is implied in this rapid growth of the 
towns, has in many cases gone much further. Not only has the 
increase of the rural population been drafted off to recruit the 
armies of urban industry, but the peasantry has been further 
drawn upon so as to result in an actual diminution of its numbers, 
when the population counted at a recent census is compared with 
that of ten, twenty, or thirty years previously. Such diminution, 
or depopulation, has been in the case of Ireland general, but a 
depopulation like in kind, if very different in degree, has occurred 
in France, in-Scotland, in Wales; to a somewhat less degree in 
England. It is a fact to be reckoned with in Norway, in Italy, in 
Switzerland, in Spain, in Austria, and in Hungary. It is much 
less obvious, but yet existent,in Germany. So much for Europe; 
but it is not confined to Europe. Rural depopulation is obvious 
enough in Canada, and in the northern and older settled States of 
the American Union, and there are traces of it in Australia. 


2 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. xlviii, 1885, p. 167, and vol. li, 
1889, p. 241. 
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But if rural depopulation be very general in its extent, the 
figures that I have quoted show that its intensity has been greatly 
exaggerated; in the few spots where it is at its worst, it only 
amounts to a thinning of the people such as should be viewed 
with reasonable equanimity. Dr. Ogle’s valuable paper makes 
this very clear, and throws much light on many phases of the 
problem. 

Now comes the great question: What is the cause of this wide- 
spread phenomenon ? 

Is it a faulty system of government? If it be, then it is not 
peculiar to any one system, since it is more prevalent under 
republican institutions than under military absolutism, and is as 
bad under the constitutional monarchy of this country. 

Is it a bad system of land tenure? ‘This query may be met 
by another: Does the land system of England resemble that of 
France? Does the system prevalent in the United States, in 
Canada, in Australia, resemble any of the systems prevalent in 
Kurope? I would not venture to affirm that systems of land 
tenure are without influence in the matter, that is inconceivable, 
but I do affirm, and that most strongly, that it cannot be the main, 
the dominant cause of rural depopulation. 

Is it free trade P In a sense, yes; but yet it is compatible 
with most rigid protection. 

Bear in mind that the causes, whatever they may be, affect 
alike Celt and Anglo-Saxon, Teuton, Latin, and Magyar. That 
their operation has the same result upon Frenchmen on the 
Loire and on the St. Lawrence; upon Prussians in Ohio and in 
Pomerania; upon Cornishmen in Cornwall and in Nevada. From 
the North Cape to the Apennines, from the bogs of Galway to 
the waving cornfields of Hungary the causes are at work; they 
are equally at work from the heights of Quebec to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from Chesapeake Bay to Sacramento—a message 
comes from the Antipodes to say that even young Victoria is 
beginning to enter upon like experiences. 

Self- governing colonies, republics in both hemispheres, as well 
as monarchies, new and old, constitutional and despotic, all tell the 
same tale. 

Freeholds and leaseholds are alike affected, large holdings and 
small; the peasant proprietor of France on his much treasured 
scraps of land feels the impulse, whatever it may be, no less 
strongly than the yeoman of Ontario, of New England, of Illinois, 
or of Victoria. The Irishman crying out for land crosses the 
Atlantic, and is to be found, where? In the backwoods? On the 


13 «The Alleged Depopulation of the Rural Districts of England,” Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, vol. lii, p. 205. 
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prairies? No; far more often in the crowded cities of the eastern 
States. 

The cause, or causes, whatever they may be, must then fit in 
with these seemingly incongruous facts, unless indeed we are to 
take up a somewhat impotent position, and say that each case must 
be dealt with separately, and without regard to its bearing on 
others. 

What then is the cause? For my own part I have little 
hesitation in replying. 

In primis there can be no doubt that many causes contribute 
their quota, and it may well be that in each locality some one of 
these contributory causes, which is usually quite subordinate in 
importance, may, owing to the special circumstances of the country 
or district, become so important aseven to be predominant. Further, 
I freely admit that the many contributing causes act and re-act 
upon one another, so as to produce a nexus, which is in many 
instances far from easy to unravel. 

With these reservations I shall state boldly that I believe 
the main causes to be two, of which the one may be termed senti- 
mental, the other economic. 

(1.) Whatever poets may have said of the pleasures of the 
country, whatever country squires may say in praise of turf or 
turnips, burn or moor, with whatever glee the jaded merchant or 

banker may rush off to the woods of Surrey or the dales of Cum- 
 berland, there can I think be no manner of doubt about the 
feelings of the great mass of the population. To them the country 
does not suggest pleasure, but the lack of it. The dream of the 
countryman is to get away from the country, just as it is the 
dream of many townsmen to get away from the town. Change 
naturally enough is attractive to us all, but whereas it is almost 
the rule for the rustic to wish to go to a town, it is comparatively 
exceptional for the townsman to wish to leave one. 

An excellent account of the many circumstances which have 
contributed to create this restless spirit in our country villages, 
will be found in Mr. Anderson Graham’s book, a work which is 
characterised by a singularly fair and sympathetic treatment 
throughout."* 

I believe this, which I have called the sentimental cause, to lie 
at the very root of the matter, but it is, all said and done, of the 
nature of what medical men term predisposing causes ; we have now 
to consider the exciting cause. : 

(2.) This, which I believe will be found in some form or 
another to underlie those various contributory causes—which, in 


4 «The Rural Exodus.” By P. Anderson Graham. Methuen and Co., 1892. 
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one case and another, may be so much more en évidence as to seem — 
at first sight to be the chief cause—has many forms, and acts in 
many ways. It may be summed up in the phrase improved 
communications. 

See what this implies. In the first place, the man who wants 
to go finds the means of transit. In the last century locomotion 
was slow, inconvenient, and expensive. It is now rapid, handy, 
and cheap. Improved communications include cheap postage and 
cheap telegraphs, which render possible a cheap press. These in 
their turn have had much to do with the spread of education. The 
press and the post put the village in communication with the town, 
the factory, the mine, the colonies. Men learn where there is a 
demand for labour,and are directed to it. Improved communications 
lead to the centralisation of industry; this in its turn lessens the 
demand for artisans in the country, while it increases the demand 
for them in the towns. Many things formerly made in the village, 
agricultural implements, waggons, gates, and fencing, even such 
small things as tools and hinges, are now more often bought in the 
market town than made in the village smithy ; but even the market 
town does not make these things, but gets them in turn from the 
manufacturers in larger towns. If the village carpenter and 
smith have less to do, it is the same with the keeper of the village 
shop. Mr. Anderson Graham has called attention to the extinction 
of the village tailor consequent upon the wholesale manufacture 
of made up clothing. Northampton and other towns have extermi- 
nated the village cobbler in like manner. These are by comparison 
minor matters. The great improvement in agricultural implements, 
and the enormous saving of labour by their general adoption, is 
intimately connected with improved communications, and could 
hardly have originated under the old régime. Mr. Daniel Pidgeon, 
in a most interesting paper contributed to the Royal Agricultural 
Society,” entitled the “‘ Development of Agricultural Machinery,” 
tells us how much is owing to the mere bringing together of 
agriculturists and mechanicians at the meetings of the Society, 
i.e., to improved communications making such meetings possible. 
This improvement began about 1841, and by 1861 (taking the 
census years as being familiar landmarks) the reaper was taking 
its place as a practical machine, and many improvements in turnip- 
cutters, threshing-machines, &c., were made before and since, till 
now the flail and the reaping hook must be acquiring a value 
among bric-d-brac dealers as relics of a bygone age. | 

Mr. Pidgeon has called my attention to the great influence on 
the rural population of the suppression of the hand loom by the 


15 « Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England,” 1890, p. 257. 
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power loom, which occurred about the period 1830-42. In days 
gone-by spinning and weaving were important village industries. 

But even this is not the most important influence which the 
changed conditions of locomotion have brought about. Time was 
when it was necessary that every country should produce its food 
within its borders; if there were not enough good land suitable for 
growing crops, well, bad and unsuitable land must be broken up, 
that was the long and short of it, beggars could not be choosers. 
That is the point ; now we are no longer beggars, and we can choose ; 
what is more we do choose. Whatever our fathers and grandfathers 
did, why should we be restrained ? If more corn is wanted we 
can buy it in Egypt, or Russia, or Hungary. But why should we 
buy ? We will not; nothing prevents us from going to Ohio, to 
Indiana, to Illinois; let us go then. But why stop there? If the 
land be better, let us go on to Minnesota by all means, or even 
to Dakota. It is but a little further, and we shall have the 
advantage, even if it be but a sentimental one (though I do 
not admit it) of remaining under the old flag—let us go further 
and sail to Manitoba, to the great Canadian North West. Our 
pastures are deficient, there are boundless sheep runs among the 
eum-trees of New South Wales, and cattle ranches in Alberta 
among the beautiful foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains. Freight is 
now practically of no account. Distance is reduced to its lowest 
terms, and we have made great inroads upon old Father Time 
himself. 

Reduced to a sentence, what does this mean? It means that 
the dream of the free-trader is being fast realised. That we are 
more and more learning to do in each place that for which each 
place is most advantageously circumstanced. Improved means of 
communication, communication of persons, of things, of inform- 
ation—the locomotive and the steamship, the telegraph and the 
penny post make this practicable. Other mechanical improve- 
ments enable the greatest quantity of stuff to be produced by 
the smallest possible amount of labour. This is applicable to 
agriculture as to other things. Given that the growing sentiment 
of the mass of civilised mankind—by civilised I mean according to 
western ideas—is averse to agriculture as a pursuit, and it follows 
as a necessary consequence that no- more men and women will 
remain attached to the soil than are absolutely required in each 
place for its cultivation in the way found to be most remunerative 
for that place. 

Is this migration from country to town a thing to be rejoiced 
over, or the reverse? JI have never heard but one answer. All 
are more or less conscious that the country life is more natural, and 
hence more desirable than the town life. We all have some poetry 
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in our constitutions, though it often fails to come to the surface. 
Apart however from all sentimental considerations, there are 
others of such a practical character as to admit of measurement, 
which may hence be termed scientific. That the town life is not 
as healthy as the country life is a proposition that cannot be 
contradicted. The great advances of preventive medicine in the 
last fifty years have indeed done so much to remove the grosser 
evils of the towns, and have had such obvious results in the 
lowering of the death-rate, that many persons are led to draw the 
inference that further progress may tend to make the urban 
standard of health nearly as high as the rural. Length of life is 
however not everything, the quality of life must be considered as 
well as its quantity. The narrow chest, the pale face, the weak 
eyes and bad teeth of the town-bred child are but too often 
apparent. It is easy to take an exaggerated view either way, but 
the broad facts are evident enough, long life in towns is accom- 
panied by more or less degeneration of race. The great military 
powers of the continent know this well enough, and it may be 
surmised that with them agricultural protection is but a device to 
keep up the supply of country-bred recruits. 

My object in writing this paper was to set out facts, not to 
propound theories, so that I shall say no more on this point, but 
must add a few words as toremedies. No remedy that I have ever 
read of, and no combination of them that I can conceive, will have, 
in my humble opinion, any appreciable effect. If my explanation 
of the facts be at all a close approximation to the truth, it is not a 
question of remedies, but rather of readjustment. If we are 
destined to be for the most part a people dwelling in cities, we 
must accept the fact, and we must make the best of it, 

The general lines on which the readjustment must be made are 
now becoming fairly clear. The special necessities of which the 
townsman is apt to get less than his due share are fresh air and 
bodily exercise. The special evils to which he is now subjected are 
want of space in and about his dwelling, and too long confinement 
in ill ventilated schools, workshops, or even places of amusement. 
The public is so fully alive now to the importance of the water 
question and the drainage question, that the fear is rather that 
these should force other questions into the background. One of 
the very best signs of true progress in recent times has been the 
sudden outburst of enthusiasm for open spaces; I trust that it will 
receive no check, but that the demand will become, like the 
necessity, more and more imperative. Associated with this we 
must foster the love of athleticism; but such abundant facilities 
must be afforded, that the form it takes should be that of the 
general public itself partaking in sports and pastimes, rather than 
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the unhealthy form of professional athleticism with its concomi- 
tant evils of betting and gambling. Much greater attention should 
be paid to the question of ventilation in buildings of all sorts. 

Wherever the necessities of a trade compel the crowding 
together of operatives in an atmosphere more or less vitiated, 
the hours of labour should be shortened, or frequent “ breaks ” 
in the working time be allowed. The out-door labourer will not 
suffer seriously from long hours; it is, on the contrary, the clerk, 
the compositor, the tailor, the sempstress, who need protection in 
this matter. 

One of the greatest defects in our municipal government, -at 
any rate here in London, is that we allow houses to be crowded 
together in a way that is incompatible with the health of their 
inmates; and the danger increases as the practice of erecting 
buildings to a greater and ever greater height is becoming so 
prevalent. I have great hopes that a Bill to amend the building 
laws of the metropolis, which is now being prepared, and will be 
introduced into Parliament in the next session, will effect much in 
this direction. 


In somewhat summarily dismissing a number of remedies that 
have been suggested to cure the widely prevalent evil of rural 
depopulation, I must not be understood to condemn all such 
proposals; many of them may perhaps be worth trying on their 
merits, but what I do wish to lay stress upon is this, that those 
well meaning persons who pin their faith upon these reforms as 
likely to stop the progress of rural depopulation, are not likely 
to meet with anything but disappointment. A movement in the 
reverse direction may come in time, but it will be as the result 
of the operation of the law of supply and demand, and its time 
will not be until the supply of unoccupied land approaches to 
exhaustion. Mr. Giffen has told us that this time is not very far 
off; but be that as it may, when that state of affairs is reached, a 
further readjustment will be inevitable; much additional labour 
will have to be applied to the land with a view to making the 
soil produce its utmost. 
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Taste I.—Loss of Population recorded at each successive Census tn certain 
English and Welsh Counties. 
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Wiltshire>...--se% ere 2,059 4,910 — rit — 6,969 
Cambridge —/1.,.-.-... — 9,372 — 1,312 — — 10,684: 
IN OTlOlK eee —— 7,916 — = a 7,916 
Rutland) 2eeeioe: S 1,122 ats 639 775 2,536 
Suttolke states arg! 145 — — ‘— 145 
Cornwall@itiee fas =e — 7,047 | 31,657 8,097 46,801 
Huntingdone...., a — 542 4,217 | 1,719 6,478 
Dorsetitas..cek- ere cae eas — 4,746 — 4,746 
Hereford a5... — — — 4,308 5,263 9,571 
Shropshire yo)... =— a — 97 | 11,698) Salas 
Westmorland ....... tae — — 819 — 819 | 
ENGLAND ........ 2,059 | 28,465 | 7,589 | 47,'795 | 27,552 |108,460 
Merioneth _........... 489 — -- — 2,763 3,252 
Montgomery ...... 2,272 416 ae. 1,905 7,707 12,300 
Radnor wees 742 — — 1,902 1,737 4,381 
AN GLEBE y. Alvear tt — 2,718 | 3,569 —- bPopy! 7,624 
Brecknock _........... —— —_ 1,726 2,155 715 |. 4,596 
Pembroke ....c.0.0.000 — a 4,280 174 | 2,699 7,153 
Cardigan wes. am es ae 3171 | 7,674 | 10,845 
Carnarvon ;..cu:ser — — oo — 1,124 1,124 
CTS Oe RE pe a ae 3,252 | 3,252 
Wits cles 3,508 | 8,184 | 9,575 | 9,807 |29,008 | 54,527 








i Ce 
Note.—During the last half century the population of England has increased 
by 12,479,661, that of Wales by 607,209. 


16 Although I have in a few -cases availed myself of the “Statesman’s Year 
« Book,” by far the greater part of my data are derived directly from official 
reports of the several countries. 
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Taste I[1.—Loss of Population PER CENT. recorded at each successive 
Census in certain English and Welsh Counties. 


N.B.—The percentage is in each case calculated upon the population as 
_ enumerated at the census last before the decrease set in. — denotes decrease ; 
+ denotes increase. 




















LSo ior i861.) 1871. 1881. | 1891. 
BViltshire:  ........0... —-O§ |— 79} + 81 | + O7 | + 23/1 + 3:4 since 1841 
Pambridge ........... emetercs top oO! | — O°7 | POT | eo 61 
Cl ee wees | + OO | + 14 | + 27 |) + 81 ,, he 
POMCIANIG. .....5..0.00000: -. |(- 49 | +.09 | - 28 |-—- 34)]-107 ,, 
a eet O04|-+ 350) + 24 14+ 387 |+ 95 ,, A 
Oe a ae ae — 479 | -—- S86 |— 22|-1707 ,, 1861 
Huntingdon ........ ads oy — O08 | -— 66 |-— 27 |-127 ,, _ 
BMESCE 66. Fovnccsssoves seve +2 Ae Le —§ 24 \|+ L8)i1— 07 ,, 1871 
BPGECLOTC .......s00000005 ae aS A — 34 |/- 42|-—75 ,, . 
Shropshire ............ ae a yas — 004;- 47 |- 48 ,, 6 
Westmorland........ Se an ae —- 73 \)+ 29/+ 17 ,, Hs 
Merioneth ............ —72\)+ 03 | +192 | +138 |-— 70,4251 ,, 1841 
Montgomery ........ —33/—06|]+ 10 | — 27 |-—1717|-167 ,, Af 
en —29/+26/+ 01 /)/-75 |— 68 |-144 , °,, 
Anglesey ...........00 wv |—-Z7|—- 62) 4+ 07 |-—- 23!-—726 ,, 1851 
merecknock ............ ee we 2S) — FS }-— 72) 75 |, 61 
Rembroke ............ Pas oe, — 44 !-—-02|-—-28|— 74 ,, a 
PAPCIZAN .....,.00..0000. ee aie Ree — £3 |—104|)—748 ,, 1871 
Carnarvon. ............ ae ft et om —-09|-— 09 ,, 81 
ee a ae ae 5 UN en Od cet ar 








TasieE IIJ].—Ene@LAnpD AND WALES, Registration Divisions. Decrease of 
certain Rural Districts in the Two Decades 1871-81 and 1881-91. - 





Decrease, 1871-81. | Decrease, 1881-91. 
ee Population; 
iece fy Bey 

Absolute. Cent. 





Population, 


1871. Per 


Absolute. Cenrol 





ee 


305,387 |— 3,546/— 1:2 
639,825 |— 8,731|— 1:4 
644,641 |— 10,995 |— 1:7 
1,096,884: |— 28,007 |— 2°6 
581,623 |— 16,975 |— 2°9 
335,948 |— 17,861 |— 5°3 
94,162/— 2,198|/— 2°3 











11. South Eastern 312,279 |— 6,369) —2°0 | 
tir. South Midland 668,753 |— 29,294 | —4°4 | 
Iv. Hastern ............) 666,026 |— 24,422) —3°7 | 
v. South Western} 1,173,111 |— 77,007| —66 } 
vi. West Midland 598,185 |— 15,803] —2°6 | 
vit. North Midland| 345,028/— 9,212| —2°7 | 
vir. North Western 9L,070|+ 3,772| +34 | 
ST 321,726 |— 4,757} —1:°5] 316,956/— 18,724|— 5°9 
x. Northern ........ 185,756|— 6,813} —3°7 | 178,577|— 10,895|— 61 
xt. Welsh ........... 671,138 |+ 8,853| +73 | 679,923|— 42,213|— 6-2 

















ENGLAND AND ; 
WALES ........ } 5,083,022 |—161,712|—8-°2 [4,873,926 | —160,145) — 3°3 
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Tape 1V.--ENGLAND AND WALES, Registration Counties. Decrease of 
certain Rural Districts in the Two Decades 1871-81 and 1881-91. 




















Popula- Decrease, 1871-81. Popula- Decrease, 1881-91. 

tion, tion, 

1871. Absolute. Per Cent. 1881. Absolute. | Per Cent. 
Rots =... 57,488 | — 10002) — is 56,470 | — 829 |— 15 
SUssex!iatienceee 62,623 | + 505 | + OS | 68,140 | — 1,990 | — 3:2 
Hampshire............ 105,237 | — 2,419 — 23 [102,554 7 + 7,073 | + 7:0 
Berkshire 0... 86,931 | — 3,446 | — 4:0 | 83,228 | — 1,800 | — 2-2 
Hertford oo ee 90,162 | — 1,683 | — 19 | 88,479 | — 1,052 |— 1:2 
Buckingham ,....... 91,713 | — 3,843 | — 42 | 87,774] + 3,744 | + 36 
Oxtord geen 119,787 | — 4,890 | — 41 ]115,194 | — 2.2384 | — 1:9 
Northampton ........ 99,444 | — 2,983 | — 30 96,426 | — 4,930 | — 51 
Huntingdon ........ 58,031 | — 4,808 | — 83 |} 53,223 | — 2,938 | — 55 
Bediords...# cone 75,609 | — 3,782 — 50 71,852 | — 2,162 |— 3°0 
Cambridge ............ 134,007 | — 7,805 | — 55 [126,877 | + 7,436 | + 77 
Hissex Wines Meee 180,811 |’ — 9,871 | — 5;2 [171,487 | — 1,647 | — 1:0 
Sullolk.seeee eo 221,578 | —11,143 | — 50 4210,119 | — 4130 | — 2:0 
Nortolk ene 268,637 | — 3,908 | — 1°5 | 263,085 | — 5,218 | — 20 
Wiltshire ............ 184,277 | — 9,453 | — 51 |174,945 | — 5.909 |— 3-4 
DOPRset teres eee 143,005 = 8,757 elie 134,236 I? 3,698 —_ 28 
DIGVON Ate. eee. 225,919 | —15,229 — 67 {210,451 | — 7,203 |-— 34 
Cormwallo.t sca 358,356 | —31,981 — 89 {326,511 | — 7,910 | — 2°4 
Somerset ..cc:)0.1.0. 261,554 | —11,587 | — 4:4 [250,741 | — 3,287 | — 13 
Gloucester .4.0... 163,850 | — 6,008 | — 3-7 |157,635 | — 5,292 |— 3-4 
Hereford ..........0.--. 121,985 | — 8,888 | — 82 }117,988 | — 4,597 |— 39 
Shropshire ............ 157,527 | — 2,978 | — 19 154,676 | — 5,833 |— 38 
Dtairord pee 14,325 | — 252 — 18 14,103 | + 573 | + 36 
Worcester ............ 77,277 | — 1,233 | — 1°6 | 75,544) 4 17 | OF 
Warwick ................ 63,171 | — 1,494 | — 24 61,677 |] — 1,843 | — 3:0 
Leicester ...........0...- 14,257 | — 901 | — 63 | 13,3870} — 980 | — 73 
Rutland .....%......... 23,885 | — 378 | — 16 23,007 | — 884 |— 3°8 
Lincoln 22a. 232,825 | — 4,972 | — 2:1 [227,853 | —13,531 | — 5°8 
Nottingham ........ 54,005 | — 2,400 | — 44 51,605 | — 2,288 | — 44 
Derbyqisecen ee 20,556 | — 561 | — 2°7 20,1138 | — 183 |— 09 
Chester .........:000. 68,783 | + 2,627 | + 38 | 71,404 | — 1,090 | — 1:5. 
Lancaster ............ 22,287 | + 497 | + 22 | 22,758 | — 1,108 | — 49 
Wt Vork te 93,042 | — 1,582 | — 17 | 91,447 |] — 4,851 | — 48 
eee ks ce 68,349 | — 981 | — 1:4 | 67,368] — 3.391 | — 5-0 
eee et eth 160,335 | — 2,194 | — 1:4 |158,141 | —10,982 | — 6-9 
Durham ............. 19.155 | — 1,613 | — 84 | 17,542] — 1,455 |— 83 
Northumberland...| 93,123 | — 601 | — O°'7 | 92,147 | — 4,883 | — 53 
Cumberland _........ 48,2938 | — 2,154 | — 45 | 46,148 | — 3,253 | — 71 
Westmorland ........ 25,185 | — 2,445 | — 97 | 22,740 | — 1,304 | — 5-7 
Monmouth ............ 31,598 | — 1,258 | — 40 | 30,312 | — 2,081 | — 67 
Glamorgan ............ 9,290 | + 7,872 | +795 | 11,102 | — 76 |— 08 
Carmarthen ........ 48,145 | — 805 | — O06 | 47,840 | — 2,081 | — 44 
Pembroke ............ 54,812 | — 1,480 | — 2°7 53,382 | — 2,618 | — 49 
Cardiganoeaeteus 79,051 | — 2,928 | — 3°7 | 76,123 | — 8,882 | —11°7 
Brecknock ............ 56,9382 | — 2,792 | — 49 54,140 | — 1,276 | — 24 
Radnor ewe an sae: 19,754 |} — 1,231 — 62 18,523 | — 1,404 | — 76 
Montgomery ........ 78,400 | — 2,204 | — 2°8 | 76,197 | — 8,900 | —11°7 
Fhiit Sie 43,517 | + 2,257 | + 52 | 45,774 7 — 3,209 |— 70 
Denbigh occccccssss.. 56,327 | + 7,455 | + 26 | 57,782 1 — 2889 | — 50 
Merioneth ............ 61,507 | + 6,777 | +770 | 68,237 | — 3,512 | — 52 
Carnarvon. ............ 96,678 | + 8,742 , + 9:0 {105,439 | — 4,421 | — 42 
Anglesey................ 35,127 | + 14 — 912 |— 26 





35,122 
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TABLE V.—ENGLAND AND WALES, Registration Counties. 


certain Rural Districts in the Twenty Years 1871-91. 
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Decrease of 











Decrease. 
Absolute. | Per Cent. 
BOLTS I veccicagacssosvet¥isn 3,068 y 16°0 
Westmorland. .......... 3,749 | 14°9 
TUNING MON . ......050-- 7,741 | 13:3 
Leicester ..............s:00+. pe tneG7 O13") 
Cumberland _............ 5,308 | 11:2 
POU WALL 52. .c.eecssescseses 89,891 | t1°1 
Broemouth: ...2....60:..::. Gals 77, 105 
BMRERSI a0. Auf capiaep2e oy daeeks 22,4382 | 10°0 
TPOVSCE ..<200.0.05+ sesssenate 12,455 87 
Nottingham ............ 4,683 | 87 
DMPA NITO © chive. saideress 15,362 8°3 
marth: York” ........:.. 13,176 8:2 
Northampton ............ 7,913 8:0 
ECO ETE (osc aisn Senseens 18,508 oO 
oa 5,944, 7°8 
1) 6 15,278 70 
Gloucester ............006. 11,507 7:0 
0 8,594 70 
DV CRUOYOPK ...,scecce0ss0: 5,946 6:4, 
US 4,372 6°4 
Northumberland ...| 5,859 6°3 
MOOTRBMITC: ©... ..cs.s00.0.. 5,246 6°3 
BOOM He.ce..s.c.+--<..--.) 11,018 671 
Oi 7,124 57 
BHTOPShire ............0.-. 8,684: 55 
BOMENSCH .........0...00000. 14,874 5'4, 
EG 1,262 5°4, 


War WICH con ccm eveesiiacees 
Cambridge <...t.ccs00- 


IN OPLOLIC vet awss. sce 


Worcester 


Hampshire ... 


Buckingham 


Stafford*....... 


Chester® ....... 


Cardigan....... 


Montgomery 


FU MOn re 
(Pembroke? h...acctacke 


Brecknock ... 


Carmarthen 


Anglesey ...... 
DOT UE Hs rcmnncsaess tect: 


Pee eeerereee 


peewee eeereees 


Posen eerroees 


ee rereeresece 


222 Se eeesoernes 


sees eecrere 


eeeeeeeroree 


Oy 


Core ere reeee 


Poor tcroeres 


Ce eeerecroncs 


Corer oor vese 


Sonn 


See eecoreeee 


Aten eeeenee 


eee et eereeee 


eee eter eens 


eee mere enee 


























Decrease. 
Absolute. | Per Cent. 
3,337 58 
5,869 42 
9,126 3°5 
1,838 3°2 
626 31 
2,735 3°0 
637 2°9 
1,485 2°3 
656 21 
1,346 15 
699 0-9 
+ 2901 |+ 20 
+17,537 |+ 2°2 
11,810 | 14:9 
11,110 | 142 
2,635 13'3 
4,093 D 
4,068 Tia} 
2,386 50 
917 2°6 
1,434 2°5 
952 pag: 
+4340 |+ 44 
+3,218 |4+ 52 
+1,736 |+18°6 
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TABLE VI.—ENGLAND AND WALES, Registration Counties. 
order of Increase or Decrease since 1851; also in the order of their Density in 1851. 





Increase or 
Decrease per Cent., } 


1851-91. 

RECLUROT th reece maser sees: cack reseed —22 
Huntingdon .........:....00 —17 
Anglesey ....esssrserreersrreeees =i 
Montgomery ......-..ces-e00e-- —13 
Cardi Pan s..iausvntcceetyscenes 12 
Comwall cid. ce teeters —I11 
Brecknock @y.ccceecs Pua —Il 
Rutlandiy ee ee — 9 
Pembroke “sycectetstsseeeeae — 3 
Cambrid £6 522 feccnseeroae.: + 2 
Salopy pct cvstcoss aeeoenstearte 2 
Nortolk* st wean 3 
Flintine ds See ee 4 
Hereford) 22 4a... 2 ee 4 
Waltecsc tance ee eet 6 
Dorsett eee 7 
Suffolks ences ie 9 
OXON Eee ene tain lI 
Devon tasece aoe It 
SOMErsotine cates 1 
Westmorland. ...........00000. 13 
SUCKS wt ies Aen 14 
Tancol nh fon) aoa. 17 
Den big bats castrate tet 23 
She LOrd. 07 bse eee: 24 
Carmarthen sak ee 25 
Mertonethh pivcws ete 26 
Beotord thant. ae 2 

Carnarvon tt. oe 28 
Gloncestér tick Noe. 2 
Berks ic cr een ae 35 
Cumberland Gyes..204:... 36 
Northampton tecn-cscere-: 44 
Metropolitan Middlesex 54 
Monmouth ...., Pe Sh si eee 55 
Hast: OF Kia...e ee ee 59 
LiSiCOsber alse Nee ne 61 
Use Ts sect ee 63 
Worcester 4. on oe 63 
Extra-met. Kent ............ 66 
15 EPS TLE pla) Aa awe AUR EO 66 
ETD Y austere. i on eee 66 
VWiarwick @ ak sh. elu ct 67 
Northumberland ............ 67 
MC StCT eS fs cc s:5. oaict fees cties 68 
Nottingham 92 ic..ceceoe: 42 
DURMOPC hs Meike sce 75 
Wiest LY Orkid he eieeee., 83 
IN OFbLi cy aren eer: $3 
Lancaster avin ee gI 
Hissex (Raneacae eee 121 
Metropolitan Surrey........ 140 
Durhainy tec ee 149 
Metropolitan Kent ........ 174 
Extra-met. Surrey............ 182 
Glamorgan ie20) e 189 
Extra-met. Middlesex .... 282 


England and Wales .... 61°8 


England and Wales.... 285 


[ Sept. 


Arranged in the 


Persons to 

Square Mile 

in 1851. 
| Radnor. Spike 65 
Merioneth. 2. ee 70 
Westmorland ............5. Ta 
Breecknock: 37 85 
Montgomery. 87 
| North<Y ork es9e ee OF 
Cardigan ange ae 105 
Carmarthen waa 122 
Cumberland 4.2%. 125 
| Rutland. aden 144 
Lincoln a3is220 eee 147 
| Pembroke 2225.03 148 
Hereford: ck 33 149 
Northumberland ............ 156 
Denbigh), (2: cue 166 
| Salop ic. utscataden eee 173 
| Carnarvon. a.ce eee 178 
| Dorset “ai... 2 184. 
| Huntingdon eae 188 
| Wilts... eee 198 
| Anglesey \.\.c...-cseenmee 199 
| Norfolk..:.:Aee eee 213 
Devon “.n. 2 214 
Cumbrid ge: nemaee 215 
| Northampton ................ 216 
East. York. (yj eee 223 
Hssex. ....3.4:. eee eee 224 
Berks... 2.2%) 2i= se eee 226 
OXON :;s-1: Abe 227 
Bucks 3555235 eee 228 
Sussex, dgitce cee 229 
Suftolk (eee 231 
Hants: ‘ste 243 
| Glamorgan ee 253 
|. Cornwilly isc, ene 259 
Hertford: :...224 eee 260 
| Monmiouth, ....aheaee 262 
| Extra-met. Surrey ........ 272 
Bedford (hae 272 
Leicester... 3 eee 283 
Somersetvewiene ones 289 
| Flint... ce 294, 
Derby gree coe ae 299 
| Extra-met. Kent ............ 306 
| Nottingham! 2202 314 
|. Durkam (=e 349 
Gloucester  ........ee ee 375 
| Worecestér. 25.0 eee 3881 
| Chester, 3 yee 391 
Warwick... 501 
| West: York? eee 508 
| Stafford 7.3.0) 534 
| Extra-met. Middlesex.... 546 
| Lancaster: yi. ee 1,003 
} Metropolitan Kent ........ 8,802 
9 Surrey ....| 13,453 
Po Middlesex] 34.389 


/ 


ae 
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TasLe VII.—Enewann. Loss of Population in certain Rural Districts 
of Three Eastern Corn-growing Counties in Forty Years. 















































Population. Decrease. 
1851. 1891. Absolute. Per Cent. 
Essexn— acts ied 
MP MRTOA CL. Gatctsccéscusaceanorntocerdeetes 19,2538 16,869 2,384 12°4, 
ES LEATIVEOO Vyit scx. vesesvactovextscssvnneees 17,561 16,263 1,298 TA 
Be UMOWY Giccieessicavieseseincecoge reese 20,526 16,674 3,852 18°8 
Saffron Walden  ...........cccc0 20,716 17,958 2,758 13°3 
Suffolk— 
Cosford (Hadleigh) ... ............ 18,125. 15.653 2,542 14:0 
BSE LOC: vcassseccnvrcsncvsesresadereee anes 19,027 15,743 3,284: 17°3 
UCN Oe ee 10,354 8,559 1,795 AS 
MP PEVISIICYD  <Fesecadp-ariectsccns.yaseet 19,028 14,691 4,337 22'8 
ON ON on 6 rn or 15,649 11,461 4.188 26°8 
BOA OLO Neil set scecascecssgscee santas 17,219 15,045 2,174 12°6 
REIT Aeieeh i gascsccdes fonscsvesensse: 27,888 2.55394 2,489 89 
Norfolk— 
Tunstead (Smallburgh)* ....| 15,614 13,956 1,658 10°6 
BR oe onde descasedvsvesrieiseses 20,007 17,452 2,555 12°8 
PME EE LO coa5c24ckerscacssadsasrossecess 26,556 225203 3,263 12°3 
CSU EE ea 12,744 10,228 2,516 19°7 
RUPE NEN. 4, focdebirvsvidenvaceos- 12,141 10,505 1,686 13°5 
ab Oe 29,389 26,311 3,078 10°5 
PEIN SDAIN: co. cccsesecceseeoseee. 22,178 19,600 2,578 11°6 
BO SPEMATID 5.0.0. 0,cs-csescescsesessseeaee- 14,320 12393 1,927 13°5 
eee Fo ccescegeteces-. 19,022 E7283 1,769 9°3 
(otal, twenty districts... 877,812 | 25,231 | 52,081 | 13°8 











_ *™ In each of these cases adjustments have been made for changes in the area 
of the district. 
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TasLe VIIIL—Eneuanp. Loss of Population in certain Rural Districts 
of Four South-Western Grazing Counties, in Fifty Years. 








Populations. Decrease in Fifty Years. 





























1841. 1891. Absolute. Per Cent. 

Dorset— 

iBéaminster. wee oe 4,092 10,366 4,746 31°4 
Devon— 

Honiton ae ne eee 23,892 20,522 3,370 I4°1 

Crediton gine 22055 17,104 4,931 22'4 

South Molton* 2.2.0 20,982, 15,140 5,842 27°8 

Lorring tani ersyeettaene 18,187 13,648 4,544: 25°0 

Holeworthyee (teen cue: 12,353 9,342 3,011 24°4 
Wilts— 

Westbury-e.c: epee 13,400 10,166 3,234 24°1 

Warminster .0.4545-20 17,109 18,082 4,077 2.3°8 
Somerset— 

Shepton Mallet ................ 27,645 15,560 2,085 11°8 
Total of nine districts ............ 160,715 124,875 35,840 22°3 





TaBLE IX. —Enewann. Loss of Population in certain Rural Districts 
of Hour South-Western Grazing Counties, in Forty Years. 


























Populations. Decrease in Forty Years. 
1851. L801. Absolute. | Per Cent. 
Dorset— 
Blandford juc.cc keene ce 14,837 13,359 1,478 100 
Bridpotts neue tenes te 16,866 14,038 2,828 16°8 
Devon— 
Tiverton eee coh eee 33,540 28,938 4,602 13° 
Wilts— 
D@V1268 reer. ee ates .ccsccnn ete Pa gE 19,744 2,492 qITe 
POWSOY Sip ctehretacue.c. cc -cnee 12,502 10,488 2,015 16° 
ATDOS DUTY: sciseeyrgencsan see 8,250 6,888 1,302 % 16°5 
Somerset— 
LBV POT bs Bckilees etek. eee 18,567 14,478 4,089 22°0 


—__—« 








Total of seven districts ........| 126,799 107,938 18,866 14°9 








* In each of these cases adjustments have been made for changes in the area 
of the district. 





TasLe X.—Scornanp. Numbers and Proportions of People in Towns, 
Villages, and Rural Districts at last Three Censuses. 

















Absolute Numbers. Percentages. 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
TOWNS cmiet 1,951,704 | 2,306,852 | 2,631,298 581 | . 617 65°4 
Villages.........00. 386,993 447,884 465,836 115 12°0 11°6 


Rural districts | 1,021,321 980,837 928,513 30°4: 26°3 230 





Scotland ........ 3,360,018 | 3,735,573 | 4,025,647 

















100°0 100°0 100°0 
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Taste XI.—Scotianp. Jncrease or Decrease of Population in last 
Two Decennia. 















































Absolute. Per Cent. 
1871-81. 1881-91. 1871-81. | 1881-91. 
Nee ESIC: ene ee + 355,148 + 324,446 +18°2 4d 
Boe sss cassnoatesiaceseeess + 60,891 Hh 7,052 +15°7 + 4°0 
Rural districts... = 40,484 |-— 59,894 20 sao 
Beotland ochre. + 375,555 + 290,074 +112 +, 28 








TABLE XII.— Decrease of Population in certain Counties of Scotuand. Populations at 
the Time of Maximum compared with those of 1891. 


























2 wie Decrease 
aa © re alana from Maximum. Nine Principal Towns 
County. Maximum 
: of Scotland. 
Population) aximum. 13oV. Absolute. | Per Cent. 
ee 1861 31,670 28471 2,959 O73 
BE ee naccee ences: *61 32,395 30,453 1,942 6°0 
Me: coi tis 61 41,111 Soares 3,934 9°6 
utherland ....... Bereeraie, S61 25,793 21,896 3,897 Last 
and Cromarty .... 51 82,707 44,810 4,897 ie 
oe secon ncsieevcnee Ad S75100 89,317 8,482 8°47 
ee 81 10,455 10,019 436 rey) 
.. 81 43,788 | 43,463 335 | o'8 
ea 1891 64,190 64,190 — — 
ee 94 281,332 201,332 — ~~ Aberdeen 
BS Sai vanes 94 35,647 35,647 — — 
Bos... acececcens 91 277,773 2795773 = -— Dundee 
32 1831 142,166 126,199 | 15,967 11°2. | Perth 
BT ie vscsesnciss sone. 1891 187,346 187,346 — —- 
1831 9,072 6,280 2,792 30°8 
oho eee 1891 28,432 28,432 — —— 
en 94 125,608 125,608 Fi = 
Meteiesscctss cs... 91 94,495 9454.95 : ae 
My ecake sss cunse+s. 1831 100,973 75,003 | 25,970 eS | 
ae 1891 18,404. 18,404 =< — 
ae 94 290,798 290,798 — _ Greenock, Paisley 
a en, 97 226,283 2.2,6,283 — oa Kilmarnock 
i 97 | 1,046,040 | 1,046,040 —. Glasgow 
Maeeiare ts sesso eosee 91 52,808 52,808 == — 
DMs ctvoresss: 94 434,159 4345159 — —- Edinburgh, Leith 
eo 1881 38,502 | 37.48%] 1,017| 2-6 
MEERE¢usee sce scassoseere 61 36,613 32,406 |. 4,207 I1’5 
onc COOTQRCOLE ATE ER EnCS 1894 14,761 14,761 — — 
oo "94 27,3538 27383 — — 
argh ...., ay Se 1861 54,119 53,741 378 o'7 
~ BL 78,123 Tae 3,902 5°O 
Sd eae Ppt 43,121 39,985 3,136 4°3 
a BL 43,389 36,062 7,327 16°9 








Total of decreas- 


_ ing counties.... aA 911,796 | 820,218 | 91,578 | 10°0 





oe 


may 


a 
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Taste XIII.—Scornanp. Deer Forests and Lands excluswely devoted 


to Sport. 





County. 


Aberdeen 
BAT OWL ur. vocdissueca ssa iste 
Banff 
Bute 


oeeeeeeersrenovecere 


Pee erro e eee reensoer eereres 
Petree eeeee roe ere es Ree oees 


bse eeeerrcesovocsoee 


TWiVernesa? A. coterie 
Perth 2823.38 te Eb tee 
Ross and Cromarty ... 
Sutherland ...:A.ccke...2s-- 


Chee eerreree 


Acreage Existing 
prior to 1883. 


174,260 
193,145 
65,000 
3,300 ? * 
38,500 
61,660 
755,535 P * 
82,357 
751,588 
166,808 








2,292,153 274,980 


Acreage Formed 
since 1882. 


22,153 


2 * 


146,246 P * 


60,731 
45,850 








Total Acreage. 





174,260 
215,298 
65,000 
3,300 
38,500 
61,660 
901,781 
82,357 
812,319 
212,658 


2,567,188 











* The forest in Bute and five of those in Inverness have been added to 
subsequently to 1883, but the precise amounts so added are not given in the 
return. 





TasLe XIV.—Scotianp. Deer Forests and Sporting Lands in which the 
present Sporting Lent is less than the former Agricultural Rent. 























Acreage. Old Rent. Sporting Rent. Diminution per Cent. 
£ £ 
10,153 675 448 34 
15,000 276 200 28 
32,460 942 700 26 
12,000 749 600 20 
45,000 435 350 20 
22,500 goo 750 17 
10,800 336 300 II 
16,000 600 550 8 
35,050 835 800 4 
Total 198,963 5,748 * 4,698 , 18 





TABLE XV.—ScorLtanp. Deer Forests and Lands devoted exclusively to 


Sport. Rents per Acre before Afforestation, and approximate Acreage 
at each Rental. 





- Rent per Acre, Approximate 
in Pence. Acreage. 
NG] © is. .c.2aa secs eee ast, 80,000 
$A.—) Lid. 2 Ree etnies snreaene 150,000 
2d. 9240, fermen ere ee 125,000 
Bd. ——: 4b ee eee 218,000 
Bd. NEE Ca ert oes 397,000 
7 ered We PRA PD 5h ree tS 190,000 
L2d += 200 pate tie tnves ee 88,000 
Totaloo conchae 1,240,000 


/ 
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TaBLE X VI.—ScotTLAND. 
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Persons to the Square Mile, and Females to 








100 Males. 
SS aia Botner: Baier) 
Sutherland ........... 13 Il | Decreasing since 185.............-4.... EEE 
ITIVEXTICSB. 5... 2..ctessee- 24 22 A ars Peace tee Shae 107 
Ross and Cromarty| 27 25 - Gad lice eee lil 
BIE sheet dancers: 2 23 sod nate gene 104: 
ORME coict-ncs-onserees 30 42{ Mes eased 1881. pee eau } 114 
creased ince to: tee ate 
Cala) a Pe eee es 38 106 = 115 
Kircudbright ....... 48 45 | Decreasing since 1851........0........... 112 
MICRO. as eae ee 51 51 | Has fluctuated ; now decreasing 114: 
POPU AG destoi aos peenvadsnss 55 50 | Decreasing since 1881........ Bete, sto LEE 
BeblaTe, « se.dieccsses-c 56 52 *: Clea Nomad See 136 
Waithness® .cscis.vacee-.: 56 54 * Aa peer ene 113 
PPPOE TE PICS 5s aces dene. 74 70 Go! en ae eee 113 
BoE sas consescecnadeves, 76 84 | Has fluctuated ; now increasing 124 
BOR DUNS De cae csmnepzcs. 78 81 | Decreasing since 1861.................. 115 
BCH... entecien sine 79 70 cl eee cae ree 110 
SG UCAS enone 82, 91 | Has fluctuated ; now decreasing 113 
POO Vg oak ons. 20508- 84 Sl Deereasine since L861. i... 113 
[56 TL es ees 85 100 — 109 
WV IOGOWM ...08....5500:03 89 74 | Decreasing since 1851..............00. 112 
Mommcardine: ...-........ gO 93 | Has fluctuated ; now increasing 102 
BUOULAND fa. s.cctr. ccs: 97 1385 — 107 
ROT Cee 108 144 — 110 
PERIL POOR ices cicsyernse0ce0- 123 Sore ecreasine since LSaP si... sec. cscs 112 
Haddington ............ 134 138 | Has fluctuated; now decreasing 106 
ay eee 168 201 — 104 
PIN DAartON- 0215.2. .0s. 187 383 -- 101 
BUI calles cree sscesse- 193 281 == 99 
| Te GN Ee est ae 219 317 se 122 
Linlithgow ............ 251 4.4.0 — 89 
Ure SSS 9 ee 312 381 — 110 
Clackmannan. ........ 482 605 | Has fluctuated ; now increasing 108 
is 6o1 | 1,186 aa 100 
Bee TOW | oct. o.ss.s 5. 658 |1,187 — 110 
@dinburgh ............. “16 |1,199 aa er 


Census. Population. 
RA se ae occas 6,801,827 
ae 4,967,401* 
Be Bs 555 S.275,124 
eB ste Sess: 6,552,385 
61 65 5,798,967 
a or RAL2. 377 
“a ae 551745836 
‘ONG ee 4,704,750 



































{ncrease or Decrease. Density 
per 
Absolute. Per Cent. Square Mile. 
bee PANS: 
+ 965, 574% + 14°2* 24.6* 
+ 407,728 eat TOG 259 
— 1,622,739 — 19:9 208 
= 753,418 — 11°55 184 
— 386,590 7 171 
LS CE a | a Pomek rhe 164 
=e 470086) |. —) 91 149 








* There is reason to believe that the census of 1831 gave too large numbers, 
it was a long time in the taking, and payment was by results. 
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TaspLE X VIII.—IRELAND. 


in Fifty Years; also Persons to the Square Mile. 


[ Sept. 


Increase or Decrease of the Population in each County 





DOWN isso ten 
DVVOMCT Ye rvehsceeecsover 
Cavan 
Monaghan ........ 


eee eee ereeerecseeee 


Ulster 


eorereoeeees 


Cee eeeerceereee 


Liothieeeeee eee 


Kilkenny. accent 


Meath a. 


Ceeereee 


Galway 


Sree ee eee eeatane 


eeereees 


Oe een eeereeeeeoes. 


Coenen eee eerreserees 


Waterford ............ 
PAMOETICK sake 
Clare 


Sg te es 


pee eeererees 


weeeeeee 




























































































Population. 

1841. 1891. 
354,178 428,128 
368,143 267,059 
222,174 152,009 
296,448 185,635 
232,393 143,289 
312,956 171,401 
156,481 974,170 
243,158 111,917 
200,442 86,206 

2,386,373 1,619,814 
372,773 419,216 
114,488 970,206 
128,240 71,038 
202,083 E157 75 
126,143 62,136 

86,228 40,936 
141,300 65,109 
115,491 52,647 
146,857 65,563 
202,420 87,261 
153,930 64,883 
183,828 76,987 

1,973,731 | 1,187,'760 
388,887 219,034 
180,886 98,013 

155,297 78,618 
440,198 oi re te 
253,591 114,397 

1,418,859 724,774 
293,880 179,136 
854,118 438,432 
196,187 98,251 
330,029 L500 te 
286,394: 124,483 
435,553 173,188 

2,396,161 | 1,172,402 

8,175,124 | 4,704,780 





























Increase or Decrease. 


Absolute. 





+ 73.950 
— 101,084 


— 70,166 
— 110,813 
— §9,104 
— 141,555 
(80 ait 
— 131,241 
— 114,236 





— 766,559 





+ 46,443 
— 44282 
—. 67,202 
— 90,255 
— 64,007 
— 45,292 
— Ean 
— 62,844 
— 81,294 
— 115,159 
— 89,047 
106,841 





— 785,971 


— 169,853 
— 82,873 
— 76,679 
— 225,486 
— 139,194 





— 694,085 





— 114,744 


— 415,686 
— 97,936 
ol aig 
— 161,911 
— 262,365 





—1,228,759 





— 3,470,374 











Per Cent. 


+ 20°9 
— 275 
— 316 
— 37-4 
— 383 
— 45:2 
— 526 
— 54°0 
— 57:0 





— 32:1 





ape eee) 
— 88:7 
— 44°6 
— 447 
— 50°7 
— 52°5 
— 53°9 
— 544 
— 55°4 
— 569 
— 578 
— 581 





— 39°8 
— 43°7 
— 45°8 
— 49°4 
— §12 
— 549 
— 48°9 
— 39°0 
— 48°7 
— 49:9 
— 52:0 
— 565 
— 60°2 
— 61:1 


526 

















Density per 
Square Mile. 


1841.) 1891. 





319 
387 
277 
162 
478 
258 
244 
341 
408 





290 





1,053 
176 
407 
226 
162 
250 
210 
288 
191 
256 
232 
204 





261 





LOE 
257 
269 
190 
281 





217 





163 
298 
276 
319 
241 
266 


259 





259 





386 
280 
190 
IOI 
295 
142 
116 
157 
176 





197 





1,184 
108 
226 
125 

80 
119 
97 
131 
85 
110 
98 
85 


157 








108 
139 
136 


93 
127 





111 





99 
153 
138 
154. 
105 
106 





127 





149 


SS SSSR SSS SSS SSS SET SESE ST EC ST 
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Taste XIX.—Irevanp. Population of Principal Towns im 1891, 
compared with 1841. 


SE ______________ EE 


























’ Population. Increase or Decrease. 

$6356 eee Remarks. 

| 1841. 1891. | Per Cent. Absolute. 

hay MET. .u0s.s0sso0.8: 10,409 RRQ Late 640 — 4,818 | Continuous decline. 

7 PELEONNY.......-.04: 19,071 | 11,048 | — 45 — 8,023 | Maximum, 1851. 

7 Pvonmel ........:.+. ie LB, 50 8,427 | — 388 — 5,078 | Continuous decline. 

. Drogheda. ........ Tyo 11,073.) — 31 — 5,427 nf 

mMeTICK .......-.... Ap sok i 37,155 | — 23 — 11,236 | Maximum, 1851. 
PAALWRY “rnsise.... 17,275 | 13,800] — 20 | — 38,475 . 

| BEEALOD 22... cesere sure 11,363 9,318] — 18 | — 2,045 

F 2) ee We feate 10,274, |o— 16 — 1,998 

h Waterford ........ 23,216 | 20,8562} — 10 | — 2,364 | Maximum, 185i. 

My BEE Foes cnctudced-- 80,720 | 75,345} — 7 | — 5,875 x 

ny oa 10,245 | 10,0o70%} — 2 = 175 

iy Wexford ........0:.. 17,252.) 21,545-] + 2 “ 293 | Maximum, 1851. 

a Dublin City ....| 232,726 | 245,001 | + 5 + 12,275 - 
PN GWLY <2....00.00000-0 TPC E2OOT hh  S - | 989 . 
Mandalk .......00-. 10,782 | 12,449 | + 15 + 1,767 | Minimum, 1851. 
HSHUIN ............ 6,284 | 12,250] + 95 | + 5,966 
POUPEAN  .......0.:.. 4,677 | 11,429 | +144 | + 6,752 
Dublin suburbs | 33,683+) 97,381 | +189 + 63,698 
BIOPIY .5..0c00022-+-- 15,1965) 33,200] +118 + 18,004 | Continuous growth. 
Mrelfast ............ 75,308 | 255,950 | +240 | + 180,642 i 























* 1881. Boundaries altered since. 
+ This is an estimate, perhaps excessive. 


Taste XX.—Francz. The Twenty most Densely Populated Departments. 












































Persons Persons Persons 
At Census of 1801. to a Square At Census of 1846. to a Square At Census of 1886. to a Square 
Kilometer. Kilometer. Kilometer. 
MESEINE ................ 1,321 MOS HUN Ete csaceiesesnch oes 2,847 1) SHINE Ne 6,185 
2. a 135 2 APATIIS 608 cee oe 199 Oc N OR Due 294 
. RHONE.. Be 107 PUTO NB wise toein chins 199 3. RHONE .- Fat eee 277 
Be e-Tnféricure. 101 4. Seine-Inférieure.... 126 4, Seine- crise ae 138 
. Manche BS See 90 5. Pas-DE-CALAIS .... 106 5. PAS-DE-CALAIS ... 129 
. Calvados veces. 82 6. Manche o..c...ceseeees 102 Ga LOrmmmtes ter .ca 127 
7. Pas-DE-CALATS... 77 PAPIUOTED s;.,st octets: 94. 7 BovucuEs-du-RHONE| 119 
8. Seine-et-Oise .... 75 Bee SOMME? Catt cencaccs 92 8. Seine-et-Oise ........ 110 
9. ae 1 9. Cédtes-du-Nord .... 91 9, FINISTERE  ............ 105 
10. Cotes-du-Nord... “3 110. FINISTERE ............ 91 | 10. Lorre-INFtéRIEURE 94. 
ll . Ie-et-Vilaine .. OME CAO0G OS... s.<cmaoenset 90 | 11. Ille-et-Vilaine ........ 93 
le 67 112. Seine-et-Oise ........ 85 | 12. Cédtes-du-Nord........ 92 
65 | 13. Ille-et-Vilaine .... Siar Web OL OGMIMIG wrtcesterasntetsco: 89 
. 65 114. BoucnEs-du-RHONE 81 VAM anal errctnishesasd oc 88 
15. Puy-de- iis 64 115. Haute-Garonne .... 79 | 15, Meurthe-et-Moselle 83 
at BITRE <....ss0.0s-. DOMETLD CAISNG: 2.209. c0scst2..-% MG. UNG. Calvad 0S \n0001.03:.0a:- 79 
MEIOIRE ....,........... 6 ei. Sarthe ncn tesesen: 76. At7, Morbifian «.:....0...00 79 
18. Tarn-et-Garonne 61 {18. Lorre-INFERIEURE 76 118. Haute-Garonne ..... ag 
19. Lot-et-Garonne . 60 | 19. Puy-de-Déme....... ALLO TAISNIOS. cai -esnctseetse pets 76 
20. a BO P20. MAU clUsics.rainessvce 74, | 20. Maine-et-Loire _.... 74 
| France............ 51 Brancew cots. 66 A Np ehalss ener ae 72 
eg Note -—The departments which are noted for INCREASE are printed in CAPITALS. 
; ra decrease be italics. 
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Persons | 
to a Square } 
Kilometer. } 


MEA CGO RSE ie ee ea tecetstaess 19 
2. Basses-Alpes ...... ihe) 
3. Hautes-Alpes .......... 20 
TIAN Ghoti cc coma aerate 24 
FyMAIOZONO cacccteecectetnaeen 25 
6. Pyrénées-Orientales} 27 
Pe CHOP tcctac nd aR 30 
SP indregsk oe eee 30 
9. Loir-et-Cher............ oo 
TOSSA LLINE ae 34 
LINGO Ure hess acest sects 34 
ROSY FONNO * oes aeaacerece 35 
AIRS fol Ih ois bigs Weis ear to Meet 356 
LAVA MR cercitaet mee 36 
1) Drom ee tcc ee 36 
TGi-Vendeen. carers 36 
17. Haute-Marne ........ 37 
LS VAR NH seen een 37 
1OSAVeyrons fnen hte 37 
BU Manta ae eee. ie 38 
PCaTC Oeiie cs taccane 51 











Note.—The departments which are noted for INCREASE are printed in CAPITALS. 
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At Census of 1846. 








Persons 


Kilometer. 

. Basses-Alpes....0.| 23 
. Hautes-Alpes ........ 24, 
CORRS U6 adie ee eee 26 
Ozer". saccecees eee 28 
Landes =<. .2.ge eee 31 
Indre:ct 2c nee 39 
Loir-et-Cher ............ 40 

, Chers.ncccae eee 41 
. Haute-Marne ........ 42 
Aube 25.3 43 
. Pyrénées-Orientales; 44 
. Vienne ste ee 44, 
« MABNDS...0cneene 44, 
. AVOYIOM, = t4.5e ee 45 
 Cantale p22 eee 45 
. COte-d’ Or... eee . 46 
, Aude... See 46 
ALLIERS...¢ ae 46 
. Nidyre |..2ace ee AT 
, Loiret: =e 47 
Francé> 4.2 66 
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At Census of 1886. 
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TasLeE X XII.—Francz.— Twelve Departments in which the Mean Number 
of Children toa Family was exceptionally low, compared with the ike 
Number of Departments in which the Decrease of Population was 






































eXCESSIVE. . 
Ceprcrute ee wot Chldan Det. Decrease, 1846-86. 
Small Families. to a Family. Departmeuts. 4 
RGA nar ee ore a 15335 Basses-Alpes............ Uninterrupted : 
Dram eine mbae vce ctr) 1°44 OF NEI iain donee Ms R: 
SOW 0. ae Aa eee 1°55 UPC ctpicin seh ” ‘ 
AES OPEN Bok helices ocak 1°60 Manche),,.i.45.)aeere " Pra 
DOA DE Gis! thiaeie. 8s TOE GOP'S ciccicnlet ae : 
6. Lot-et-Garonne .... 1°61 Lot-et-Garonne AR 
OW OGL ADOS. 522 Ne scoet 1°65 ATIOg@ ah. cen eee Almost continuous | 
8. Tarn-et-Garonne .. 1°66 Tarn-et-Garonne.... 9 ‘oe 
OTT ONG: Pues oot oe 14h Calvados ee | 
10. Indre-et-Loire........ 9% oJ UTS, eek eee ee A 
Ds Cites Ore signa 1 a Sarthe. .oyscane 6 3 
Te G OTR she seen 17 Vaucluse \.3.aeas * : 
ERATE nek es 2°07 4 








Note.—Names common to both lists are printed in italics. 
Departments marked * have decreased since 1846, but not continuously. == 
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Taste X XITI.—France.—Increase of Foreigners, and Proportion of 
such Increase to Total Increase. 



































Population. Increase. Foreign Increase 
Census. per Cent. on 
Total. Foreign. Total. Foreign. Total Increase. 
1861 35,834,902 497,091 — — — 
66 ....| 36,485,489 635,495 650,587 138,404, 21°38 
Rite.) 36,905,788 801,754 420,299 166,259 39°6 
81 37,672,048 1,001,090 766,260 199,336 26°0 
86. 38,218,903 1,126,531 546,855 125,441 22°9 
25 years — — 2,384,001 629,440 26°4 





TABLE XXIV.—Norway.—Prefectures showing Decrease. 








Population. 
1865. 1875. 
Nordre Bergenhus..| 86,803 | 86,108 
Hedemarken............ 120,442 | 119,449 
Nordre Trondjem....| 82,489 | 81,421 
PPREORATIB | o.s5censceosnes 124,980 | 115,522 


1891. 
87,552 
119,129 
81,236 
108,076 











Increase or Decrease. Increase 
—_____—_——] or Perens 

. t. 
1865-75.|1875-91.] 46 Years. 
— 696 | +1,444 + O9 
— 993 |— 3820 — 11 
—1,068 |— 185 — 15 
—9,458 | —7,446 | —18°5 





TaBLE XXV.—Norway.—fural and Urban Population. 





























Population. Increase. Increase per Cent. 
Census. 

Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 

1801 mt 789,460 93,569 — a8 = —— 
BE Be car 791,741 94,633 2,272 1,064 Os WG} 
fetes.) 932,219 |* 119,099 140,478 24,466 17°7 25°9 
fata... 1,060,282 | 184,548 128,063 15,444 13°7 13°0 
Se 1,164,745 | 163,726 104,463 29,183 99 2g Eo 
se ee 1,286,782 | 203,265 122,037 39,539 10°53 24°19 
oats. 1,435,464 | 266,292 148,682 63,027 117°6 37°0 
POT 55). 1,481,026 | 332,398 45,562 66,106 32 248 
1) Cpeteneam 1,526,788 | 474,129 45,762 141,731 3°7 426 
1801-91 —_ —_— 737,319 380,560 93°4 406°7 
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TaBLE XXVI.—Germany. Urban and Rural Population. 





























1871, 1880. 
Increase 
Per Cent. Per Cent. in 
Number.} Population. | of Total |Number.| Population.| of Total }Nine Years. 
Population. Population. 
r = Per cent. 
Eye ane a i 8 | 1,968,537, 48 | 14| 3.973144 72 | 66 
myerage towns 5 | 3,147,272, 7-7 | 102 | 4,027,085] 89 | 28 


(20,000— 100,000) 
Small towns 


529 | 4,588,364) 11:2 | 641 | 5,671,325] 12°5 on 
(5,;000—20,000) ...._ 


Large villages i 1,716 | 5,086,625} 12:4 11,950 | 5,778,976] 12-7 14 
(2,000-—5,000) «i... 
Firat distsc eee — 26,219,352, 639 | — [26,513,531] 58-7 1 





— |41,010,150; 100°0 — |45,264,061| 100°0 10 








Taste XX VIJ.—UnitTEp States. Growth of Vermont, Maine, 
and New Hampshire in One Hundred Years. 











cae Vermont. Maine. New Hampshire. a, 
Interval. 

Absolute. | Per Cent. | Absolute. | Per Cent. | Absolute. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. 

1890-80 .... 136 0°04 12,150 1°9 29,539 85 24°9 
*80-70 ....| 1,735 0°5 22,021 3°D 28,691 9:0 30°74 
270-60 ..3 15,453 49 — 1,364 |— 02 — 7,773 |— 24 22°6 
?60-50 .... 978 0°3 45,110 77 8,097 2°6 35°6 
750-40 .... 22,172 7°6 81,376 16°2 33,402 11°7 35'9 
740-30 .... 11,296 4°0 102,338 25°6 15,246 Ber 32°7 
’30-20 ....| 46,686 | 189 |101,186| 33:9 | 25,306] 10-4 33°6 
20-10 ....| 18,071 8°3 69,564. 380°4 29,562 | .13°8 383°7 
10-00 ....| 63,430 Al°1 76,986 50°7 30,602 16°6 360°4 
1800-1790 | 69,040 80°8 55,179 57° 41,973 | 29°6 35°49 


SSS 


Taste XXVIII.—Unirep States. Urban and Rural Increase 
of certain States during Decade 1880-90 compared. 
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Total Increase. Urban. Rural. 
VOPMmOuts, tercoesaisyernia: 136 2,836 — 2,700 
Maitien hier teevctias vent: 12,150 14,253 =| 2,1 
New Hampshire............ 29,539 21,811 + 7,728 
New York cistescicrcs. me 914,982 917,294 —, 2,372 
Massachusetts ............ 455,858 402,951 + 52,907 
ODO ae a er ee 474,250 365,704 + 108,550 





eee 
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Taste X XIX.—-Unitep States. Number of Counties in certain States which have 
Decreased in Population. 












































Total Number which Decreased in Number which Decreased 
Number at least 
State. of 
Counties. | 1890-80. | 1880-70. | 1870-60. | 1860-50. ‘twice. | Three | Four 

PAPAIN .,...s00ccnsees 66 5 2 Al 6 8 2 aa 
BEAUTOVTIID,...000.00.00008 54: 12 3 15 2 9 3 _ 
BILOTAUO © ....0c0sser00es 58 8 _ — — —- | — — 
BO TACLA.-5 205, .c0sreasees AT 5 1 yi 2 = — — 
re 137 19 6 33 48 24: A — 
00) 102 30 9 1 — 8 — —- 
MIA TIG 2... co.ncsesseeees 87 24 4 3 2 8 — —- 
MUU GE Sn sccsenceveoseeses 99 27 4 — — 3 — —- 
BEGHEUCIY ...:.....5000.0. 119 25 I 26 19 18 2 —: 
. 16 7 7 11 5 8 5 3 

Maryland ..............-. 24 9 1 8 I 4 — — 
Massachusetts ........ 14 2 j2 4 2 3 2 al 

BAREHISAN ...........00-+. 84 12 I 3 I 3 — = 
Mississippi ..:......... 76 11 8 32 6 9 2 — 
ETESOUTE o..5.00.s006sese 115 10 I 5 2 1 — --- 
BG VAOD nsasceccracssocevees 14 12 Ps — — 2 — — 
New Hampshire .... 10 3 I 7 3 4 2 1 

Wew Jersey ............ 21 3 — 1 — 1 = — 
Bieweey Ork..:............ 60 23 6 20 10 17 5 — 
North Carolina. _.... 96 9 2 26 12 ! 1 — 
i SO ee 88 28 D 19 18 18 3 1 

Pennsylvania _........ 67 12 I 2 A — — —_ 
Tennessee .........00060: 96 16 4 21 12, 16 2 — 
Bon osssee sense loeece: 243 10 6 14 -- 2 — — 
re 25 4 2 — — 1 — — 
BV@rMONG ..1.:...:...0.. 14 8 4 6 4 9 5 1 

SING, 52.5 /.000c-0cossees 101 34 I 54 18 35 5 — 

Total of these 
2" Pet 1,933 368 84 359 188 218 43 7 
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Discussion on Dr. Lonastarr’s PAPER. 


Mr. C. M. Kennepy, C.B., said that the facts were complex, but 
the results, generally speaking, were uniform. All the world over 
the people were flocking into the towns, though to a variable 
degree. Taking the case of the United Kingdom, two influences 
appeared to affect rural districts: the first, external—namely, that 
of the large towns, which led to an increase of population in their 
immediate neighbourhood; and the other, that of circumstances 
arising within rural districts, which led to a decrease of popula- 
tion. The former had been sufficiently treated in the paper, but 
as regarded the latter, it might be said that in general, in parishes 
with less than two thousand inhabitants, and outside the direct 
influence of the towns, the decrease was often in inverse ratio to 
the population. It was, however, not so much the villages as the 
outlying hamlets and houses, which were not conveniently situated. 
for the social advantages of village life, that became untenanted 
or fell into decay. Such houses had been built in order that the - 
labourer might be nearer his work, but at present female influence 
was adverse to them; the women liked to be in the village, and 
even more than the men preferred town life. Many occupations, 
such as the army and police, and various employments on railways, 
were mainly supplied from the rural districts, because countrymen 
were better fitted for them than townsmen. The long peace en- 
joyed in this century had also encouraged the rise of seaside towns. 
Generally the larger the town the greater was its tendency to draw 
people to it and to its immediate neighbourhood. 

The same rule held good in Australia and New Zealand, where 
the population crowded into the larger towns, and the country 
districts became mere working localities where various farm 
industries are carried on, not localities of a resident population. 
In Germany it appeared that the rural population, according to 
the last census, was rather increasing, and that local industries 
were being developed. In Russia also both urban and rural popu- 
lation were increasing, the peculiarity in the case of Russia being 
that the rural districts still continued to be the home of the people 
resident there; they might go into the towns for some months, 
according to the trades they were engaged in, but they returned 
as soon as their particular work was done to their permanent 
homes. This had an important social and political bearing in 
Germany and Russia. 

_ The conclusion seemed to be that at this period of the world’s 
history there was in almost all countries an influx into the towns, 
to a variable extent, but to an extent which did in fact diminish 
the rural population. The conditions of life, and improved facilities 
of communication which enabled people to move about as they 
pleased ; the convenience, freedom, and enjoyments of town life — 
were preferred to the health and rest of the country. This result 
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was not brought about by the action of government, nor did it 
follow wholly from economic causes, but it was rather the effect of 
the circumstances of the times. Some of the forces now at work, 
such as the more recent indifferences to country life, were likely 
to become less effective during the next decade, but the influence 
of large towns on their immediate neighbourhood was likely to 
increase rather than to diminish. 


Mr. Nort A. Humpureys said that Dr. Ogle, in his paper read 
four years ago, showed how the aggregation of the country popu- 
lation to towns arose mainly from two distinct sets of causes. In 
the first place it was of course due to the reduced demand for farm 
labour, which could fairly be attributed to agricultural depression ; 
but in the second place it was also largely due to the extensive 
substitution of factory and machine made goods for the product 
of village handicrafts. Dr. Ogle had also pointed out that long 
experience in all ages had proved it to be impossible for any rural 
population, except in new and unsettled countries, to absorb the 
whole of its natural increase, or the excess of births over deaths. 
So long as we were able to employ the surplus rural population in 
the towns, so long would the population of England be maintained. 
The most striking feature in the census returns for 1891 was, 
however, the decreasing rate of aggregation to large towns. In 
the twenty counties of England which contained over 60 per cent. 
of urban population, the aggregate rate of increase showed a re- 
markable decline in the ten years 1881-91. The whole population 
of England and Wales had increased by 12 per cent., as against 
I4 per cent. in the previous decade; but the rate of increase in 
‘these urban counties. had decreased from 19 to 123 per cent. It 
was also clearly shown that there had been a greater increase 
in the fifteen counties having the largest proportion of persons 
engaged in agriculture in the last ten years than in the preceding 
decennium. Dr. Longstaff had referred to this, although he had 
adopted a different method which gave somewhat different results. 
These fifteen counties indeed retained in the ten years 1881-90 a 
larger proportion of their excess of births over deaths than was 
the case in the preceding ten years. Not only, therefore, was the 
aggregation to towns lower, but the so-called depopulation in the 
rural districts was less. The exclusively rural registration districts, 
selected from the southern, eastern, and central counties, had in 
1891 an aggregate population of nearly a million. He found that 
in these rural districts there had been a decrease of population of 
not more than 6 per cent. in the forty years 1851-91, and that the 
decrease in the last ten years was absolutely smaller than that in 
the preceding decade. It seemed, therefore, that the tide of rural 
exodus had turned, and while he believed that this decreased 
aggregation to towns was partly due to general commercial de- 
pression, the permanent decline of our towns could by no means 
be regarded as a sign of national prosperity. 


Mr. Joun Watter thought that anything which threw light 
upon the alleged depopulation of rural districts was of the greatest 
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importance. The modern system of allotments—which people in 
his neighbourhood did not seem to care much about—and the 
various other schemes for bringing back the people to the soil, 
were, in his opinion, quack remedies for an evil which did not 
really exist, except in a few cases; in Hssex, for instance, where 
the land had been thrown out of cultivation owing to the ruin of 
the farmers. In Berkshire he had not heard of any depopulation ; 
he had always been able to obtain labourers when he required 
them. What surprised him was that labourers should be willing 
to leave a good cottage and garden, with 12 or 14 shillings a week, 
in order to live in a town for a pound or 21s. a week, out of which 
they would have to pay some 6s. for very inferior lodgings. They 
would be able to get people to stay in the country if they could 
make it worth their while, and for this purpose they must fina the 
means of raising some produce which would pay for cultivation. 
He himself attributed the depopulation, so far as it existed, to the 
elementary schools. Depopulation had set in when people began 
to be better educated. Boys got to think that broadcloth was 
better than fustian, and the girls thought that a little finery suited 
them best. He was afraid also that popular education tended 
rather to discourage hard manual labour. This was also the case 
in America, where, as well as in England, the boys were all anxious 
to be clerks. In the same way the girls wanted to go into the 
factories, where they could get more amusements and society. 
This question of amusements was really the root of the matter. <A 
labourer’s life was certainly to some extent a dull one; still, he 
was better off in the country with a cottage and garden than he 
would be in the town with a third more wages. The condition of 
the dock labourers was miserable in comparison with that of an 
ordinary English labourer. Nevertheless, there was no complaint 
among farmers as to any difficulty in getting labourers suited to 
their purpose; there was especially a good demand for gardeners, 
who were better paid now than formerly. 

At the beginning of the century, during the war, there had 
been a great movement in favour of increasing the population, and 
the system of paying labourers according to the number in the 
family had been introduced, the additional wages being made up 
out of the rates. After the war the object became rather to 
diminish the population, and a squire who built a cottage was 
abused for bringing more people into the parish. That was owing 
to the law of settlement, which had had more to do with the 
so-called abuses of the poor law system than anything else. Now 
the people could migrate as much as they liked. It seemed a 
remarkable fact that there should be so much emigration from 
Norway, a country which appeared to be eminently adapted for 
the labourer. Some years ago, when visiting the lunatic asylum 
at Madison (Wisconsin), he had found that Norway and Sweden 
sent a larger proportion of lunatics to this institution than did 
other countries, the reason being that they had come over to the 
United States without money and in great distress, and, after 
working like slaves, had become lunatics through misery and 
despair, Their children, however, generally turned out well. 
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There were therefore two sides to the emigration question. 
Wherever the white man could live he would make a home, and 
the inferior races would gradually disappear. It was a law of 
nature, and consequently, as Dr. Johnson said in ‘‘ Rasselas,” he 
did not trouble himself as to how the world was to be peopled, 
either in town or country ; 1t would take very good care of itself. 


Mr. Cruare Sewect Read was glad to find that his own views 
coincided with those of Dr. Longstaff. He quite agreed that 
increased education was the main cause of depopulation. The 
more a man was civilised the greater was his tendency to become 
more “club-able” and gregarious. It simply meant that the man 
preferred the conveniences, and especially the pleasures, of the 
town to the dulness and solitude of the country: it seemed to be 
the course of nature. The only means of checking this migration 
would be a revival of agriculture. Dr. Longstaff had mentioned 
the diminution of the rural population in Wales, he (Mr. Read) 
considered this to be in great measure due to the replacement of 
arable by pasture lands. TVifty years ago, in a district with which 
he was well acquainted, three-fourths of the land was arable, now 
it was all pasture. One farm of fifty acres in particular was 
managed entirely by a widow, her daughter, and one boy. Land 
under pasture or dairying, which required one, or at most two, 
labourers, would if under crops require four or five. This diminu- 
tion of the arable land was therefore an important factor in rural 
depopulation in the greater portion of Wales, and also in Hast 
Anglia. Ever since 1874 they had had to contend with adverse 
seasons and low prices ; and now that they were suffering from a 
drought unexampled, he believed, in the present century, he should 
expect to find that a still larger proportion of land in Hast Anglia 
would be allowed to fall down to grass, and that there would be a 
larger number of the rural population seeking employment in the 
great towns. 


Major P. G. Craiciz said that Dr. Longstaff had clearly demon- 
strated that what was popularly meant by depopulation had not 
actually occurred. That there had been a decrease in certain parts 
of the country was undoubtedly true, here as well as abroad. But 
there was nothing special in our English conditions in this respect ; 
what had happened was very much what Mr. Kennedy had de- 
scribed, and the decline was largely due to the causes mentioned 
by Mr. Walter and Mr. Read. The point alluded to by Mr. 
Humphreys was of importance, viz., that in the fifteen agricultural 
counties selected by Dr. Ogle when he dealt so clearly with this 
subject in 1889, the population, excluding urban districts of 
10,000 or more inhabitants, instead of showing a decrease of 
over 4 per cent., as in the decade ending 1881, in the later decade 
to 1891 showed a decrease of less than 1 per cent. Looking now 
at the losses of population in the past forty years as recorded in 
Table IV of the present paper, it must be borne in mind that nearly 
one-half of the total loss (46,000 out of 108,000) had occurred 
in the single county of Cornwall, and there it was due almost 
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entirely not to agricultural but to mining causes. Shropshire also 
showed more recently a large decrease, but here again certain 
mining questions had probably to be taken into consideration. Of 
peculiarly agricultural counties in this table other than those in 
Wales, Cambridge showed the greatest loss, but it would appear 
that the loss here shown had almost all taken place prior to 1861. 
No doubt there was now in process a general tendency to a diminu- 
tion of agricultural employment, owing, as Mr. Read had said, to 
the changes in the agriculture of the country, which required less 
labour than when there had been more arable cultivation. But 
that evening’s discussion showed there had been no recent extra- 
ordinary diminution of the population such as was often alluded to 
in exaggerated articles on this question. 


Mr. Prics-WituiAMs said that in a paper he read before this 
Society in 1880,' he had drawn attention to the fact that what was 
called depopulation of the rural districts was merely the result of 
the influx of the population into the towns. 

At the beginning of this century the rural population of 
England and Wales exceeded that of the population of the towns 
by 1,662,046, and the rate of increase reached its maximum of 
14°74 per cent. in 1811; the town population, which increased more 
rapidly, amounted to the same as that of the rural districts about 
the middle of the decade of 1841 and 1851, and from that time, as 
the tables and diagrams in his paper showed, the rural population 
had continued rapidly to decline, while the town population had 
as rapidly increased, so that in 1871 it exceeded that of the rural 
districts by nearly 23 millions, as graphically shown in the diagram 
illustrating his paper. 

The decrease in the population of Ireland to which the author 
had drawn attention, was very remarkable, and having regard to 
the fact that its population in 1841 exceeded 8 millions, or 263 
persons per square mile, a greater density, as the author pointed 
out, than that of a great country like Austria, was a very signi- 
ficant fact, and showed that the rapid decrease which had since 
occurred could not but be regarded as a healthy indication when 
the very limited natural resources of the country were taken into 
consideration. . 

As regarded the cause of the depletion of the rural districts in 
England, he was glad to learn from what had fallen from Mr. Noel 
Humphreys that this was not attributable to the agricultural 
depression. He concurred in thinking it was not alone the pursuit 
of pleasure which had led to this influx of the rural population 
into the towns, but somewhat mixed motives, amongst which not 
the least was the very natural desire to attain to a better social 
position. ; 

Mr. C. S. Locn said that the fluctuations in the four typical 
south-western counties were very striking. The number of dis- 


+ “On the Increase of Population in England and Wales, 1801 to 1871.” 
Read June, 1880, and printed in the Journal, part 3, vol. xiii. 
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tricts showing a decrease were, in successive periods, twenty-four, 
forty-two, twenty-three, forty-seven, and thirty-nine. He would 
like to ask whether Dr. Longstaff could assign any reason for 
these remarkable variations. Reference had been made to Petty. 
Defoe, in his “Complete Tradesman,” gave an instance of the 
effect of direct lines of trade. He took the case of a Wiltshire 
¢lothier, who supplied a Northamptonshire shopkeeper. 

“The wearer or consumer’s buying the cloth or stuff 6d. a yard, 
or a suit of clothes 2s. or 3s. the cheaper, is not equivalent to the 
public to the finding bread and subsistence, as it passes, for six 
or seven families who might otherwise gain their living by that 
manufacture if it went in the ordinary channel. For example :-— 

‘“‘Suppose the manufacture be a piece of broad cloth, and is 
made at Warminster, in Wiltshire. The clothier, when it is 
finished, sends it up by the carrier to London, to Mr. A., the 
Blackwell Hall factor, to be sold. Mr. A., the factor, sells it to 
Mr. B., the woollen draper. Mr. B., the woollen draper, sells it 
to Mr. C., shopkeeper at Northampton, and he cuts it out in his 
shop, and sells it to D. H., Esq., a country gentleman, and other 
gentlemen about him, to make them new suits of clothes; and so 
they are the last consumers. Also it is sent down by the carrier 
from London to Northampton. 

“Now, between the Wiltshire clothier and the Northampton 
shopkeeper here are no less than four important families of trades- 
men, who get their living, and perhaps in time grow rich by their 
business in the negotiating, as | may call it, this cloth. 

“1. The carrier from Warminster to London. His pay comes 
to perhaps 5s. per cloth, which is 2d. per yard upon the cloth at 
market. 

“2. Mr. A., the Blackwell Hall factor, has his commission at 
25 per cent., which, if this cloth be sold for 15s. a yard, amounts 
to 43d. per yard. 

“3. Mr. B., the woollen draper, selling it to Mr. C., the shop- 
keeper at Northampton, and giving him perhaps six to nine 
months’ credit. He cannot afford to get less than gd. or 1s. per 
yard by him. 

“4. The Northampton carrier, for carriage, must have some- 
thing. Suppose about 13d. per yard for carriage; all which 
amounts to 1s. 8d. per yard advance upon the cloth. 

“But, now, here is Mr. F. G., another shopkeeper at Northamp- 
ton, an overgrown tradesman, who, having more money than his 
neighbours, and wanting no credit, he ‘finds out where these 
cloths are made, and away goes he to Warminster directly, settles 
@ correspondence with the clothiers there, buys their goods, and 
has them brought directly by horse packs to Northampton ; and 

perhaps paying ready money, tempts the clothier to sell it him 
1d. per yard cheaper too, than his factor sold it at London to the 
woollen draper...... 

ka en “ And what is all the benefit which is made by this 
spoil upon trade? Only this: to make one covetous man rich, 
and that Squire D. E., of Northamptonshire, may buy his suits of 
clothes so much a yard cheaper, which is of no great concern to 
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him, nor does he value it; nor is it of any moment in proportion to 
the wound which trade receives by it, in all the particulars men-. 
tioned above. La 

“This is cutting off the circulation of trade; this is managing 
trade with a few hands; and if this practice, which is indeed 
evidently begun, was come to be universal, a million of people in 
England, that now live handsomely by trade, would be destitute 
of employment, and their families, in time, want bread.” 

The lessened circulation of trade would thus inevitably tend to: 
centralise population. But there was another side to the question. 
Facility of locomotion carried with it its own cure, in some 
measure. By it large urban centres of population were formed, 
but by it also these urban centres spread out far and became 
ruralised. 


Mr. F. Henpriks desired to call attention to the fact that not 
our country alone, but the whole habitable parts of the globe, 
were interested in the gigantic problem and the questions arising 
out of it, illustrated by Dr. Longstaff’s statistics. This tendency 
to migrate from the rural districts to the towns was to be found in 
countries where either free trade or protection existed, or which 
were or were not, afflicted with any agricultural distress. It 
seemed to be a common tendency to all mankind, and to be a kind 
of instinct, like that of the bee who flies to seek the flowers from 
which to gather honey, alike on the distant mountain as in the 
nearest and most fertile mead. It was surely a sound economic 
principle which led men to go where they would get the most 
profitable employment, and according as the ever increasing 
facilities in the means of locomotion enabled them to transfer 
their services to the best market. 


Mr. 8. B. L. Druce said that not having given that attention 
to the 1891 census that he had given to the 1881, he had been 
surprised to hear that the decrease in the rural depopulation of 
this country had been less in the last decade than in the pre- 
ceding one. The causes seemed to be that the great disturbance: 
among the farm labourers first occurred during the decennium 
1871-81, that strikes began among that class during that period, 
that agitators and others, no doubt with the intention of improving 
the farm labourers’ position, caused them to be discontented, and 
above all, education then began to be general among them. It 
was also intensified by the fact that in the earlier part of the 
period trade was very good, while in the later part agricultural 
depression had set in and was annually getting worse. The poorer: 
classes were then more anxious to escape it, whereas many of them 
were now more resigned. With regard to the large number of 
countries affected by the movement, it seemed to him, contrary 
to what others had said, that this very universality went to. 
show that it was due to agricultural depression, since it was. 
well known that agriculture had for some little time past been 


and was still in a depressed condition over nearly the whole 
world. 
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Sir Rawson W. Rawson agreed that the two chief elements 
of the change were facility of communication and the extension of 
education, with which must be taken into account also the effect of 
the spread of literature. This had encouraged young people to 
seek for an improvement in their position, and at the same time 
to seek to get more amusement than they could do in the country. 
But another factor, arising out of the above-mentioned causes, was 
the solution of those bonds of sympathy, or of obligation, which 
formerly existed between different classes in rural districts. 
Formerly the peasant rarely thought of breaking off his relations 
with his employer, and his family and surroundings, but now the 
opportunities and inducements to leave drew the rural population 
into the towns, where they could improve their position, and enjoy 
more amusement. 


Mr. Batpwyn Fiemine considered that the paper was eminently 
reassuring, since the causes which had been assigned were more 
than sufficient to account for the slight depopulation which had 
occurred, at all events, during the last ten years. Agriculture 
in Hngland had undergone a great change during a considerable 
period; new wheat countries had been opened up, and great 
facilities had been afforded for importing food from abroad, so that 
agriculture appeared to have been subjected to much the same 
conditions as the manufacturing industry when machinery had 
been introduced. With such an alteration it was too much to. 
expect that agriculture would find its level in a short time, but it 
was quite a mistake to imagine that the depression would continue 
indefinitely. The English farmer would accustom himself to the 
new condition of things, as he had done in the past in former 
times of depression. Agriculture had always been, and would 
continue to be, a staple industry of England, and he saw no reason 
why the farmers should not again meet with success when the 
present conditions had passed away. Considering the effects of 
the depopulation of the rural districts on the condition of the 
population of England, it had been alleged that they had caused 
much harm: that he doubted very much. It could not be ad- 
vantageous to keep the superfluous labour in the rural districts. 
So long as there were hands enough to do the work, to keep super- 
fluous labour in the country meant either that wages would be 
reduced or that some people would be kept out of work, and must 
come to the poor law for relief. Consequently it seemed to be a 
very desirable and reassuring result that, whilst the agricultural 
depression lasted, this extra population should be drawn into the 
towns and other great sources of employment. 


Dr. Lonestarr said that he was unable to answer Mr. Loch’s 
question, and that the other speakers had so generally concurred 
in his own views that there was very little left for him to say. 
They had mostly dealt with what he called the subsidiary causes, 
but Mr. Hendriks had summed up the whole paper in a few 
words. What he had particularly wished to emphasise was that 
rural depopulation did not concern England only, but was of 
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world-wide, if not universal, extent. It was a phenomenon as- 
sociated with the general development of this century, and was 
not due to any local causes or abuses, real or imagined. Such 
local causes might intensify the phenomenon, but this was far too 
widespread to be so explained. It was an inevitable concomitant 
of progress, and as such we should, on the whole, welcome it; but, 
like all progress, it contained a certain amount of retrogression, 
and we should therefore try to minimise the evils, and make the 
most of the good which resulted from it. 
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Investi1catTions of Mortcaces and Farm and Home Proprierorsuip 
am the Untrep Srates. By Grorce K. Hotmes, Esq., Special 
Agent in charge of Farms, Homes and Mortgages, Census of 1890. 


Wuewn the United States Census Office was required to collect 
statistics of ‘‘the recorded indebtedness of private corporations 
“and individuals” in 1890, the intention was that the existing 
indebtedness of this sort, chiefly the real estate mortgage debt, 
should be determined. By 1889 mortgages had created con- 
siderable discontent, not to say alarm, particularly in the Western 
States, where, it was alleged, the farmers were overburdened with 
a debt that had been forced upon them by tariff, monetary and 
other legislation, by various monopolies and the exactions of money 
lenders. The demand for some definite information in regard to 
the mortgage burden would not have been satisfied with statistics 
of the mortgages made in any one year, nor with a statement of 
the mortgage movement for a series of years, but insisted upon 
a discovery of the amount of existing debt, so that there was 
forced upon the Census Office a novel investigation of great and 
unknown magnitude, with little prospect of success. 

The field to be covered was of enormous extent, with a popula- 
tion of 62,622,250, and an area of 2,900,170 square miles of land 
surface, not including Alaska and Oklahoma. Within this region 
were 2,781 counties, each one with at least one public real estate 
' record office, a few counties with two or three offices, and 27 
counties with an office in each town—in all more than 3,000 record 
offices. It would take one man about ten years to travel to all of 
_ these offices, without pausing to do any work in them. 

There were 44 States, 3 territories, and the District of Columbia, 
with 48 systems of real estate laws differing more or less from one 
another; and of still greater importance were the local customs of 
conveyancers, of public recorders, and of the people themselves. 
Mortgages were renewed within three to five years in some States, 
if not paid; in other States rarely renewed. In some counties 
full payment had generally been followed by a cancellation in the 
public records ; in others a surrender of note and mortgage to the 

maker had often been regarded as sufficient. 

Then the mortgages were in numerous forms, all not easily 
recognisable unless by lawyers and public recorders familiar with 
local customs, and lawyers and recorders would not generally enter 
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the employment of the Census Office without exorbitant fees. 
Among the varieties of mortgages were simple conditional con- 
veyances ; instruments conferring upon mortgagees or third parties 
a power to sell upon breach of condition; bonds for conveyance 
upon full payment of purchase price ; deeds with a reservation of 
vendor’s lien; unconditional deeds, supplemented by grantee’s 
bond to reconvey; and in one large State it was customary for 
debtors to confess judgment against themselves or to give bond to 
a court, in both cases placing liens on their real estate, which the 
Census Office was compelled to regard as equivalent to mortgages.’ 

Under these circumstances the office, required, as it was, to 
plan, begin and conduct an elaborate census in a hurry, and with 
the disadvantage of a new and hasty organisation, felt its weakness 
to grapple with the mortgage problem when it should have had 
several years and a large amount of money for experiments. 

Several State bureaus of labour statistics had undertaken to 
solve the mortgage problem in 1888 and 1889 by different methods. 
One bureau called the sum of the mortgages made during the 
preceding twenty years and uncancelled in the public records, the 
true amount of the existing debt. While there is no compulsory 
registration of mortgages in the United States, registration is 
practically necessary for the certainty of the liens, and is almost 
invariably made; but partial payments are not recorded, and full 
payments are often not followed by cancellations in the records, 
owing to ignorance and carelessness. The error of accepting the 
face of the uncancelled records for a period of twenty years or, if 
for a shorter time, as far back in time as the records have been 
made, was subsequently determined by the Census Office in 102 
counties, distributed throughout the Union, and was found to be 
57°36 per cent. That is, for an actual debt of $100, the records 
showed an apparent debt of $158; in one county they showed as 
much as $629. ‘This imperfection of the records has justified the 
Census Office in declining to adopt this method, although the 
common expectation of the people interested in the investigation 
was that it would do so. 

Other bureaus, with very limited success, had endeavoured to 
obtain reports of existing debt upon requests sent by mail to the 
makers of uncancelled mortgages, and the Census Office experi- 
mentally tried this method in three counties, but no conclusive 
results were produced, for want of time to continue the experi- 
ment. It might be reasonably safe to take the averages of the 
returns and apply them to the large proportion of unknown 
quantities that must remain when the mail has ceased to be 
productive, in many counties where there is no manufacturing nor 
mining, and where the mortgages are small and the population 
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mostly resident in the country and in small villages; but in the 
South, education is not sufficient for such a procedure, and in the 
more populous counties elsewhere few reports would be made for 
the larger mortgages and insufficient reports for the smaller ones, 
so that it would not do to depend upon averages for the treatment 
of unknown quantities. Business men and city residents are least 
willing to respond to requests for information in regard to their 
mortgages, which are considered their private affairs, although, as 
a matter of fact, nothing that they do is more public than the 
mortgages that they make. Consequently dependence upon the 
mail was rejected. 

A house to house canvass was thought of, but statistical expe- 
rience in matters of an allied character was entirely against it, and 
even if it had not been so, the cost of the canvass would have been 
far too great for the means at command. 

In the Netherlands, Sweden and Prussia, had been employed 
a method that incorporated in the result the error of the records ; 
for a series of years the cancellations were subtracted from the 
incurred debt and the remainder called the existing debt. Without 
raising any question as to the treatment of renewals and the taking 
of cancellations made within the series of years, of mortgages 
made before the series began, it is sufficient to say that this method, 
if employed in the United States, and covering a series of years 
sufficiently long, would produce an apparently existing debt greater 
than the value of all of the real estate in the country. 

It was early regarded as probable by the superintendent of 
census that congress had imposed upon him an undertaking that 
could not be executed, and a consideration of the various plans of 
work mentioned only made the probability more certain. No 
attempt to ascertain the amount of existing mortgage debt by 
a direct statistical method had succeeded, and other direct methods 
were still more unpromising of success; yet a large number of 
people were demanding that the debt should be ascertained, and, 
had no fairly successful attempt been made, would have charged 
the superintendent with an unwillingness to reveal a supposed 
state of affairs which they regarded as inimical to the existing 
administration, 

In such a strait, recourse was had to an indirect process. The 
secretary of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics undertook in 
1887 to determine the amount of the debt existing under real 
estate mortgages by a computation depending upon the average 
life of mortgages, and, with this suggestion, the Census Office 
experimented and evolved a plan of work which was eventually 
adopted, rather than to abandon entirely what was ‘popularly 
regarded as the most important element of the mortgage investi- 
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gation. This plan included only real estate mortgages and their 
substitutes, which constitute almost the entire “recorded indebted- 
ness ” of the people, because it was not adapted to other recorded 
evidences of indebtedness; previous to the experience of the 
present Census Office in this matter, no practical method had 
appeared for sifting down to an existing debt, crop liens, chattel 
mortgages and court judgments. 

In the method adopted for real estate mortgages, their average 
life is first applied to the debt incurred. Suppose that a mortgage 
for $100 is made Ist January every year and endures for three 
years, during which time no partial payments are made. The 
amount of debt in force at any given time may be readily seen if 
each mortgage is represented by a line in this simple graphic 
arrangement :— 


1883 1884 1885 1886 1887 1888 1889 1890 








In July, 1887, there are in force the mortgage made in 1885, 
the mortgage made in 1886 and the one made in 1887. That is to 
say, the existing debt is represented by the lines under the given 
date, or by three mortgages amounting to $300. In other words, 
the debt incurred within a period of time equal to the average life 
of the mortgages, which is three years preceding any given date, is 
the actual debt at this date. 

Under such uniform conditions the problem is simple, but 
these are never actual conditions, and the problem is more com- 
plicated when account is taken of mortgages made every day for 
various amounts, and enduring for various periods of time, from a 
few days to many years. In overcoming this difficulty it will not 
do to resort to a simple average of the periods of time during 
which the different mortgages endure before final payment, because: 
an average of time ignores the varying amounts of the mortgages. 

A complication of the time with the debt incurred, however, is. 
the proper procedure. A mortgage for $500, enduring for five 
years, and one for $1,000 enduring for two years, are equivalent to: 
one mortgage for $1,500 enduring for three years, when an equation 
of time and debt is established. If we are dealing with consider- 
able numbers of mortgages, this equation of time and debt gives us 
a mathematically representative mortgage. In this way con- 
ditions at first appearing to be exceedingly diverse are reduced to 
quite uniform conditions. For illustration, in nearly all of the 
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101 counties of the State of Iowa the average equated life of 
mortgages is found to range very nearly from four and a half to 
five and a quarter years. 

It may be supposed, now, that there is a county for which the 
life of mortgage debt has been established in this way to be five 
years. This is as much as to say that one mortgage, equal in 
amount to the sum of all the actual mortgages made during each 
year, was made at a certain time of the year to endure for five 
years. Consequently, if no partial payments have been made, the 
existing debt at a given date is the same as the sum of the mort- 
gages made during the preceding five years, whether actually paid 
or not, and exclusive of those still unpaid, though made prior to 
the five year period. 

But this alone does not solve the problem. Partial payments 
have been made on existing mortgages, more or less, and these 
must be taken into account. The allowances to be made for such 
payments were ascertained in 102 counties in various parts of the 
United States, and, with some averages, were adopted in the plan 
of work. More particular description of the method employed in 
these counties will subsequently be made. 

The computation of existing debt in accordance with the 
principles that have been outlined may be illustrated by a simple 
supposed case. In a certain county the average equated life of 
mortgages is found to be three years, and a mortgage debt of 
$1,000,000 was incurred in each of the years 1887, 1888, and 1889 ; 
the existing debt, therefore, was $3,000,000 on the Ist January, 
1890, minus the proportion of partial payments that is established. 
If we suppose this to be 10 per cent., the net existing debt 
becomes $2,700,000, which remains after deducting 10 per cent., or 
$300,000, from the $3,000,000. 

In deriving the existing debt of $2,700,000 from the mortgages 
made during the three years 1887, 1888, and 1889, there are 
really included some mortgages that have been fully paid, and 
there are excluded, also, some mortgages that were made in 1886 
and previously, which have not been fully paid. But these two 
groups of mortgages exactly off-set each other, if the mortgage life 
of three years is accurate; and it is immaterial that mortgages 
made in 1886 or any previous year are still in force, and that 
some mortgages made in 1887, 1888, and 1889 have been fully 
paid. 

The character of the solution may be more clearly understood 
if the facts, ascertained in a county, are presented in a geometrical 
diagram. For this purpose Jefferson county, Alabama, is selected. 
In this county all the facts relating to the mortgage debt, including 


the existing debt, were obtained from the records and from 
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personal inquiry of individuals, so that nothing was left to compu- 
tation. This diagram is drawn to scale in regard to amounts of 
debt, but not in regard to periods of time covered. The right half 
of the diagram covers a period of two and three-quarter years, 
which is precisely the average time during which mortgages have 
endured from the time they were made to the time of their final 
payment in this county, both debt and time being taken into 
account. The left half covers sixteen and a quarter years, which 
extend back to 1871, when the oldest existing mortgage was made. 

It is from the debt incurred during the period of two and 
three-quarter years that an amount equivalent to the existing debt 
is derived by computation. <A debt of $15,873,851 was incurred 
during this time, and this occupies the whole right side of the 
diagram. But some of these mortgages have been paid in fall; 
these fully paid mortgages amount to $3,393,457, and are repre- 
sented by the sections marked A and B in this part of the diagram ; 
so that the remaining sections marked C and D in this part stand 
for the face, or original amount, of the existing mortgages made 
during the two and three-quarter years. 

Some of the existing mortgages were made during the period 
of sixteen and a quarter years preceding the life period; the 
face of these mortgages is represented in the left part of the 
diagram by the sections marked A’ and B’, and amounts to 
$3,393,457, or exactly the same as the amount of the fully paid 
mortgages made during the life period of two and three-quarter 
years, and represented in the right part of the diagram by the 
sections marked A and B. Therefore these equivalent amounts 
may be transposed, and we shall then have the face of all of the 
existing mortgages in the right part of the diagram, which covers 
the period of two and three-quarter years; and in the left part of 
the diagram, which covers a period of sixteen and a quarter years, 
we shall have nothing but fully paid mortgages. 

The face or original amount of the existing mortgages now fills 
the right part of the diagram, and nothing remains to be done but 
to take from the face of these mortgages the partial payments that 
have been made on them. The partial payments are represented 
by the section marked D, and, by transposition, the section marked 
A in the right part, and amount to $1,081,662. After subtracting 
these sections from the $15,873,851, which is contained in the 
whole right part of the diagram, the sections marked B and C in 
this part remain, and these include precisely the equivalent of the 
existing debt, or $14,792,189. 

The only existing debt in the diagram is in the section marked 
C on the right, which is all that remains of the debt incurred 
during the two and three-quarter years, and in the section marked 
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B' on the left, which is all that remains of the debt incurred 
during the period of sixteen anda quarter years. The two sections 
marked B and B' are exact equivalents; let them exchange places 
and all of the existing debt finds a place in the right part of the 
diagram, so that the section marked C on the right, and the section 
marked B above it, stand for the existing debt. 

It was ascertained that the partial payments are 6°81 per cent. 
of the face of the existing mortgages in this county, and that the 
true life of mortgages is two and three-quarter years. Having 
this information, and knowing that a debt of $15,873,851 was 
incurred during the two and three-quarter years, it is theoretically 
and actually correct to deduct 6°8t per cent., or the partial 
payments, from this amount in order to arrive at the existing debt, 
which is thus shown by computation to be $14,792,189, or precisely 
the amount established by personal inquiry. 

The process then, based upon these established relations, 
consists simply in deducting from the original amount of the 
mortgages made during a period equal to the average life of 
mortgages in each county, the amount of the partial payments 
_made on all existing mortgages. This in ordinary cases gives the 
debt in force with a small percentage of error for the county unit, 
and a diminishing error for States and for the whole country, 
because plus and minus county errors in the computation of life, 
and in the allowances for partial payments, tend to cancel one 
another. 

In the practical application of this process, however, in some 
counties, conditions are encountered that lead to more or less 
error. The life of mortgages as ascertained from the records 
does not accord with their true life, although the difference is 
generally small. 

The allowance to be made for partial payments has presented 
another source of error. The Census Office has been compelled to 
rely upon the results obtained in the 102 counties where special 
investigations were conducted, for the allowance to be made for 
these payments. Yet, fortunately, the proportion of the partial 
payments is not very variable throughout large regions, and is not 
generally more than 10 or 15 per cent. 

In a county in which the number and amount of mortgages 
made each year are small, it is admitted that a large percentage 
of error may go with this method of computing the amount of 
existing mortgage debt. The body of incurred debt may not be 
sufficient to present the required uniformity of conditions in such 
counties, and from year to year, that is found in counties where the 
incurred debt is large; but while the percentage of error may be 
large in these counties, the amount of the error is smal], and has 
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an exceedingly small place in the debt of a State, and a still 
smaller place in the debt of the nation. 

The error of computing the mortgage debt of counties in the 
way that I have explained is known in counties where the debt 
has been ascertained by personal inquiry of debtors. In such of 
the 102 counties as have already been tabulated, the error generally 
ranges from 1 to 12 per cent., some of the errors being plus and 
some minus, and the average error of all these counties is only 
1°13 per cent, 

This method evades the immense error of accepting the face of 
the real estate records. It is safe to say, after an intimate know- 
ledge of the application of this method, that the existing real 
estate mortgage debt of the United States can be computed 
by it with an error of less than 10 per cent., perhaps as low as 
5 per cent., and, not improbably, with an error of less than 5 per 
cent. 

This method, however, is not applicable to chattel mortgages, 
judgments, and recorded evidences of debt, other than real estate 
mortgages, because they do not constitute a sufficiently large body 
of incurred debt throughout the counties of the Union, to afford a 
trustworthy basis for computing the life of a debt of these 
descriptions, and to determine by personal inquiry what allowance 
to make for partial payments in counties outside of those in which 
they are ascertained. For this reason the Census Office included 
only real estate mortgages in the statistics of recorded indebted- 
ness, although, had not the great expense been an obstacle, it is — 
now known that it would have been possible to discover the 
amount of existing recorded debt of all descriptions by personal 
inquiry. 

The method of computation that I have explained survives a 
crucial test in the 102 counties, where the amount of existing debt 
has been ascertained by personal inquiry; it is supported by the 
comparative results obtained in large groups of counties, and by 
the ratios of existing debt thus obtained to the population, to real 
estate values, and to the amount of debt incurred during a ten- 
year period ending with 1889. 

The requirements of this solution of the problem involved a — 
discovery of the mortgage movement for a series of years, which 
was quite as desirable as the determination of the existing debt. 
Ten years, 1880-89, were chosen. A slip for each mortgage, 
instead of a schedule for many mortgages, was employed, as best 
affording a classification of the facts taken and their complication 
with one another by means of sorting, in the process of tabulation, 
and the superiority of the slip has been fully established. 

On each slip the following facts were noted for each mortgage: 
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{1) name of the State; (2) name of the county; (3) the year 
when the mortgage was made; (4) number of lots covered; 
(5) or, number of acres, if mentioned—if not, then the fact that 
the mortgage covered a tract of land large enough commonly to be 
measured in acres; (6) the amount of the debt; (7) the rate of 
interest; (8) for the mortgages made in 1880-83 and cancelled in 
the records, the full dates of making and cancellation. 

The mortgage debts of quasi-public corporations were excluded, 
partly because it was practically impossible to dispose of such a 
mortgage as that of a railway in a tabulation by counties, and 
more especially because the public interest was confined to the 
mortgages of the masses of the people. It was desirable to collect 
statistics of foreclosures, but the expense of doing so ruled them 
out. 

No fact was so difficult to obtain nor made so much trouble in 
the supervision of the field work as the rate of interest, owing to 
attempted evasions of the usury laws that are nominally in force 
in most of the States and to the commissions taken by loan agents. 
Such commissions are not legally a part of the rate of interest, 
except in two States, but were included as an element of cost to 
the borrower. 

A classification of mortgages as covering “acres” or “lots ” 
was the best that was practicable, although not wholly satis- 
factory. Under the former designation are included agricultural 
land, woodland, mining Jands, suburban tracts withdrawn from 
agriculture and about to be subdivided into lots, and other non- 
agricultural real estate holdings not small enough to be mentioned 
as lots. The difficulties opposed to a sub-classification of acre 
tracts were too great to be overcome within the limits of the time 
and money at command. 

Special agents were employed to make the abstracts from the 
records, most of them being men already familiar with real estate 
records, and from the 2,781 counties of the union (Alaska and 
Oklahoma not included) they made returns for about 9,000,000 
mortgages made during the ten years. Some criticism has been 
expressed because the official recorders of deeds were not employed 
for this purpose. In regard to their availability for such work it 
- Inay be estimated from correspondence with them in regard to this 
undertaking, and from experience with them in other matters, that 
one-quarter of them would have failed to respond to offers of a 
reasonable compensation for making the abstracts; a quarter of 
them would have proved to be incompetent; another quarter 
would have undertaken to do the work at an extravagant price, 
and then placed it in charge of political hangers-on unqualified to 
do it; while the remaining quarter would have done the work well 
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at a cost much greater than was incurred in the employment of 
special agents. 

In the special investigations conducted in 102 counties, geo- 
graphically distributed, and selected with reference both to typical 
and to exceptional character, much was contributed to method. 
These counties have populations ranging from a few thousands to 
164,555. There was no reason to expect that the amount of 
existing debt could be determined without the application of 
averages to proportionally large unknown quantities, and the 
chief object was to discover why mortgage debt is incurred. 
Unexpectedly these investigations were decidedly successful. 
Most of them were in charge of exceptionally capable special 
agents, who were required to ascertain in regard to each mortgage 
uncancelled in the records, the unpaid amount of debt and the 
reason why it was incurred. While it had been experimentally 
proved that the people are not so reluctant to give this inform- 
ation as there was reason to suppose that they would be, still it 
was feared that an effort to secure the facts in regard to every 
mortgage would stir up many persons who would be easily irritated, 
and who would enlist the aid of newspapers and thus arouse a 
feeling against the census that would endanger the decennial 
enumeration of the people, soon to follow. 

Consequently the first effort was confined to the mail. The 
uncancelled mortgages were brought to the attention of the 
mortgagors whose post office addresses could be learned. Some 
of these persons were too indifferent to respond; a few did not 
respond because they regarded the matter as private; some were 
too ignorant to make intelligible returns; others, of foreign birth 
and distrusting the government at such an unheard of request, 
were afraid to answer. Buta majority of those who were reached 
responded, often in person and, with few exceptions, with good 
nature. 

Varied motives brought the responses. Many of them were 
made as a matter of course. In many cases the requests alarmed 
persons who had paid their mortgages and feared that, through 
legal technicality, they would have to pay them again, and this 
led to an extensive recorded cancellation of dead mortgages. It 
may be imagined how a simple countryman would receive a com- 
munication from the United States Government, of which he had 
read but with which he had never before come in contact in the 
slightest perceptible degree. Evidently his mortgage had become 
an affair of State, and, after he had collected his thoughts, he 
made some sort of statement by mail, often largely consisting of 
family history, or perhaps hurried to a lawyer or to the agent of 
the government to clear up the mystery. In more than a few 
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instances it was believed that the government had set out to 
collect mortgages, and appeals for forbearance were made with 
piteous humility; but more frequently it was supposed that the 
government had begun to lend money on real estate mortgages. 
Yet, on the whole, there were little misunderstanding and alarm 
and still less irritation produced by the requests made by mail, 

In the first days of the inquiry in the 102 counties, special 
agents were urged to examine tax and other public records, to ques- 
tion building and loan associations, real estate abstract and title 
companies, real estate and loan agents, and various county officers. 
In the South, especially, it was found that these were sources of 
abundant information, to be supplemented in the larger towns by 
personal application to mortgagors; and when it soon became 
apparent that the investigation in every Southern county would be 
fully successful, the special agents in Hastern, Western and Pacific 
counties were pushed to adopt every resource which fast accumu- 
lating experience discovered, even to the degree of making an 
extensive personal canvass. Mortgage debtors were sometimes 
reluctant to say how much they owed and why their mortgages 
were made, but less than 1 per cent. of their entire number refused 
to do so; their refusals, however, did not prevent the special agents 
from getting the information from others. The unknown quantities 
that finally remained in a few of the counties were hardly worth 
any consideration; they were all represented by mortgages whose 
holders, if any, could not be found, and covering land whose owners 
could not be reached without too great expense. 

The special investigation in the 102 counties alone constituted 
an undertaking of considerable magnitude. There were 334,799 
mortgages without recorded cancellations, in regard to which 
inquiries were made; the area of land surface in these counties 
is 117,061 square miles, or about the same as the area of Italy or 
Prussia, and the population was 3,217,962, or about half of the 
population of Belgium. 

So it was at last demonstrated, after trials of purse and 
patience, that a statistical office in the United States, provided 
with abstracts of certain particulars from the public records, can 
determine the amount of the existing “recorded indebtedness of 
“private corporations and individuals” by a direct method, as 
certainly for crop liens, chattel mortgages, judgments, &c., as for 
real estate mortgages. If Congress were again to order such an 
investigation for all the counties of the United States, it would be 
safe to promise its successful termination under the method em- 
ployed in the 102 counties, with an unlimited supply of money, 
with no limitation of time, with a permanent census office possess- 
ing a nucleus of expert agents, and with a superintendent at liberty 
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to choose temporary agents without political influence. Practically 
the requirements are too great, and no doubt, if an investigation 
of recorded indebtedness were again presented, it would necessarily 
be confined to real estate mortgages and be compelled to adopt 
substantially the method followed in the census of 1890. 


Farm and Home Proprietorship and Incumbrance. 


In another form, a problem of a character similar to that of 
real estate mortgages was imposed on the Census Office by 
Congress in February, 1890, in the following terms : 

“That it shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Census, in 
‘“‘ addition to the duties now required of him by law, to ascertain - 
“‘the number of persons who live on and cultivate their own 
‘¢ farms, and who live in their own homes, and the number who 
‘“‘ hire their farms and homes; and the number of farms and homes 
“which are under mortgage, the amount of mortgage debt, and 
“the value of the property mortgaged. He shall also ascertain 
‘‘ whether such farms and homes have been mortgaged for the 
“‘ whole or part of the purchase money for the same or for other 
‘purposes, and the rates of interest ,paid upon mortgage 
** loans.” 

A million dollars were at the same time appropriated for the 
expenses of the investigation, with the expectation that still more 
money would be needed. Congress nearly made the fatal mistake 
of determining the method by which these statistics should be 
collected, and, had it not been for the Superintendent of Census, 
would have placed the whole burden on the enumerators who were 
to take the eleventh census of the people, their industries, &c., in 
the following summer. It was realised by him that the rest of the 
census might suffer, if questions subsequently termed ‘‘ inquisi- 
“torial” by many newspapers, were added to the customary 
questions asked by enumerators. Discretion having been granted 
to him, he decided to employ a variety of methods, rather than 
to stake the success of the investigation on an effort in one 
direction. 

The scheme eventually adopted required the enumerators to. 
make the primary classification of families into those cultivating 
farms, and those occupying homes that were not farms; to report 
whether each family hired its farm or home, or owned it with or 
without incumbrance, and if with incumbrance, to report the 
post office address of the owning member of the family, and to 
identify him, all on the family schedule carried by the enumerators. 
This schedule was the one on which were reported age, sex, nativity, 
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occupation, &c. Thus the enumerators had nothing to do with 
questions concerning the amount of the debt, values, the rate of 
interest and the purpose of the debt, which, it was presumed, would 
be dangerous ones to ask in connection with the ordinary census 
questions. | 

An additional reason for withholding such inguiries from the 
enumerators was the certainty that, in their tour, they would not 
find at home a person who could answer them in a large majority 
of the families, and enumerators rarely make a second call on 
a family. Suffice it to say that the wisdom of this course has 
been made unimpeachable by the experience of the office in the 
‘enumeration as limited, and in the investigation of real estate 
mortgages. 

The next step was to select families reported as owning their 
farms or homes under incumbrance, and the families for which the 
enumerators did not make full reports as required, and to send to 
them by mail a request to return a statement of the remaining 
facts that were wanted. Of course a considerable proportion of 
the families would not make the returns, and the facts in regard 
to them were to be sought by special agents directly by personal 
interview, or indirectly by examination of tax and real estate 
records and inquiries made of certain public officers, loan agents, 
é&c., as the office was then doing in the mortgage investigations in 
the 102 counties previously mentioned. 

At the time the plan was made there was reason to believe 
that it would be successful, and it is now certain that it was 
entirely feasible, but its full execution was prevented by its 
expensiveness, and by lack of the money which it was supposed 
‘Congress would supply. After the resources of the mail had been 
exhausted, outside of the South, special agents were employed to 
‘cure the greater deficiencies. For the purpose of discrediting the 
administration, many newspapers had endeavoured to damage the 
enumeration by virulent attacks on the office and its “ inquisi- 
“torial” and ‘unconstitutional ” questions, although at the same 
time they were employing reporters to ascertain for publication the 
most sacred of private affairs. In spite of this the mail brought 
a large percentage of returns, and special agents, with hardly a 
refusal, were able to obtain the information that they were seeking, 
almost entirely by application to debtors, and at dwellings, even in 
New York city, where the people had the most unfriendly feeling 
toward the Census Office. In this way unknown quantities were 
reduced to proportions which are not regarded as invalidating the 
conclusions that are made, although returns for all families were, 
after all, desired. 

For the South the mail was not adopted, because of a large 
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population of ignorant blacks and poor whites; but it was tried 
experimentally and after a brief trial was abandoned, to be followed 
by the work of special agents. Within the limits of this article the 
peculiarities of the Southern field cannot be described, and in a 
general way it can only be said that at each Southern county seat 
the facts that were wanted by the Census Office can be ascertained 
more accurately than by application to the families themselves. 
Special agents supplemented the work of the enumerators until 
unknown quantities were reduced to less than 1 per cent. The 
Southern field work by special agents was done at the sur- 
prisingly low expense of about $28,000, although the States 
embraced in this part of the nation contain a population of nearly 
20,000,000. 

Outside of the South, the effect of averages derived from actual 
returns and applied to unknown quantities, is an important matter 
in the results of this investigation. This was early perceived, and 
the returns of special agents were compared with the returns of 
the mail. The civil divisions in which supplementary work was 
done by special agents were those from which the returns by mail 
were exceptionally deficient, and as many of these were selected 
for special agents as the money at command would warrant. 
While it is true that average values and incumbrances in some 
cases differ materially, as between those derived from the mail 
alone and those derived from both mail and special agents, the 
percentages of incumbrance of value are generally not much 
different from each other. The amounts of debt and value were 
really less an object of the investigation than the relationship. 
between them. Primarily the farm and home investigation is. 
concerned with proprietorship, and takes account of incumbrance 
only to discover how far ownership is qualified by it, so that, not- 
withstanding errors in amounts of debt and value due to the 
application of averages, the decisive and ultimate object of inquiry, 
their relationship to each other, contains very little error. In the 
averages of the larger towns, the cities, the populous counties, 
and the States where their basis is broad and large, it is highly 
improbable that there are errors large enough to affect materially 
the trne aggregates of incumbrances and values, for the reason 
that mortgaged farms and homes, under the prevailing circum- 
stances, are confined within extremes of value that are not far 
apart; it is not easy to obtain a loan on the security of a holding 
of very small value, and the more valuable farms and homes are. 
generally held by owners who do not want or need to incumber 
them. For these reasons the Census Office has been moderately 


content to accept the necessity of stopping the collection of facts 
where it did. 
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TABLE 1.—Percentage of Unknown Families. 






























































As to the fact As to the Amounts 
As to of of ie rengs and Value, 
States. Exoprietorship. Incumbrance. and Object of Debt. 
Fanns. oes Pare Hotes. For Farms. | For Homes. 
Total for fourteen States..... 0°87 | 1°51 | 0°92 | 1:58 13°81 23°02 
MPOMMOCEICUL. .c.05. Seecsess soe. G7 1652] 164) 164 20°14 20°48 
District of Columbia ..... 0°26 | 0°36 | — 0°30 20°00 3°53 
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Rhode Island. ................ eos 174.) 1:59 | 1°65 25°83 24°05 
South Carolina.............:.. meio 37) O17) t6:33 0°50 O74. 
BPONMESECO syaAy.pssesseness sees: 0°63 | 0°60 | 0°55 | o51 131 0°59 
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Somewhat more than 2,000,000 families, composed of those 
reported by enumerators as owning their farms or homes under ~ 
- Incumbrance, and those for which no reports were made, con- 
stituted the number with which the Census Office undertook to 
conduct a correspondence. None of them lived in the South, 
except in Maryland, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 
A thousand clerks should be employed in such an undertaking, 
but the Census Office could employ but 500, and lapse of time 
prevented the sending of more than two requests to delinquents, 
except that a third request was sent experimentally to about 
100,000 families and found to be worth its expense. More than a 
year since the last request was sent out, returns were coming back, 
perhaps two or three a day. Had a much larger number of clerks 
been employed, returns from perhaps 5 to 10 per cent. of the 
families would have been received that were not obtained because 
of migration. 

On the whole, the returns contained a comprehensible state- 
ment of the facts about which inquiry was made, although they 
sometimes had to be extracted from long accounts of personal 
history. It seemed as though all of the “ cranks” in the country 
had been found, with their panaceas for debt and poverty. Less 
than 1 per cent. of the responses refused to give the information, 
or gave it with admitted reluctance, and these indicated the 
character of the people who wilfully neglected to respond. The 
infereuce is that they were the persons who always “ beg to differ 
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with you,” perhaps in gentlemanly terms, perhaps not; arrogant 
employers, lawyers ready for a contest, ignorant and belligerent 
men with a little mortgaged or tenant holding. The refusals were 
sometimes accompanied with obscene or blasphemous language, or 
expressed in bad English and a curious spelling of words. But, 
as before said, the proportion of these persons was exceedingly 
small. The failure of the mail to bring responses was more 
especially confined to the newer parts of the United States, with. 
their drifting population, and to counties, towns, and city wards, 
containing a large proportion of inhabitants of foreign birth. 

As a general conclusion in regard to the methods to be employed 
in statistical investigations such as these, it may be said that it is 
first desirable to make up a list of persons of whom questions are 
to be asked, without coming in contact with the people at all, as 
in the case of the mortgage investigation; or, ifnecessary to do 
so, without asking them the more touchy questions, as in the case 
of the farm and home investigation. It may be that discreet 
special agents could ascertain the amount of recorded debts, 
unprepared with a working list, by making one house to house 
canvass, if they could find at home the persons who could answer 
their questions. While this now seems probable, the ‘‘if” is a 
fatal objection. At any rate, the special agents should be men of 
tact and resources, and familiar with public records and local. 
customs. Such investigations, also, should be connected with 
others as little as possible, and should depend upon efforts in 
various directions. By laying the groundwork of the investigation 
_ with a schedule used in a general enumeration, as was done in the 
farm and home investigation, interesting particulars of description 
of owners, and heads of hiring families, may be secured, such as 
age, sex, race, nativity, occupation, citizenship, and number of 
years in the country, if foreign born. 

In magnitude the two investigations that have been described 
are as large as any entire United States census previous to that of 
1870, and greater than any census previous to the one taken in 
1850. The printing and the mere manual labour of handling the 
blanks that were used, numbering a little over 50,000,000, alone 
constituted an undertaking of great proportions. ‘ 


Results for Real Estate Mortgages. 


Although the report will not be issued until 1894, the tabulation 
completed at the present writing, represents the different conditions 
prevailing in various parts of the country, and permits some interest- 
ing conclusions. But until the tabulation is completed it may not be 
safe to draw conclusions freely. The mortgage movement for ten 
years in sixteen States is exhibited in the following table :— 


, 
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TABLE 2.—The Mortgage Movement of Ten Years in Sixteen States. 




















Years. Number of Mortgages. Amount. 
$ 
Total for sixteen States............ 4,816,193 5,387,696,805 
NY Roc setae crsecsotthenssacsesensoes>s- 335,281 318,066,792 
a ER ae oe SR 6 273,795 389,463,049 
Se i a Un ES 407,545 452,109,189 
DT he ico ee va? ares A 428,194 467,050,540 
OE do SER enn, 0 ee 451,181 488,128,767 
OS ical eee aoe aa 504,376 519,988,354 
SRA ch a 548,436 596,942,585. 
- oases eae 603,354. 713,575,284 
CLIN LO BOR a A O33 70 685,724,222 
Se Ea ale A Ade en eS ee 602,660 756,648,023 





The preceding table includes about half of the mortgages made 
in the United States during the ten years 1880-89, and reveals 
a progressive movement, that has far outstripped the growth of 
population. The increase of real estate value has not kept pace 
_ with the debt, although what the increase of that value has been 
is not known. A better understanding of the increase of this 
debt may be had upon its subdivision into the debt that incumbers 
acre tracts, and that which incumbers lots, as shown in the next 
table :— 


TaBLE 3,.—The Mortgage Movement with reference to Acre Tracts and Lots. 





Mortgages on Acre Tracts. Mortgages on Lots. 





Years. 
Number. Amount, Number. Amount. 




















; $ $ 
Total for 15 States* |2,089,468 1,992,274,084 ]1,688,117 | 2,029,385,284 

















iol 167,591 131,249,899 89,255 94,770,219 | 
an 179,858 | 156,106,233 | 110,598 | 128,186,859 
Dace ra lectsinasseseasved, 192,919 180,179,085 126,393 151,629,845 
SPM Bans 2 os ccesascean> 195,803 188,604,010 137,062 157,115,226 © 
0 | SS eae 201,234 193,864,222 Panst23 162,912,791 
1 ia 226,357 | 206,194,182] 164,550 | 181,015,228 
eS 244,327 230,980,540 193,963 231,266,445 
ip oe Da ant le 241,643 260,777,917 246,682 305,915,799 
3 tek: 218,086 212,700,171 225,282 278,184,798 
1 gt et a 221,650 231,617,825 249,209 338,388,074 





* Pennsylvania omitted. 





It is now apparent that the growth of cities has led to most of 
the increase in mortgage debt, and, if suburban tracts, mining 
lands, and other non-agricultural real estate could be separated 
from the acre tracts, it is probable that the debt connected with 
agriculture would show hardly any increase—almost surely so 
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outside of the States where much public land was acquired by 
farmers during the ten years. 

The existing mortgage debt in the sixteen States amounts to 
$2,520,426,638. Excluding Pennsylvania, where a classification 
by acres and lots could not be made, 48°30 per cent. of the debt 
incumbers acre tracts, and 51°70 per cent. lots. Details for the 
States, and some ratios, are in the following tables :— 


TasLe 4.—NMumber and Amount of Real Estate Mortgages in Force 
lst January, 1890, an Sixteen States. 


























States. Number. Amount. 
$ 
Total for sixteen States _........ 2,354,269 2,520,426,638 
Alabama s. cantante. cce nee 35,3381 39,027,983 
Connecticut jo iieens..: cee 57,996 79,921,071 
Win Oi8 eg ac -c eee ee 297,247 384,299,150 
Eridianiareras.sccct tp ecernceteeess 171,420 110,730,643 
Towals Sits caticus ees 252,539 199,774,171 
KAN GASi055 Soackoovssivashenstaet tinea 298,880 243,146,826 
Maine fret orserecs- cece 58,851 32,627,208 
Massachusetts..............0.se000 178,202 323,277,668 
IMEISSOUIET sc.) cc-sceesersnteesatone ee: 192,028 214,609,772 
INebraskadtatone, ete eee 155,377 - 132,902,322 
New Hampshire.............010+ 25,189 18,968,259 
Oregon? 223.102 e eee ee 22,553 22,928,437 
Pennsylvania ¢....sc-0cocreare 513,403 613,105,802 
Rhode Island (\.o.-a:.00 ee 21,395 36,778,243 
Ven ries dee 5.5).seer cizenshessqeeones 39,470 40,421,396 
WVietraonts cence eee 34,388 27,907,687 





Taste 5.—Number and Amount of Mortgages in Force against 
Acre Tracts and Lots in Fifteen States. 
































Against Acre Tracts. Against Lots. 
States. 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
$ $ 

Total for fifteen States) 996,889 | 921,817,429 | 848,977 | 986,008,407 
Als baa <...cscsnee0es- 27,041 28,762,387 8,290 10,265,596 
Connecticut ............ 12,311 13,176,736 45,685 66,744,335 
LUGE COR ae ae pea 128,986 165,289,112 168,261 219,010,038 
(sa ANA: cc8ss.-.cc ests 106,155 74,553,217 65,265 36,177,426 
WOW R toro octets. 171,441 149,457,144 81,098 50,317,027 
IRANGAS Naser. wees Oia 203,312 174,720,071 95,568 68,426,755 
Maitie- s:2tsretsock 30,985 14,150,646 27,866 18,476,562 
Massachusetts ........ 33,385 42,441,247 144,817 280,836,421 
Missourites ee 103,161 IO1,7 18,625 88,867 112,891,147 
Nebraskie tio...faees 107,175 90,506,968 48,202 4253955354 
New Hampshire ... 14,557 9,430,640 10,632 955375719 
Oregonaee 2a oe 16,250 15,983,361 6,303 6,945,07 
Rhode Island ........ 2,640 55262,243 18,755 31,516,000 
Tennessee ...........0000. 17,196 16,425,144 22,274 23,996,252 
‘Vermont ses...) eae 22,294, 19,439,988 12,094 8,467,699 
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Tas.Ee 6.—Number of Acres and Lots incumbered by Mortgages in Force 
in Fifteen States. 








States. Acres. Lots. 
Total for fifteen States ............ 104,525,202 1,377,660 

PAP ANI rt setae owes sacs vest 5,997,613 14,189 
ae CEECH Dai actes 95 shnsvar- o» 005s 440,360 40,4.16 
MOO OR ol. | 10,660,987 286,548 
DS nh er! 6,822,499 945239 
A te pea vaccine | 16,307,145 163,674 
Pei ee. 5s | 26,577,522 265,341 

s TEC re et arc iets sc rscreveensees 4,092,296 28,989 
Massachusetts.............scece 920,313 132,683 

1 EC TY gt 0) ns 10,159,021 1555441 
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OCS ESIAING ccecscnassscesecnonosees 96,546 30,815 

AS TIGERS oh ote ee 3,018,045 32,896 
PVISRUNOIEG cor aiaceiteenncesoss scenes 1,667,602 12,242 























TABLE 7.—fRatios to Number of Assessed Acres and Lots, Value and 
Population in Stxteen States. 
































Percentage Percentage of 
of Number Mortgaged of | Debt in Force against | Per Capita 
States. “Cee esertaan Dei oesene ted Value | Mortgage 
of the Debt. 
For Acres. For Lots. Mortgaged Acres. 

$ 
Reo che sane sevavinwou cane: 36°33 23°97 43°05 95 

BRE DEUIIAY scan cnecucct-oncses. 21°63 — 53°52 ~ 
Connecticut. ................ 17°70 — — 107 
BN OES oo ails acanansssnecnss 30°78 26°14 43°13 100 
MEAT. 3as5.02-.000sessconees 30°38 — 30°58 51 
ICG sooo vine rcttace sae: 46°95 38°25 104 
DEMOED cio cesgiyieoanne: 61°56 21°24 47°53 170 
USO a ee — = 49 
Massachusetts ............ 20°49 — — 144 
METAB OUTE. .sccs00.c0cese0s0e0. 25°41 28°98 58°31 80 
PERSIA. fo csnc.ississedsss. 58°13 20°41 44°4:7 126 
New Hampshire ........ — — — 50 
REPRO a agecevsnvedisce reas 31°69 — 32°58 73 
Pennsylvania................ — — 117 
Rhode Island_............ — — — 106 
Tennessee ...../.....:..000..: 11°65 — 50°02 23 
|) TG ae 31°86 — — 84 








Alabama and Tennessee 
South among these States. In the other Southern States, there has 
been no such industrial and urban development within recent years 
as there has been in these two, and it may be expected that the 
ratios exhibited for the latter are larger than the ratios that will 


be found in the others. 


are 


the only representatives of the 


Compared with other parts of the United 


States, the South is somewhat of a stranger to real estate mort- 
gages, owing to low values, deficient enterprise, the excessive 
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production of cotton, and the tenant and crop hen systems. In 
Alabama 37°90 per cent. of the existing mortgage debt is on real 
estate in one mining and manufacturing county; in Tennessee 
67°19 per cent. is in four of the more active and populous counties. 
In the South, debt burden is more especially felt in the crop liens, 
which nearly equal the value of the entire cotton and tobacco 
crops, and which are estimated to have amounted to about 
$3 50,000,000 in 1890. 

In the West the making of a real estate mortgage is a common 
neighbourhood affair. Mortgages have supplied a large proportion 
of the agricultural capital employed by settlers in the newer parts, 
and have contributed much to urban growth, besides being a 
consequence of such growth. Too much analysis is required for 
the space at command, and too many comparisons and descriptions 
of cities, counties, and States, to characterise in detail the great 
mortgage debt shown in the preceding tables. Perhaps the best 
that can be done within the limits of brevity is to show why this. 
debt was incurred in the counties in some of these States where 
the objects of the debt were ascertained, Fairly representative 
States and counties are selected. 


TaBLE 8.—Objects of Real Estate Mortgage Debt in selected Counties, 
by Percentages. 



































Purchase mae aporeeane Total 
States and Counties. of Real Estate Business, eee 
Real atate: and and Personal | Existing Debt. 
Improvements. Property. 

Total for 17 counties........ 58°38 83°29 94°31 93,576,578. 
Alabama— 

GFT GONO Mirscsstatiadcrennere 47-97 55°74 71:16 159,831 

J Oi eYSON, ...s0ccnce creme 67°29 92732 95°95 14,792,189 
Dlinois— 

BUBEAU ised eee 62°16 48°29 85°39 4,766,139. 

SOQ UGS das cae (atk 92°25 95°93 4,368,311 

SE ASCT \.., cre otsesoasco marten 52°66 66°82 86°46 500,271 

OM Orman. ccostatcu ree 60°10 98°59 92°16 2,669,183. 
Kansas— ’ 

FOB RUIAT 6.5 500+.sesseveeaeneee 30°80 - 51°96 | 69°62 1,099,223 

SPCILETSOM hate eee 65°34 97°O2 95°79 1,317,029 

ITC OlA Whe. aie eee 47°02 . 69°59 88°26 1,692,940: 

VOU Pte 50°43 69°69 87°82 — 3 Ad at3 3 

Pawiee.” coknence ree 50°10 (eee: 89°70 1,578,666. 
Massachusetts— 

Frankling, y..c. cnc 55°68 81°74 92°48 3,144,678 

Hampdoneers..eieaaee 55°97 88°20 96:09 . 19,547,915 
Pennsylvania— 

Chester settee ae 69°18 87°56 98-08 13,974,859 

Lackawanna  ..s......s000.. 33°06 pf lek 93°57 -11,223,173 

Te Pan On ied cnet 69°16 89°64 98°04 4,108,313 

Washingtou i.....00... 57°01 45°43 93°85 5,191,725 
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** Personal property,” used as one of the terms of classification, 
“includes farm machines, domestic animals, vehicles, merchants’ 
goods and the like, and does not include such articles as are 
ordinarily understood to be farm and family supplies, nor 
medicines, food, clothing, and so forth. In the practical work 
of classification the distinction was more easily made than can be 
described; the underlying purpose was to exclude necessaries and 
articles soon to be consumed. Among the classes adopted by the 
Census Office and not reproduced in this table are combinations of 
the objects mentioned with others not here mentioned. For 
instance, a mortgage made to enable the debtor to buy cattle and 
to discharge his indebtedness to a merchant for food, clothing, 
&ec., is not included in the table. Combinations of objects are 
bewildering in the newer parts of the country, and the office was 
afraid of the difficulty of apportioning the debt to the various 
objects. Therefore, the preceding percentages are too small, but 
generally not considerably so. 

When an attempt is made to interpret mortgage debt by its 
purposes, a wide field is opened for discussion, but little of which 
ean be indulged in here. These are psychological statistics, calling 
for an analysis of conflicting motives and, in the ultimate discus- 
sion, leading to the questions of free will and psychical necessity. 
Within the confines of popular language, it may be said that real 
estate mortgage debt in the United States is mostly free from 
compulsion. It is not generally a debt which in its origin in- 
dicates a deterioration of individual welfare. There is acquired an 
equivalent of enduring wealth, or, if not, then wealth enduring 
sufficiently to be replaced in its use. In their inception mortgages 
are a means of the distribution of the use and enjoyment of 
wealth. 

But the fate of the debtors is another question. This has 
gone into politics and has implicated the protective tariff, the gold 
‘standard of value and various matters of legislation and want of 
legislation—indeed, matters beyond the power of the Acts of 
Congress have had their effects, such as deficient rainfall, crop 
destroying insects, agricultural overproduction, crazy speculation 
in real estate values, the want of reasonable foresight on the part 
of debtors and their lack of thriving ability in the management of 
more wealth than they can earn and save. _ 

At one time there was considerable dissatisfaction in a powerful 
association of farmers, because the Census Office had not under- 
taken by statistical methods to prove that calamitous conditions 
are evidenced by the experience of mortgage debtors. Within the 
limits of foreclosures, the attempt might have been made, had 
Congress appropriated another million dollars for expenses. In 
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TABLE 9.—Average Rates of Interest on Real Estate Mortgages for Ten Years in 


Aver- | 1880, 1881.| 1882.} 1883.| 1884.) 1885.| 1886.) 1887.) 1888.| 188 : 
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two States, however, bureaus of labor statistics ascertained the 
number of foreclosures in one year on acre tracts of land— 
Illinois for 1887 and New Jersey for 1888—and these were found 
to be 0°77 per cent. of the number of farms cultivated by owners 
in Illinois, and o*78 per cent. in New Jersey. The comparison is 
perhaps fairer than it would be if made with the total number of 
owned and hired farms. At any rate the occupation death-rate of 
farmers in these two States is less than that of persons, partner- 
ships and corporations engaged in financial, mercantile and manu- 


facturing occupations, whose occupation death-rate is about 1 per 


cent, annually, if insolvents alone are included, or about 10 or 11 
per cent., if solvents and insolvents are included. 

While difficult to ascertain, the rate of terest on real estate 
mortgages has probably declined less than 1 per cent. in the 
United States during the ten years beginning with 1880, Annual 
averages as ascertained for sixteen States are shown in the table 
that follows :— 


Sixteen States. 


























— Pay oc Oe xe, 


a anak =. s « 


“ 
“~ 


a 
1 
| 


. 





States. age. 

Total for sixteen States...) 6°82) 7°07| 6°84] 6°78] 6°80} 6°86] 6°91] 6°91} 6°93| 6°68 | 6°60 
Algbamie erirncecnseceete 8°30 | 9°16 | 8:94] 8°95 | 8:96} 8°64] 9°07) 8°72] 7'58| 7°97 
Connecticut ............... 5°69| 5°91 | 5°77| 5°76 | 5°74] 5°77! S71) 5°55) 5°62) 5°62 
Tinggi scnaecere 6°78 | 7°39| 696| 6°77| 6°84] 6°92 | 687| 6°69 6°67 | 6°68 
ncdiansaee cae deca. 6°88 | 7°13 | 6°86] 6°84] 687] 6°97| 7:03| 6°94| 681} 6°84 
LOWa Wisc es ce 7°74) 8:29] 7:94] 7°80| 7°73) 7°71| 7°83] 7°68) 759] 7°62 
Kanisaaaetyc te pects: 8°83 9°47] 9°20] 8°98] 8:97] 8°89| 8°86] 8°86} 871} 8°80 
Maine poate sei. 6°15 | 6°27| G11] 6°13] 616] 6°18] 616) 615 | 613) 613 
Massachusetts... 5°51| 6°06 | 5°80] 5°63 | 5°63| 5°56] 5°48] 5°29] 5°37] 5°47 
Missourigre 2 280%..15 7°80 | 8°39| 811] 7°97] 7°96] 8°01 | 8:02} 7°81] 771} 7°61 
Nebraskase ease 8°38 | 8°82] 8°83] 8:42] 8°41] 8°38 8°64] 8°50} 8°34] 3°28 
New Hampshire ........) 5°98] 5°99| 5:97] 5°99] 5°98] 5°98] 5°99) 5°97| 5°96] 5°98 
Oxrecon erties dete 9°63 |10°71 | 9°85| 9°57| 9°52} 9°62 | 9°69| 9°64] 9°38} 9°52 
Pennsylvania ...........000+ 5°67 | 5°87| 5°77| 5°72| 5°70| 5°76| 5°70} 5°62) 5°64) 5°44 
Rhode Island ................ 5°76 | 6°23 | 5°74) 5°77| 5°85| 5°82] 5°69} 5°60) 5°68) 5°71 
PCTINESSES. “Ltnostepasstr ion 6:00 | 6°01 | 6°01] 6°00] 6°02] 6°00} 6°00} 6°00} 5°99} 6°00 
Vermonts.e eo 5°96 | 5°81| 5°99] 5°99| 5°99| 5°98| 5°97| 5°99] 6:00! 5°99 
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Slightly higher rates were generally found in mortgages on acre 
tracts than in mortgages on lots, except in some of the newer 
parts of the country, where speculation in town lots has involved 
more risk than agriculture has. The varied rates found among 
the different regions are due to differences of risk, of local custom 
and of number of lenders, more than to a relation between the 
demand for loan wealth and the amount of its supply. 

In its general results the investigation of real estate mortgages 
has shown a relationship between mortgage activity and the 
development of business and cities. There may have been much 
miscalculation in the ventures of the debtors, but for this mort- 
gages, were not responsible. Behind the purposes of the indebted- 
ness however remains the question whether a possibly increasing 
relative concentration of wealth is not ultimately the cause of much 

of the indebtedness, but the question can hardly be answered by 
more than inferences, and not without an extension of statistical 
inquiries. 

Since the indebtedness and the number of debtors probably 
more than doubled within ten years, while population increased 
about one-fourth, and wealth one-half, and since the debt was 
mostly incurred to secure purchase price and to pay for improve- 
ments, is it not inferable that the real estate purchasers and 
improvers of 1880 were more able to make full payment than those 
of 1889? If so, is the inference to be explained by saying that the 
value of the individual purchases and improvements has increased, 
or that a relatively larger poorer class of men ventured to purchase 
and improve in 1889 than in 1880? And if a poorer class, has it 
been augmented by a concentration of wealth which has compelled 
purchasers and improvers more generally to mortgage ; or does it 
indicate a diffusion of wealth, which has raised up a relatively 
larger class of men who, with the aid of mortgages, have been able 
to buy real estate and to erect buildings? The answers require 
more information than is at hand; but until sufficient information 
is obtained, the suspicion will remain that individual wealth has 
declined in relation to the values of land holdings and buildings. 


Results of Investigation of Farm and Home Proprietorship. 


For thirteen States and the District of Columbia, representing 
the various parts of the United States, except the Pacific coast, the 
tabulation has been completed. In these civil divisions there are 
2,913,959 families, which are 22°96 per cent. of the families of the 
Union; 32°70 per cent. of the 2,913,959 families cultivate farms, 
and 67°30 per cent. occupy homes. The percentages in the 


following table express proportions of the classes described :— 
212 
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TasLE 10.—Percentage of Families Occupying Owned and Hired and 
Free and Incumbered Farms and Homes for Fourteen States. 


For Farms AND HoMmEs. 





Percentage of Families } Percentage of Families 





ae ; Owning Free and Owning Free and 
of Families Owning Incumbered of Total 
oh Incumbered of Total Owning 
States. and Hiring. Owning Families. and Hiring Families. 
eh ett Incum- Incum- 
Owning. | Hiring. Free. hereds Free. warud: 

















Total for fourteen States| 42°78 | 57°27 | 71°98 | 28°02 | 80°76 11:97 








Connecticut ................ 41°58 | 58°42 | 58°65 Al 35 24°39 17°19 
District of Columbia..| 25°53 | 74°47 | 76°42 23°58 19°51 6°02 
ROOT G1A Hafecnsapascacevenveaes 31°43 | 68°57 | 96°82 3°18 30°43 1°00 
Towa Vane ence aes 63°18 | 36°82 | 57°60 42°40 36°39 26°79 
Maino cpt ees: 66°35 | 33°65 | 78°23 2 ey 51:90 14°45 
Maryland ..:.i.c1-n.0.0: 38°19 | 61°81 | 72°90 | 2710 | 27°84 | 10°35 
Massachusetts ............ 36°49 | 63°51 | 62°15 37°85 22°68 13°81 
IM onptanist acess. reeeseae 53°75 | 46°25 | 86°44 13°56. |. 46°46 7°29 
New Hampshire ........ 55°89 | 4411 | 76°57 25°45 42°79 13°10 
New Jersey ...-t:scse00es: 35°66 | 64°34 | 5416 45°84 19°31 16° SR i 
Rhode Island. ............ 29°62 | 70°38 | 65°87 34°13 19°51 IO‘LI 
South Carolina............ 28°77 | 9122 Le ezay 9°53 26°60 2°17 
Tennessee .............000000 45°00 | 55°00 |. 96°13 3°87, 48°26 1°74 
Vermont , ciqwaschs-cssn 61°40 | 38°60 | 58°82 41°18 36°11 25°29 








For Farms. 


Total for fourteen States| 61°84 | 38°16 | 74°09 25°91 | 45°82 | 16:02 








Connecticut .....sds-c0000- 82°32 | 17°68 | 68°90 21°10 56°72 25°60 
District of Columbia..) 62°53 | 37°47 | 95°87 4°13 59°95 2°58 
POOPIA fo. eosess eae 41°90 | 5810 | 96°62 3°38 40°48 1°42 
LOW Bist csrancath-<dodh..dtuee 70°43 | 29°57 | 46°71 53°29 32°90 37°53 
ain oat ames 92°38 762 1) eos 22°09 71:97 20°41 
UAV aIIC (sera, soos ier 62°77 | 37°23 | 69m9 30°01 43°93 18°84 
Massachusetts ............ 84°94 | 15°06 69°54 30°46 59°07 25°87 
LOT ItATIA YNice ced soses el. 86°60 | 13°40 | 8442 15°58 73°11 13°49 
New Hampshire ........ 89°08 | 10°92 | 78°21 2176 69°67 19°41 
New Jersey .........0.0000. 67°89) 32°r rep bt C2 48°91 34°69 3320 
Rhode Island. ............ 75°00 | 25°00 | 80°95 19°05 60°71 14°29 
South Carolina............ 38°51 | 61°49 | 92°00 8°00 35°43 3°08 
PEBTITICSBOO s.cis.ccterctceestt 58°12 | 41°88 | 96°79 cee 56°25 1°87 
WErim0U be o:5:..0eoe et 82°38 | 17°62 | 55°65 44°35 45°85 36°53 





For Homes. 


Total for fourteen States | 88°45 | 66°55 | '70°:08 29:92 | 23°44 10:01 


———— 








Connecticut... 33°85 | 66°15 | 53°93 46°07 18°26 15°59 
District of Columbia. | 25°20 | 74°80 | 75°99 24°01 19°15 6°05 
COT 1a, Veneta were 21°00 | “49°00 [ 97°22 2°78 20°41 0°59 
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TaBLE 10.—Percentage of Families Occupying Farms and Homes—Contd. 





Percentage of Families { Percentage of Families 























Percentage ; ; 
of Families Owning | , Owning Free and | 7 Oinbeed of Total 
re neumbered of Total Owning 

States. pad Hiring. Owning Families. and Hiring Families. 

Owning.| Hiring. Free. re key Free. ae 

HOW teeter sscs execs 55°04 | 44°96 | 73°24 26°76 40°31 14°43 
USING BE ocr aren rvetenes! 48°02 | 51°98 | 78°66 2134 [eS e 10"35 
Vary LAM, ctcsvisorences cies 31°87 | 68:13 | 74°37 25°63 23°70 | | 8*147 
Massachusetts ............ 32°72 | 67°28 | 60°67 39°33 19°85 12°87 
Monta ae eee. ccd 43°70 | 56°30 | 87°66 12°34 | 38°31 5°39 
New Hampshire ........ 39:27 | 60°73 | 74°70 25°30 29°33 9°94 
INGW J OTSCY aheis.cecsdvsee. 31°93 | 68:07 | 54°92 45°08 17°54 14°39 
Rhode Island. ............ 26°03 | 73°97 62°44 34°56 16°25 9°78 
South Carolina............ 17793; 82°07 | 93°57 6°43 16°78 ips i 
EDOTIN CGS COP ancet ne osk sack oc 28°98 | 71°02 | 94°52 5°48 27°39 1°59 
WEYMONE® teccscccceee| 45°61 | 54°39 | 63°11 36°89 28°79 16°82 





For Homss In Towns AND CITIES OF 8,000 TO 
100,000 PEOPLE. 


Total for thirteen States | 29°99 | '70°01 | 61°35 | 38°65 | 18°40 11°59 








aa ef | SS, 


Connecticut .........00000. 28°70 | 71°30 | 48°59 51°41 13°94, 14°76 
CROP ONT rasa], cnsagesssncesss 19°74 | 80°26 | 94°54 5°46 18°66 1°08 
OW act berctat an deledbotevs. 45°32 | 54°68 | 64°52 35°48 29°24 16°08 
INP RAVIO Sure rocpcresea sess ence soa> 36°23 | 63°77 | 81°73 18°27 29°61 6°62, 
MEANY IATIC fede csscstecseale ce 38°46 | 61°54 | 67°01 32°99 25°77 12°69 
Massachusetts ............ 31:25 | 68°75 | 55°71 44°29 1741 | 13°84 
PPL OVER 1.052) v42echeesne33 31°71 | 68°29 | 69°74 30°26 22°11 9°60 
New Hampshire ........ 29°02 | 70°98 | 75°28 24°72 21°84: 7°18 
New Jersey... Dia 7281 We OLiais (rg 8.93 13°94 1325 
Rhode Island .............. 27°04 | 72°96 | 57°80 42°20 15°63 11°41 
South Carolina............ 21°62 | 78°38 | 88:08 11°92 19:04 2°58 
TENNESSEE ......ceceeeeererees 20°28 | 79°72 | 91°48 8°52 18°55 1B) 
SV OPTAONG Gacicecssseccecesnees 41:95 | 58°05 | 53°82 46°18 22°58 Tova7 





For Homes IN CITIES OF MORE THAN 100,000 PEOPLE. 











- Total for five States........ 22:07 | 77°98 | 67°25 | 32°75 | 14°84 7°23 
District of Columbia | 25°20 | 74°80 | 75°99 24°01 19°15 6:05 
(UE Tog i ie een 26°06 | 73°94 | 75°62 24°38 19°71 6°35 
Massachusetts ............ 18°43 | 81°57 | 61718 38°82 11:27 7°16 
New Jersey : ............. 20°51.| 79°49 | 57°07 42°93 ACAD 8°80 


Rhode Island ............ 20°74 | 79°26 | 62°01 37°99 12°86 7°88 
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TABLE 10.—Percentage of Families Occupying Farms and Homes—Contd. 


For Homes OvTsIpDE oF TOWNS AND CITIES OF MORE THAN 8,000 PEOPLE. 





Percentage of Families }| Percentage of Families 


Owning Free and Owning Free and 
Incumbered of Total | T™°umbered of Total 


Percentage 
of Families Owning 























and Hiring. Owning Famili Penn <1 
States. wning Families. and-Hiring Families. 
Owning. | Hiring. Free. roo Free. peer: 
Total for thirteen States| 89°40 | 60°60 | '74°94 | 25°06 | 29°52 9°88 
Connecticut .........c60.. 41°05 | 58°95 59°15 40°85 16°77 
GeOr gtd Saieattiscebepr 21°38 | 78°62 | 97°97 2°03 0°43 
LOWS [inte ei 59°13 | 40°87 | 76°06 23°94 14°15 
Maine 3:6 pie. 2 53°11 | 46°89 | 77°75 2228 11°82 
Maryland: s5.c.s..sccsescaps0: 38°64 | 61°36 | 73°96 26°04 10°06 
Massachusetts ............ 45°76 | 54:24 | 66°81 33°19 15°19 
Montana (2h. 47°14 | 52°86] 9111 8°89 4°19 
New Hampshire ........ 45°00 | 55°00 | 74°49 25°51 11°48 
New Jersey is..:5...n3.. 43°25 | 56°75 | 5611 43°89 18°98 
Rhode Island ............ 35°96 | 64:04 | 70°54 29°46 10°59 
South Carolina............ 17:28 | 82°72 | 94°78 5°22 0°90 
Tennessee ..............0000. 32°24 | 67°76 95°24 4°76 1°53 
PW ETINOU Gy  ugros sche meee 46°13 | 53°87 | 64°30 35°70 16°47 











It is probable that a little less than half of the families of the 
United States own their habitations. This is indicated by the 
average of a representative combination of States. A priori con- 
clusions were at variance with these results. It was supposed that in 
a country where land is plentiful and cheap, its transfer unimpeded 
and its market active, most of the families must be owners of their 


habitations. To show how frequently land is bought, attention © 


may be directed to Hampden county, Massachusetts, an old county 
with a population of 135,713, and with manufactures predominant. 
The transfers of real estate by unconditional deeds in the year 
1889, averaged 1 to 8°93 of the families of 1890, and in the ten 
years 1880-89 they averaged 1 to 1°03 of the families of 1885; 
yet 66°28 per cent. of the families of the county hire their habita- 
tions. Some counties would show higher ratios and others lower 
ones, but in nearly all of them real estate is not less easily bought. 

Evidences of well-being, so apparent in the United States, were 
opposed to such conclusions as have been established by the Census 
Office, and these evidences combined with the freedom with which 
land may be bought, call for an attempt to reconcile the probability 


with the fact. Our inherited love of home, our literature, our 


sentiments, our traditional dislike of tenancy, will throw doubt 
upon any explanation that will be offered, except that of poverty. 
As will subsequently be shown, poverty, relative to farm and home 


“4 
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values, is largely the reason why tenancy is proportionally so 
great, but there are other explanations of considerable importance. 
European travellers in the United States speak of the unrest that 
they notice, but which is too common to be noticed by the inhabi- 
tants. The varied and numerous opportunities of a large and 
rapidly developing country, made known through habits of travel, 
reading and writing, induce a prevalent migration, which is the 
more readily undertaken when the means of transportation are 
cheap and convenient. Apparently the people possess weak local 
attachments ; migration seems to be a matter of better prospects, 
and these are readily, often illusively and vaguely, discovered. 
After migration, home ownership is not desirable until permanent 
interests have been established. 

The possible necessity of migration is another reason why 
habitations are not owned. Home ownership is an anchor against 
migration, and with many persons employment is too uncertain to 
make it advisable to tie to such an anchor. There is some loss of 
independence in dealing with an employer if a working man or 
even a college professor owns his home. 

Then again a high and more ambitious style of living stands 
in the way of home owning. LHarnings are quite as likely to be 
expended for living as for the purchase of a home, and practically 
the superior gratification of the preference is not questioned, 
although sentimentally it is questioned. In connection with this 
it may be allowable to quote from an article by the writer, pub- 
lished in the “‘ North American Review ” for January, 1893 :— 

‘In comparing the two classes of owning and hiring families 
“* with each other, it may be that the units are unlike; in counting 
“*an owned against a hired home, it may be that greater weight in 
“the comparison is given to the owned cabin of the negro labourer 
‘than to the vastly more comfortable and pretentious hired dwell- 
“ing of the merchant or lawyer. The families in a State in which 
“the proportion of hiring families is great may be much more 
_ “happily situated than the families in a State where the propor- 
“tion is much less. Even if the values of the farms and homes 
*“occupied by the two classes of families were known, still there 
“might be the qualification that, notwithstanding values, residence 
“in hired homes in some regions is accompanied by greater welfare 
“and happiness than are found in owned homes in other regions. 

“‘In other respects also these statistics somewhat misrepresent 
“the people in regard to welfare and social condition. It does not 
‘‘ follow that a tenant family, because of tenancy, is not well cared 
“for and in the receipt of an income sufficient for comfort and 
“even many enjoyments and luxuries. Nor does it follow that a 
“tenant family is unable to own a home, especially under mort- 
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‘< cage, because of poverty, although this may be the inference in 
‘the case of the farm hiring families.” 

That tenancy has lately been increasing in the United States is 
probable; in the case of farms it is certain. The census of 1880 
ascertained the proprietorship of farms, with the farm as the 
statistical unit. Owing to differences of scope and classification, 
the farm units of that census may not be compared with the farm 
family units of 1890 with entire fairness; yet the general character 
of the comparison can hardly be contested. The comparison stands. 
thus :— 


TABLE 11.—Farm Tenancy, 1880 and 1890. 











Percentage Percentage 
States. of Hired Farms, | of Farm Hiring j; 
1880 Families, 1890. 
Total for fourteen States ............ 28°78 38°16 
Connecticut os -sccanstgeeen cae 10°22 17°68 
District of Columbia................ 38°16 3749 
Georgia: .ijccscsyestisr, ao eee 44°85 58°10 
LOWE: 7 spnccicassssaannsdstonireaens senanede 23°83 20°69 
MAIN is:0:ictasssp ce rccessst eee 4°32 7562 
Maryland 9.2. scras--css ener e 30°95 37°23 
Massachusetts...........ssssseesceseenes 8:18 15°06 
Montana’; ct acca teens 5:27 13°40 
New Hampshire..........s.csser0e0- 8:13 10°92 
New Jersey -...cssssessassccneuereeecetes 2460 321% 
Rhode Islandwinicu acute mew 19°88 25°00 
South Carolina cca aeons 50°31 61°49 
TOHNESEOO:  .:.c-1csecnete reper 34°53 41°88 
Vermont <i 23...1:ccaceh Bh tabeee 13°41 17°62 





In connection with this table it may be stated that in the 
States mentioned the number of farm owning families in 1890 was 
589,231, or 4°63 per cent. less than the number of owned farms in 
1880, which was 617,854, and that the number of farm hiring 
families in 1890 was 363,526, or 45°62 per cent. greater than the 
number of hired farms in 1880, which was 249,647. Whatever 
error there is in the comparison is probably due to the failure of 
the enumerators to report all of the hired farms in 1880. 

While farm ownership is preferable to tenancy, it should be 
borne in mind that most of the native farm tenants have risen 
from the status of farm labourers, and that the others are recently 
arrived immigrants from Europe. The loss to the farm is the 
reluctance of the owner to cultivate it and his migration to the 
town. It is a question whose answer is not certain whether the 
gain to the tenant and to the town jis, after all, a sie gain as. 
against the loss to the farm. 
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Farm cultivation by tenants is everywhere regarded in the 
United States as inferior to cultivation by owners. The tenancies 
are generally those that are known to the common law as tenancies 
at will, and endure only from year to year. The tenants see their 
opportunities to gain by exploitation, and have a large liberty to 
do so. They shift from farm to farm, sometimes tenants and 
sometimes labourers, and in the South live on the prospects of the 
next crop until it is harvested, by means of advances from 
merchants. Tenant cultivation, as it is practised North and South, 
is recognised as a step in farm decadence. 

Whether home tenancy is relatively increasing can only. be 
inferred. The higher percentage of home tenancy in towns and 
cities of 8,000 people and over than outside of them may be noticed 
in Table 10. The towns and cities of this class in the United 
States contained 12°49 per cent. of the population in 1850, 22°57 
per cent. in 1880, and 29°20 per cent. in 1890. The percentage 
has been increasing since the first census, in 1790, and is likely to 
increase during an indefinite future. Whether there is a decreasing 
tenancy outside of such towns and cities sufficient to overbalance, 
or even to balance, the increase within them, is not known, but 
it is improbable, although the percentage of decrease of tenancy 
outside of them need not be great in order to produce a general 
increase of home ownership throughout the population at large. 

How far the ownership of incumbered farms and homes is 
affected by the debt is shown in the following table :— 


TABLE 12.—Percentage of Incumbrance of Value for Owned and 


Incumbered Farms and Homes in Fourteen States. 




















States. Total. For Farms. For Homes. 
Total for fourteen States ........ 39°97 37°09 42°27 
RSMIECTCU Gy... i:c2cscssviceissseoses 42°64: 40°64 43°14, 
District of Columbia ............ 34°56 32°78 34°57 
ca caeeayrin it earpsnasel-s 42°16 41°89 42°59 
5” RCS oe ae enn 33°27 33°29 33°17 
LS an 36:95 36°68 37°24 
1 ee 39°19 38°49 39°94: 
Massachusetts...........0..:cs0s00e- 44°68 41°88 45°03 
BPMN ELLY. 45h 005.1cssssctiesseseocessace 33°69 31°69 36°08 
New Hampshire.................... 37°84 33°44 37°35 
VOW OTSOVs csc .bsi.csceccsessioonse: 44°95 49°64 43°35 
“0 IG 44°16 42°59 44°31 
South Carolina. .................+. 49°23 50°24. 46°86 
AOC 88 coos csc eiiessv sess 42°09 40°13 44°63 


PORE ean corgs tees sc cayecaces.>. 40°21 41°76 37°20 
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Disagreement between the farm ratio of debt to value in this 
investigation, and the acre tract ratio in the investigation of real 
estate mortgages is inevitable. The farm values were ascertained 
by accepting the opinion of owners in the North, and of county 
officers, generally, in the South, each farm being the subject of a 
separate estimate. But in the case of acre tracts, the tax assessors’ 
valuation of all of the taxed acre tracts in each county, including 
improvements, was increased by an allowance for undervaluation 
made in accordance with a general concensus of opinion derived 
from reports received from public officers and.men most familiar 
with the supposed undervaluation. The estimated true value of 
the taxed acre tracts in a State having been thus established, their 
average value was given to the mortgaged acres. Such a crude 
process was the only available one, and it seems to have produced 
somewhat lower farm valuations than were derived from the 
farmers themselves ; or it may be that acre tracts not included in 
mortgaged farms cultivated by owners are more heavily incumbered 
than those fayms are. It may be presumed that farmersare likely — 
to overvalue their farms when they can do so without the know- 
ledge of assessors, and that disinterested persons have a more 
accurate opinion. At the same time any conclusions derived from 
assessors’ valuations in the United States, no matter by what 
process, can be no better than rough approximations to the facts. 
Yet the different valuations of the two investigations are not so 
divergent as to call for the rejection of either or both of them. 

The amounts of the farm and home values and incumbrances, 
and the actual rates of interest, are classified in the tabulation 
of the Census Office, but, for want of space, only averages are 
presented in the following tables :— 


TABLE 13.—Average Value, Incumbrance, Annual Interest Charge and 
Raie of Interest for Farms and Homes occupied by Owners and 
Incumbered for Fourteen States. 


For FARMS AND HoMEs. 


















































Average Value Average Average Average 
S of each Incumbrance | Annual Interest | Annual Rate 
tates. Charge on 
Incumbered on each each Farm or of 
Farm or Home. | Farm or Home. Home. Interest. 
) 3 $ $ 
Total for fourteen States 3,378 1,350 83 6°17 
Connecticut... 3,734 1,592 87 5°47 
District of Columbia .... 7,047 2,436 146 5°99 
Geoteiadice ue 1,852 781 64 8°16 
Towa Bibssssiss, na dcre vices 3,452 1,148 85 7°42 
WETS ek Rene Speers 1,608 594 37 6°17 
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TABLE 13.—Average Value, éc., for Farms and Homes occupied—Contd. 























Average Value Average Average Average 
: of each Incumbrance | Annual Interest | annual Rate 
Hart Incumbered * on each et hls f 
each Farm or . 
Farm or Home. | Farm or Home. Home. Interest. 
$ $ $ 
PVE EV IETIOY © scessesvescesssens-s 3,056 1,197 70 5°82 
“Massachusetts ............ 3,878 1,733 95 5°49 
PACA 2, ccs coer eo nas sp rsgn> 4,484: 1,511 166 10°97 
New Hampshivre............ 2,140 810 48 5°92 
BN CW 1) CEBOY <toccccercanatrnoss: 4,052 1,821 103 5°64 
Rhode Island............... 4,142 1,829 106 5°78 
South Carolina. ............ 1,978 974 82 8°46 
Tennessee ..ssreccceseseeeees 1,739 432 45 6°20 
BY BE UIOIG yaavecostzssnacees cass: 2,261 909 54. 5°90 





For Farms. : 


























Total for fourteen States 3,420 1,269 85 6°72 
Connecticut baperres. 3,115 1,266 70 Rene 
District of Columbia .... 5,278 15720 104 6°00 

BOTCON LIS 8 SoescatetssncRessaxs. - 1,627 681 57 8°33 
MG reer ee) cnc neti Ansan 3,964: 1,319 97 7°36 
MEAT oe fad cnxok sss secantens}-: 1,449 532 33 6°26 
BEMAE VIRTOGS, ch osaigraincess. 4,251 1,636 95 5°79 

Massachusetts _............ 3,158 1323 74 5°58 
ECT ARTE a 5,624 E7452 195 10°97 
New Hampshivre............ 1,940 746 44 5°91 
UNGw J OTsey............0.000.-. 4,891 254.28 138 5°69 
Rhode Island................ 3,581 pes a 89 5°82 
South Carolina, ............ 1,851 930 80 8°57 
POTNOSSCE  secosesseosaserciees 1,663 667 4] (Gia 
BR SMTONG sasciidiscsssspekvsccoes 2,405 1,004 59 5°88 





For Homes. 














‘Total for fourteen States | 3,346 1,414 82 5°78 
. Connecticut  ..........00.. 3,926 1,694 92 5°45 
District of Columbia... 7,054 243 O00 ul 146 5°99 
MRMERC BTN «006.05 thassctcese 2,396 1,020 80 7°89 
REMMI otyo5 aces tabs. cosi6.: 1,987 659 BL a4 
DARE ius cnsssccdbassscconens 1,830 681 Al 6°06 
hs 1G Ma ae 2,346 937 55 5°85 
Massachusetts ............ 3,990 13704 98 5°48 
WUON S1 3,612 $303.1 143 10°97 
New Hampshire ........... 2,336 873 52 5°92 
Now. Jersey....sesssccceece 3,829 1,660 93 5°62 
Rhode Island...............+. 4,207 1,864 108 5°78 
South Carolina ............ 2,356 1,104 90 8°17 
TENNESSEE ....sseereeseseeeee: 1,847 824 51 6°20 
REO osecisdeeheiilsesee. 2,026 754 45 5°94 
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TABLE 13.—Average Value, &c., for Farms and Homes occupied—Contd. 


For Homes In TOWNS AND CITIES OF 8,000 TO 100,000 PEOPLE. 
























































Average Value Average Average Average 
of each Incumbrance soe eee Annual Kate 
SMe Incumbered on each Sack Pachtcn i a 
Farm or Home. | Farm or Home. - Home. Interest. 
$ $ $ 

Total for thirteen States 4,003 1,716 98 571 
Connecticut  s.cc0.....200+. 4,903 2137 115 5°38 
Georgia eee nee 3,188 1,262 97 Tees 
LOWa ise atten: 2,710 913 68 7°45 
Maine cevtec che cniecte nee. 2,812 1,106 65 5°92 
Maryland xosescee. 2,855 1,057 60 5°65 
Massachusetts............... 4,167 1,855 102 Bae, 
Montana vanes 4,506 1,705 175 10°20: 
New Hampshive............ BzoG 1,205 72 5°95 
New Jersey eine 4,186 1,814 102 5°62. 
Rhode Island................ 3,940 1,741 101 5°83 
South Carolina. ............ 2,460 1,072 82 7°68: - 
ONT OSSOO® senciiarietieih 2,543 1,201 75 6°23 
WViermont s,s: Ate aici 3,202 1,162 69 5°94 

For Homis IN CITIES OF MORE THAN 
100,000 PEOPLE. 

Total for five States ........ 5,229 2,306 126 5°45 
District of Columbia.... 7,054: 2,439 146 5°99 
Maryland Sep scctcichee: 2,270 999 58 5°82 
Massachusetts ............ 7,026 3,386 174 5°14. 
New J erse¥s-cceayecansoeors 5,154 25249 122 5°44 
Rhode Island................ 5,405 2 427 138 5°71 

For Homes Ovrstpzt or Towns AND CITIES OF 
MORE THAN 8,000 PEOPLE. 

Total for thirteen States..| 2,894 971 59 6:07 . 
Conuiecticut \....:.<..0... 2,726 1,149 65 5°62 
Geen bi). 1,794 836 68 8°08 
ARCS «re PO Jeet 1,640 537 43 hes 
LICE ae Renee oN Pa 1,592 579 35 6°13, 
Maryland. tseccttecucseuc 2,350 874 52 5°91 
Massachusetts............... 2,660 1,158 66 5°72 
Montana (acacia 3,025 1,033 122 11°82. 
New Hampshire ........ 2,014 756 45 5°90 
New Jersey......ccccosssseee. 3,224 1,393 79 5°70 
Rhode Island .........000.. 2,787 1,193 70 5°88 
South Carolina ............ 2,304 1,120 94 8°41 
‘Temiresses cee iar) 1,553 665 41 6°17 
Vermont 22.4.0 Ae 1,831 686 41 5°94 


EE 
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As a sample of the various rates of interest borne by incum- 


brances on farms and homes, the next table is offered :— 


Taste 14.—Number of Families occupying Owned and Incumbered Farms 
and Homes,.and the Incumbrance thereon, in New Jersey, by Rates of 















































Interest. 
For Farms. For Homes. 
Rates of Interest. ‘ 
3 ree ce Incumbrance. a te Incumbrance. 
$ $ 
Total for the State ....| 10,607 25,'755,096 39,786 66,029,089 
O per cent. .... 17 73,966 105 136,052 
ih, . a oa 1 4,000 
1—2 i 2 8,700 4 2,601 
Aen ae I 800 3 2,828 
2—3 mA 3 11,519 2 33,791 
sat 16 20,634 44 63,177 
3—4 . 6 20,857 20 66,711 
4, - 52 181,918 253 424,891 
4——5 _ 46 193,123 134 365,092 
5 2.432 5,953,606 9572 22,171,556 
5—6 $s 482 1,889,779 1,054 3,259,021 
6 vs 7,696 17,125,945 27,796 38,565,995 
6—7 ~ B5 142,486 160 335,910 
yi is 73 106,794 400 376,178 
7—8 as 10 11,856 28 31,438 
8 S 9 8,920 55 58,945 
8—9 eS — — 14 9,980 
2) ect Sete os, a 27 30,300 
nn Ostta Bs = 3 2,358 
10 re 4 1,468 55 56,082 
10—11 1 575 2 1,760 
ih ak: 1 100 6 4,464 
11—12 . I 600 2 2,190 
12 nm I 300 22 18,077 
12—13 “ — a I 175 
feel peer aa a i 400 
13—14 ba —— — I 500 
15 a -—- — 5 3,142 
ae = = 1 125 
16 rn I 550 — — 
17 “s — — I 600 
od oie = = : 300 
Sic. I 600 — — 
50 — — I 450 





The numbers contained in this article are not likely to be 
changed in their final official publication, but the Census Office 
makes the usual reservation in regard to changes in permitting 
publication at the present time. 

These investigations are placing before the public a great 
variety and amount of material of a novel character, for use in the 
consideration of questions of political, economic, and social science. 
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It would be a poor return for their great labour and cost to 
provide nothing more than a few massive totals, which might be 
effective when hurled at audiences in political harangues, but 
which would be incomprehensible for want of analysis and com- - 
parison. In the tabulation little has been added to expense by 
considerable classification and sub-classification. Hnough has been 
published to show many of the uses that may be made of these 
statistics. An application of some of the results of the farm and 
home investigation to the problem of the distribution of wealth 
will be an illustration. 

No attempts to determine the degree of the distribution of 
wealth have heretofore been at all satisfactory, because they could 
not be otherwise than based on estimates of the wealth of the very 
rich, and on tax assessments, and such estimates allow too great: 
latitude for bias. In the method now made possible for the first 
time, a new classification of wealth owners may be made, and 
attention directed toward the poorer classes, whose wealth is: 
mostly in sight and may be the more safely connected with its. 
owners. 

For the purpose of getting certain averages that are presumably 
and approximately good for the United States, the States of 
Georgia, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, and 
New Jersey, and the District of Columbia have been combined. 
The conclusion then is that 36 per cent. of the farm families, and. 
65 per cent. of the home families are tenants. Among the farm 
owning families 34 per cent. have incumbrances averaging $1,345, 
and their farms are each worth $3,704; an average debt of $1,418 
incumbers an owned home worth $3,357, and the owned and 
incumbered homes are 31 per cent. of all of the owned homes. 
Until the census shall determine, it may be supposed that there are 
4,750,000 farms in the United States, leaving 7,940;152 families 
that occupy homes that are not farms. } 

The method that is here employed first computes the number 
of tenant families, and allows $150 above debts to each farm 
tenant family, and $500 above debts to each home tenant family. 
For the South, containing nearly one-third of the nation’s popula- 
tion, these allowances are undoubtedly too large; they may be too 
small for some States elsewhere. 

In estimating the wealth of families that own their farms and 
homes under incumbrance, net values are employed, and those that: 
are worth $5,000 and over, without deduction of the incumbrance, 
are excluded, so that the poorer families may be selected. In 
these States the owned and incumbered farms worth less than 
$5,000 are owned by 76 per cent. of the families owning in- 
cumbered farms of all values, and these farms are worth 46 per 
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cent. of the value of all farms cultivated by owners and subject to. 
incumbrance. The corresponding figures for homes are 81 per 
cent. for families and 45 per cent. for value. An allowance of 
500 above an indefinite indebtedness is made to each family in 
the poorer class, besides the net farm or home value. 

Greater uncertainty is encountered in handling the free farms 
and homes occupied by owners, because their values are not 
published; all that can be done is to adopt the figures represent- 
ing the incumbered ones, and in respect to bome families this 
probably makes the poorer class too large and also gives to it 
more home value than it possesses, if free homes are worth more 
than incumbered ones. To each free farm family of the poorer 
class $1,000 is credited in addition to the farm value, and to each 
home family $2,000, after deducting debts of an indefinite amount. 
The result of the computations and allowances follows :— 


Wealth Distribution by Classes. : 
1,710,000 farm hiring families, worth $150 above debts 256,500,000 
785,536 families owning incumbered farms worth 

less than $5,000, deducting incumbrance 

and other debts and allowing $500 for 

. PEMA OM GIESTOALL LNT, Ua ochis.kcsscesseTasenstoentee 
1,524,864 families owning free farms worth less onal 


1,514,368,704 


$5,000, allowing $1,000 for additional 45943,448,576 
Wealth above debts... ..........0:..cecseconssvssenns 
5,161,099 home hiring families, worth $500 above debts 2,580,549,500 
697,820 families owning incumbered homes worth 
less than $5,000, deducting incumbrance eee 
and other debts and allowing $500 for FyeBOOIO N79 90 
PE PEGLOUL AW ORLULY task. ssosesestecotessetsenssentie 
1,553,213 families owning free homes worth less than 
$5,000, allowing $2,000 for sional 6,003,168,376 
IW EAILI BOOVO. CODES ...0:.0--.scscasacecsensesereseees 








MANOS PAMILIES WOTTD 5 (6.0.06..c.d00.5sccrenecsseveascnsesatoacedensases 16,398,652,216 








The chief elastic element of the estimate is the amount of 
wealth that shall be credited to each family in addition to its farm 
or home, and the amount of debt with which the family shall be 

charged above incumbrance. Opinions will vary in these matters, 
but the variations from the adopted amounts will need to be 
extreme before the preceding conclusion can be considerably 
changed. In forming an opinion it should be borne in mind that 
only the cheaper of the owned farms and homes are represented, 
in no case worth as much as $5,000 without regard to incumbrance 
and averaging about half that amount. 

Since there were 12,690,152 families in the United States 
in 1890, and the estimated wealth of the country was about 
$65,000,000,000, about three-fourths of the wealth is concentrated 
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among 1,257,620 families. Within this group there is a still 
further concentration, which may be indicated by taking account 
of the wealth of the very rich. The New York Tribune's list 
of 4,047 millionaires affords the best basis for this. Without 
going into details, the conclusion adopted in this article is that the 
4,047 millionaires are worth not less than ten nor more than 
fifteen billions of dollars, or about one-fifth of the nation’s wealth. 
This gives to each millionaire an average of about $3,000,000. 

We are now prepared to characterise the concentration of 
wealth in the United States by stating that 75 per cent. of the 
wealth is owned by 10 per cent. of the number of families and 
that 25 per cent. of the wealth remains to be owned by go per cent. 
of families. Excluding the millionaires, the richer 10 per cent. of 
the families own 55 per cent. of the wealth and the millionaires 
themselves, or three-hundredths of 1 per cent. of the families, own 
20 per cent. of the wealth. 

About 17 per cent. of the wealth is owned by the poorer 
families that own farms or homes without incumbrance, and these 
are 24 per cent. of the total families. Only 8 per cent. of the 
wealth is owned by the families that hire and the poorer ones that 
own their farms or homes under incumbrance, and these are 66 
per cent. of all families. As little as 4 per cent. of the nation’s 
wealth is owned by 54 per cent. of the families, or by the tenants. 
Finally, 4,047 families are worth four-fifths as much as 11,432,532 
families are worth. 

The effect of the method herein adopted is to place about 
three-fourths of the wealth of the country in the hands of the 
owners of farms and homes worth $5,000 and over; excluding 
millionaires, their average wealth becomes about $25,000, which at 
first seems an improbable possession for as many as 1,253,573 
families, or for about 10 of 100 families; but the average family 
wealth, still omitting millionaires, is about $4,000, so that about 
$400,000 must find owners among each 100 families, 57 of which 
are tenants, 12 of which have ineumbrances on their farms or 
homes of the cheaper sort, and 21.of which have farms or homes 
without incumbrance that are worth but a few thousand dollars 
each. | 

Collateral support for the foregoing conclusions is found in the — 
probability that about one-quarter of the nation’s wealth is in the 
hands of debtors. Until private debts are run through a clearing — 
house, no one can say what the debts of the people of the United — 
States amount to; a wholesale merchant owes a manufacturer, a 
retail merchant owes the wholesale merchant, customers owe the 
retail merchant, many of the customers are themselves creditors, — 
and so debts and credits offset each other in a maze of financial — 


Ate 
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operations. It would be foolhardy to do more than to take the 
principal classes of private debt, the amount of which is known or 
may be estimated, perhaps without enormous error, and to regard 
their total as the minimum probable net debt. 

In the following statement of private indebtedness for 1890, the 
item of “other private debts” is not an estimate, but is added to 
bring up the total toa round number and to account for part of 
the net debt of trade, manufactures, court judgments, professional 
services, and other debt not specifically mentioned. For such 
possible use as the reader may desire to make of it, the ashes 
debt of 1890 is added. 


The Minimum Debt of the United States, 1890. 
$ 








RPE MN ree eo nrey eee e oe cctvosnscucevcecesesecctaconsess 18,027,170,546 
PR ORAL UR UAE fot sarce cca cdincencencvicosresqceoneuadsbsocouponesees 16,000,000,000 
Total debt of quasi-public corporations.............s008 5 000,000,000 
Railroad companies (funded debt)... 4,562,336,508 
Street railway companies (funded debt) ........ 103,494,260 
Telephone companies (funded debt) ...........04 4,992,565 


Telegraph, public water, gas, electric light- 
ing und power companies (estimated) . 


Other quasi-public corporations (to ee 
round total) 


} 


SPCC Oe TOE HHO OEE OETEOOOH ESOT E SHOE ED EE TEODORO ESS 


Total debt of other private corporations and 
RO BS iste h cco, nov nsectonsin boar seredanpercentes 


Real estate mortgages (estimated) «0.0... 
Crop liens in the South (estimated) 
Chattel mortgages (estimated)  ........scsceeseees 
National banks (loans and overdrafts) ............ 


Other banks (loans and overdrafts, not 
including real estate mortgages).............. 


Other private debts (to make round total) .... 


Seecvevecsesveoe 


Total public debt (less sinking fund) 


Coeeeeeevereosccoses 


United States 
Pe aoc 2c sad lens seheessisuseeeesacceccnoitegunpsbecd 
ee Nie ese on noigss oavaczvenenus sanvaraiabosinexescasevaces 
Municipalities 

School districts 


OOOH DOr roe reer reo eee ee sees eDESTSEOE EHD SEED ETHDOSOED 


POCO OOOO eee HOE TEE EE HEHE OOOH SHEE SHEETS OD BREE HOOD 


Pe POH Oem SOE HSH HE OH ETE O EEE SOOT OOHOSSE HES OOEOEOEGE 


300,000,000 


29,176,667 


11,060,000,000 





6,000,000,000 
350,000,000 
300,000,000 
1,986,058,320 


1,172,918,415 
1,191,023,265 


2,027,170,546 








891,960,104 
228,997,389 
145,048,045 
724,463,060 

36,701,948 








The foregoing figures bearing on the concentration of wealth 
indicate in a large degree the relationship of creditor and debtor, 
and employer and employée, among the people, and must provoke 
an examination of the fundamental character of the civilisation 
existing in the United States. That many of the causes of these 
results are transitory, and more especially peculiar to temporary 
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conditions. that have been developed in the United States, is 
probable ; but, even with the disappearance of these conditions, 
it is not certain that the future will restore the more even diffusion 
of wealth that once prevailed. The question of interest and profit 
is implicated, and future diffusion will depend on a checking of 
the growing consumption for immediate well-being on the part of 
the masses of the people, for the sake of saving and investing in 
order that interest and profit may add to accumulations. 

The statistics of farm and home proprietorship call for further 
information for their interpretation. In explanation of the 
absolute as well as relative increase of farm tenancy, it is claimed 
that mortgage foreclosures are degrading cultivating owners to 
the status of tenants; but, as the principal cause of the increase, 
this cannot be admitted without additional statistical investigation, 
although the foreclosures in Illinois and New Jersey make room 
for the supposed fact. From general observation it may be said 
that there is some such degradation; but more prominently it is 
true that farm labourers, many of them immigrants from foreign 
countries, are acquiring tenancies, sometimes entirely taking the 
places of cultivating owners, and sometimes taking only portions 
of their farms, such opportunities being made by the diminution of 
the supply of cultivating owners from the sons of such owners, for 
which the superior attractions of trade, manufacturers, transporta- 
tion, and town life are responsible. That more than half of the 
farm mortgages were made to secure unpaid portions of purchase 
price has been established, and consequently these mortgages have 
promoted ownership, or, if not, have given owners larger holdings 
than they would otherwise have had. Probably both inferences 
are sound. 

Additional explanations are required for the South, with its 
proportionally large population of “poor whites” and blacks. 
The former slave owners and their sons, at the close of the civil 
war, were forced to go into debt and to establish a tenant system 
that has continued to the present time by its own inertia. The 
landlords are still making no apparent efforts to resume the culti- 
vation of their plantations; on the other hand the number of 
cultivating owners is absolutely declining in three indicative 
States. Various explanations of this state of affairs are at hand, 
but they all go back to the want of adaptability of the owners, to 
the emancipation of the slaves, and to their want of industry and 


economy sufficient to repair the financial disasters of the war. The 


agricultural South is worse off to-day than it was before the war. 
The plantation owners have lost much of the independence that 
they formerly enjoyed; the “‘ poor whites” have not improved, and 
the blacks (engaged in agriculture), left to shift for themselves 
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and at the mercy of their own laziness and improvidence, are not 
so well cared for now as they were when slaves. Upon a survey 
of the whole country, the conclusion from the census statistics will 
be that agriculture is not keeping pace with the progress in welfare 
in other pursuits, which is apparent in spite of the concentration 
of wealth—a conclusion agreeing with one that had previously 
been made in some quarters and now fortified with details of 
analysis. 

Home tenancy, apparently increasing in relation to population, 
or at any rate of such proportions that it includes about two-thirds 
of the families that are not the proprietors of farms, needs an 
explanation that can be obtained only from further statistical 
investigation before its import can be fully understood. It is 
uncertain how much weight to give to absolute poverty, to the 
poverty that is relative, to high land values in cities, to the 
migratory inducements of the present phase of civilisation, to a 
probably extending relationship of employer and employée, and to 
the apparent preference of a large body of the people for a higher 
standard of living in other directions than for home owning. 
There is a pervading and growing welfare among the people that 
is at least superficial. When the results of the census of 1890 are 
all published and co-ordinated, perhaps a more definite opinion 
can be formed than is now reasonable. Perhaps we may need to 
re-examine the general and traditional belief that home owning is 
an essential component of civilisation, with special reference to 
that phase of it through which we are now passing. Families 
are numerous that prefer home tenancy to ownership, under the 
circumstances in which they live, although able to own their 
homes, especially under mortgage; and were the families not 
possessing this ability to acquire it, many of them would still 
remain tenants. The problem ultimately calls for a consideration 
of the various features which together make up the civilisation of 
the day and a forecast of the future, if present drift is to continue. 
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I.—Indian Currency. 


In the autumn of last year a Committee, consisting of the 
Lord High Chancellor (Lord Herschell), the Right Hon. Leonard 
H. Courtney, Sir Thomas H. Farrer, Sir Reginald EH. Welby, 
Mr. Arthur Godley, General Strachey, and Mr. Bertram W. 
Currie, was appointed to examine and report on the proposals 
submitted by the Government of India, for stopping the free 
coinage of silver in India, with a view to the introduction of a 
gold standard. The results of their deliberations have now been 
published, and the following extracts are from the “ Report of the 
‘“‘ Committee appointed to inquire into the Indian Currency.” 


~ 


Financial Difficulties of the Government of India. 


There can be no doubt that the Government of India have 
experienced serious difficulty owing to the fall of exchange which 
has been going on for many years. The Government have yearly to 
remit a very large sum to this country in discharge of their gold 
obligations. In 1873-74, before the fall commenced, the amount 
remitted was 13,285,678/., which, at a rate of exchange of 
Is. 10°351d., was represented by Rx. 14,265,700. During last 
year (1892-93) the amount remitted was 16,532,215/., which, at 
the average rate of exchange in that year, viz., 1s. 2°985d., required 
a payment of Rx. 26,478,415. If this could have been remitted at 
the exchange of 1873-74, it would have needed only Rx. 17,751,920. 
The whole of this difference of Rx. 8,726,495 cannot properly be 
regarded as a loss to the Government of India arising from the 
difference in exchange. It is certain, however, that India had 
actually to remit in 1892-93 upwards of Rx. 8,700,000 more than 
if the exchange had been at its former point. 

At an estimated exchange of 1s. 4d. per rupee for the past year, 


a surplus of revenue over expenditure was shown of Rx. 146,000; . 


the exchange having fallen to an average of rather less than 
is. 3d., this surplus has been converted into an estimated deficit of 


1 Parliamentary Paper C—7060, 1893. Price 43d. 
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Rx. 1,081,900, notwithstanding the improvement of the revenue 
by Rx. 1,653,300 over the budget estimate. 

Nor is this all. The Government are compelled to contem- 
plate a further fall, the effect of which cannot be forecast. There 
has been for some years past an almost continuous fall in exchange, 
though it was varied by a sharp rise in the year 1890. The 
average rate in 1889-90 was 1s. 4°566d: In 1890-91 the average 
rate was Is. 6°089d. But in 1891-92 it fell to 1s. 4°733d., in 
1892-93 to Is. 2°985d., and exchange has been of late scarcely 
maintained at 1s. 23d. by the refusal to sell bills on India below 
that rate. The extent to which the financial position of the 
Government of India is affected by exchange is emphasised in the 
following passages of the recently published statement of Sir 
David Barbour :— 

‘‘The immediate cause of our financial difficulties, and the cause 
which, by comparison and for the time being, dwarfs all others, 
is the fall in the gold value of silver, which, as I have already 
shown, has added to the Indian expenditure in two years more 
than four crores of rupees. If that fall could be stayed and the 
rate of exchange with Hngland fixed permanently at even its 
present low figure, the difficulty of dealing with the present deficit 
would be comparatively light. The revenue continues to grow in 
a satisfactory manner; even under the influence of indifferent 
seasons and poor harvests it has made fair progress. If we could 
feel assured that there would be no further fall in exchange, I 
have little doubt that increase of revenue, restriction and reduction 
of expenditure, with possibly some taxation of a temporary nature, 
would, in a very short time, re-establish equilibrium. A serious 
effort would no doubt be required in the first instance, but with a 
fixed rate of exchange we would have a definite task before us, 
and our measures could be regulated accordingly. But it unfor- 
tunately happens that, unless some settlement of the currency 
question is obtained, there is no prospect of even the most 
moderate degree of stability in the rate of exchange. 

‘Our financial position for the coming year is at the mercy of 
exchange, and of those who have it in their power to affect in any 
way the price of silver. If we budget for the present deficit of 
Rx. 1,595,100, and exchange rises one penny, we shall have a 
surplus; if it falls a penny, we shall have a deficit of more than 
three crores; if we impose taxation to the extent of one and a half 
crores of rupees, a turn of the wheel may require us to impose 
further taxation of not less magnitude; another turn, and we may 
find that no taxation at all was required. It will be obvious, from 
what I have just said, that what we have got to consider in making 
our arrangements for next year, is not so much the question of 
increasing the public revenue, or restricting that portion of the 
public expenditure which is under our control, but the chances of 
a settlement of the currency question.” 


Value of Stlver. 


The production of silver has largely increased of late years, as 
will be seen from the following table, based as regards the earlier 
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years on the statistics compiled by Professor Soetbeer, and as to 
the more recent years on the reports of the Director of the Mint 
in the United States :-— 











Average Approximate 
Annual Production Kilos. areas ozs. at 
of Silver. the Kilogramme. 
1876-SO0 meee te 2 ABO, 262 78,776,000 
oB1—8D Uansteetemaee 2,812,908 90,435,000 
BGO ary acccan ts 3,459,201 111,213,000 
* OO sie wdvatetethed 451445233 133,237,000 
oO esceiits eettiereeenae 4,493,100 144,453,000 
45,731,000 152,102,000 
D2 Meer aitecst ns ; to to 
4,900,000 157,535,000 





In the year 1878 what is known as “‘the Bland Act” was 
passed by the Legislature of the United States, which required 
the Government of that country to purchase not less than 
24,000,000 and not more than 48,000,000 dollars’ worth of silver 
per annum, which would be equal to a consumption varying from 
20,625,000 to 41,250,000 ounces (641,000 to 1,283,000 kilos.) in 
the year. Under the authority of that Act the Government pur- 
chased yearly the minimum amount required. Notwithstanding — 
these purchases, the price of silver fell from 52-%d. per ounce, 
the average of 1878, to 4344d. in February, 1890. 

In that year what is known as “the Sherman Act” was 
passed by the United States Legislature, under which the duty 
was imposed on the Government of purchasing no less than 
54,000,000 ounces (1,680,000 kilos.) a year, in lieu of the amount 
required to be purchased under the Bland Act. 

The effect of this obligation to purchase silver to the value of 
about six millions sterling beyond the purchases required under 
the earlier law, coupled probably with the anticipation that further 
legislation, and perhaps free coinage of silver, would follow, was — 
a sudden and considerable rise in the value of silver, which 
culminated in the month of September, 1890, when it reached the 
price of 548d. per ounce. There was, however, a speedy decline 
from this price, and since July, 1892, silver has realised not more 
than an average of 383d. per ounce, the present price being 3732d." 

In December last, a Bill was introduced in the Senate to repeal 
the Sherman Act, and another to suspend purchases under it. 
Whether any such measure will pass into law it is impossible to 
foretell, but it must be regarded as possible; and although, in the 
light of past experience, predictions on such a subject must be 
made with caution, it is certainly probable that the repeal of the 
ae Act would be followed by a heavy fall in the price of 
silver. 

Opinions differ as to the fall in price which would be effectual 
largely to check the production of silver. From time to time, as 
the price of silver has continued to fall, the opinion has been 


* See also p. 515 with regard to American legislation concerning silver. 
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expressed that the point had been reached at which production 
must be checked. Experience has, however, falsified all these 
predictions. It is, of course, true that the fact that the working 
of a mine has become unprofitable does not ensure that the output 
shall be at once diminished or the mine closed. But, if this state 
of things were long to continue, and owing to a progressive fall in 
the price of silver, mining operations could only be carried out at 
an increasing loss, one would expect to find the working abandoned 
before any very long period had elapsed. It is, however, remark- 
able that a period of continually increasing fall in the price of 
silver has been coincident with a large increase in the production 
of that metal. In the quinquennium 1876-80, the annual average 
price of silver ranged from 5413d. to 514d., the average for the 
quinquennium being 523d. In the next quinquennium, 1880-85, 
the range was from 5112d. to 483d., the average for the quinquen- 
nium being 50gd., whilst from 1886 to 1890 the price ranged from 
47744. to 4233d., the average for the quinquennium being 443d. 
And yet the annual average production of silver at the last quin- 
quennium was 3,459,201 kilos. (111,213,000 ozs.) as compared with 
2,450,252 kilos. (78,776,000 ozs.) in the quinquennium 1876-80, 
being an increase of 41 per cent. And with an average price in 
1891 of 45,d., and in 1892 of 3913d., or an average for the two 
years of 42;4d., the production of 1891 has been estimated at 
4,493,100 kilos. (144,453,000 ozs.), and that of 1892 at 4,731,000 
to 4,900,000 kilos. (152,102,000 to 157,535,000 ozs.). This may 
show that, even at the present price, the production of silver is 
still profitable in a large proportion of the mines, and that in some 
it is sufficiently so to stimulate increased development, and that 
even a further fall would not necessarily diminish the total output. 
The phenomena may, indeed, be partly accounted for by the cir- 
cumstance pointed out in the Report of the Gold and Silver 
Commission, that investments in the mines of precious metals are 
largely of a speculative character, and that many such mines may 
be opened out and worked for a considerable time at a loss, in the 
hope that such rich deposits of the ore will be found, or that 
altered circumstances may so change the value of the metal, that 
great gains will be reaped in the future. 


Hzxpansion of Revenue. 


Hitherto the expansion of the revenue has largely provided for 
the additional calls which the fall of exchange has made on the 
Government of India. There has been, in spite of these additional 
calls, an average surplus during the last ten years of Rx. 261,550. 
Jt is true that, but for the expenditure rendered necessary by the 
fall in exchange, there might have been further remissions of 
taxation, and more might profitably have been spent upon public 
works. Though, upon the whole, the Government have not been 
compelled to impose increased taxation in order to discharge their 
habilities whilst the fall in exchange has been in progress, certain 
alterations have been made in the taxation of the country, some in 
the direction of remission, others of an increase, with the net 
result that the amount of the increase has not greatly exceeded the 
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amount of the remission. But it is noteworthy that, whilst the 
remissions were all prior to 1882, the increased taxation has for 
the most part been imposed since that date. The addition to the 
salt tax, which was the principal source of mmcreased revenue; 
produced a sum of Rx. 1,725,000. | 

In the past year the fall in exchange of about one penny has - 
added Rx. 1,635,300 to the expenditure, with the result of an 
expected deficit of Rx. 1,081,900, instead of the anticipated 
surplus; and the rate in 1893-94 being estimated at 1s. 23d. per 
rupee, an addition of Rx. 2,229,400 is caused to the expenditure 
beyond the charge for exchange entered in the budget of March, 
1892. If a further heavy fall in exchange were to take place, it is 
impossible to expect that a financial equilibrium would be brought 
about by an expansion of the revenue alone. 


Effect of the Proposals. 


We proceed now to consider the proposal of the Government of 
India to close the mints, in the first instance, without adopting 
a gold standard, but coupled with the provision that the Indian 
Government should have the power of declaring English gold coins 
to be legal tender in India, at a rate to be fixed by proclamation, 
such that the value of the rupee so fixed shall not exceed 1s. 6d. 

Let us consider what would be the immediate effect of these 
proposals. First, then, as to their effect on the gold value of 
uncoined silver, and on the future relation of uncoined silver to 
the coined rupee. 

Minting of silver would, for the time, be at an end, and this 
use of or demand for uncoined silver would cease to exist. What 
has been the use or demand? and what would it be likely to 
be in the future? Some notion may be formed on this point by 
examining the quantity of rupees coined in the Jast few years and of 
silver deposited in the currency reserves against the issue of notes. 

The average amount of the new coinage in India has been as 
follows :— 


Rx. 

1870-71 to 1874-75 (annual average)  ......s0-+0+ 2,931,282 
75-76 ,, °79-80 » 2. ae 8,493,881 
80-81 ,, °84-85 oy op eee 4,480,408 
785-86 ,, 789-90 * saat ene 8,310,788 
790-91 (one year) accuses... eke 13,163,474 
*91-92 yp) «eben banaue Boe cee pee eae tan aan 55539970 
°92-93 yn |) cade deasSpesdicbenttee coftgeess ean naamammnm 12,705,210 
Yearly average 1870-71 to 1892-93 ...cssscsseseseees 6,630,628 
PA "75-76 5, 792-93) tie 7,658,223 





The annual average of silver bullion in the paper currency 
reserve has been as follows :— 


: Rx. 
1870-71 to 1874-75 (annual BYEYAQE) -s..sebhendenss 1,468,771 
"75-76 ,, 79-80 sid ae yer ee: 1,319,060 
’80-81 ,, 784-85 Mme 8S 756,894. 
85-86 ,, °89-90 sa. ch up et aiae tea 1,019,828 
"90-91" (ond year) tition. ce ee Bhi 947,974 
On the 31st of March, 1892, it was wis. cesses 1,775,569 


The average for the twenty-two years being........ 1,152,105 
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Looking to these figures, it will be seen that the absorption by 
India of silver for currency purposes since 1875 has averaged 
more than Rx. 7,700,000 a year. The coinage from 1885-86 to 
1892-93 was Rx. 72,976,594, making an annual average of about 
Rx. 9,122,000. This is equivalent to 34,200,000 ounces of silver. 

The net imports of silver into India have been as follows :— 


yk 

1870-71 to 1874-75 (annual average)  .....csssee 3,063,082 
"75-76 ,, °79-80 MNCL On. ahi 4,054,200 
80-81 ,, 784-85 5 ae ee ce 6,080,627 
785-86 ,, 789-90 oe eee 9,635,134 
?90-91 (one year) ....... Baeeiebass tees oe shook cp 2: sagen od Poca 14,175,136 
91-92 NE TE kyo coke Giccgs seat chscgnce sta tiecheoneers 9,022,184 
92-93 RMR Riso esi cks eon wy iaoridehosurkaSumats> 12,863,569 
Yearly average, 1870-71 to 1892-93 ......sssesseeeees 4,183,722 
ee OTeyeE Or DO-OB isgescksodeetisnses 8,328,344 





So that nearly the whole of the silver imported into India has 
been absorbed by currency demands, or has passed through the 
mints. 

The United States currency demand is 54,000,000 ounces of 
silver a year. 

The production of silver in the world is estimated for 1892 to 
have been from 152,102,000 to 157,535,000 ounces. 

The currency demands of India, therefore, have during recent 
years been nearly a quarter, and those of the United States rather 
more than a third, of the whole world’s production. If, therefore, 
either the one or the other were to cease, there ought, according to 
general laws, to be a great fall in the value of silver, and, if both 
were to cease, the fall ought to be very great indeed, until the 
reduction of the demand had produced a similar effect on the 
supply. We have already explained that this reduction in supply 
might not follow for some time the diminution of demand, and the 
fall might be protracted for a long time. 

No safe inference. however, as to the effect of the cessation of 
the Indian or American demand can be founded exclusively on 
these figures. Apprehension of the future often operates on the 
minds of men, and produces an effect on the market greater than 
the actual circumstances of demand and supply would seem to 
warrant. The closing of the Indian mints would, no doubt, make 
it more likely that the United States would give up buying silver; 
and, if the apprehension of this were added to the cessation of the 
Indian demand, the effect might be a panic in the silver market. 
Hventually the price of silver would, no doubt, settle down to the 
new circumstances of demand and supply. 

There is still another element to be considered. If the effect 
of the proposal of the Indian Government were, sooner or later, to 
cause a demand for gold in India which does not now exist, it 
might raise the value of gold as against all other things, including 
silver. In other words, the gold price of silver might be still 
further diminished. 


\ 
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All the factors of the problem are so uncertain that it is 
impossible to predict, with any confidence or in numerical terms, 
what the effect of closing the mints would be on the value of 
uncoined silver. The greater the effect, the greater, of course, 
would be the difference in value between coined and uncoined 
silver in India, and the greater the dangers, whatever they may 
be, which might arise from that source. 

Next, as to the effect of simply closing the mints, on the future 
value or gold price of the rupee. If there be already, as there is 
reason to suppose, a quantity of unused rupees in India, they 
would have to be absorbed before the closing of the mints produced 
an effect on the value of the rupee. In that case, there might be 
some time to wait before there was any increase in its value. The 
‘apprehensions of men concerning the future might cause an 
immediate effect of a serious character; but we cannot venture to 
say for what length of time this would be maintained. Neither 
could we trace the progress of the enhancement of the value of the 
rupee, in respect of time or place, which we should expect to 
follow the closing of the mints. 

It is impossible to estimate the extent to which the rupee might 
be raised, if the Indian mints and Indian currency were to remain 
closed against both precious metals. The Government of India, 
however, add the proposal to make English sovereigns legal tender 
at a ratio which is not to exceed 1s. 6d. to the rupee; and it 
remains to be considered what would be the effect of stopping the 
free coinage of silver, taken in conjunction with this condition. 
The proposal would leave it in the discretion of the Indian Govern- 
ment either to fix that ratio at once, or to proceed by successive 
stages. IPf the higher ratio were adopted, if the Government were 
not itself to add rupees to the currency, and if, in consequence of 
the closing of the mints, exchange rose rapidly to that ratio, the 
difficulties and evils arising from an appreciation of the currency, 
to which we shall have to call attention hereafter, would be so 
much the greater; if a lower ratio were adopted in the first 
instance, and if exchange were to rise more gradually, these diffi- 
culties and evils would be less; but, whichever plan were selected, 
the Indian Government would probably be deemed by the public 
to have decided that 1s. 6d. was to be the gold value of the rupee, 
which consequently would be regarded as a limit. When that 
limit was reached the currency would again become automatic, 
since gold sovereigns could be freely exported to India to serve as 
currency there. 


Recommendations of the Committee. 


It remains for us to state the conclusions at which we have 
arrived. While conscious of the gravity of the suggestion, we 
cannot, in view of the serious evils with which the Government of 
India may at any time be confronted if matters are left as they are, 
advise your Lordship to overrule the proposals for the closing of 
the mints and the adoption of a gold standard, which that Govern- 
ment, with their responsibility and deep interest in the success of 
the measures suggested, have submitted to you. 
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But we consider that the following modifications of these 
proposals are advisable. The closing of the mints against the free 
coinage of silver should be accompanied by an announcement that, 
though closed to the public, they will be used by Government for 
the coinage of rupees in exchange for gold at a ratio to be then fixed, 
Say Is. 4d. per rupee; and that at the Government treasuries gold 
will be received in satisfaction of public dues at the same ratio. 

We do not feel ourselves able to indicate any special time or 
contingency when action should be taken. It has been seen that 
the difficulties to be dealt with have become continually greater ; 
that a deficit has been already created, and an increase of that 
deficit is threatened; that there are at the present moment peculiar 
grounds for apprehension; and that the apprehended dangers may 
become real with little notice. It may also happen that, if action 
is delayed until these are realised, and if no step is taken by the 
Indian Government to anticipate them, the difficulty of acting 
with effect will be made greater by the delay. It is obvious that 
nothing should be done prematurely or without full deliberation ; 
but, having in view these considerations, we think that it should 
be in the discretion of the Government of India, with the approval 
of the Secretary of State in Council, to take the requisite steps, if 

and when it appears to them and to him necessary to do so. 


The following are the individual opinions of Mr. Leonard Courtney, of Sir 
Thomas Farrer and Sir Reginald Welby, and of Mr. Bertram W. Currie, which 
are appended to the Report :— 


*1t seems to me that our judgment of what the home Government should do in 
reference to the proposals of the Government of India must depend upon the view 
we take of the cause of the divergence in value that has arisen between gold 
and silver. The Indian Government has to make large annual payments in gold, 
whilst its receipts are in silver. Has gold become more valuable in itself, or silver 
less valuable in itself; or, if both movements have happened, which has been 
relatively greater? If gold has become more valuable, the burdens of India have 
become greater than was contemplated or intended, and we must ask ourselves 
whether they can be in any degree reduced. If silver has become less valuable, 
the taxation of India is made lighter, and we may freely examine the means, 
direct or indirect, of raising it. If an intermediate hypothesis is adopted, our 
way of viewing the problem must be modified accordingly. In our report we 
have not examined this preliminary question, but I hold it the first to be 
determined. For reasons upon which I do not now enter, I have come to the 
conclusion that the divergence between gold and silver has been, to a large extent, 
due to an appreciation of gold; and this opinion necessarily affects my judgment 
of the policy of the Indian Government, which is to adopt a gold standard instead 
of one of silver. This is to accept as unalterable, if not to intensify, the aggravated 
burden thrown upon India. It may be that no other. course is possible, but the 
home Government should ask itself whether it is through its own action that no 
other course is possible, and whether the Indian Government might not propose a 
very different course if there was any chance of its being favourably considered 
by the supreme Government. I am myself drawn to the conclusion that the home 
Government is the greatest obstacle, perhaps the only substantial obstacle, to the 
establishment of an international agreement for the use of silver as money, which, 
without attempting to restore the position of twenty years since, would relieve 
India from the anxiety of a further depreciation of its revenue in relation to its 
liabilities. The problem may be thus stated: The Indian Government asks per- 
mission to adopt a certain course, but, as is well understood, not the course it 
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would, of its own free will, first desire to be adopted. In considering whether 
the course actually proposed should be sanctioned, we cannot refuse to consider 
whether there are invincible obstacles to the entertainment of the course which 
would be the first preference of India. 

“Tf I am to put aside the previous question, and confine myself to the pro- 
position whether the Indian Government should be allowed to suspend the free 
coinage of silver, so as to enhance the value of the coined rupee till it reached a 
certain relation to the sovereign, such as 1 to 15 (1s. 4d.) or 1 to 134 (18. 6d.), I 
concur in the report of my colleagues, subject to the following reservation :— 
In paragraph 139% I think we have overrated the difficulty and delicacy of the 
administrative function involved in the plan there discussed. I believe action 
would be fairly simple if the plan were practically tackled. The mints of India 
are not so numerous as to prevent a daily telegraphic message of the seignorage 
to be charged, if such frequency should be deemed necessary. The embarrassment 
to which a person in London, wishing to make a remittance in India, would be 
exposed from his uncertainty as to what the seignorage would be when silver 
reached an Indian mint, would be of the same character as his present embarrass- 
ment in not knowing what the exchange would be when silver reached India, if 
he sent it out. 

“‘ LEONARD COURTNEY. 


Tn the year 1878 the Government of India made a proposal that the mints 
should be closed against the free coinage of silver until the rupee should rise in 
value to 2s., or one-tenth of an English sovereign. In making this proposal, and 
on other occasions, the Indian Government expressed themselves in very strong 
terms‘ concerning the dangers and difficulties, present and prospective, caused to 
India by the fall in silver, A committee appointed by the Secretary of State, of 
which we were members, reported unanimously against the above-mentioned pro- 
posal, and it was rejected by the home Government.5 Further experience shows 
that, whilst the views expressed by the Government of India concerning the future 
of silver have been fully justified by the fall which has since taken place, the 
present condition of India is scarcely such as to justify their estimate of the 
difficulties and dangers to the country which they believed would arise from it. 

“The following facts, relating to the recent progress of India, are taken from 
a paper read by Sir W. Hunter (one of the greatest existing authorities on the 
subject), at the Society of Arts, on the 16th February, 1892. 

«* Between 1881 and 1891 the whole number of the army had been raised from — 
170,000 to 220,000, and the number of British soldiers in it from 60,000 to 
71,000, or, including reserves, volunteers, &c., to very much more. Many large 
and costly defensive works had been constructed, both on the North-West frontier 
and on the coasts. In recent years almost all public buildings have been recon- 
structed on a large scale. 

“ Railways, both military and commercial, have been very greatly extended. 
Notwithstanding these extraordinary expenses, there were, during the twenty-five 
years which followed 1862, fourteen years of surplus and eleven years of deficit, 
yielding a net surplus of Rx. 4,000,000. In 1889 the public debt of India, 
exclusive of capital invested in railways, showed a reduction since the mutiny 
period of Rx. 26,000,000. The rate at which India can borrow has been reduced 
from 4 or 5 per cent. to a little over 3 per cent. The revenue of India, exclusive 
of railways and municipal funds, has grown between 1856-57 and 1886-87 from ~ 


3 Paragraph 139 considers the suggestion that a seignorage, varying inversely — 
with the gold value of silver, should be charged on the coinage of the rupee. The © 
administrative difficulties were considered to be too great, and it was also feared 
that such a course might encourage speculation. [Ed. S.J. ] . 

4 See Despatch of 9th November, 1878, para. 22, and mete of 4th Septem- 
ber, 1886, para. 24. 

5 See Treasury letter of 24th Noveinber, 1879. 
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Rx. 33,378,000 to Rx. 62,859,000, and in 1891 it had increased to Rx. 64,000,000, 
or, including railways and irrigation receipts, to Rx. 85,750,000; and this increase 
is due to the growth of old revenue rather than to new taxation. Further, whilst 
the rent or land tax paid by the people has increased by one-third, the produce of 
their fields has more than doubled, in consequence partly of higher prices and 
partly of increase in cultivation. Further, in 1891 there were nearly 18,000 
miles of railway open, carrying 121,000,000 of passengers and 26,000,000 tons of 
goods, and adding a benefit to the people of India, calculated as far back as 1886, 
at Rx. 60,000,000. Further the Indian exports and imports at sea, which, in 
1858, were about Rx. 40,000,000, amounted in 1891 to about Rx. 200,000,000, 
and the produce thus exported has increased in quality and variety no less than in 
amount. ’ 

“Considering facts such as these, we should even now have difficulty in 
recommending the closing of the Indian mints against the free coinage of silver 
if it were not for the circumstance that a further heavy fall in silver is possible, 
and in certain contingencies imminent, and that any such fall may bring with it 
mischiefs and difficulties much greater than any which have yet been experienced. 

““Under these circumstances, having regard to the part we have already taken 
in this matter, as well as to the present exigencies of the case, we are anxious to 
state, more fully and explicitly than is done in the Report we have signed, what 
is the full effect of the immediate step which we have agreed in recommending, 
and what precautions are, in our opinion, desirable, with a view to its ulterior 
consequences. 

“The step recommended is, that the Indian Government should be empowered 
to close the Indian mints against the free coinage of silver until the rupee rises 
in value so as to stand at a given ratio with the sovereign, such ratio to be little 
above the ratio which has recently been current, say, 1s. 4d., and that they 
should then be required to give rupees at that ratio for all gold brought to their 
mints. The immediate effect of this step will be to alter the Indian measure of 
value. As long as the Indian mint is open the measure of value is the market 
value of the weight of silver contained in the rupee, but as soon as the mint is 
closed we can no longer be sure that this will be the case. Further, so soon as 
the rupee has risen to the given ratio, the fraction of an English gold sovereign 
represented by 1s. 4d. will become the measure of value. This is in itself a most 
important change. 

“To alter the measure of value by substituting one metal for another is at all 
times a mutter of great gravity, and to do so at a time when the relations between 
the two metals are in a state. of constant fluctuation renders the alteration still 
more serious. 

“At the same time, it is to be observed that the step which we recommend 
will produce the least possible immediate change. Its object is not so much to 
raise the gold value of the rupee as to prevent a further fall. It does not 
materially alter the present relations between debtor and creditor, but, on the 
contrary, prevents those relations being altered in the future by a further fall. 
Moreover, it provides a means whereby, in case there should be a demand for 
currency, that demand will be supplied automatically, and not at the discretion of 
the Indian Government. 

‘This closing of the mints is, however, only the first step in the process con- 
templated by the Indian Government, and that process will not be complete until 
gold is made full legal tender, and is received into the Indian currency as freely 
as gold is received in England, or as silver is now received in India. This may 
be effected either by the free coinage of gold at the Indian mints, or by the free 
reception, under arrangement with the Imperial Government, of gold sovereigns 
coined in England or in Australia as legal tender currency of India. When this 
is done the change will be complete, and India will then have a gold standard of 
value, and a gold automatic currency, the quantity of which will depend on the 
demand for it. What that demand may be is uncertain. Sir D. Barbour estimates 
the outside of the quantity needed to maintain the gold standard at 15,000,000l., 
: 
| 


| 
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or one-fifth in value of the estimated present rupee currency. But, whatever the 
precise amount, the gold currency is not expected to be more than a small fraction 
of the actual currency in circulation. 

«This currency will in the main consist of rupees, each of which is intended 
to circulate, not at the value of the silver contained in it, but at the value of the 


gold contained in the fraction of the sovereign (1s. 4d.) which it represents. 


With the exception of the small quantity of gold in actual circulation, the currency 
of India will thus become a token currency of unparalleled magnitude; and, if 
the market value of silver should fall considerably, its value would become very 
much greater than the value of the silver contained in it. Under such circum- 
stances, it will, to a great extent, resemble a paper currency, and, if it were not 
made exchangeable for gold on demand, would resemble in many respects an 
inconvertible paper currency. The question then arises whether it is certain that 
such a currency will be maintained at its gold value without further precautions. 

“It is no doubt true that, until the rupee has risen in value to this adopted 
ratio, the scheme will not have come into full operation, and that, when it has 
come into full operation, the restriction placed upon the issue of silver rupees will 
tend to keep the rupee currency at the fixed gold value. But it may well be 
questioned whether this restriction is in itself a sufficient guarantee that this 
gigantic token currency will, under all circumstances, be kept at par value. Sir 
David Barbour himself holds that eventually, if the scheme is to be successful, 
gold when required must be given for the rupee, either without a premium or at 
a small premium. 

“It is of course obvious that a great country like India, if she undertakes a 
token currency, is under an obligation to maintain its value, and that she ought 
to discharge that obligation by making it reasonably certain that, where gold is 
needed in exchange for rupees, it will be possible to obtain it at the fixed ratio. 

‘It bas been argued that this object might possibly be effected without re- 
quiring the Government of India to give gold for silver at that ratio, and without 
the public confidence in their ability to do this, which would arise from their 
accumulating and possessing a stock of gold available for the purpose. Instances 
may, no doubt, be selected in which governments have maintained their inccn- 
vertible token currency at, or nearly at, par without these precautions. But a 
silver token currency, though not in form a promise to pay, really implies, as we 
have already said, an obligation to maintain its par value; and prudence as well 
as experience suggest that this obligation should be supported by the obvious 
means of fulfilling it. 


“The obligation on the Government to coin silver rupees when the rupee is at 


1s. 4d. does not, in itself, carry with it a corresponding obligation on the Govern- — 


ment to give gold for rupees, and is, therefore, if we are right in what we have 
stated above, imperfect without some expression of that obligation. But that 


obligation will not arise until the rupee reaches the exchange value of 1s. 4d., and 


it may therefore not be necessary to provide a reserve of gold before this exchange 


is reached. This exchange, indeed, may not be reached at all, and in that case no — 


gold reserve will be needed. But if the measure operates as we expect gold will 


probably flow in, and will replace silver as the reserve against the Government — 


paper issue. If gold thus flows in automatically, the Indian Government will be 


thereby enabled to accumulate a moderate reserve; but, even if it does not, a 
reserve should, we contend, be provided before the Indian Government takes the © 
final step of announcing gold as the standard, coupled with the correlative 


obligation to give gold for silver. 
“What amount of gold reserve may be necessary it is difficult to say, but, in 


4 


order to have the desired effect, it must be substantial. Nor, considering that — 


it will in all probability be generally resorted to for purposes of export, is it — 


4 


necessary to decide in what form or in what place it should be kept. The cir-_ 
cumstances of India are favourable for the accumulation of the necessary stock. — 
India imports more of the precious metals than she exports; her inhabitants, no — 
doubt, possess already a stock of uncoined gold, and, if the Indian Government 


\ 
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receive gold in payment of debts due to them, gold ought to come to their 
treasuries. 

“At any rate, the expense necessary to procure and retain the requisite amount 
is one that cannot be avoided by any government which desires to maintain the 
credit of its currency, and will be insignificant compared to the loss of which the 
Indian Government now complain. 

“Under these circumstances we could not join in the recommendation contained 
in the Report without at the same time recommending that the Government of 
India should, in view of the ultimate adoption of the whole of their plan, be pre- 
pared to secure the convertibility of their token silver currency, and should with 
that object accumulate a sufficient reserve of gold. 

“ We think it right to add that the questions, whether gold has become more 
valuable in itself, or silver less valuable in itself, or whether both movements have 
taken place, and to what extent each movement has gone, as well as the further 

question between bimetallism on the one hand and a universal gold standard on 
the other, are questions of which we have taken no notice, as we do not think 
that they fall within the scope of the reference to us. 
“T. H. FARRER. 
“R. E. WELBy.” 


“While cordially concurring with the views of my colleagues, so far as they 
support the proposals of the Government of India, I should have preferred to 
approve those proposals without imposing the condition that the closing of the 
mints should be accompanied by an announcement that rupees will be coined in 
exchange for gold at the ratio of 1s. 4d. 

“$It will be admitted that in a matter of this kind the minimum of State 
interference is desirable. 

“The only excuse for any action on the part of Government is that the evils 
from which they are suffering are becoming intolerable, and that, apart from the 
closing of the mints, no practical remedy has been proposed or is attainable. 

“In my opinion, the proper course for Government to adopt is to issue a 
proclamation to the effect that— 

“ Having regard (1) to the redundancy of silver money in India, as evidenced 
by the accumulation of rupees and paper currency in the banks, and (2) considering 
the uncertain policy of other nations with respect to silver, the Governor-General 
in Council has resolved to suspend for the present the coinage of silver. 

“One effect of such a measure must necessarily be that the London exchange 
banks, in tendering for Council bills, will be compelled to quote the price in 
sterling which they are willing to pay. Another probable effect will be that gold 
will be sent to India in increased quantity on private account in order to be 
exchanged into rupees; and it appears to me that the price in each of these cases, 
when extended over a considerable period of time, and after a certain degree of 
stability has been attained, will afford the best guide to Government in estimating 
the gold value of the rupee, whenever they are called upon to open their mints to 
the coinage of gold. 

«The Government of Austria-Hungary closed their mints to the free coinage 
of silver in 1879, but did not declare a ratio between gold and silver till 1892. It 
seems likely that an interval of time more or less prolonged may elapse before the 
Government of India will be in a position to declare a ratio, having regard to the 
great uncertainty of the effect which its action may produce upon the rate of 
exchange. 

“I prefer to leave full discretion to that Government to take such measures as 
Occasion may require and experience may dictate, subject to the consent of the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

“I fear that any arbitrary action on the part of Government in a matter 
respecting which it is impossible that all the facts can be present to their con- 
sideration, might lead to reclamations both from the public creditor and from 
others whose interests depend upon Indian exchange, and I am unwilling to take 
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the responsibility of attempting to fix a rate if the object can be practically 
accomplished by the natural action of the market. 

«‘ Moreover, I fail to see what advantage would be gained by selecting the ratio 
of 22°37 to 1 (1s. 4d. the rupee), rather than that of 18°22 to 1, which has been 
adopted with apparent success in Austria, or that which is in use among other 
nations. 

“Tf, contrary to expectation, exchange should rise suddenly in an inconvenient 
degree, I would meet the difficultv in the way proposed by the Government of 
India, by declaring that English gold coins shall be legal tender in India at a rate 
to be fixed by them. 

“«B, W. CURRIE.” 





II.—Currency Systems of different Nations. 


Tue following summary of the various systems in use among 
different nations is included in the Report of the Indian Currency 
Committee (C—7060), the principal results of which are given in 
the preceding article, and forms a usefal appendix to that article, 
as helping to throw some light on the causes of the financial 
troubles in India. 

I.—United Kingdom. 


The present Indian monetary system is substantially modells 
on that of the United Kingdom, the essential features of which 
are— 

1. The standard coin to be of one metal, gold. 

2. The mint to be open to the free coinage of this metal, so 
that the quantity of current coin shall be regulated 
automatically, and not be dependent on the action of the 
Government. 

3. Token coinage to be of a different metal, or metals, sub- 
sidiary to the standard coin, legal tender only to a limited 
amount, and its face value and the price in the standard 
metal at which it can be obtained from the mint being 
greater than the market value of the metal contained in 
it. 

It may be added that, under the Act of 1844, paper money is 
convertible on demand into gold, its quantity above a fixed amount 
varying with the quantity of gold against which it is issued. 

Lord Liverpool and other authorities would have added that 
the standard metal, gold, should be the principal medium of 
exchange, but this is no longer the fact. Gold is the standard or 
measure, but for the most part not the medium itself. Though, 
however, in wholesale transactions, and in a great many retail 
purchases, gold is no longer the medium of exchange, the use of 
gold coins is probably greater in the United Kingdom than in 
most other countries. 

As regards the stocks of oold and silver (other than mere token 
money) in the United Kingdom and in India, such information as 
we have been able to obtain leads to the conclusions contained in 
the two following paragraphs. 


ay am | 
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In the United Kingdom the amount of gold and silver available 
for the purposes of currency is uncertain, but the mint estimate of 
the gold in circulation is 9g1,000,000/., of which the amount in 
banks (including that in the Issue Department of the Bank of 
England and in other banks against which notes are issued) is 
stated to be 25,000,000/. 

There is also the fiduciary issue of notes by the Bank of 
England and other banks, which at the close of 1892 stood at 
27,450,0001. 

It must, however, be remembered that the gold held by the 
Issue Department of the Bank of England, and the gold held by 
the Scotch and Irish Banks in respect of notes issued beyond the 
authorised limits, cannot be looked upon as an integral portion of 
the currency, since it cannot be used at the same time with the 
notes which are issued against it; but the amount is included in 
the sum of g1,000,000/. above mentioned, in order to facilitate 
comparison with foreign countries which keep a gold reserve 
against their notes, though not under conditions so strict and 
specific as those of the English Act of 1844. 


India. 


In the Indian currency system, as established in 1835, silver 
takes the place which gold occupies in the English system. 
Cheques, bankers’ money, and other credit, have not, in India, 
replaced the metallic currency to the same extent as has been the 
case in England. 

The Indian mint is open to the free coinage of silver; the rupee 
and the half-rupee are the only standard coins, and are legal tender 
to an unlimited amount. It is uncertain what is the stock of 
rupees in India, but it must be very large; Sir David Barbour 
says that the amount in active circulation, in which of course the 
hoards are not included, has been recently estimated at Rx. 
115,000,000; and by some writers it has been placed much higher. 
Mr. F. C. Harrison, who has taken great pains in the investigation, 
puts it at Rx. 1 34,1705 000, besides Rx. 30,000,000 of the coins of 
native States. 

Gold is not legal tender, and there are no current gold coins. 

There is a subsidiary silver fractional coinage, which is legal 
tender only to the limit of one rupee. 

Paper money may be issued to the amount of 8,00,00,000 rupees 
against securities ; and beyond this only against a reserve of coin 
or bullion deposited. The amount of notes so issued was Rs. 
26,40,18,200 on the 3lst of March, 1893, and the reserve was 
constituted as follows :— 


: Rs. 
ME hucecscanpocsancacctoquse 17,53,85,744 
URN PRs) coon sce saci Shoscconnees 86,82,456 
LGN AG: ae a a 8,00,00,000 


For the purposes of the paper currency India is divided into 
circles, at present eight in number. The notes are legal tender 
for five rupees and upwards within the circle for which they are 
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issued, and are convertible at the office of issue, and (except in the 
ease of British Burmah) at the principal city of the Presidency to 
which the circle of issue belongs. 

When we proceed to examine the currencies of other countries, 
we find that many of the conditions which have been considered 
essential in English and Indian currencies are either wanting 
altogether or have been replaced by other conditions. The following 
is a short statement of the most important features in these cur- 
rencies, and of the stock of gold, silver, and notes available for 
currency, so far as we have been able to obtain them as they stood 
at the close of 1892; but we must cuard ourselves against being 
supposed implicitly to accept all the figures. 


United States. 


The standard is gold, and the mint is open to gold. 

There is little gold coin in circulation, at any rate in the 
astern States, but a large reserve of gold in the banks and in the 
“Treasury. 


£ 
Stock in the banks.asccq.cssrencses 82,250,440 
$ readsury opera 48,852,290 


Silver dollars in the Treasury 70,948,080 
circulation .... 12,3343490 


and these, or the certificates issued against them, circulate at a 
gold value at the old ratio of 16 to 1. 

There was also in the Treasury, of silver bullion, an amount 
valued at 17,874,430l., against which paper certificates are issued, 
which circulate at a gold value at the same ratio, 

The aggregate paper currency was about 210,000,000/. 

The silver currency and paper based on silver are accepted as 
legal tender to any amount, and there is no premium on the gold 
and gold certificates in comparison with them. 

In this case, a very large amount of silver or certificates 
representing such silver, has “hitherto been kept in circulation at 
the ratio of 16 to1. But there is considerable apprehension con- 
cerning the difficulties which may arise if the compulsory purchase 
“of silver by the Treasury for currency purposes should continue. 
Under the Bland Act, passed in 1878, these purchases amounted, 
as above stated, to about 20,600,000 ounces in the year, whilst 
under the Sherman Act, which was passed in 1890, these purchases 
taave been increased to an annual amount of 54,000,000 ounces. 


Canada. 


The standard is gold; but, though there is a provision for 
coining gold dollars at the rate of 4°86% to the British sovereign, 
that is at the ratio of 16 to 1, there is no Canadian gold coin, and 
-ittle or no gold in circulation. 

Canada has no mint. Fractional silver currency is supplied 
from England. . 


‘, 
“ 
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The stock of gold is said to be about 2,400,000/. 

There are about 3,700,000/. worth of Dominion notes of various 
amounts, from 25 cents up to 4 dollars; and the banks may issue 
notes for 5 dollars or any multiple thereof, to an amount not 
exceeding their “unimpaired paid up capital,” such notes being 
redeemable in specie or Dominion notes ; the present issue is about 
"7,000,0001. 

The Dominion notes (unless it be for small amounts) are 
redeemable in “ coin current by law in Canada,” that is, in such 
dollars as above mentioned. The American silver dollar circulates 
at par, at the ratio of 16 to 1, although a Government proclamation 
was issued in 1870 declaring it to be legal tender up to the amount 
of 10 dollars, but only at 80 cents per dollar. 

Silver is not convertible into gold. 

This is a very remarkable case, since, without any gold 
currency, and without even a mint for gold, dollar notes and silver 
dollars circulate at the United States gold dollar value. 


West Indies. 


All the West India Islands and British Guiana have adopted 
the English currency, gold being the standard, but silver being a 
legal tender without limit. In practice, British gold is never seen 
there, but the circulating medium consists of shillings and Colonial 
bank notes. Hxcept in British Honduras, no silver dollars are 
legal tender, but gold doubloons remain legal tender at 64s. (the 
rate fixed in 1838) throughout the West Indies. 

In Jamaica and Trinidad, gold doubloons and United States 
gold coins are not uncommonly seen; they come from the Isthmus 
and Venezuela, and go to New Orleans and New York in a steady 
current. 

In the Bahamas the United States gold dollar (worth 4s. 
.1°316d.) is’ popularly over-rated at 4s. 2d., and consequently 
American eagles circulate freely (or did so until notes were intro- 
duced). | | 

British Honduras has as its standard the silver dollar of Guate- 
mala, which is a 5-franc piece without any gold behind it. 

This is an instance of a gold standard without gold, and a 
silver token currency circulating to an unlimited extent at a value 
based on that gold standard. 


Germany. 


Germany in adopting a gold standard in 1873, adopted most 
of the features of the English currency system. The mint was 
opened to gold, and a subsidiary silver token coinage ‘was intro- 
duced, limited in quantity by reference to population, and legal 
tender only to a limited amount. The peculiarity of the case of 
Germany is that 20,000,000/. worth of old silver thalers are 
retained in circulation at a ratio of 153 to 1, and are legal tender 
to an unlimited extent. Of the new coinage of gold, the banks 
hold 34,250,000/., in addition to 6,000,000. stored at the fortress of 
Spandan, while the amount in circulation is estimated to be from 
65,000, 000/. to 70,000,000/. 
| 212 
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The amount of paper currency issued is 6,000,0c0/. by the 
Imperial Government, 53,790,000/. by the Reichsbank, and 
8,950,000l. by other banks, making a total of 68,740,000/. 
On the whole, the German system approximates more closely 
than any other to our own, though it is said that there are not 
equal facilities for obtaining gold for export. 


Scandinavia. 


The standard has been gold since 1873, and the mints appear 
to be open to gold, but "eee is little gold in circulation. Bank 
notes convertible into gold are the ordinary currency. 

Silver is only subsidiary token currency. The stock of gold 
held by the banks appears to be about 5,500,c00/., and of notes 
about 13,000,000l. 


The Latin Union: (a) France. 


The mints are open to gold. 

Silver coinage, except of subsidiary coins, has since 1878 been, 
and is now, prohibited under the rules of the Latin Union. 

There is a large quantity of gold coin in actual circulation. 

The peculiarity of the French currency is the large amount of 
5-franc pieces which circulate at the old ratio of 155 to1. They 
are legal tender to any amount, and are accepted as freely as the 
gold coin. They are not legally convertible into gold. 

The stock of currency appears to be as follows :— 


£ 
Gold)j/aboub- Gani oe 171,000,000 
SLLV OI. csectevelsacsh iareaeaecter see eteeaee 140,000,000 
Notes Jtsiistaicenstesss cmemneeres 132,000,000 


The notes of the Bank of France are convertible into gold or 
silver, at the option of the bank. The bank pays gold freely for 


home use, but, if gold is required in large quantities, especially for 


exportation, special arrangements must be made. 
There is no difficulty in maintaining either the silver or the 
notes at their gold value. 


Here is a currency which for all practical purposes appears to — 


be perfectly sound and satisfactory, but which differs from our owm 
in most important particulars. It is sometimes called “ 
boiteux ” or limping standard; but, inasmuch as the mint is open 
to gold, and closed to silver, the standard is really gold, whilst a 
very large proportion of the currency is either inconvertible silver, 
or notes payable (at the option of the bank) in silver or gold, 
maintained without difficulty at the above-mentioned artificial 
ratio. 


(b) Belgium. 
The mint is open to gold. 


étalon — 


The rules as to 5-franc pieces, as to the ratio between abla and — 


silver, and as to legal tender, are the same as in France. 


_— 
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The stock of currency appears to be as follows :— 


£ 
CMOS UR c antes sie.ncecsenntecotee icy 5,009,000 or more. 
SHEN ICID, 2-5 hol pCa erg a en ee etre 8,000,cC00 
TR Cae Ns chs c cases teszastteccnoTs ques 15,000,000 


The notes appear to be convertible into either gold or silver, at 
the option of the bank. 

The situation is the same as in France; but inconvenience 
might be experienced if the Latin Union were to be terminated, 
and the several members were obliged, under the conditions 
imposed by that union, to liquidate in gold their silver currency 
held by France. 


(c) Italy. 
The mint is open to gold. 
The rules as to 5-franc pieces, as to the ratio between gold and 
silver, and as to legal tender, are the same as in France. 
The stock of currency appears to be :— 


ae 
Ba IR MIE i csccsois doscsievecesdace 23,600,000 
Silver, s-frane pieces ............-. 4,000,000 
DORE Padost conics aces scustscaecsendsnce 57,000,000 


There is very little metallic coin in actual circulation; the paper 
is at a discount, and the exchange below par. 

The state of this currency is unsatistactory, not, however, on 
account of the artificial ratio between gold and silver, but on 
account of the want of both metals, owing probably to the state 
of the finances and credit of the country. The same difficulty 
would arise as in Belgium, if the Latin Union were terminated. 


Holland and the Dutch East Indies. 


From 1847 to 1873, Holland and its dependencies had the 
single silver standard. In consequence of the changes in Germany 
and other countries in the north of Europe, which adopted the 
gold standard in 1873, Holland suspended the coinage of silver in 
that year. Silver could no longer be brought to the Dutch mint, 
and gold coin could not be issued, because the Dutch Parliament 
had not agreed on a gold coin or a gold standard. There was 
a certain quantity of silver coins in circulation, and their value at 
this period was regulated neither by the market value of gold 
nor by that of silver. The demand for coin was increasing in the 
years 1873 to 1875; and the result was that, whilst the value of 
silver, as a metal, was going down in the market, Dutch silver 
coins were appreciated as against gold. The rate of exchange on 
London, which oscillates now on the gold basis between 12°1 and 
£2;3 florins to the £ sterling, shrank to 11°12 florins. 

In 1875 the gold standard was adopted, at a ratio of 153 to 1, 
and the Dutch mint was opened to gold; whilst the coinage of 
silver, except of subsidiary token coins, was prohibited, and 
remains so at the present time. A considerable quantity of gold 
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coin was minted, which was, however, kept in reserve, and not 
used for internal circulation. Silver florins, at the gold value, 
were legal tender to any amount; and, with paper florin notes, 
which were also at a gold value, formed the internal circulation of 
the country. Neither silver nor paper is convertible into gold; 
but the Netherlands Bank has always been willing to give gold for 
exportation. In 1881 and 1882 the balance of trade turned 
against Holland, and the stock of gold ran down to about 600,000. 
Under these circumstances, an Act was passed in April, 1884, 
which enabled the Government to authorise the bank to sell, at 
market prices, a quantity of 25,000,000 silver florins, whenever 
the state of the currency might demand it. This Act has never 
been brought into operation, but it has restored confidence; the. 
necessary stock of gold, amounting now to upwards of 5,000,0001., 
has been maintained; the bank gives gold freely for export; and 
the exchange has continued steady at from 12'1 to 12°3 florins to 
the £ sterling. No difficulty has been experienced, either in 
Holland or in her Eastern dependencies. The system of currency . 
has always been, and still is, the same in both. There is no mint 
and little or no stock of gold in Java; and at the same time the 
rate of exchange between Java and Hurope is always at or about 
par. It should be added that Java merchants can always do 
their business with gold countries through Holland. 
The stock of currency is as follows :— 

















| In Holland. In Java. 
| £ £ 

| Gold snc adeie et ae 5,200,000 500,000 
PAVED. Ai oisecs Hence 11,000,000 2,773,000 
| Jey eae Meee oe sd St 16,000,000 4,250,000 





This is a case in which the standard is gold, with little or no 
gold in circulation. The silver is kept at an artificial ratio much’ 
higher than its raarket value, although neither it nor the paper is’ 
convertible into gold except for purposes of export. This artificial 
exchange is maintained in the Dutch East Indies, where there 


is little or no gold, as well as in Holland, where there is a limited: 
stock. 


Austria-Hungary. 


Before 1879 the standard coin was the florin, which was equal 
to zs;th part of a pound of fine silver. The mint was open to 
silver, and silver florins and silver florin notes were legal tende1 
to an unlimited amount. The actual circulation consisted of florin 
notes, which were inconvertible; their amount was 52,500,000/. in 
1879, and 69,500,000/. at the beginning of 1892. The average ex- 
change on London for 1ol. sterling was 141°78 in 1861,° after the — 


* Table given by M. Soetbeer (see Appendix to Gold and Silver Commission’s 
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Italian war. It became 1og in 1865, but rose to 125°98 in 1867, 
after the Austro-Prussian war. It fell to 110°53 in 1872, continued 
at 11 till 1875, but rose to 122°25 in 1877, 117°89 in 1878, and 
116°63 in 1879. It seems that in the earlier years there had beem 
a premium on silver, the paper money being depreciated below 
its face value, so that no silver was brought to be coined. But 
silver fell in price from 592d. per ounce in 1873 to 514d. per ounce 
in 1879, the notes ceased to be depreciated, and, as the’ Austriats 
mint was open to silver, it became worth while to bring silver to 
the mint to be coined; so that between August, 1878, and Novem- 
ber, 1879, the silver circulation had increased by 7,000,oco0/. Under 
these circumstances the Austro-Hungarian Government, in March, 
1879, stopped the coinage of silver on private account, but con- 
tinued coining it at their own discretion. The quantity so coined 
between 1580 and 1891 appears to have amounted to 1254 millions. 
of florins. This state of things continued till 1891, when the- 
Austro-Hungarian Government determined to propose the adoptiom 
of a gold standard, and to open the mint to. gold, for which the 
necessary measures were passed by the Austrian und Hungarian 
Legislatures in August, 1592. From 1879, when the mints were 
closed against the private coinage of silver, the average exchange 
for 10/. sterling rose from 117°83 florins in 1880 and 1881 to 
126°61 florins in 1887, and then fell to 11680 in 1891, and 119'29 
in 1892. The whole oscillation between 1879, when the mints 
were closed, down to 1891, when the resolution to adopt a gold 
standard was taken, was less than g per cent., and at the end of 
the period it stood at nearly the same figure as at the beginning, 

though in the meantime the price of silver had fallen by nearly: 
12 per cent., and in 1891 it was more than 6d. per ounce lower tham 
in 1879. The basis for conversion to a gold standard, which 
appears to have been founded on an average of this exchange, is’ 
a ratio of 18:22 silver to 1 gold, or 1 gold florin= 2 frs. I1oc., 


making 120°1 florins equal to 1o/. The mint is now open to 
gold. 


Report, p- 209), which differs slightly from the figures of exchange on London 
given in the following table, furnished by the Anglo- Austrian Bank :— 





























Annual Average Average Price Annual Average Average Price 
Ye: of Exchange | of Bar Silver per oz.) -y,a) of Exchange | of Bar Silver per oz. 
4 on London in in London. r on London in in London. 
Vienna. (Pixley and Abell.) Vienna. (Pixley and Abell.) 
d. d. 
oy Seam 110°89 594 vcls ts ere 120°00 50-2 
TA sax. I10°91 58,5; 84 es 121°89 503 
Bi pecn 111°78 565 Bowes 124°92 48% 
is ba1'32 522 °86 on 126'01 A452 
Gi Te4:.. u22°17 . 6428 84 is 126°61 4A 
oe. 118'99 52-2, 88 ia 124°22 425 
79 117°30 514 30s: TGR Ge Mell 4212 
ia 11702 525 BO Rc: 116°05 4742. 
oe 117°83 “6142 sae 116°80 4551, 
OB2 2.0: 119°60 51% gS Pe 119°29 3923 
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The Austrian Government have now at their command a 
reserve of about 351,000,000 florins (or nearly 30,000,000/.) in 


gold, and it appears to be intended that a certain quantity of 


paper and of silver florins shall be withdrawn from circulation, 
and that the paper florins remaining in circulation shall be con- 
vertible into gold. 

This is a very remarkable case. The fall in exchange, which 
would have accompanied or followed the fall in the market value 
of silver, has been averted by closing the mints against free 
coinage of silver. Tair steadiness of exchange has been maintained 
for more than a decade, although the paper currency was incon: 
vertible, and silver was coined on Government account alone; and, 
in the end, a law has been passed for the adoption of a gold 
standard, a gold reserve has been accumulated, and the mint has 
been opened to gold. | 

A fractional subsidiary coinage of silver is provided for, but 
the currency will probably consist, in the main, of paper notes 
convertible into gold. 


Brazil. 


The case of Brazil is perhaps the most remarkable of all, as 
showing that a paper currency without a metallic basis may, if 
the credit of the country is good, be maintained at a high and 
fairly steady exchange, although it is absolutely inconvertible, and 
has been increased by the act of the Government out of all propor- 


tion to the growth of the population and of its foreign trade. The - 


case, it need hardly be said, is not quoted as a precedent which it 
is desirable to follow. 

The Brazilian standard coin is the milreis, the par gold value 
of which is 27d. A certain number were coined, but have long 
since left the country, and the currency is and has since 1864 
been inconvertible paper. The inconvertible paper was more 
than doubled between 1865 and 1888, but the exchange was about 
the same at the two periods, and very little below the par of 27d. 
It had gone down to 14d. in 1868, the date of the war with 
Paraguay, but had risen again, and was in 1875 as high as 283d. 
In 1869 when the quantity of paper money was increased from 
12,468,000/. to 18,322,000l., the mean rates of exchange showed an 
advance of about 11{ per cent. Since the revolution which dis- 
placed the Empire and established the Republic, the paper issues 
of the banks were increased by more than 30,000,000/. in less than 
three years, so that the paper issue in 1892 amounted to 51,372,7001., 
and, as the result of this, and of diminished credit, the exchange in 
that year ranged from 107d. to 15{d. 


Results of Hxaminations of Different Systems of Currency. 


It is impossible thus to review foreign systems of currency with- 
out feeling that, however admirable may be the precautions of our 
own currency system, other nations have adopted different systems, 
which appear to have worked without difficulty, and have enabled 
them to maintain for their respective currencies a gold standard and 
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a substantial parity of exchange with the gold-using countries of 
the world, which has, unfortunately, not been the case with India. 
This has been effected under all the following conditions, viz. :— 


(a.) With little or no gold coin, as in Scandinavia, Holland, 
and Canada. 

(v.) Without a mint or gold coinage, as in Canada and the 
Dutch East Indies. 

(¢.) With a circulation consisting partly of gold, partly of over- 
valued and inconvertible silver which is legal tender 
to an unlimited amount, as in France and _ other 
countries of the Latin union, in the United States, 
and also in Germany, though there the proportion of 
overvalued silver is more limited, the mints in all 
these countries being freely open to gold but not to 
silver, and in some of them the silver coinage having 
ceased. 

(d.) With a system under which the banks part with gold 
freely for export, as in Holland, or refuse it for export, 
as in France. 

(e.) With mints closed against private coinage of both silver 
and gold, and with a currency of inconvertible paper, 
as has been temporarily the case in Austria. 

(f.) With a circulation based on gold, but consisting of token 
silver, which, however, is legal tender to an unlimited 
extent, as in the West Indies. 


The case of Holland and Java is very remarkable, since in that 
ease the gold standard has been maintained without difficulty in 
both countries, although there is no mint in the Dutch Hast Indies, 
no stock of gold there, and a moderate stock of gold in Holland ; 
whilst the currency consists of silver and paper legally and 
practically inconvertible into gold, except for purposes of export. 
The case of Canada, which maintains a gold standard without a 
gold coinage, is also very remarkable. 

The case of Austria-Hungary is also interesting, and presents 
a remarkable contrast to that of India, as will be seen from the 
following table :-— 
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sveage lus of Flv, | Average Yates of | Comparison ofthe vo ables, 

co ee Shea ietiae (for Official Years Sy bent ks 

given on p. 501 (note). 1873-74, &c.). First Year as equal to 100. 
pr ae a | TS) a Austrian florin. | Indian rupee. 

1873 21°64 22°35 100°00 100°00 
74, 21°64 22°16 100°00 99°13 
"75 21°47 21°63 99°21 | 96°76 
"76 19°78 20°51 gI*40 91°75 
ure 19°64 20°79 | 90°76 93°02 
he Rs 20°17 19°79 O32 88:56 
79% 20°46 19°96 | 9455 | 89°31 
°80 B03 7 | 19°96 94°13 | 89°28 
*81 20°37 19°89 94°13 89°01 
"82 20°07 | 19°52 g274 87°36 
83 20°00 | 19°54 92°42 87°41 
84, 19°69 | 19°31 9°99" 4 86°39 
[Sor 19°31 18°25 88°44 81°67 
oon. 19°05 17°44 88°03 78:03 
87s) 18°96 16:90 87°62 75°60 
88 .. 19°32 | 16°38 89°28 =| 73-28 
730-5 20°08 16°57 92°79 74:12 
90). 20°68 18:09 95°56 80:93 
Olek 20°55 16°73 94°96 | 74°86 
92 20°12 | 14°98 92°98 67°04 

















It will be seen that a country with a silver standard, and a 
currency consisting partly of over-valued silver, but chiefly of 
inconvertible paper, has been able, by closing its mints against 
private coinage for a series of years, and whilst still continuing to 
coin silver on Government account, to maintain a fairly steady 
rate of exchange with gold-using countries for a considerable 
period, preparatory to adopting a eold standard. 

Concerning the currency of Russia we have less information 
than in the case of other countries. But it appears that there is 
little or no silver or gold coin in the country, and that the currency 
consists of inconvertible paper roubles, based on silver. The 
Russian mint is now closed against the coinage of silver on private 
account. It is an interesting fact that the paper rouble, being in 
form a promise to pay silver, is now, owing to the fall in silver, 
exchanged for a higher value in gold than the silver which it | 
promises to pay. Taking silver at 38d. per ounce, the silver rouble 
would be worth 23°774 pence, whilst the paper rouble is quoted at 
25 pence. We have already called attention to a similar experi- 
ence in the case of Austria-Hungary. The phenomenon can, of 
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course, Only arise when the amount of the paper currency is 
limited. 

It would thus appear that it has been found possible to intro- 
duce a gold standard without a gold circulation ; without a large 
stock of gold currency ; and even without legal convertibility of an 
existing silver currency into gold. Before concluding, however, 
that these precedents are directly applicable to the condition of 
things existing in India, it is necessary to examine them carefully. 
There is no one of the countries above referred to in which silver 
has been so largely and so exclusively used as in India during the 
last half century; and in most of them the people have been for 
long accustomed to deal with their silver coins on the basis of a 
double standard. To the Frenchman the 5-franc pieces, to the 
American the dollars, have for generations been not only so much 
silver, but the equivalent of a certain quantity of gold; and it 
would have been a shock to his habits and mode of thinking to 
treat them otherwise. It may be easier to maintain an old ‘and 
well-known silver currency at a gold value in countries which 
have been bimetallic, and in which large quantities of gold and 
silver are already in circulation, than to introduce such a system 
into a mono-metallic silver country such as India. The case of 
Austria-Hungary again differs from that of India in some im- 
portant particulars. In Austria-Hungary the standard was silver 
with an inconvertible paper currency ; and the state of this paper 
currency was probably one of the chief factors which made a funda- 
mental change necessary. In making the change the relation of 
Austria-Hungary to the neighbouring countries was, no doubt, an 
important consideration, and the fact that Germany and other 
States had adopted a gold standard rendered it expedient to take 
a similar course. 

Even in the case of Holland and its Kast Indian colonies, 
which is prumd facie very much in point, there are differences 
which detract from its value as a precedent for India. At the 
time the change of standard was adopted, the relative values of 
silver and cold had not parted as they have since done; and, as 
regards Java, it must be borne in mind that, although it is an 
eastern country dealing largely with silver-using countries, it has 
always had the same standard and the same currency as Holland, 
the change being made in the standard of both at the same time. 

On the whole, it seems to us that, whilst the differences we 
have pointed out prevent the cases of the countries referred to from 
being applicable in all respects as precedents to the case of India, 
and the circumstances of each particular country must be studied, 
yet the experience derived from the currencies of those countries 
is not without value as bearing on the questions which we have to 
consider, and is important as showing under what various con- 
ditions the exchange value of a currency may be maintained. 
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Tue ordinary revenues of the United States during the twelve 
months ending 30th June, 1892, from all sources amounted to 
425,868,260 dollars 22 c. (85,173,652/.), and the expenditures for 
the same period were 415,953,806 dollars 56c. (83,190,761/.), 
leaving a surplus of 9,914,453 dollars 66 c. (1,982,8g0l.). 


This surplus, together with 30,656,014 dollars taken from the : 


Treasury, was applied to the payment of the Public Debt. 


The different items in 1891 and 1892 of revenue were as 


follows :— 


LL V—————— af ne 


Source. 





Internal revenue 
Postal servieo:. S.luckcaee eee 
Proceeds, District of Columbia 
ten-year funding bonds _.... i 
Sale of land, Brooklyn navy a 
Sales of Indian lands 
Smithsonian fund 
Interest repaid by Pacific rail- 
roads 
Registers’ and receivers’ fees . 


Peete e eee nee noeeeee 


Peer eeereseeres 


Peers ee ees e rere eceseees 


Peer ener reser ee ros seers ees eererere 


Revennesot Mistrictot Colombia 


Customs fines, penalties, &e........ 


Sale of custom house, Milwaukee! 


Cee e meres erase eseesees 


Immigrant fund 

Tax on national banks ................ 

Deposits for surveying public 
lands \ 


CeCe eee ere Hess ren ree eeeeHOeroseess 


er re ei 


Customise, So8 carte eee 
Profits ON!COIMS 6 aie. os. veageacseas. 
Sale of public lands .................:.. 
Nashville and Chattanooga 
Railway Company................. 
Sinking fund, Pacific railroads .. 
Wax vonsseaiaking? ie, .cee. eis cts 
Soldiers’ Home permanent fund 
Customs emolument fees ............ 
Custom house fees..............css0000- 
Sale of condemned naval vessels 
Sales of Government property.... 
», ordnance material 
Fees on letters patent. ............... 
Consular fees ...........c0000e 


COP ee eee ocs eres ours seareees 


Sree reescceorere 


458,544,233 





1891. 





145,686,249 44 


Cc. 


65,981,785 72 


602,545 


823,904: 


931,906 
2,853,897 
134,023 
292,271 
1,236,042 


131,422 


1,881,712 
219,522,205 
7,701,991 
4,029,535 


500,000 


2,326,359 
269,673 
308,648 
277,040 
555,057 

78,037 
259,379 
122,668 

1,305,255 

782,619 








32,675,972 


38 


4, 


58 
74 
27 


60 
80 


18 
23 
82 
41 


37 
88 
34 
79 
76 
36 

5 

iL 
81 
45 


3 


81 





1892. 





$ 
153,971,072 
79,939,475 


2412744 


593,860 
847,813 
200,000 


962,437 
1,066,403 
2,967,044 

227,030 

64,000 

330,128 

1,261,338 


149,966 
1,962,838 
1775452,964 
2,020,512 
3,261,875 


1,828,771 
46,749 
194,385 
19,591 
490,627 

: 31,854 
236,498 
101,242 
1,286,609 
7773424 








57 
98 


33 
23 


67 


51 
71 
71 
65 
1I 


21 


20 
15 
39 
58 


46 
23 
45 
45 
50 
12 
38 
35 

a 


53 


c. 





Increase. 





3 
8,284,823 1 


Cc. 


| 
| 


3 
4,998,690 26 | 


2,412,744 


593,860 
245,267 
200,000 


138,533 


134,496 
113,146 
93,007 
64,000 
37,857 
25,295 5 


18,543 
81,126 


33 
85 


63 


93 
97 
44 


65 


1 


41. 
75 


Decrease. 





42,069,245 8 


425,868,260 22 |17,441,393 86 |50,117,366 67 


5,681,479 





43 
767,659 83 


500,000 = 


497,587 91 
222,924 65 
114,262 89 
85,449 34 
64,430 26 
46,183 24 
22,880 67 
21,425 66 
18,646 79 

5194 92 





eee 


SS SSS SSS 


7 Extracted from the Report for the Year 1891-92 on the Finances of the 


United States. 


[Foreign Office, Annual Series, No. 1285, 1893. | 


1£93.] 





Finances of the United States. 


The expenditures during the same periods were :— 


























Source. 1891. 1892. Increase. 
| Civil Establishment. $ $ $ 
Legislative—Salaries and Expenses ........ 8,156,598 7,683,514 — 
Executive proper AY, Ore 174,897 rleaten Ws 2,718 
Department of State fo ee 141,332 135,505 +— 
Foreign intercourse... 2,028,715 1,742,400 — 
Treasury Department— 

Salaries and Expenses.........scecceeereeeee: 3,158,833 3,210,409 51,576 

Mint and Assay Offices ...........sseseeees: 1,392,353 1,191,590 

Salaries, &c., Internal Revenue............ 4,003,476 3,906,645 — 

Meerand of Direct. Tax...........5..00seseee 11,521,497 2,610,855 a 

MMM nIGy OT) SUQAT A... nd csessesenbeeeeecce ese. — 7,342,078 | 7,842,078 
_ Collecting Customs Revenue ................ 6,964,249 6,646,276 — 

Refunding excess of Deposit ..............- 6,989,846 3,007,219 — 

Debentures on Drawbacks .............0000+ 4,925,440 3,689,000 -— 

Lighthouse Establishment.................... 3,007,883 Pee ae aay | 229,434: 
SLES RES Siac eo a eee ee 4,811,822 6,319,277 | 1,507,455 
_ Engraving and Printing.................00+. 1,081,053 1,123,034 41,981 
_ Sinking Fund, Pacific Railways ....... 2,318,290 Bos .424 eas 
MMISCOLATICOUS™............cceoessotesersenceseeeose: 9,938,062 954355037 — 
War Department—Salariesand Expenses} 2,646,362 2,414,949 = 
Navy at pe 362,691 380,540 17,849 
Interior _,, . 4,733,336 4,774,280 40,944 
Public Lands Service ........ssssseeeereee 2,856,242 2,351,440 ——— 

ME PEGED. CONSUS 6.0.2 -:..0.2--..sscsceeresee--+ +: 5,942,977 pai Pe — 
MMMMIRCTATICOUS 2.21--0..022-0000-0-enescseeasneeesner- 1,749,151 1,686,067 — 
Post Office Department— 
wy) salaries and Wxpenses . .............00--+-- 852,993 876,817 23,824 
Deficiency in Postal Revenues ........... 4,741,772 4,051,490 — 

_ Mail Transportation, Pacificrailroads..) 1,343,888 1,688,379 344,491 
MMMM IGCCIIATICOUS ..........-ccsencesesseesceroseeseerees 9,874 vic? a 
‘Department of Agriculture— 
_ Salaries and Expenses ..........se 1,797,147 2,943,862 | 1,146,715 
‘Dept. of Labour—Salaries and Expenses 143,682 168,259 24,577 
Department of Justice 0.0... eee: 6,618,193 Byzi2,o1t — 
District of Columbia— 
S Salaries and Expenses...............cdeeoee: 5,635,511 6,331,961 696,450 
, Ten-year Funding Bonds .............00+: — 2,412,744 | 2,412,744 
} Total—-Civil Establishment ....| 110,048,167 | 99,841,989 — 
* Among these are the following items :— 
1891. 1892. 
| ) $ 
Rebate of Tax on Tobacco ............. | 770,082 348,856 
Regulating Immigration ......-.. 170,598 232,944 
IME COTES CLUSIOIE s.,.0025<c000seeneenereaueeses 48,949 63,021 
Smithsonian Institution ........ 108,950 113,880 
Columbian Exposition .... 0... | 169,378 519,876 
Expenses of Treasury Notes ........... 218,363 249,468 
French Spoliation Claims.............06 1,085,240 102,441 




















Decrease. 


$ 
473,084 


5,827 
286,315 





200,763 
96,831 
8,910,642 


317,973 
35982,627 
1,236,440 
484,867 
503,025 
231,413 


504,802 


4,686,554 
63,084 


690,282 


9,102 


1,405,382 


— 





10,206,178 





I EEE 
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Source: 1891. 1892. Increase. Decrease. 
Military Establishment. 5 5 $ $ 4 
PageDepartiment my ttiis.sincdo at ae 14,606,422 13,936,796 tae 669,626 
Quartermaster’s Gg aa acca veal 9,234,601 7,209,850 age 2,024,751 
MOCUNSNCOm ey ay Me fhe noe Mertens 2,869,618 4,694,947 | 1,825,829 —_—- | 
Improving H arbours. wicasthcepe eel a ee 3,490,162 4,473,678 983,516 —_— 
RAV Gray eos cee 8,760,465 8,543,530 — 216,935 
Mixcallaneous ......2:...o ae eee 9,758,797 8,036,655 — 1,722,142 
Total—Military Establishment| 48,720,065 | 46,895,456 — I 824,609 
Naval Establishment. ~ } 
Tnerease of the Navyy- x... vedios .. 10,609,197 | 13,756,500 | 3,147,308 —_— 
Pay of the Navy ws GOS evenlsd abet aaa eee 7,210,291 7,041,529 — 168,762 
Miscellaneous items iin ck... Wiest inh. 8,294,408 8,376,110 81,702 est 
Total—Naval Establishment....| 26,118,896 | 29,174,139 | 3,060,243 —e 
Indian Service A Rik...) ee eee 8,527,469 11,150,578 2,623,109 _ 
PenslOns é::5..:.5ssvded eee deo te: 124,415,951 | 134,583,053 | 10,167,101 —i ae 
Interest on the Public Debt ...........cc00000+. 37,547,185 | 23,378,116 — 14,169,019 
Potal ins tice eesss 355,372,685 | 345,023,331 — 10,349,354 
Postal Service GHA.EL.<...... SRB... 65,931,786 70,930,476 ame SS 
Grand totalpn hatin. 421,304,471 | 415,953,807 — = 


‘ 


the Treasury, were as follows :— 


Estimated Receipts. 


From Customs .:....dcqcesecciee ee ee 
» | Internal Revenue %....2.05a ee 
», Miscellaneous Services ... Ee Re 
»» | Postal Service .....:0%:.....sssqanee 


Peee rere orranpasrreerersrere 


Estimated Expenditure. 


For the Civil Establishment 
Military 
Naval 95 

ce Indian Service 
Hoy F enstonsiss<. 0. 0.ci see eee 
Interest on the Public Debt 
Postal Service 


eee ey 


Beer eenseereseee 


29 3? 


eee eeeeeesereee 


3) 


eee meee rede were erneee 


oeeeenee 


> 


CO er 


+P) 
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Sinking Fund. 

By an Act of 25th February, 1862, 1 per cent. of the entire 
debt of the United States must be annually set aside as a sinking 
fund, and applied to the purchase or payment of the public debt 
in such a manner as the Secretary of the Treasury may from time 
to time direct. 

The total requirements of the fund to 30th June, 1892, as 
shown by the appended table, aggregate 924,394,426 dollars 34c. 
(184,878,885/.). The bonds and other securities annually applied 
to the fund, including interest paid thereon, aggregate 935,337,061 
dollars (187,067,412/.), and the total redemption of the debt, 
including amounts applied to the fund since 35lst August, 1865, 
when the debt attained its highest point, aggregated 1,914,905,107 
dollars (382,981,021/.), or 990,510,681 dollars (198,102,136/.) 
more than was required to be paid by the terms of the Sinking 
Fund Act :— 


Statement showing the Annual Requirements of the Sinking Fund, the 
Amount of Bonds and other Securities applied thereto, the Interest and 
Premium Paid thereon, and the Total Amount Hxpended for the Fund 


from 1st April, 1869, to 30th June, 1892. 





Applications to the Funds. 
Fiscal Annual — 
Year. Requirement. Bonds and Interest and Total Amount 
other Securities. Premiums Paid. Applied. 
$ c: $ c. $ ce $ c. 
1869 .. 6,725,809 63 8,691,000 -— | 1,511,243 23 10,202,243 23 
1870 ;. 27,600,979 14 | 28,151,900 — | 4,098,057.22 32,249,957 22 
fe 2874-502, 78116 29,986,250 _— | 2,910,413 73 32,846,663 73 
792 ....) 29,958,187 82 | 32,618,450 - | 4,365,958 72 36,984,408 72 
°73 :...| 30,222,250 79 | 28,678,000 -— | 4,063,643 62 32,741,643 62 
"74, ....| 30,852,447 93 | 12,936,450 —| 1,617,659 83 | 14,554,109 83 
975 ...| 33,819,501 18 | 25,170,400 -| 353,061 56 | 25,523,461 56 
afi) 39,584,795 82 | 32,183,488 9 257 BiG gt 32,441,006 — 
*17. .|--335729,833 20 | 24,498,910. 5 BT OED 24,504,686 57 
°78 ....| 35,429,001 80 | 17,012,634 57 8cg 92 17,013,444 49 
ee. 9365958,604 63 723,662 99 308 77 723,971 76 
1880 ....| 40,135,450 —| 78,904,617 41 | 3,731,272 2 77,635,889 43 
*81 ....) 42,737,616 13 | 74,480,351 5 | 1,768,670 39 76,249,021 44 
°82 ..... 44,905,330 76 | 60,137,855 55 612,039 53 60,749,895 8 
°83 ....) 45,389,026 —| 44,897,256 96 329,761 48 45,227,018 44 
784 ....] 46,486,536 4 | 46,790,229 50 318,879 93 47,109,109 43 
*85 ....1 47,393,186 83 | 45,604,035 43 pig Alay Mey 45,875,702 75 
°86 ....) 44,872,710 64 | 44,551,043 36 242,487 45 4.4,793,530 81 
87 ....| 46,537,849 60 | 47,903,248 15 232,083 42 48,135,331 57 
°88 ....| 46,818,149 18 | 43,732,550 —| 3,085,592 98 | 46,818,142 98 
“89.451 °475804,172 99 | 39,066,173 35 | 8,737,553 4 47,804,126 39 
1890 .. 48,321,127 76 39,847,839 50 8,473,506 6 48,321,345 56 
’91 ....1 49,077,301 37 | 44,006,111 37 | 5,070,950 22 49,077,061 59 
fen 40.007 71st 32 1 37,574,179_98 Ae Rats eee? 37,755,289 — 
‘Total ....| 924,394,426 34 | 883,096,637 31 | 52,240,423 89 | 935,337,061 20 
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Amount. 
$ c. 
The total debt of the United States, less cash in the 
Treasury, at its maximum point, 31st Angus 2,750,43156 phe 
TBG5S Was sR SSE a siete entree eee 
On 30th June, 1892, it was iis. ..cssereeeerese serene 841,526,463 60 





Making a reduction of the debt, less cash in the 
Treasury, Of Yu. ccsprevtscc. eet ge 
Or 990,510,681 dollars 49 c. more than 
the requirements of the sinking fund 
called for 


1,914,905,707 83 





Mr. Foster in his report strongly urges the repeal of the Act 
‘in view of the very large decrease of the debt already effected in 
excess of the legal requirements of the Act, coupled with the 
probable future condition of the national finances.” 

The following table shows the sinking fund account for the 
fiscal year 1892:— ~ 


















































Debtor. 
Date. Description. Amount. 
$ c 
To balance from last year ....2.)iess0 seme - 4 
{| To 1 per cent. on the principal of the public | 
| debt on 80th June, 1891, less coin and 
1st July, 1891 < currency certificates held in cash, and 9,058,065 6% 
| cash available for the reduction of the 
L| debt viz., 905,806,560 dollars 61 ¢. ........ J 
(| To interest on redemption prior to fiscal aR ace 
|| = “year 18925....oseteuetentan eee SOO RF em 
uf 
30th June, 1892+ | To interest on 37,574,179 dollars 98 c., 
| amount of debt paid during the fiscal 1,087,589 47 
U') “year 18920. ......cluu etn eee ee 
Total oc. s.ciii\ cone iecceneeeaenenee 49,063,114 36 
. | Creditor. 
Date. Description. Amount. 
$ c. 
(gi hy 
| By accrued interest thereon, pac... ener 180,412 20 
30th June, 18924 PY en currency and notes redeemed \ b-a08 8 
L | tin 182 se sencecutatsn sub ath see abe ae eae 
By accrued interest thereon .........sse0..--++.-- 696 82 
By National Bank notes redeemed ............ 13,254,883 = 
| By balance’ ® 15.5.0cish:soenisssccssivecceeues Manninen 11,307,825 36 
Total | .1.1:casnh4 tem setenneseeee 49,063,114 36 








The balance due to the sinking fund 30th June, 1892, was 
11,307,825 dollars 36 c. (2,261,565/.), and the requirements of the 
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fund for the fiscal year 1893 have been estimated by Mr. Foster at 
48,693,000 dollars (9,738,600/.), showing that at the end of the fiscal 
year 1895 there will be due to the sinking fund 60,000,000 dollars 
(12,000,000/.). Add to this the estimated requirements of the 
fund for 1894 (48,700,000 doliars), and there will be due to the sink- 
ing fund on 380th June, 1894, a little more than 100,000,000 dollars 
(20,000,000l.), with no available revenues to meet such a charge. 


Loans and Currency. 


Since Ist March, 1889, when the Republican Party came into 
vower, there have been purchased and cancelled United States bonds 
of the face value of 233,729,150 dollars (46,745,830/.), for which 
there was expended the sum of 270,952,431 dollars (54,190,586/.). 
Of the bonds so purchased, 121,615,950 dollars (24,323,190l.) 
were 4 per cents., and 112,113,200 dollars (22,422,640/.) 4% per 
cents. The expenditure was 55,352,493 dollars (11,070,598/.) less 
than the sum which would be required to redeem the bonds and 
pay interest thereon to the date of their maturity. 

25,504,700 dollars (5,100,940/.) 45 per cent. bonds were re- 
deemed at par during the same period, and a further amount of 
25,364,500 dollars (5, 072,900. ) of the same loan has been continued 
during the pleasure of the Government to bear interest at the rate 
of 2 per cent. per annum. 

The annual interest charge on Ist March, 1889, was 34,578,459 
dollars (6,915,691/.); at the end of November, 1892, it was 
22,893,990 dollars (4,578,7980.). 

The volume of money in circulation has increased during the 
twelve months ended lst November, 1892, as shown by the follow- 
ing table :— 





Amount. 
Description. 


1st November, 1891. Ist Novemher, 1892. 
































$ $ 

Berea Tee ON Cssees eve eoscaesdicosesseses 406,770,367 GUY, 25 25107 
Standard silver dollars ...............:s000 62,135,461 61,672,455 
RIPETV SULVOD @ c.eetvaccsad-<-sencses+.ceonss 62,105,136 65,985,408 
Be ECOL UI CA LES guasc.ccceeascetsosende ess. s0ce00s 136,100,319 120,265.34 
Silver Pee inca. fib cess. saves. 321,142,642 324,552,532 
PPOABU PY HOLES. 1890... 2.0.5.c.:00000--.....0+- 66,473,484 114,567,423 
United States notes” ...................0-00- 332,593,989 332,080,234 
Currency certificates, 8th June, 1872 10,765,000 10,5 £0,000 
BABE De SAT NOLES <s.5.-..000:080.000ss000ee0s 166,445,763 165,224,137 

WO toe 1,564,492,161 1,606;139,735 








The principal changes are in gold certificates and Treasury 
notes of the Act of 14th July, 1890. Of the former there is a 
decrease of 15,844,970 dollars (3,168,994/.), and of the latter an 
increase of 48.093, 939 dollars (9,618,787/.). 

The increase in circulation since Ist March, 1889 was 
201,933,939 dollars (40,386,767/.), of which 152, 048, 345 dollars 
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(30,409,669/.) were paper money. The amount of paper money 
held in the Treasury, lst March, 1889, was nearly 30,000,000 
dollars greater than on lst November, 1892, while the net increase 
in the issue was 122,366,433 dollars (24,473,286/.). A notable 
fact, according to the Secretary’s report, connected with this 
increase is the large quantity of notes of the smaller denomination 
added to the volume of money, while, at the same time, there has 
been a decrease in the higher denominations. This is shown in 
the accompanying table :— 

Table showing the Amounts of Paper Currency, by Denominations, Outstanding 

on 1st March, 1889, and on 1st November, 1892, and the Changes during that 

Period. 





Outstanding Outstanding 











Denomination. Ist March, 1st November, Decrease. Increase. 
1889. 1892. 
> 5 $ 
I’s: (oped) tne oer 31,438,141 40,460,624 — 9,022,483 
2's: (tO) eennenee csieee 22,986,476 31,629,049 — 8,642,573 
DS (UVES orate ne aasiee: 204,567,948 | 242,635,169 — 38,067,231 
LOB GENS) vice ect orcas: 246,407,325 | 291,553,3¢6 —— 45,145,981 
20’s (twenties) ............0... 191,806,880 | 223,171,289 oo 31,864,400 
Os (fifties). (nett eae 49,129,090 42,012,665 7,116,425 a 
100’s (one hundreds) ........|. 68,863,870 95,679,070 —- 6,815,200 
500’s (tive hundreds)........ 25,883,500 22,329,000 3,004,500 — 
1,000’s (one thousands) 53,597,000 50,921,500 2,675,500 —~ 
5,000’s (five thousands) ..... 35,385,000 28,380,000 7,005,000 — 
10,000’s (ten thousands)........ 65,900,000 69,060,000 — 3,160,000 








Potala se tee: 995,465,230 | 1,117,831,663 | 20,351,425 [142,717,858 
Less decrease _ ............ —_ — = 20,351,425 




















———— » — 


Net incieéasess....: aie ee bos 








122,366,433 





National Banks. 


One hundred and sixty-three banks with an aggregate capital 

of 15,285,000 dollars (3,057,000/.), were organised in the United 

tates during the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1892; 53 went 

into voluntary liquidation, and 17 became insolvent, leaving a net 
increase of 93 for the year. 

Of the new banks organised during the year, about one-half 
were west of the Mississippi River, and 35 per cent. were in the 
Southern States. 

The total number of banks in operation, 31st October, 1892, 
was 3,788, having an aggregate capital of 693,868,665 dollars 
(138,773,733/.), and surplus and undivided profits of 340,524,179 
dollars (68,104,835/.). The total amount of individual deposits 
was 1,765,422,953 dollars (353,084,596/.); total bank deposits 
530,653,202 dollars (106,130,640/.),and total resources, 3,510,094,897 
dollars (702,018,979/.). The national bank circulation outstanding 
shows a net increase of 10,487,286 dollars (2,097,445/.), and the 
gold held by the banks as compared with last year, shows an 
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increase of 21,994,115 dollars (4,398,821/.). Surplus and undivided 
profits, increase 9,663,020 dollars (1,932,604/.); individual deposits, 
increase 177,104,902 dollars (35,420,980l.) ; bank deposits, increase 
100,058,428 dollars (20,011,685/.). 


Internal Revenue. 


The receipts from the several objects of taxation under the 
Internal Revenue Laws for the fiscal years ending 30th June, 1891 
and 1892 were as follows :— 












































Fiscal Year ended 80th June, 
Objects of Taxation. Increase. Decrease. 
1891. 1892. 
, c $ c. $ c. $ 
Distilled spirits ............ 83,335,963 64 | 91,309,983 65 | 7,974,020 1 — 
Manufactured tobacco | 32,796,270 97 | 31,000,493 7 — 157955777 90 
Fermented liquors........ 28,565,129 92 | 30,037,432 77 11,472,322 85 — 
Oleomargarine ............ 1,077,924 14 1,266,326 - f 188,401 86 — 
Miscellaneous......,......... 260,127 30 243,288 86 — 16,838 44 
Motaley....a0x... 146,035,415 97 | 153,867,544 35 17,822,128 38 ss 
Recapitulation. 
Amount. 
3 c. 


The receipts from all sources of internal revenue for 
the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1892, were........ } 

The receipts from the same sources for fiscal Ae 
BU eCe Ui Une, 1891, Were, ....c0..d00ccccrecdssrenseacnee 


153,857,544 35 


146,035,415 97 


Making an increase in the receipts for al 7,822,128 38 


Decaiyear just ended Of .-..7.:.......sessode-oeeore 





According to the estimate of Mr. Foster, the late Secretary of 
the Treasury, the receipts from all sources of internal revenues for 
the fiscal year ending 50th June, 1893, will aggregate 165,000,000 | 
dollars (33,000,000/.). 

The total production of distilled spirits, exclusive of fruit 
brandies, for the fiscal year ended 30th June, 1892, was 
114,769,041 taxable gallons; the total production for the fiscal 
year ended 50th June, 1891, was 115,962,389 gallons, making a 
decrease in the production of 1,193,348 gallons for the last fiscal 
year. } 

There were also produced during the fiscal year ended 30th 
June, 1892, 1,310,437 gallons of apple brandy, 99,398 gallons of 
peach brandy, and 2,257,630 gallons of grape brandy, making a 
total production of 3,667,465 gallous of brandy from fruits. 

During the fiscal year ended 30th June, 1892, 5,925 distilleries 
of all kinds were operated; for the preceding fiscal year 3,819 dis- 
tilleries only were operated, showing an increase of 2,106 distilleries 

; 2m 2 
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for the last fiscal year. The greater portion of this increase arose 
from the large number of fruit distilleries operated during the 
ear. 

: During the last fiscal year there were produced 31,856,626 
barrels of beer in the United States. The number of barrels pro- 
duced during the year ended 30th June, 1891, was 30,497,209, 
making an increased production for the last fiscal year of 
1,359,417 barrels. | 

‘he total receipts from the taxes on tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, 
snuff, &c., for the fiscal year ended 30th June, 1892, were 31,000,493 
dollars (6,200,098/.), a decrease of 1,795,777 dollars (359,155/.) 
compared with the receipts for the year ending 30th June, 181. 
This decrease is attributed by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
operations of the Act of Ist October, 1890. 

The principal features of the last four financial years have been 
the gradual shrinkage of the surplus and the increase in the 
Government expenditures. 

In the spring of 1889, when the Republican party came 
into power, there was a surplus in the Treasury of upwards of 
100,000,000 dollars. Last year it was barely 10,000,000. This 
year it will hardly reach 2,000,000 dollars, and next year there 
will probably be a deficit. 

The chief causes of this change have been the extravagance of 
the 51st and 52nd Congresses, the reduction in revenues due to 
the McKinley Act, and the enormous increase in the payment of 
pensions. From 1872-79 the sum annually paid for pensions by 
the United States Government did not exceed 30,000,000 dollars. 
In 1891 it had risen to 124,415,000 dollars, and during the present 
fiscal year it reached a total of over 160,000,000 dollars. Fifteen 
years after the war there were 250,800 pensioners on the roll. 
Four years ago there were less than 500,000, and this year there 
are Over 900,000. , 


Remarks on the present Monetary Situation in the United States. 


The present fiscal year has been marked by great financial 
depression in the United States. There has been a vast fall in all — 
sorts of securities dealt in on the New York Stock Exchange, 
amounting, according to a leading New York newspaper, to a 
depreciation of no less than 700,000,000 dollars. Failures have 
been numerous all over the country, the total liabilities'of all the 
failures which occurred during: the first six months of 1893 
amounting to 168,000,000 dollars, against 62,000,000 dollars for 
the same period in 1892, showing an increase of 106,000,000 
dollars. Two great railroad systems, the Richmond Terminal and 
the Reading have collapsed, and many other roads have been 
seriously affected. The National Cordage Company, an enormous 
industrial concern, has been forced into liquidation. Many western 
land companies have suspended, and their suspension has been 
followed by the stoppage of innumerable small western banks 
which were doing business with too much credit and too little 
capital. In short, the year has been most disastrous. 

A variety of causes has brought about this state of affairs. A 
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short corn crop and the low price of cotton last autumn cut down 
railroad earnings and caused much loss to the cotton mills. The 
iron and steel industries became congested owing to the sudden 
cessation of railway extension. The farmers in the west found it 
hard to meet their debts, owing to the low price of wheat, and 
money was needed to give them relief. The balance of merchan- 
dise trade for the first time in many years began to set steadily 
against the United States, gold began to be exported in alarming 
proportions, and the great stringency resulting therefrom, forced 
thousands of speculating accounts into liquidation. But perhaps 
the chief and fundamental cause of the depression has been the 
silver legislation of Congress. 

The history of this legislation is briefly as follows :— 

The operations of the United States mint commenced in 1792, 
and from that time to 1873 the total amount of silver dollars 
coined was 8,045,838 dollars. In 1873 the coinage of silver was 
stopped by Act of Congress, but in 1878 it was resumed under the 
Bland Act, by the terms of which the Secretary of the Treasury 
was directed to purchase, and coin into standard silver dollars of 
4125 grains each, not less than 2,000,000 dollars worth, nor more 
than 4,000,000 dollars worth, of silver bullion each month. Under 
this Act the Government purchased 291,292,019 ounces of fine 
silver at a cost of 308,199,262 dollars, and coined it into silver 
dollars to the amount of 378,196,793 dollars. But the silver 
advocates in Congress were not satisfied with this enormous 
absorption of silver, and in June, 1890, the Senate passed a Bill 
for the unrestricted coinage of silver for individuals into leval 
dollars at the ratio of 16 to 1, and the issue of paper certificates 
against such dollars. There was a strong probability that this 
Bill would pass the Lower House, and as a compromise measure 
the Act of 14th July, 1890 (called the Sherman Act), was passed, 
which required the monthly purchase by the Treasury Department 
of 4,500,000 ounces of silver (instead of 2,000,000 dollars worth 
as under the Act of 1878), and the coinage into silver dollars, 
monthly, until lst July, 1891, of 2,000,000 ounces of the silver so 
purchased, the coinage of silver dollars after that date being left 
to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Under the operation of this Act the United States Treasury 
has purchased from 13th August, 1890 (when the law went into 
effect), to the lst June, 1893, 152,413,792 ounces of silver at a cost 
of 143,591,569 dollars. Of this there has been coined into silver 
dollars to lst June, 1893, 30,087,040 dollars, making the total 
coinage of silver dollars (including the re-coinage of trade dollars 
into standard dollars) from 28th February, 1878, to Ist June, 
1893, 419,332,305 dollars (or more than fifty times as much as 
was coined during a previous period of eighty-one years), leaving 
in the Treasury 123,911,185 ounces of fine silver uncoined. 

At the market price of silver on the Ist June, 1893 (83 c. per 
ounce), the loss on this bullion so purchased by the Government 
amounted on that day to 83,518,628 dollars. At the present 
moment bar silver is only worth 73 c. per ounce, entailing an 
additional loss of 44,583,432 dollars upon the Government. 
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In payment of the silver purchased under the Sherman Act the 
United States Government issue notes payable “in coin.” The 
Act, however, requires the Government to maintain the parity 
between gold and silver, and in order to comply with this pro- 
vision they are forced to redeem the notes in gold or in an amount 
of silver equal to their face value in gold. Both the Republican 
and Democratic Secretaries of the Treasury have so interpreted 
the Act, and under this interpretation the silver purchased by the 
Government cannot be used in redemption of the coin notes. 
A statement issued by the present Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Carlisle, shows that during the eleven months beginning 
31st May, 1892, and ending Ist May, 1893, the coin notes issued 
for the purchase of silver bullion under the Act amounted to 
49,961,184 dollars, and that during the same period the amount 
of such notes paid in gold was 47,745,173 dollars. It thus appears 
that all the silver bullion purchased during that time, except 
2,216,011 dollars worth, was paid for in gold, while the bullion 
itself is stored in the vaults of the Treasury, and can neither be 
sold nor used for the payment of any kind of obligation. It there- 
fore lies idle, and is of no practical value as an available asset. 

But while the purchase of this bullion every month is made com- 
pulsory, no provision has been made to obtain the gold to redeem 
the coin notes. Every increase in the number of notes involves an 
obligation to acquire a larger supply of gold. As these notes are 
forced into circulation they displace and expel some other form of 
currency, and as gold is the only money of international value, it 
is steadily withdrawn from the Treasury for export. The conse- 
quence has been that the gold reserves of the Government have 
been rapidly diminishing, while the gold obligations, through the 
issue of the coin notes, have been as rapidly increasing. The stock 
of gold in the Treasury in June, 1890, was 187,380,628 dollars, but 
on Ist June, 1893, it had fallen to 95,048,640 dollars, or nearly 
5,000,000 dollars below the reserve line. 

But although the Sherman Act, by the volume of paper money 
which has been, and is still, growing into circulation, has greatly 
aided the exports of gold, it cannot be said to be solely responsible 
for the large outflow of that metal from the United States during 
the present year. The demand for the metal by the Austrian 
Government for the purpose of establishing her currency upon a 
gold basis has been both large and unusual. 

The balance of the merchandise trade of the United States has 
been against her for the year, as has before been stated. 

And, lastly, the enormous sums of money spent annually by 
Americans abroad and sent home by servants and immigrants 
must be taken into consideration. Mr. Foster, the late Secretary 
of the Treasury, stated, on 25th February last, before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives appointed 
to inquire into the condition of the Treasury, that he estimated 
the amount spent annually by Americans abroad at 120,000,000 
dollars, and the servant girl fund sent abroad at 12,000,000 dollars. 
Add to this the large sums sent home from the United States by 
the Chinese and the Italians, and nearly 150,000,000 dollars of the 
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annual gold exports from the United States will be accounted for. 
Moreover, these exports are more likely to increase than diminish 
in the future, and they should not, therefore, be overlooked in 
speculating on the reasons for the continual outflow of gold from 
the United States. 

The following table shows the exports of gold from the United 
States from 1888 to 1893 :— 























Year. Amount. 

' Gold dollars. 

A een cei facies «dnc eabeav ovata «oe 34,526,447 
"Ea er ote EE cae 50,9 33,460 
“Gal oc hgh RS ae errr 24,063,074 
OO Sas ce ARE eC cae ere 79,086,581 
Be OS shoe canst sin dpnscadenachsh 76,532,056 
SIM ILY OTMOUELIS Vira. de5cnccenss ood 63,106,266 
(DUT Pact Bee Are 328,247,884 








During the same period the imports of gold have amounted to 
€ 14,683,035 dollars, as follows :— 


Table showing the Import of Gold Coin and Gold Bullion during the 
ears 1888-93. 
























































Year. New York. cm bene All other Ports. Total. 
$ $ $ $ 
Re roti 2 6,005,756 33950351 1,004,666 10,960,773 
PRRs eles ost clea eeoa st: 6,304,267 4,617,871 1,082,494 12,004,632 
Ee re ae 18,212,739 5,806,220 1211181 2,0,2 30,090 
Bet Mh. Matec aed 31,968,398 | 10,011,453 2,990,259 44,970,110 
Bogen. wee lia... 8,504,513 6,045,917 2,900,516 17,450,946 
1893. 

IMITATE. ducsde van chi, 86,893 36,585 247,365 370,843 
ROSETTE LY oes acuiovscoee ak 879,605 9,423 368,511 Eek i830 
oS 4,194,134: 22,666 | 2,391,637 6,608,437 
UL I cess nsslacdcansvs 644,071 13,384 146,530 803,985 
BRT sks cnsiss cece sen >psur vars 25,680 = — 25,680 
PEOUAT ce cideess cca: 71,826,056 30,513,870 | 12,843,109 114,683,035 





As will be seen, there was a net loss to the United States 
during the five years by gold exports of 213,564,849 dollars; but 
the return gold from Europe (all of which comes in at the port of 
New York) amounted to only 71,826,056 dollars, so that the actual 
loss from exports to Hurope was 256,421,828 dollars. 

In addition to 380,169,081 silver dollars and silver certificates 
in circulation on 1st June, 1893, there were outstanding at the 
same date 335,977,323 dollars in United States notes, and 
132,505,183 dollars in redeemable-on-demand in gold Treasury 
notes, with an available gold reserve of 95,000,000 dollars. 
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The amount of money of all kinds in circulation, Ist June, 1892, 
was 1,613,572,244 dollars, while on Ist June, 1893, it was reduced 
to 1,596,151,901 dollars, a reduction of over 17,000,000 dollars in 
the last year, thus showing that silver purchases do not always 
increase the currency. . 

The amount of money in circulation per capita among the 
people of the United States on lst June of every year from 1873 
was as follows :— 

















Year. Amount. Year. Amount, 
eG: > 9c. 
dS 7OF cece ee 13" 3 1884) pcciweatrersecate PRIA 
The ee Vie pic’ "8D Soe 23° 2 
* DN SOR Ge. Se ee 17° S16 86). Sa Dies 
ood Ovisavieadunnterige oe 16) iat, "BT co teee ene 22 45 
WEE i RES 15 8S "88 nilche ae eee 22 88 
1S NG, ene ae TAs 32 89 eee 22 Ces 
0D) ey cee ae 16) 75 
1880. 22.c. cree TO==4at 1890 [Leer Pe at 
oh DEP reer eina ec oe Pa ety OL Shave eee ree Or 
PSQArc eee Zoey "OD Vata ee eee 24 47 
fo ey uae Poet od Rowe °93 (1st June) 23. 58 


These figures would seem to prove that abundant circulation 
does not necessarily bring about great prosperity. From 1879 to 
1883 the United States enjoyed the most prosperous times of the 
last twenty years, and the average per capita circulation during 
that period was 20 dollars 61c¢. From 1890 to the present time, 
a period of great monetary stringency and commercial depression, 
the average was 23 dollars 65 c. 

Gold coin and gold certificates in circulation decreased in the 
last year 56,790,953 dollars, while silver dollars, silver certificates, 
and Treasury nutes based on silver increased in the same period 
41,218,502 dollars. The gold receipts of the Government, which 
in July, 1890, amounted to over 95 per cent. of the total receipts 
from customs, have fallen to less than 1 per cent. 


IV.—Trade of Siam. 


Tue following short account of the trade of Siam, compiled 
from the Report for the year 1892, on the trade of the district of 
Her Majesty’s Consulate General at Bangkok (Foreign Office 
Series, No. 1,297), is of more than general interest just now, in 
consequence of the strained relations between France and Siam. 

The amount of shipping cleared and entered at Bangkok during 
1892 was 10 per cent. less than in 1891, and about 47 per cent. 
less than in 1890; the total entries at the port in 1892 being 
292 ships, with a tonnage of 209,745 tons, and the clearances 
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285 ships, of 201,145 tons. The decrease was owing to the 
unusually poor rice crop, which is the staple article exported. 
87 per cent. of the shipping is in the hands of the British, the 
Germans coming next with 7 per cent. The British have suffered 
less from the depression in the shipping trade than other countries 
trading with this port. Part of the junk trade, which amounts 
to about 2 per cent. of the total trade of the country, is also in 
the hands of the British. The French shipping interest is very 
small; there is a steamer running monthly between Saigon and 
Bangkok, but the value of the cargoes exported and imported by it 
during 1892 were but 0°03 per cent. of the whole trade. This 
steamer is kept running by the French government, though at a 
considerable loss. 

The total imports at the port of Bangkok amounted to 1,295,964/. 
in 1892, a decrease of about 145,000/. compared with 1891. Most 
of the principal articles imported show a falling off; cotton manu- 
factures have decreased 8 per cent. in comparison with 18¥1. 
Kerosene, which is rapidly superseding the use of cocoanut and pea 
oils, and which penetrates to distant parts of the country, notwith- 
standing the difficulties of transport, was imported to the value of 
50,000/. in 1892, a decrease of over 11,000/. compared with the 
previous year. This trade is in the hands of two firms, one 
British, the other German, and competition between them is very 
keen. Opium was imported to the extent of 500 chests in 1892, 
and 1,200 chests in 1891; this decrease is but apparent, however, 
for in 1891 the price of opium was very low, hence the large 
purchases that year; the actual annual demand is from 800 to 
goo chests. The consumption of this drug is confined almost 
entirely to the Chinese, only the lowest classes of the Siamese 
frequenting the opium dens of Bangkok. 

There has been an increase in the imports of machinery and 
hardware, due to the unusual importations of rolling stock, &c., 
for the Bangkok-Korat and Bangkok-Paknam railways. There 
was an increase of over 1,200 tons in the imports of sugar. The 
sale of matches is very great in Siam, as almost everybody smokes, 
from 4 years of age and upwards. Nearly all the matches come 
from Japan, the Swedish having been driven out of the market, 
those of Japanese manufacture being cheaper and of better quality. 
Hnglish matches are unknown in Siam. Japanese umbrellas are 
also rapidly supplanting those of Kuropean manufacture, as they 
are very much cheaper and of good quality. 

Among the remaining imports may be mentioned salt garlic, 
Chinese vermicelli, silk trousers, fireworks, joss-sticks, and 
medicine, which are all imported to supply the special wants 
of the large Chinese population in this country. 

The exports in 1892 amounted to 1,386,560/., 310,000/. less 
than in 1891; the diminished export of rice represents about half 
of this decrease. 

The rice crop of 1891 was poor, but that of 1892 was worse ;° 


8 The crop in the north, at Chiengmai, appears however to have been a very 
good one in 1892, 
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the export in 1892 was a little over 198,000 tons, as compared with 
226,248 tons in 1891, and 479,660 in 1890. The prospects of the 
crop for 1893 are very favourable. | 

The exports of teak in 1892 were 14,637 tons, valued at 62,793/., 
a decrease of 1,463 tons compared with 1891; this is somewhat 
owing to the continued depression of the London markets. There 
has, however, been a keen local demand for teak in consequence 
of extensive building in Bangkok, and the amount sent down from 
Chiengmai in 1892 has been far above the average, owing to the 
abundant rains which have filled the rivers. It is also to be noted 
that 1891, in Upper Siam, was a very dry year, so that a great 
deal of teak could not be sent down, but remained in the higher 
lands until 1892. 

Pepper is one of the principal exports of Siam, and 1,175 tons 
were exported in 1892; its price continues to fall, it being 30/. 10s. 
per ton for white, and 22/. 3s. to 13/. 7s. per ton for black pepper. 
So recently as 1888, pepper reached the high price of 882. per ton. 
All the white pepper is shipped to London, and the black to China. 
The miscellaneous exports amounted to 121,381/., and are as varied 
in character as the imports. Among them may be mentioned 
rhinoceros and deer horns, and tiger bones, all of which go to 
China, where they are used as medicine; the rhinoceros horn is in 
especial request, and a good sized one will sell for 20/. Six and 
a half tons of birds’ nests from the Malay peninsula, valued at 
7,6761., were sent to Hong Kong. To this list of curious exports 
may be added 200 Chinese corpses shipped for burial in China. 
These have of course been wealthy men; the poorer Chinese follow 
the usual custom of cremation after death. 

One of the most noteworthy acts of the government, which 
has produced a marked change in the conditions of trade in the 
country, has been the promulgation of a bankruptcy edict, under 
which imprisonment for debt has been abolished, and voluntary 
bankruptcy of native traders in difficulties has been legalised. 
The immediate result was to increase somewhat the depression 
caused by the two bad rice crops of 1891-92; but this effect soon 
wore off, and a healthier system of trade has been created owing 
to the check this law has given to reckless credit. 

Various public works have been in course of construction 
during the year, notably the Bangkok-Korat railway, 165 miles in 
length. The Bangkok-Paknam railway was opened in the course 
of the year, and has proved a success. The Siam Canals and 
Irrigation Company has also commenced work by opening up the 
rich lands at the head of the Menam delta. One million acres have 
already been rendered practicable for rice cultivation. Another 
noticeable feature is the increase of buildings, both public and 
private, in the capital. The telegraph system is however very 
unsatisfactory. 

Bangkok possesses a tramway six miles in length, constructed 
in 1889; a portion has during the last year been equipped with 
electric plant. This new system has as yet only been in operation 
a month, but seems to promise fairly satisfactory results. The 
electric light company got into difficulties, and the plant was taken” 
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over by government, who, however, have not yet taken any further 
steps to complete the works. 


Taste A.—Return of Principal Articles of Import into Bangkok during 
the Years 1891-92. 
































1892. 1891. 
Articles. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 

Cotton manufactures... = 292,601 — 319,581 
_ Hardware and cutlery ..........:...... — 83,748 — | 33,782 
PEC EUGENICS OU pcs. oiienssnconcaese cases | 185,713 50,001 256,610 61,239 
WoO 0 ile RY te ne — 48,977 = 51,859 
Be seach stato dose seminar sks tons 4,995 48,686 3,747 Boss 24 
Be eTRE Ey eye er cerecesereqacsectsncroncss — 47,057 — 45,230 
BESO F ALTE oe sicc chu s-seccosecsvncedcs. = 41,978 — 57,154 
MORRIE e spk ecewe lca tec chests 500 35,406 1,200 88,000 
Crockery and glassware _............ cae 35,197 — 45,243 
MP UNINY, DAGB.2i...00csenoasesseees bales 7,022 29,318 5,833 26,426 
MOCO ATES os coe ctinink seneederesns pieces | 8,460,738 27,226 | 2,551,710 9473 
Tron, steel, and machinery ........ — 25,381 —_— 32,195 
ULE ONS SBE Ra Sa cases 11,972 19,511 10,157 20,039 
Vegetable lamp-oil ........ A 21,366 15,684 32,972 24,6029 
TiC ESAT TC SS os ae — 14,939 — 10,458 
Treasure and gold leaf ................ — 66,593 os 145,955 
_ Miscellaneous articles ................ — | 413,661 — | 436,105 
Lite he AOR Bed, Sele ete eave — 1,295,964 — 1,440,673 








Taste B.—Return of Principal Articles Exported from Bangkok during 
the Years 1891-92. 



































1892. 1891, 
Articles. — 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
; £ £ 
[ONCE CA a ee tons | 198,022 956,075 | 226,248 1,083,373 
Ie TGR Ae sCus 12 Gan Laeceoid ta 20s . 14,637 62,793 16,100 7E,207 
MOT ira cce sca nga cessipcceShonsees s 1,175 535482 1,541 79,594 
Eo ien tsapconpssans- i 6,284 375494 9,086 51,924 
Woods (other than teak) is 7,297 31,825 7,100 32,720 
ABE ARNOS ceo riesbdevasds cesses heads| 16,144 27,390 14,552 26,231 
ee eS ees SieTscconontes tons 3,188 23,108 639 5.4.99 
PPISC MUSE] S........00040-000000 Fe 1,617 22,407 592 9,409 
Buffalo hides ................068 - 1,144 20,005 1,257 26,939 
BRST Con cil cam vse cen. <csnnees 4 808 11,054 465 14,299 
J SSCS CI . 176 10,505 224. 15,834 
* oe ee 4 173 9,041 169 11,703 
Miscellaneous articles ................ —- T2r.3 0% — 264,095 














BBB Sv cdletevet cas itives.-aeesssans a 1,386,560 


1,696,827 
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Taste C.—Total Value of all Articles Exported from Bangkok, and 
Imported to Bangkok from and to Foreign Countries during the Years 
1891-92. 
































Exports. Imports. 
Country. 
1892. 1891. 1892. 1891. 

£° £ £ a 
Singapore sacs ee 746,647 831,203 872,062 970,847 
Hong Kong ota. 495,571 711,103 300,440 389,555 
Europe and America.. 76,252 86,650 86,675 54,919 
Coasts cee ee 15,713 21,025 27,819 245252 
China 2 4:4060 ee 5,537 8,670 8,968 4,089 

Other countries ....... 46,840 epi s — — 
Votaleinc ate. 1,386,560 1,696,827 1,295,964 1,440,763 











V.—The French “ Conseil Supérieur de Statistique.” 


In May, 1884, a special commission was appointed by the 
French Minister of Commerce to consider the organisation of a 
“ Conseil Supérieur de Statistique.’ A “Commission des 
Tabelles’”’ had been in existence in Sweden since 17056, and a 
‘* Central Commission” in Belgium since 1841. Various Inter- 
national Statistical Congresses, held from 1853-72, had recom- 
mended the formation of such commissions in each country, and 
Prussia in 1860, Austria in 1863, and Italy in 1872 had acted 
upon these suggestions. The question came before the French , 
Chamber more than once, but the only practical result appears to 
have been the institution of the ‘‘ Annuaire Statistique.” A more 
important influence was exerted by the report, recommending the 
creation of such a body and detailing the working of similar 
councils in other States, which had been published by the Paris 
Statistical Society in 1882,° and finally in 1884, the above men- 
tioned Committee was formed. It was instructed to discover 
uniform rules applicable to the different branches of statistics, so 
as to facilitate the comparison of results, and thus ensure as com- 
plete an agreement as possible between official documents, both 
in the method of classification and in the form of the tables. 

It was felt that the creation of a “Service Central de Statis- 
tique,” as had been suggested, would entail too many changes in. 
the organisation and official reports of the existing departments, 
and it was therefore decided to establish a Consultative Council, 
acting as a bond between the different departments, but respecting 
the autonomy of each. The existing organisation offers the two 


® A translation of this Report is to be found in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society, vol. xlv, 1882, p. 606, under the title Organisation of Government 
Statistical Offices. 
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advantages of competency and responsibility. Hach department 
prepares its own statistics. Hach is better acquainted with the 
resources at its disposal than would be a central bureau, and 
publishes only what is of general interest; reserving other details 
which are not suitable for immediate publication, or of which the 
cost of printing would be too heavy in comparison with their 
intrinsic value. Besides which, each department employs its own 
agents, and has means for securing prompt information; while 
circulars issued by an outside body might not receive the same 
attention. 

A “Superior Council” was therefore formed in February 
1885, in accordance with the recommendations of the Committee. 
It was attached to the Ministry of Commerce, under the presidency 
of the Minister. Its powers were consultative, and it was to give 
its advice (1) on the methods, means, forms of inquiry, schedules, 
&c., which might be submitted to them for their opinion by the 
different public departments, as well as on the best means of 
securing as much uniformity as possible in official publications ; 
(2) on the contents and editing of the Annuaire Statistique de la 
France; (3) on the undertaking and publication of fresh statistical 
inquiries; (4) on the relations to be kept up with French and 
foreign statistical bureaus; (5) on the organisation of the Inter- 
national Statistical Library to be established at the Ministry 
of Commerce; (6) on the publicity to be given to the proceedings 
of the Council; and (7) on questions concerning the teaching and 
general interests of statistics as a science. 

The Council, at its formation and until July of the present 
year, consisted of 37 members, 12 chosen from the Chamber and 
Senate, and from Scientific Societies, the other 25 being delegated 
by the different ministries. Other persons with special knowledge 
might be invited to give their services temporarily. 

The Council in its first session, 1885-86, took into considera- 
tion the question, amongst others, of the census which was about 
to be taken, paying especial attention to the advisability of 
enumerating the actual or the legal population; it was finally 
decided to include both. The evaluation of building property, 
prepared under the superintendence of M. Boutin,” was also the 
outcome of the recommendations of the Council during the second 
session; as well as the special census of occupations, and the 
measurement of colonial areas. Many other inquiries have been 
set on foot at their suggestion, including those on the teaching of 
statistics, the conditions of labour, &c., &c. 

The Council was nominated for three years, and re-appointed 
for another three years in 1889. This term of office having now 
expired, it has been decided to increase the numberof members 
to 55; and the Council was accordingly renewed in July last. It 
now consists of 3 senators, 3 deputies, 1 member of the “ Conseil 
d’Etat,” 1 member of the ‘‘ Cour des Comptes,” 4 members of the 
Institute, 1 member of the Academy of Medicine, 9 persons chosen 


10 See Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. lii', 1890, Notes on 
Economica? and Statistical Works, p. 701. 
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for their special knowledge of statistical subjects, 6 delegates from 
the Ministry of Finance, 6 from the Ministry of the Interior, 
3 from the Ministry of Public Works, 8 from the Ministry of 
Commerce, Industry and Colonies (including the “Office du 
Travail’), 3 from the Ministry of War, 2 each from the Ministries. 
of Agriculture and Puble Instruction, and 1 each from the 
Ministries of the Navy, of Justice, and of Foreign Affairs, besides 
the Minister of Commerce, who presides. The Vice-Presidents 
are MM. E. Millaud, Jules Roche, and EK. Levasseur; MM. de 
Foville, A. Fontaine, and V. Turquan are Secretaries; MM. 
Liégeard, March, and Miquel are Assistant Secretaries; and the 
Council also includes such well known names as MM. Léon 
Bourgeois, Yves Guyot, Maurice Block, Léon Say, Yvernés, 
Chervin, Boutin, J. Bertillon, Cheysson, Keller, &c. 


VI—The National Debt of France. 


Tue Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris for August, 
contains the following tables concerning the national debt in France 
since 1869, prepared by M. C. Fouquet :— 














redemptions, 








Years. Total Debt. Real Effective Debt.* 
| ee: (ee ee 
frs. frs. 

LOD Bog Sh hn 13,414,972,937 12,981,215,501 
SU eect cag eacel —— — 
1 EEN eal ti 19,297,205,447 17,912,211,066 
Uap ates aes 22,541,743,997 20,471,371,895 
eres OMEN 3. 23,274,496,972 22,318,467,121 
FRR eta. 24,381,861,151 23,496,993,094 
ach, * Wiel i 24,579,854,314 23,443,044,992 
4 Ogee, eae ae 24,501,879,477 23,560,190,482 
WE brent darts hint 24,679,735;005 23,698,989,868 
"TOT Aero 25,526,079,908 24,,224,428,770 
TORRES: 25,989,527,008 24,371,065,996 
(80: S ohieiees: 25,925,189,095 24,279,156,488 
jE ne Sersuhs onere 27,01 5,503,003 25,303,144,256 
sey See aR Ey ae 2.7,231,036,296 25,101,716,526 
ots ary Tek lel ® 27,9747,874,997 26,418,105,798 
she Nd Soret oh sence A. 28,315,4133;547 27,354,069,033 
PODER AR Rae 29,216,648,502 28,255,417,935 
FSG tone 2.9,897,051,446 28,740,983 ,906 
aN AT en tae 30;4.19,775,639 29,433,651,893 
ifs se 31,043,924,216 29,892,225 ,335 
BOS) ans ree er 31,161,442,873 30,054,696,804: 
BOO Sere ene oe 31,090,251,052 30,096,147 ,907 
foal. ik. 31,660,744,872 30,481,158,926 


* Deducting the realisable stock. 





M. Fouquet has also estimated the amount of the annual 
The figures prepared by M. Poincaré in the Rapport 
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général sur le budget de Vexercice 1893, are added for compa- 











risop :— 
Kstimates. 
Years. 
Of M. Fouqnet. Of M. Poincaré. 
frs. frs 
ROOM Oe S. 44,003,868 — 
1) eee ee —_ — 
eich aa... 3254.69,935 = 
PE ae 194,127,766 SS 
name 216,662,241 a 
ie weep pce taht at 220,995,918 — 
Peat ee... 249,851,645 aes 
SAO ae eae ees: 180,594,849 — 
Oe ca 184,377,085 — 
th Re ee 186,489,179 — 
ah en lee aan 193,128,831 a 
ML Gecpradaet Seema 181,206,995 —- 
Sell WS LA Oi Ae 194,524,807 —— 
OD. a. /Payterecenee: 179,600,811 149,684,300 
5 ee ee 205,375,611 184,579,100 
s/o 179,163,077 160,928,800 
ae ee: 177,826,235 168,036,900 
RBG Tie eee. 183,099,194 172,153,800 
Sa Geo we as Bn rt 103,947,773 95,627,600 
ORD ear cca iste: 147,679,371 139,915,200 
SR sce hg te: 100,716,941 87,333,100 
1 ee ee 93,617,389 78,104,700 
Nh phates’ 80,345,894 66,116,400 
’92 (estimate)... = 67,126,000 
fos" wetepenst we 63,155,200 
94 fe dine — 


66,714,054 





VII.—WNotes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


Growth of English Industry and Commerce—Modern Times. By 
Rev. W. Cunningham, D.D. Cambridge University Press, 1892. 

Two years only have elapsed since Dr. Cunningham published 
the first portion of this work. The present volume commences with 
the reign of Elizabeth, and brings the history of our commerce down 
to 1846. He does not take us beyond that year, for two reasons— 
first, because sufficient time has not elapsed to enable us to judge 
fairly of events that have occurred since that date; and, secondly, 
because he holds that the repeal of the corn laws marks the epoch 
since which “‘international arreements and cosmopolitan intercourse 
have gone so far that an exclusive national policy has proved itself 
out of date, just as exclusive municipal policy broke down in the 
Tudor time.” While, in the earlier volume, he described England, 
first consisting of individuals, each striving for his own good, and 
afterwards as an agglomeration of towns, the inhabitants of which 
endeavoured to foster the welfare of their own municipality, he 
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has now given us a description of the same country (and, later, 
Great Britain or the United Kingdom) as a nation. The whole 
book is, to a great extent, a history of the mercantile system, the 
one object of all the statutes regulating industry and commerce 
being to advance the prosperity of the country as against other 
nations, even in the minutest details. ‘‘ The rationale of the whole 
was the deliberate pursuit of national power.” It was a sine qua 
non with every such Jaw that it should favour some one or other of 
England’s industries. To this object are due many of the hardships 
and failures in different occupations during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, for what was advantageous to one trade was 
very often detrimental to another. With this view our colonies, 
and Ireland also, were treated very much as foreign countries ; 
only such industries were allowed to be carried on as would tend 
directly to the advantage of some trade in Great Britain, or which 
did not appear to compete in any way with English industries. 
All these facts are admirably set out by Dr. Cunningham, and it 
has been his constant endeavour to show how the various govern- 
ment regulations, on the one hand, and historical events on the 
other, have acted directly on different branches of trade and 
industry, and indirectly on other branches with which legislators 
had by no means intended to interfere. In this object the author 
has been completely successful, and he has given us a connected 
history of agriculture, industry, commerce, shipping, banking, 
taxation, &c. As regards the effects of the mercantile system, 
Dr. Cunningham holds that it has thoroughly achieved its purpose, 
and that by its means England built up wealth sufficient to carry 
her successfully through her “ struggle with France,” though not 
without her people enduring great privations. The end justified 
the means. Since the beginning of the present century the system 
has been no longer necessary; indeed, with the altered conditions 
of trade, owing to the increase of population, which has trans- 
formed England from an exporter to an importer of corn, and 
from the vast strides made in industry, owing to the introduction 
of machinery, the system has been impossible. 

This second volume is divided into three books: the Hliza- 
bethan age (1558-1603), the Stuarts (1603-89), and the struggle 
with France (1689-1846), the latter being subdivided into three 
periods: 1689-1776 (Declaration of Independence), 1776-1815 
(Battle of Waterloo), and 1815-46 (Repeal of the Corn Laws). 
These five parts are all treated similarly; in the first place we 
have a general survey of the period, and this is followed by 
chapters on commerce and shipping, plantations or colonies 
(including Ireland, which, until the Union, was treated as such), 
industry, agriculture, the poor, finance, taxation, and economic 
doctrine. It is of course impossible to summarise, in the short 
Space available, all the subjects treated in this volume, but the 
following are some of the more important features dealt with. 

It was in the reign of Elizabeth that the mercantile system 
was first systematically taken up; plantations also began to be of 
importance at this time, and it was to Elizabeth that was due the 
poor law which formed the basis of all relief until 1832, although 
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the practice in later times differed essentially from that originally 
contemplated. At about this time also people began to recognise 
that interest on money lent was not absolutely immoral, and this 
recognition “marks a distinct departure from the commercial 
morality which had held its ground from time immemorial.” All 
these vital changes or reforms mark the commencement of the 
‘modern times ”’ of our industry and commerce. Under the Stuarts 
and during the eighteenth century the most distinctive features 
of our commerce were perhaps the trading companies, especially 
the East India Company; and Dr. Cunningham reviews their rise 
and fall, and, in the case of the latter company, the growth of our 
Indian empire, and the causes which led to its being taken over by 
the State. The influence of foreign immigrants on the industry of 
England can scarcely be over-rated. As regards the growth of 
taxation, Dr. Cunningham finds ample excuses for the constant 
requirements of the Stuarts, on the ground that silver had so 
greatly depreciated that dues on lands—a fixed quantity, and 
which had in olden times formed the greater portion of the king’s 
revenue—no longer sufficed for the necessities of the crown; hence 
their constant endeavours to obtain money by extra-parliamentary 
means, such as customs, selling titles, &c. Elizabeth had con- . 
trived to make both ends meet by “personal popularity and public 
parsimony ;” besides which, the need in her case was not so 
pressing as it afterwards became. It is interesting to read that in 
the sixteenth century serious apprehension was felt on account of 
the large areas of arable land that were laid down for pasture. In 
the seventeenth century, however, the reverse was the case, and 
land was enclosed for corn crops. In the eighteenth century we 
have the development of banking, and in the latter half the 
enormous influence exercised by the numerous inventions in every 
branch of industry. The last half of the eighteenth century and 
the first half of the nineteenth is marked by the growing prepon- 
derance of industry and trade over agriculture, a change regretted 
by the author, who more than once speaks of our dependence on 
“the fluctuating basis of trade instead of the solid basis of land.” 

Probably the most interesting portions are the chapters on 
“economic opinion.” These, taken together, make up a history of 
economics, and the criticisms on the opinions of early, and in many 
cases little-known, writers form a most important contribution to 
our knowledge of this science in the days before Adam Smith. 
Their opinions, which are freely quoted, are also invaluable in 
throwing light on the conditions of the times. There are appen- 
dices giving statistics of the population, commerce, shipping, 
revenue, &c., at various dates, though Dr. Cunningham warns the 
reader against placing implicit confidence in them. 


Report on Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Transportation. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1893. 

In these three bulky volumes an elaborate report is contained 
on a subject, the difficulty of which is scarcely inferior to the 
interest it must awaken. We refer especially to the first two of 
the three topics enumerated in the heading of the report. They 
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are treated together, while the third and last, though by no means 
unimportant, is compressed into less space, and admits of being 
distinguished from them. The instructions of the United States 
Senate to prepare the report were conveyed to the Committee of 
Finance by a resolution of some two years ago; but, the committee 
state, “the necessity of elaborate preliminary preparation and. 
careful oversight at every step have delayed the presentation of 
results.” And, as the consequence of this most appropriate care, 
they express the belief that “the tables and statements submitted 
furnish a body of statistics upon” the ‘important subjects ” 
handled ‘“‘more comprehensive and satisfactory ” “than any here- 
tofore collected.” ‘The purpose,” which they have had in view, 
‘““ was to ascertain, through accurate and adequate statistics of 
prices and wages, the changes which have taken place in the condi- 
tion, as shown by the relative purchasing power of their earnings, 
of the great mass of the people in the country for the half-century 
which has just closed.” With this object tables have been pre- 
pared and are annexed to the report, showing, with regard to 
mrices, (1) the course of wholesale prices of from two to three 
hundred articles in common use in distinctive markets for the 
years 1840-91, (2) the wholesale prices of agricultural products 
in New York, Chicago, and Cincinnati for the same period, and (3) 
the wholesale prices of the articles included in one of the tables 
furnished under (1) for October, 1891, and October, 1892. With 
respect to wages, the figures show (1) the rate of wages in nearly 
one hundred distinct establishments, covering twenty-two in- 
dustries, for the period of 1840-91, (2) special investigations into 
the rates of wages and earnings in the coal, iron, glass, and pottery 
industries for the same period, (3) the salaries of teachers for 
the same period; and (4) the rates of wages in July, 1891, and 
October, 1892. At an early stage of the inquiry, however, it 
became manifestly impossible to carry back the investigation for 
many of the prices and wages to 1840. The year 1860 has accord- 
ingly been taken throughout as the standard, except where it has 
been otherwise specified. Some general results of the inquiry are 
furnished in the preliminary statement of the committee, and from 
this it appears that the prices of 1891, compared with those of 
1860 by groups, show for food products a rise of 3°9 per cent., for 
clothing a fall of 18-9, for fuel and hghting a fall of 9, for metals 
and implements a fall of 25°1, for lumber and building materials a 
rise of 22°3, for drugs and chemicals a fall of 13°7, for house-fur- 
nishing goods a fall of 299, and for miscellaneous articles a fall of 
4°9. The number of articles considered under each of these classes, 
following the order stated above, was 53, 28, 10, 54, 35, 18, 15, and 
10, making a total of 223, and the general result showed a fall of 
prices of 7°8 per cent. For some eighty-five articles the comparison 
was carried back to 1840, and a table constructed on similar prin- 


ciples to the first shows a fall of 3°7. In these tables no attempt 


is made to give any weight to the relative importance of the 


different articles as items of household expenditure; and from a 


further table, where such an attempt has been made, it would 
appear that the cost of living is between 4 and 5 per cent. less in 
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1891 than in 1860. The committee then furnish a table showing 
the course which prices have taken during the period of the last 
half-century, grouping in separate columns the articles by different 
methods, first striking a simple average, then averaging according 
to importance on the assumption that certain expenditures remain 
uniform, and then averaging according to importance for articles 
comprising 68 per cent. of the total family expenditure, and 
leaving rent out of consideration. Measured in currency, the 
highest range of prices is found in the period from 1865-69, but, 
measured in gold, it is discovered in the succeeding quinquennium. 
In the two years 1890-91 prices are lower than in any previous 
period since 1850, when the low price of food rendered the cost 
of living for the decade 1840-49 somewhat less than it is at 
present. Agricultural products have been treated separately, 
and the fall is not so marked in their case as in the prices of 
commodities in general. Passing on to wages, the committee 
remark that the investigation conducted under the supervision of 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright, ‘‘ presents a vast amount of valuable mate- 
rial covering a very wide range of occupations in a number of 
industries. No other investigation,’ they add, ‘has been made 
with so wide a scope, such variety of detail, and covering so exten- 
sive a period.” Here, as with prices, the year 1860 is taken as the 
standard, and the various industries distinguished in the summary 
table comprise agricultural implements, with 5 quotations, ale, 
beer, and porter with 5 also, books and newspapers with 21, the 
building trades with 39, carriages and waggons with 4, city public 
works with 23, cotton goods with 131, dry goods (stores) with 3, 
ginghams with 30, groceries (stores) with 2, illuminating gas with 
22, leather with 16, lumber with 5, metals and metallic goods 
with 130, paper with 7, railroads with 11, sidewalks with 4, spice 
with 5, stone with 19, white lead with 3, and woollen goods with 
58. In all there are 543 quotations, and as compared with 1860, the 
1891 wages show arise of 60°7 per cent. As compared with 1840, 
the rise would be increased to 83°2 per cent., and if the industries 
be measured in relative importance by the number of persons respec- 
tively employed, the average wages of 1891 would stand at 168°6 
as compared with 1860, and at 204°4 as compared with 1840. This 
advance has been accompanied by a diminution in the hours of 
labour, and, on the basis of an hourly rate, wages in 1891 would 
stand at 209'0 compared with 1840, and at 176°8 compared with 
1860. Tracing the course of wages by successive years and periods 
of years, it becomes evident that a gradual advance from 1840 to 
1860 has been followed by less regular but more rapid progress. 
From 1875 to 1880 there was a standstill, but since then the 
advance has been continuous. The salaries of teachers confirm the 
conclusions thus obtained. They show an advance of 86 per cent. 
between 1860 and 1891. Supplementary figures bring the infor- 
mation down to 1893. Prices had fallen on a simple average to 
89°3, and on a weighted average to 91°7, and wages had undergone 
no substantial change. The committee were desirous of securing 
materials for comparison with the American figures from foreign 
- countries, but were unable to undertake any original investigation, 
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and were therefore limited to an analysis of the figures to be dis- 
covered in official documents or obtained from private sources. 
But they found it difficult to institute any comparisons of value. 
‘‘ Huropean price statistics,” they remark, “ having a less extensive 
range than ours, and comprising in the main simply primary pro- 
ducts, are not valuable for the purpose in hand,” and they add 
that with respect to wages “‘it is to be regretted that in published 
statistics relating to Europe, no figures concerning wages could be 
found in any way adequate to a comparison with those presented 
by” themselves. Dr. Falkner, however, their statistician, who has 
in an elaborate report given a more detailed statement of the 
results of the general investigation, and a discussion of the methods 
employed, has reviewed the different tables of price-quotations, 
which have obtained notoriety in Hurope, and has found that, taking 
the twenty-two articles of the well known list in the Economist, the 
course of their prices varies but little in the United States, England, 
Hamburg, and France. Dr. Falkner’s report is marked by great 
care, and will reward the study of statisticians in other countries. 
They will be able to form for themselves a judgment of the 
adequacy of the methods employed in the comprehensive investi- 
gation, of which we have, within the limits of this notice, endea- 
voured to convey some general idea, and their verdict on the value 
of the results will be guided no doubt by their opinion of the 
validity and sufficiency of the methods pursued. But it cannot be 
denied that a very large and important task has here been under- 
taken, and that considerable pains have been unsparingly devoted to 
render it successful. Similar pains have been bestowed on the other 
inquiry into transportation charges, which the committee justly 
observe are an important factor in determining prices, “notably 
those of the great staple products of agriculture, mines, and manu- 
factures.” But the student of the report will notice that a minority 
of the sub-committee expressly guard themselves from being sup- 
posed to agree with the conclusions drawn by the majority. 


Identification Anthropométrique. Instructions Signalétiques. Par 
Alphonse Bertillon. (Nouvelle édition.) Melun: Imprimerie 
Administrative, 1893. 

The methods of identification by means of anthropometrical 
records, which have been recently introduced into the practice of 
the criminal police in France, have attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and in the volume before us the author of the system 
furnishes a complete account of its scientific foundation, its 
methods of application, and its primary objects. The first edition 
of the book was published in 1885, but the present work has 
grown, as the writer states, from an incomplete and hastily com- 
piled pamphlet of 95 pages to a systematic and exhaustive treatise 
of upwards of 300 pages. The chief increase has taken place in the 
introduction, containing an exposé général of the system, in the 
second part of the practical injunctions for its application—the 


part referring to the descriptive accounts of the criminal—and in 


the album of types appended to the volume. It now presents a 
complete account of the system and of its practical applications, » 
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and the reader will be impressed by the scientific thoroughness 
which M. Bertillon has brought to bear upon the elaboration and 
perfection of the methods of identification, which he has so 
successfully introduced. As he remarks, all matters of police are 
in their essence a question of identification, and this has hitherto 
been left to instinct and routine. His aim is to introduce system 
and method, to bring the assistance of scientific conceptions, aided 
by improved mechanical instruments, to the aid of common obser- 
vation and memory. Photography, for example, the little utility 
of which has become almost a commonplace, may, if it be only 
methodised, be changed into an effectual instrument of recognition ; 
but the police must know how to analyse the photograph, to 
describe it, to learn it, so to say, by heart, for the eye only sees 
what it looks for, and it only looks for what is already in the 
mind. In his introduction M. Bertillon distinguishes three 
varieties of individualisation. The first is by anthropometric 
measurements, the second by descriptions, and the third by par- 
ticular marks. The first rests on certain demonstrable truths—the 
comparative freedom from alteration of the human frame from the 
age of 20 onwards, the extreme differences between the skeletons 
of different people when compared with one another, and the ease 
and precision with which certain dimensions of the skeleton can be 
measured. The height, for instance, the extent of the outstretched 
arms, the length and breadth of the head, of the right ear, of the 
left foot, of the middle finger on the left hand, are some of these 
measurements, but, to be effectual, one condition is necessary—that 
they should be taken with precision. For this reason the principles 
and terms of classification must be settled with care, and observed 
with rigidity. These anthropometric methods must be supple- 
mented by descriptive accounts where the written word and unaided 
observation replace the mechanical instrument; but here too there 
must be agreement upon, and adherence to, certain principles 
of classification; and M. Bertillon discusses these principles with 
minute, but by no means unnecessary, care. The third method 
of identification is by means of particular marks and features. 
This establishes direct identity, while the anthropometric record 
eliminates and proves non-identity. A criminal who is at large 
has, let us suppose, committed a crime. The police, by their 
description of him, have to detect him amid the crowd, and effect 
his arrest. The anthropometric record then steps in to prove his 
individuality. Is he an old offender, or is he committing his first 
offence P Given the subject, the problem is to find his name. This 
can only be done within the walls of a prison, and then the 
identification by particular marks comes in to establish beyond 
question or doubt the results of the two previous processes. In 
mathematical language the part to be played by anthropometry is 
the réciproque of that to be performed by description. The latter, 
given the name, points out the individual, and the former, given 
the individual, points out the name, while the record of particular 
marks finally decides the question. M. Bertillon describes the 
mode of organisation to be adopted with a view to obtaining the 
requisite material, and utilising it in practice. He shows that the 
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number of old offenders detected in Paris since the introduction of 
the system in 1882, has grown from 49 in that year to 680 in 1892, 
and he states that the system of anthropometric identification has 
now been officially adopted in the United States, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Russia, the greater part of the South American Republics, 
Tunis, India, and Roumania. He then proceeds to give minute 
practical directions for obtaining the different kinds of records, 
and in an album appended to the volume, he furnishes, as we have 
said, types of the chief varieties of individuals, and their respective 
features. 


History of the English Landed Interest. By Russell M. Garnier. 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co., 1892. 

In this book Mr. ‘Garnier has attempted to deal with a vast 
subject on a commensurate scale. In the present volume he 
brings his history down to the end of the Stuart period, and he 
thus leaves some two centuries to be ‘treated in another volume 
which is to follow. For the execution of this immense task he has 
spared no pains to equip himself with the requisite knowledge. 
He has had recourse to well-known authorities, and has employed 
them with discrimination. He has endeavoured—and in a great 
measure successfully—to compile a harmonious and consistent 
account from their conclusions, which not infrequently diverge 
from one ‘another so far as to seem scarcely to admit of recon- 
ciliation. He has combined a treatment of the customs and laws 
with that of the agriculture of English land. The customs are 
traced from a remote antiquity, as far as the case admits of any 
reliable deductions from scattered hints; the laws are exhibited in 
their successive developments, which im so many instances reflect 
the extraordinary ingenuity of the legal mind in getting round the 
express provisions of legislative enactment; and this account is ac- 
companied by a picture of the state and methods of agriculture at 
the times. Commencing with the Roman occupation, Mr. Garnier 
holds a middle course between those who attribute too much and 
those who assign too little to its influence. He then passes on to 
the Auglo-Saxon period, and he endeavours to trace the combined 
influence of Roman, of British, and of Teutonic systems on Anglo- 
Saxon land tenure. With the Norman period the development of 
the feudal system, and its amalgamation with existing institutions, 
receive notice, together with the compilation of the historic survey 
of Domesday Book. The Middle Ages follow with the important 
statutes of Quia Hmptores and De Donis Conditionalibus ; and the 
land laws so familiar to law students then have their origin. The 
system of entail begins, which was to lead to cumbrous and elaborate 
attempts to tie up estates and preserve them from alienation, and 
was to produce also the skilful endeavours of lawyers to defeat the 
acts, and secure in turn the freer movement, and the stricter 
preservation, of landed property. Mr. Garnier supplies also an 
interesting picture of estate management, and of the daily life of 
the agricultural classes. The transformation of landlord into 
landowner, with the substitution of money payment for personal 
service, and the appearance of rent, and the means adopted for the 
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disposal of farm produce in markets and fairs, are then described. 
With the Tudor period, the statutes of Fines and Uses mark the 
progress of the struggle between the ecclesiastical ingenuity of the 
times and the intentions of the legislature, and the curious origin 
of our modern system of trustees out of a legal fiction is one of 
the relics of this struggle. From these ingenuities, which interest 
by their very subtilty, Mr. Garnier turns, as in previous sections of 
his book, to give a picture of the life of the times. The general 
aspect of the country is described in one chapter, the economy of 
a sixteenth century estate in another, and the methods of work on 
a sixteenth century farm form the subject of a third chapter. The 
last section of the book is devoted to the Stuart period. The whole 
volume will be found to be a careful repertory of information 
scattered in various quarters; and Mr. Garnier has undoubtedly 
rendered a service to the student by bringing it together, for the 
history of the English landed interest is no less important than it 
is prolific of curious interest. 


Philosophy and Political Hconomy in some of their Historical 
Relations. By James Bonar. London: Swan, Sonnenschein, and 
Co., 1893. 

This book forms part of a new library of philosophy; and the 
circumstance should, no doubt, be borne in mind by the economic 
student, who, coming to it with a prejudice in favour of economics, 
may at first be disappointed to discover so large a space accorded 
to philosophers, whose connection with economics may appear 
somewhat remote. But this impression will disappear on closer 
acquaintance with the work. Mr. Bonar’s purpose will become 
evident, together with the skill he has shown in its execution. 
For he has contrived to compress within necessarily narrow limits 
a review of the general course of philosophy from ancient to 
modern times. He has given an account of the views of the chief 
philosophers, with especial reference to their bearing on economics. 
Sometimes this bearing is manifest, as in the case of Adam Smith, 
and the conceptions so prevalent in the last century of natural 
law and natural rights; or in that of the two Mills and Bentham 
and the Utilitarian philosophy, which is still supposed by not a 
few observers to be indissolubly connected with economic theory, 
though Mr. Bonar shows reasons for disputing the necessity of 
the connection; or, lastly, in that of the Hegelian philosophy and 
the modern scientific socialism of Marx and Lassalle. Sometimes, 
again, the connection of philosophy with economics is less evident, 
and in the ancient, and, to some extent, in the modern world, the 
two were never formally separated, and therefore, as Mr. Bonar 
remarks, in a historical retrospect we are ‘‘ looking for answers to 
questions which have not been consciously present to the authors 
embraced in our scrutiny.” Mr. Bonar divides his treatment into 
five books. In the first he deals with aucient philosophy, and 
examines the conceptions of wealth, of production and distribu- 
tion, and of civil society, to be found in Plato and Aristotle, and 
reviews the economics of the Stoics and Epicureans, and of 
Christianity. In the second book we pass to modern philosophy, 
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and the notion so attractive and influential, and yet also so 
vague and delusive, of natural law. The precursors of Grotins— 
Machiavelli, More, and Bodin—Grotius himself, Hobbes, Harring- 
ton, Locke, David Hume, and the Physiocrats, precede the founder 
of modern economics, Adam Smith, and an ably argued chapter 
follows on the meaning and value of the conception of natural 
rights and the law of nature. The next section is devoted to 
utilitarian economics, with chapters on Malthus, on Bentham, and 
James Mill, and on the younger Mill. This is followed by a book 
on idealistic economics in which Kant, Fichte, Krause, and Hegel 
are treated in successive chapters, and the last book is given up 
to materialistic economics, with a chapter on Karl Marx, Engels, 
and Lassalle, a second chapter, to which Mr. Bonar assigns the 
title of epilogue, and furnishes therein an acute and original 
survey of the relations of economics to the theory of evolution, 
and a third and concluding chapter, in which a general summary 
of the whole work is given. From this cursory notice it will be 
seen how wide is the field which Mr. Bonar has attempted to 
cover, and those acquainted with his previous writings will be 
aware of the excellence and adequacy of the equipment he possesses 
for the successful accomplishment of his arduous task. His exact 
knowledge of general philosophy and of economics proper is evident 
on every page, and by dint of this varied knowledge he has been 
able to show the extent of the debt they owe to one another. This 
is a work which, as he observes, has never been attempted before ; 
but it is a work as useful as, now that it has been once accom- 
plished, it seems to be absolutely necessary to the full understand- 
ing of economics. 


Profit-Sharing and the Labour Question. By T. W. Bushill. 
London: Methuen and Co., 1893. | 

It is always instructive to read an account of an actual 
application to practice of a system which has earned the com- | 
mendation of theoretical speculators. Mr. Bushill is an employer, 
who introduced some four years ago the system of profit-sharing 
into his business of printing, bookbinding, box making, &c. The 
number of his employées is 185; and it is from his evidence before 
the Labour Commission that the present book has sprung. In it 
he sets down faithfully, without apparent bias, his experience of 
the working of the scheme, and his account contains abundant 
material for the instruction of the student, and also of the practical 
man, who may be thinking of adopting any such scheme. Details 
are furnished together with the opinions of the employées. The 
book is introduced with a preface from Mr. Sedley Taylor, who 
has done much to make the scheme known in Hngland, and 
Mr. David Schloss has also rendered assistance towards the 
arrangement and collection of valuable matter. In the first four 
chapters the system, as practised in the writer’s firm, is described, 
in the following three chapters the system generally is considered, 
and in the last five the author expresses his opinion on labour 
subjects. These latter chapters, though undouktedly interesting, 
might perhaps be open to the suspicion of “padding,” but no 
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doubt can be felt of the great value of the earlier chapters, forming, 
as they do, a faithful record of actual experience. 


An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory. By 
W.J. Ashley. Vol. i, parts 1 and 2. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1892 and 1893. 

The recent progress of economic study in this country has been 
characterised by considerable attention to what is commonly known 
as economic history. The term is somewhat vague, but by it is 
meant not so much the application of the historical method to the 
criticism of economic theory as the investigation of the economic 
side of history. The former object is by no means excluded 
from the purview of the writers to whom we are referring, but 
it may be said to have been the aim of such writers as Cliffe 
Leslie in a more especial degree, and, largely owing to his argu- 
mentative ability, it has left a permanent impress on economic 
theory as it is usually understood and set forth in recognised 
text books. But economic historians, among whom Professor 
Ashley occupies—and deservedly—a very high place, have of late 
been more inclined to turn their attention from the thankless, 
and sometimes barren, task of controversy on method to the 
actual investigation of facts. They have succeeded in throwing | 
many a side light on theory, and they have especially demonstrated 
the important influence produced upon it by the environment of 
facts among which it has originated and developed. They have, in 
short, traced the evolution of theory side by side with the evolu- 
tion of facts, and in this process they have palliated the extreme 
censure sometimes passed on the exploded theories of the past. 
But in the case of Professor Ashley, the spirit of controversy has 
as far as possible been banished from this investigation, and he 
has been content to pursue his separate but allied inquiries 
without quarrelling or interfering with those of the analytical 
economist. The spirit, which has thus marked his researches, is 
as refreshing as it is full of good promise for the future. For it is 
impossible to read his volumes without feeling that economic 
historians, like analytical economists, have enough to occupy their 
attention in their own province without trespassing on the terri- 
tory of their neighbours. The field of economic history is truly 
immense, and Professor Ashley, starting in the first of the volumes 
before us with 222 pages devoted to the middle ages, is unable 
in the second volume to complete his account of the period, and 
to reach its close in less than 488 pages, and even then is 
compelled to defer to a later period the more complete treat- 
ment of the fifteenth century, and also an intended chapter on 
foreign trade. Nor is the area to be investigated more exten- 
sive than the magnitude of the difficulty of reaching certain 
information, and of forming definitive conclusions; and Professor 
Ashley often reviews critically deductions drawn by previous 
workers. He seems to us to be uniformly successful in making out 
a strong, if not conclusive, case for the view which he puts for- 
ward; and he appears to combine the admirable qualities of 
examining the evidence with thorough impartiality, and of mar- 
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shalling it with systematic skill in an arrangement as lucid as it 
is logical. He has adopted the plan of placing the notes, in which 
the authorities for the statements in the text are furnished, at the 
end of each chapter. We have no hesitation in saying that, so 
far as he has gone at present, his history is the most readable, and, 
at the same time, the most stimulating that we know. He is never 
overburdened by his facts, but he is also never independent of 
them. In his first volume he deals with the eleventh to the four- 
teenth centuries, and in three chapters he treats of the manor and 
the village community, of the merchant and craft guilds, and of 
economic theories and legislation. On the first of these subjects 
he states the different theories about the origin of the manor, and 
inclines himself to Mr. Seebohm’s view; in the second he shows 
how the researches of Dr. Gross modify the older view of a conflict 
between the merchant and the craft guilds; but in both cases he 
brings a freshness and independence of treatment to bear on con- 
troverted points, and leaves the reader with a clear idea of the 
state of the matter. In the last chapter his observations on the 
doctrine of a just price, and the ecclesiastical view of usury, are 
very instructive, and he returns to this subject in the sixth chapter 
of his second volume, and traces the history and interpretation of 
the canonist doctrine. In this second volume he treats of the 
period from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century. The supre- 
macy of the towns, the crafts, the woollen industry, the agrarian 
revolution, the relief of the poor, and the canonist doctrine, form 
the subjects of the successive chapters. In all he throws new 
light on old questions, and he shows how uné¢ertain is the founda- 
tion on which some received opinions rest. The influence caused 
by the dissolution of the monasteries on the provision for relief of 
the poor, and the extent and consequences of the enclosures of 
land, are among the most noticeable of the points on which his 
criticism thus affects received opinions. It is, in fact, impossible 
to read a chapter of the work without deriving valuable infor- 
mation, which is evidently based on able and painstaking study of 
original material, and we look forward with great interest to the 
appearance of the future volumes. 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kingpom— 

Economic: Review. Vol. ti, No. 3. July, 18938— 
Bimetallism: its meaning and aims: Prof. H. S. Foxwell. 
Commercial Morality: Rev. J. Carter. 

Agricultural Contracts in South Italy: Prof. F. S. Nitti. 


Unitep States— 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Vol. w, No.1. July, 1893— 
Progress of Economic ideas in France: M. Block. 
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Unirep States— Contd. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Vol. w, No.1. July, 1893—Contd. 
Relation of Hconomic study to public and private charity : 
J. Mawor. 
Monetary situation in Germany: W. Lotz. 
Use of silver as money in the United States: A.B. Woodford. 
Journal of Political Economy. Vol. %, No. 3, June, 1893— 
Development of Scandinavian shipping : A. N. Kicer. 
Food supply and the price of wheat: 7’. B. Veblen. 
Resumption of specie payments in Austria-Hungary: F'. Wieser. 
Paper currencies of New France: FR. M. Breckenridge. . 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. viii, No. 3, September, 1893— 
Giffen’s Case against Bimetallism: CO. B. Spahr. 
Theory of the Inheritance Tax: M. West. 
Quarterly Journal of Hconomics. Vol. wi, No. 4, July, 1893— 
The Problem of Economic Education: 8S. Newcomb. 
The Amalgamated Asscciation of Iron and Steel workers: 
CO. D. Wright. 
Hthics of the Single Tax: J. Lee. 
~ The Risk Theory of Profit: £. B. Hawley. 
Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association. 
New Series. Vol. wit, Nos. 21 and 22, March, June, 1893— 
Observations on the measure of Change: OC. H. Cooley. 
Cost Statistics of public Electric lighting: V. Rosewater. 
Immigration and the Foreign born Population: Prof. kk. 
Mayo-Smith. 
The value of Percentile Grades: DL. Gulick. 
Yale Review. Vol. w, No. 2, August, 1893— 
The Historic Policy of the United States as to Annexation: 
Hon. 8. H. Baldwin. 
The tendencies of Natural Values: Prof. H. A. Ross. 
The Bering Sea controversy from an Hconcmic standpoint: 
J. Stanley-Brown. 


FRANCE— 
Annales de l Hcole Libre des Sciences Politiques. No. 3, July, 
1893— 
Les Préliminaires du traité du Bardo. (Documents inédits 
sur les rapports de la France et de l’Italie de 1878 4 1881.) 
Les variations du revenu et du prix des terres en France au 
xviie et au xviil® siécle: D. Zolla. (Contd.) 
Les Banques d’émission et la prime sur |’or dans la Répub- 
hque Argentine: M. Labordeére. . 
Les affaires de Terre-Neuve: J. Cruchon. (Contd.) 
L’Htat et Vinstruction publique en Angleterre: M. Leclerc. 
Journal des Hconomistes— 
June, 1893— 
Le droit au travail: Y. Guyot. 
Monopoles fiscaux: R. Stourm. 
Le bilan de la Banque d’Angleterre: A. Raffalovich. 
Mouvement scientifique et industriel: D. Bellet. 
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France—Contd. 
Journal des Economistes— Oontd. 
July— 
La liberté économique: G. du Puynode. (Continued in the 
next number.) 
Le Métal argent. A propos d’un nouveau livre. Aphorismes 
des argentophiles: Rh. G. Lévy. 
Le Coton aux Etats-Unis depuis un siecle: D. Bellet. 
August— 
La colonisation chinoise aux Etats-Unis: G. N: Tricoche. 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris— - 
June, 18938— 
Une nouvelle évaluation du capital et du revenu des valeurs 
mobiliéres en France: A. Neymarck. 
July— 
Du trafic commercial maritime dans ses rapports avec le 
tonnage de jauge des navires transporteurs: M. Vauthier. 
August— 
Rapport et décret relatifs au Conseil supérieur de statis- 
tique. 
Statistique de la dette publique de la France (M. C. Fouquet) : 
A. de Foville. 
Statistiques coloniales: C. Cérisier. 
Septemher— 
Les Exportations d’or des Etats-Unis en 1891, 1892, et 1893: 
' P. des Hssars. 
La Richesse en France et 4 l’étranger: A. de Foville. 
La Réforme Sociale. Bulletin de la Société d Hconomie Sociale et 
des Unions de la Paix Sociale— 
No. 60. 16th June, 1893— 
Les grandes compagnies de commerce et de colonisation : 
Comte de Bizemont. 
Le crédit populaire par le Socialisme et par | Associa- 
tion libre. II.—Les ceuvres de Il’ Association libre: 
Hi. Rostand. 
Le Referendum communal. IJ.—Réponse aux objections : 
fi. de la Sizeranne. 
Le crédit agricole et populaire et les banques en Hcosse: 
M. des EHssars. 
No. 61. 1st July— 
Compte-rendu de la réunion annuelle. 
De Valtération de la notion du droit et de la justice au 
point de vue de l’économie sociale: M. Glasson. — 
Rapport sur les prix destinés 4 honorer les vertus de 
famille et l’attachement 4 Vatelier: M. Welche. 7 
La Société d’Economie Sociale et les Unions en 1892-98 : 
A. Delaire. 
Rapport sur le concours de travaux monog tap hata 
M. COheysson. 
Nos. 62 and 63. 16th July and 1st ‘Angieee 
_ De la séparation de PEglise et de l’Etat aux Etats- Unis 
et en France: Vicomte de Meaua. 
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France—Oontd. 
La Réforme Sociale—Oontd. 
_ Nos. 62 and 63. 16th July and 1st August—Oontd. 

Les récents progrés du Socialisme en Allemagne: G. 
Blondel. 

L’enseignement économique en Allemagne: H. Dubois et 
HH. Perreau. 

Nos. 64 and 65. 16th August and 1st September— 

Les gréves d’Amiens: H. Vallerouw. 

Une imitation anglaise de la famille chinoise-—Le major 
Poore et les villages du Wiltshire: H. Simon. 

Les salaires et la durée du travail dans la grande et la 
moyenne industrie du Département de la Seine, d’aprés 
Venquéte de Office du Travail: A. Fontaine. 

Un Devoir Social—Les caisses Raiffeisen et le crédit 
agricole: DL. Durand. 

Revue d’ Hconomie Politique— 
June, 1893— 

Histoire économique de la prospérité et de la décadence de 
VHspagne au xvi? et au xvii? siécles: M. Ansiaua. 

La séparation des pouvoirs et Assemblée nationale de 
1789: L. Duguit. 

July, August— 

Les nouvelles compagnies ouvriéres: Dr. I’. Regnault et 
M. Waton. 

Des principales causes des crises économiques: A. A. 
Issaiev. 


GERMANY— 
Archw fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Band vi, Heft 2, 
1893— 

Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des italienischen Pro- 
letariats: Prof. Dr. W. Sombart. 

Die Vereinigten Staaten und die europaische Auswanderung : 
Prof. Dr. H. von Philippovich. 

Jahrbicher fiir Nationalokonomee und Statistik. Dritte Folge— 
Band v, Heft 5, 1893— 

Zur Lehre von den Lohngesetzen: I. J. Neumann. 

Die zweite Lesung des Entwurfes eines Biirgerlichen 
Gesetzbuches fiir das Deutsche Reich: Greif. (Con- 
tinued in the next three numbers.) 

Die Ergebnisse der Domanenneuverpachtungen in Preussen : 
FI, Grossmann. 

Die Gesellschaften mit beschrankter Haftung im Jahre 
1892: C. Hetligenstadt. 

Die Arbeitszeit im Biackerei- und Konditoreigewerbe: W. 
Stieda. 

Band v, Heft 6— 

Unter dem Zunftzwange in Preussen wihrend des 18. 
Jahrhunderts: K. von Rohrscheidt. (Continued in Band vi, 
Heft 2.) 

Die franzosische Gesetzgebung (1882-92): A. Lvesse. 
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Germany—Contd. 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nattonalikonomie und Statistik. Dritte Folge—Contd. 
Band v, Heft 6, 1893—Contd. 

Die socialpolitische Versicherungsgesetzgebung in ihrer 
Anwendung auf die an der Seeschiffahrt Beteiligten : 
L. Boysen. 

Beitrag zur Geschichte der Zolle und indirekten Steuern in 
Bayern: K. Seiffert. 

Band vi, Heft 1— 

Die Verwertung des Rentenprinzips zur Sicherung unserer 
Grundbesitzverhaltnisse: J. Conrad. 

Der gegenwirtige Stand der Silber- und Wahrungsfrage : 
W. Lexis. 

Agrarstatistische Untersuchungen. Die Domanenvorwerke 
in der Provinz Preussen: J. Conrad. 

Die Armenpflege in Wien und ihre Reform: RR. Kobatsch. 

Band vi, Heft 2— 

Zur Entstehung der deutschen Stadtverfassung: W. Varges. 

Ueber die Berechnung’ eines internationalen Sterblichkeits- 
masses. (Mortalitats-Index): J. Kérést. 

Die Statistik der EKhescheidungen: J. Wernicke. 

Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Politik, §c.— 
Band iu, 1893— . 

Die sozialen Reformplane der Heilsarmee: Dr. J. G. 
Weiss. 

Das Invaliditits- und Altersversicherungsgesetz in der 
Praxis: Dr. G. Lewinstein. 

Die Kraftprobe des Freihandelssystems in den letzten J ahr- 
zehnten: Dr. K. Walcker. 

Stimmungsbilder aus der Zeit des Krimkrieges: Ff. C. 
Philippson. 

Dorf und Bauernhof in Deutschland in alter und neuer 
Zeit: C. Meyer. 

_ Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Heft 3, 
1893— 

Krhebungen tiber Arbeitslohne in Deutschland. 

Die Anmusterungen von Vollmatrosen und unbefahrenen 
Schiffsjungen bei der deutschen Handelsmarine im Jahre 
1892. 

Die Dampfkessel-Explosionen wahrend des Jahres 1892. 

Die Spielkarten-Fabriken und der Verkehr mit §Spiel- 
karten im Deutschen Reich wahrend des Htatsjahrs 
1892-93. 

Die Straffille in Bezug auf die Zolle und Steuern im 
Htatsjahre 1892-93. 

Hrnte-Statistik des Deutschen Reichs fir das Hrntejahr 
1892-93. 

Zeitschrift fiir Litteratur und Gleschichte der Staatswissenschaften. 
Band 1, Heft 5 and 6— 

Beitrige zur Geschichte des Sozialismus und des Kommu- 

nismus. II. Die Hkklesiazusen des Aristophanes und die 
_Platonische Politeia: Prof. Dr. H. Dietzel. 
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Germany—Oontd. 
Zeitschrift fiir Intteratur und Geschichte der Staatswissenschaften 
—Contd. 
Band t, Heft 5 and 6—Contd. 
Studien tiber die neuesten Untersuchungen auf dem 
Gebiete der politischen Wissenschaften in Spanien. IT: 
Prof. Dr. M. Salva. 
Auf dem Wege zur Gewerbefreiheit in Preussen: K. v. 
htohrscheidt. 


AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift— 
May, 1893— 
Sterblichkeit in Wien im Jahre 1891: Dr. F. v. Juraschek. 
June, July— 

Die intérnationale Classificierung der Berufsarten: J. Kérési. 

Die Viehzahlung in Oesterreich vom 31 December, 1890: 
Dr. J. v. Roschmann-Horburgq. 

Anbauflichen und Ertrage der Zuckerriiben in den Jahren 
1884-92, ferner deren Anbauflachen nach dem Stande 
vom 1 Juni, 18938: A. Fretherrn v. Hohenbruck. 

Die tiberseeische ésterreichische Auswanderung im Jahre 


1891: Dr. F. Probst. 


ITaLy— 
Giornale deglt Hconomisti— 
June, 18938— 


Calcolo delle perdite subite dall’ Italia in cinque anni di 
crisi. Nota di statistica: R. Benini. 
La campagna roma e il suo avvenire economico e sociale: 
G. Valent. 
L. A. Muratori come economista: H. Masé-Dari. (Continued 
in the next two numbers.) 
July-— 
La Ricchezza in Francia ed in altri paesi: A. De Foville. 
La legislazione economico-sociale austriaca negli ultimi 
anni: H. v. Schullern-Schrattenhofen. 
August— 
Il sistema bancario Nord-Americano: GC. Alessio. 


SWITZERLAND— 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. Invr. 3, 1893— 
Résultats du recensement fédéral de la population du 1% 
décembre, 1888. 
Les détenus des pénitenciers bernois et leur éducation 
pendant leur jeunesse: Dr. Guillaume. 
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VIII.—Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th September, 1893, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads :—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, &e.; (e) Societies, &e. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, éc. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Comercio Exterior. Datos trimestrales del, No. 77.) The Director-Gene- 
Afio 1892. BVOs scscsccscss teeccesccarsesoee ac ral of Statistics 
Higiene Publica. Analesde. (Current monthly numbers) Dr. E. R. Coni 
Buenos Ayres (City)— 
Bulletin mensuel de Statistique municipale. (Cur- 


rent NUMDES) .1....cisse.cse cece oasstespeco oats ceel ent ee ee The Municipal Sta- 
Memoria de la Administracion Sanitaria y Asistencia tistical Bureau 
publica correspondiente al afio 1892. 8Y0.........44. 


Austria-Hungary— 

Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch fir) 
1892. Heft 1. Statistik der Ernte des Jahres 1892. | 
Heft 2. Bergwerksbetrieb Osterreichs im Jahre } 
1892. Lief. 1. Bergwerks-Production. Diagrams, | 
IMAPB, SV Oscseisss..sosssecsnasendunssvsbas sestece sete acetate eenes alee 

Handel des Zollgebiets. Statistische Uebersichten . 
betreffend den auswirtigen. (Current monthly Tho. Statistieal Dex. 
muMibeErs) 2... csNecesshe cs ee dee sastveh oeoeng oe ten vane 4 


Handels des Osterreichisch-Ungarischen Zollgebiets. | 


The Ministry of Agri- 
culture 


partment, Ministry 


Statistik des auswartigen, Jahr 1891, Band 1. of Commerce 


Jahr 1892, Band 2. _Svosiiet.see cee 
Bevolkerung. Bewegung der, im Jahre 1891. 4to..... 
Unterrichts-Anstalten. Statistik der, fiir das Jahr 

LB90-91 AOR ps2: visas socoueetagsenpcnsttngeesc+9e. ie eee ae 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ 
Volksziihlung. Die Ergebnisse der, 1890. Heft 3. Die + 

Bevolkerung nach Gréssenkategorien der Ortschaften, 

Stellung zum Wohnungsinhaber, Geschlecht, Alter 

und Familienstand, Confession, Umgangssprache, 

Bildungsgrad, Gebrechen. Fol) .i...2... 50ers : 
Pracusr. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la ville de Prague | The Municipal Sta- 

et des communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) ....J tistical Bureau 


The Central Statisti- 
cal Commission 


Belgium— 
Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Tome 1,| The Administration 
Cahier 3. “Plates, 8vo. 1893 70..221........0 eee of Mines 
Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays Etrangers.| The Bureau of Gene- 
(Current monthly numbers) .............60 obscene ral Statistics 
Brussets. Bulletin hebdomadaire de statistique Démo- 
graphique et Médicale. (Current numbers) ............ } De ae 
China— 


Customs Gazette. No. xcvii, Jan—March, 1898........ 

Trade. Returns of, and Trade Reports for 1892. | Sir Robert Hart, 
Part 2. Reports and Statistics for each Port. Bart., G.C.M.G. 
Diagrams, At0.).3;.2.c1s-e,sces halen tae 


China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. ‘Journal 
New Series. Vol. xxv, 1890-91. S70. casssosssosssesees 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. 





By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd, 


Denmark— 
Marine marchande et navigation du Royaume en ) 
ee  sorsconsscaseneer | 


Mariages, Naissances, et Décés de 1885 4 1889. 4to.... + preiear s e Bu- 
Population par Age, par sexe, par état civil, par con- 
fession, par profession, etc., le L** Février, 1890. Ato. 


Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1893. (Current num-] The Danish Political 


geet e ronson cbs er sasesiiciwsaleorecaserscieqtaccondines« Economy Society 
Egypt— 
Commerce Extérieur. Bulletin mensueldu. (Current ) 
BP My Pe eres ict c cas. snp idesschsoapsnrcacenasuneveeageense | 3 
Commerce Extérieur de Egypte pendant 1892............ ae oe Bone. 
Douanes. Administration des. Rapport du Directeur > ae 
Général sur lexercice de année 1892.0... ee coe 4 


Alonzo Money, Esq., 


Commission de la, pendant 1892. XVII* année, CB 


DBORR NOVO et stvscescaopaccees “cot ie CRA AS AN te ee oe res 
Hygiéne Publique. Administration des services sani- | 
taires et d’. Rapport annuel, 1890. Diagrains, | The Health Depart- 


Dette Publique. Compte rendu des Travaux de =| 


Services Sanitaires, Ke. Bulletin hebdomadaire. sy 


GRR EE EPTIEE OE Bolas rasa actuecceersesneaeneaseesecvesndeoocovencense J 


Institut Egyptien. Bulletin. (Current genet rT eRT Raritate 


BYE ee cadan. pesizsstaer svanecesevecessss potent taaees nntesteessrarsena 
France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére del’. Nos, 2—4,] The Ministry of A gri- 
ee eee cht d ssn nnsasnd step nsnedieaeieosesens ascugesnniseesas culture 


-Chemins de Fer Frangais. Statistique des, au 31 Déc., so 
1890. Documents divers. 2° Partie. France. pie eels of Pab- 


Intérét local. Algérie et Tunisie. 4to. oe. 

Dénombrement des Etrangers en France, 1891. Maps, | The Bureau of Gene- 
De asi 2 ih bie ybscs Cova 000 onodnonyotsndeg envediosenceoens ral Statistics 

Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique et The Ministre aft Fi 
de Législation comparée. (Current monthly num- ei to 
I oo ah onc essence tdnyseressesssoneesesth foyseies at 

Navigation intérieure. Statistique de la. Relevé Ate 
aia du Tonnage des Mieterandiccs Avid nigh aoe ml nue 
BR eM IANS ALO 50.0. sss veckn aceennssenardceserbeniey see ree eae 


Travail, Office du— 

De la conciliation et de l’arbitrage dans les conflits ) 
collectifs entre patrons et ouvriers en France et a 
BM EVOL BOD. sc. 0.50rgcbonncertsaacecstacsserssctsases 

Notices et Comptes rendus. 8vo. 1893. Fasc. 4. 
Examen analytique du 6° Rapport annuel (1890) | : 
du ‘Département du Travail” des Etats-Unis. De r AE vise ssa 
Vemploi des Artéles et de la participation intéressée | 
du personnel dans les chemins de fer russes. 

Fasc. 5. Résultats statistiques de l’assurance 
obligatoire contre la maladie en Allemagne............ 


Travaux Publics, Ministére des. Bulletin de ty The Ministry of Pub- 


tique et Législation comparée. (Current monthly Whale 


eet yc iacsiinsdpnasescgacacsesdeve-cipes OS is A ee 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France—Contd. 


L’ Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers)........ The Editor 
Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly num- 

DOYS): 05.0250 sdscheensvogee Uecteeentes Core ase gteadt on tate ee enema ae dd 
Le Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers)........ i 


Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- 
ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monthly 


NUMDOVS) veasesececordscusetessansccecncerssstyoreusvect ses taste teen aaa 
La Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) .........1esceeeeeee p 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
NUIMDPCTS)) js csnccevecenarsnconsincteslitvnsoevar sae sevipee eres eee tama # 
Revued’Economie Politique. (Current monthly num- 
DOYS) ‘ti sicns den adideaegcigaseseeTsteonclo) vobtesotoe Selene lees tite eaten i 
Revue pres ie Internationale. (Current monthly 
VUMDOLS) once wee diveces ee ees ae Sc ikee elena ane 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Annales. No. fut The Institetin 
LBOS: Goce schedtadsbebesscpeecvetesnasdconsees saoshsens onke eer ee eae eee 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal. pee a The Socict 
monthly numbers) 2.:.saiccerosoevstevoesevsperesedae Stace enema y 
Germany— 
Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- } ° 
weise tiber den Auswartigen. (Current monthly 
LECUITIS) ~ Sas..n0 1st sedate deocnceo aunties. tentaeur sete | 
Handel, Auswirtigen, des deutschen Zollgebiets im 


Jabre 1892. Theil 1, Darstellung nach Waaren- : 





attungen. , AbO. fissiseds.. li cdasoenveeunie ee : 3 

renner ai aar der Arbeiter. Statistik der, im Bie pee 

Jahre 1881 We Ato.:....cbs Aeon v2 ite catnontesege eee ee . 
Seeschiffahrt. Statistik der, fir 1892. Abth1. 4to. 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. Jahr- 

gang 1893. Diagrams,*Syo, “h.ctc...cccsn teen eee 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 

1893.> Heft 8. . Atos cacti eee 
Verdéffentlichungen des Kaiserlichen Gesundheitsamtes. | The Imperial Health 

Nos. I—26,°1893. dua: 8v0. Anise Bureau 
Prussia— 

Geburten, Eheschhessungen, und Sterbefille wih-) 

rend des Jahres) 189) 23. tic... | 
Volksschulwesen, Das gesammte, im Jahre 1891. | The Royal Prussian 


heal D> ...3:..ss.ie0c iccooseno seve ree teee ent eeen nae Statistical Bureau 
Zeitschrift des Kéniglich Preussischen Statistischen 
Bureaus. 1893. Hefte 1 und 2. Plates 20 
Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen ont | 


Bureaus. Jahrgang 1892. Heft 3 und 4 und The Royal Seals 


Pupplementhett <,....;:.s:0:i-..ccssesee sper eeeere aan ene Buran oe 
Berlin— ‘ 
' Die Berliner Volkszihlung von 1890. Heft 1. 
AGO soi snsies cncnadseh ders ivebscbcesse Leet aint oa eat ee The Statistical Bu- 
Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle, und Wit- reau of Berlin 


terung. (Current weekly and monthly numbers) 
Attona. Altonaer Arbeiterstatistik. Beranstaltet 


durch das Konigl. Kommerz-Kollegium zu Altona. $ The Publisher 
I. Altonaer Arbeitsléhne, 1891. 8Vo0...........cesseceeres 


Hamsure. Hamburgs Handel und Schiffahrt, 1892.) The Statistical Bu- 
ALO.) icodtatcchtetsspapesatactosen Seer ve'sde {gfe dane easaeane Fran RY reau 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Archiv fir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik.| 7, publish a 


PUREE EE EERE SOMMER UNO | 582.5 ncecse etd eveseenenes! o-nent 
Jahrbticher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. 
ee ee Ag 


Zeitschrift fiir Litteratur und Geschichte der Staats- The Edit 
wissenschaften. Bandi, Hefte5und6. 1893. 8vo. Breer 


Greece. ATHENS. Bulletin de mortalité pour la ville] The Statistical Bu- 
d’Athénes. (Current monthly numbers) .............04. reau 


Italy— 

Annali di Agricoltura, 1893. 196. Atti della commis- \ 
sione consultiva per la Pesca, Sessione 1893. 199. 
Zootecnia. Produzione equina, 1892-93. 8vo......... 

Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 44, 
Provincia di Milano. 45, Pavia. 46, Perugia. 1893 

Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. (Current numbers) ...............:.:cscecseeeceeeees 

Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. (Current 
COT aso on 2 

Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’ Emissione. (Current numbers) _............ 

Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
eR ANNES ago dvexon cndcncscncedacceeiie=codacyeene 

Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- 
cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current 


RS 0 SS cen ee ee 

Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. | The Director-Gene- 
ES SS) I Ee cee r ral of Statistics 

Commerciale. Movimento, del Regno nell’ anno 1892. 
Se oo acacia ence csaccvescesensececoucncccecess 

Confraternite. Statistica delle. Vol. i, la. fol. 1892 


Igiene e la Sanita pubblica nel Regno. Circa i fatti 
principali riguardanti, nei mesi Jan May, 1898 .... 
Leva sui giovani nati nell’ anno 1870, e delle vicende 
del r. esercito 1890-91. Relazione. La. 8vo.  ........ 
Navigazione. Movimento della, nei Porti del Regno 
(Det) i Seren reer cere 
Postale e Telegrafico. Relazione Statistica intorno ai 
servizi, per 1891-92, ed al servizio delle casse postali 
(SSS cd 2) BX) ee 
Scioperi. Statistica degli, avvenuti nell’ Industria e 
nell’ Agricoltura durante 1884-91. 800... 
Statistica del commercio speciale di Importazione.e di 


Esportazione. (Current monthly numbers) ............ a 

L’Eeonomista. (Current weekly numbers) ............:00 The Editor 

Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly numbers) o 

Japan— 

Résumé statistique de Empire du Japon. 7° année.] The Statistical Bu- 
eR IEDR ON oe vcs inn ccn avec sercodss dos ctcanindveungusceenssess reau 

Tokio-Fu— 
Sanitary Annual Report, 1892. Plan, 4to.....0..... The Governor of 


Weekly reports of Deaths. (Current numbers) .... Tokio-Fu 
202 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. : | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Mexico— 
Amonedaciones 6 introducciones de metales preciosos - 
4 las casas de moneda. Afo fiscal de iso, | The Ptatisticale Gn 
FOL. sscsssooscvessennepsevedeans enettsssescssottiee rocks each ere a aaa teeaaam 
Boletin semestral de la Direccion General de Esta- ) 
distica, Afio 1890, No. 5. Ajfio 1891, Nos. 7 y 8. 
ABo 1802, No. 9. Fol. 2:0... ee 
Estadistica General de la Republica. No. 6. Censo | 
de habitantes de la Municipalidad de Mexico, es! Chapman, Haq. 


reau 


1890 ©...) SO eae Nines dualaedccase aaa 
Noticias del movimiento maritimo exterior e interior 
en el afio fiscal de 1889-90... “Folyi..3.-7.ee eee J 
Importaciones 1889 a 1890. Primer y Segundo 
Semestres. Afio fiscal. Fol... 5:2 The Statistical Bu- 
Maritimo. Noticias del movimiento, exterior e interior, reau 
durante el afio fiscal de 1891-92. Fol. ..................-. 
Netherlands— 


The Central Statisti- 


mission Centrale de Statistique. Colonies. 1891 i 
cal Committee 


et années antérieures. «810. ssisscissis-vesn eset coneeeem 
Geboorten. Statistik der, en der sterfte naar den 

leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current 

monthly numbers) eiiiisisiides-desscentvass-teen deere ee 
Staten van de In—, Uit—, en Doorgevoerde voor- 

naamste Handelsartikelen. (Current monthl 

numbers)... Fol. t.200ndine.ciuemn ea 4 Dr. We af orketh 
Statistiek van den In—, Uit—, en Doorvoer over het | 

Jahr 1892). Gedeelte lL. Folios a0 ...iigz snes 4 


Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas, publié par la xsi 


The Ministry of the 
Interior 


Pistorius 


Paraguay. Revue du Paraguay. (Current numbers) The Statistical Bu- 


reau 
Roumania— 
Buletin Statistic general al Romaniei. Anul1. Sept.,| The Statistical Bu- 
Oct., 1892... BVO. Lee eee reau 


Hungary. Reply of the Roumanian Students of 


The Roumanian Question in Transylvania and in The Nationale oe 
Transylvania and Hungary ... Map, 8vo. 1892 


manian League 


Russia— . 
Agricultural Year-Book for 1893. Purt 1 (in Russian) | The Department of 
Diagram-maps, 8V0}..3)/dissedinsieertars ae eee Agriculture 


Commerce extérieur par la frontiére d’Europe et 
recettes douaniéres de Empire. (Current monthly 
NUMDELS)”  bsascelasose aor eae Ree rh 

FINLAND. Société de Géographie de Finlande. Bul- 
letin. Fennia, No. 8. Maps and plates, so. | The Society 


The Department of 
Customs 


TSO» ..ssssscvseressosststtliorasiieh ae ae ; 
Spain— 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la) TheDirector-General 
Kstadistica del. (Current numbers)  ...........scscseeeee of Indirect Taxation 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. ae The Society 


monthly: Timbers) “iiss. becscdesvnetvallossiensent Wie: eye ee 


ea) ns 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Sweden and Norway— 
SwEDEN— 

Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 

' D. Fabriker och Manufakturer, 1891. oie 
L. Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1891. (Railways) _.... 
P. Undervisningsviisendet, 1889-90, (Education Aare 
T. Lots-och Fyrinrattningen, &c., 1892. (Wasck’ P ae ae eee 
U. Kommunernas Fattigvard och Finanser, 1891. ca eae 

Pe Ce hae sagas apne We Lao ns dep es ssncesnesaeverds | 
Statistisk Tidskrift. No. 1, 1893. 8V0..........sscscee J 
Norwary— 

Caisses d’epargne. Statistique des, pour 1892 ........ ) 

Chemins de fer publics de la Norvége, 1891-92 ........ 

Commerce de la Norvége pendant 1892 ........ccee 

Etablissements industriels en Norvége au 31 Déc., Die Gontral -StaGisti- 
it ee a0 6S sccns sacs fovsndecepaiessatarevonnes 

Navigation de la Norvége pendant 1891 ......... ee 

Recrutement. Statistique du, pour 1892... 

Successions, faillites et biens pupillaires. Tableaux 
I yO ge I oct tal cn -» shsaasiannoncehas nese Suekes J 


cal Bureau 





Switzerland— 
Bulletin hebdomadaire et Bulletin mensuel des mariages, | 
naissances et des décés dans les Villes de la Suisse. 
OER GSE PENCE MSOs sagicnncsSenscss.ncqcerernsaoedsoseonss. soe t The Federal Statisti- 
Examen Pedagogique des recrues en Automne, 1892. cal Bureau 
De ys iellS 2-85 rasa deasacuncprvens: ds, ns eapnvodes 
Journal de Statistique Suisse, 1893. Livraison 3. 4to. ) 
GENEVA. Bibliothéque Publique. Compte-rendu pour . 
ae eoet Sve... ck ace syiiee oe i ole 


Schweizerische Blatter fiir Wirtschafts- und Social- : 
politik. Jahrgang1. No.1, July, 1893. 8vo. Bom f Se ee 
Schweiz. Handels- und Industrie-Verein. Bericht 
iiber Handel und Industrie der Schweiz im J she The Association 
Se ec ssehsoiedecdoussecasavcodsepcocesoosesooeeoes 


United States— 
Agricultural Department. Monthly reports of oa 
Statistician, and monthly reports on Crops, &c. | im, Department of 
PRESET NATA OTA orn, de scnsicsseaqnocanedonsncoenssearevesnceUenteqneer 
Agriculture. Reports of the Division of Statistics of 
the U.S. Department of. (Nos. 92 to 100), 1892.... J 
Census Bulletins, 1890. 375,376. Statistics of Churches 
Extra Census Bulletins, 1890. 46—53, Farms, Homes, | The Superintendent 
and Mortgages. Indians, Eastern band of Cherokees of Census 
of North Carolina. Plates, 4to. 1892 ............... 0 


Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo. 


Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets................ 
Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, and 
Changes in Money and Bullion in the Treasury. wat eegagiee OIG 
Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets 
Finances. Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the state of the Finances for 1892........ 


Agriculture 


The Department of 
State 


Treasury 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Imports and Exports. Summary Statement of. (Cur- 
rent monthly numbers): o2i.2d...2e.0.ss0tecescan eee The Bureau of Statis- 


Imports, Exports, Immigration, and Navigation. + tics, Treasury De- 


Quarterly reports for the quarters ending 31st Dec., partment 
1892, and 31st March, 1893. [Nos. 2 and 3, 1892-93 | 
Labor. Third Special Report of the Commissioner of. 
Analysis and Index of all reports issued by Bureaus 
of Labor Statistics in the United States prior to |} 
let Nov., 1892 .:..gacsie NA ee 
Labor. Seventh Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of, 1891. Cost of Production: The Textiles and 
Glass. Vol. i. Parti. Cost of Production. Part ii. 
Wages: Time and Harnings ~<.....0-0...:-c.csnseen eee 
Prices, Wholesale, Wages, and Transportation. Report 
by Mr. Aldrich from the Committee on Finance [of | 
the Senate], March, 1898. 3 vols. 8V0. ...........:.0000 
Connecticut. State Board of Health. Monthl 
Bulletins. (Current numbers) =... seneemeeee 4 the Beare 
Jowa. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Fifth en, The Bureau tanee 
report for 1802-993 9 ie. s.tec.sivccesspeeesens see ne 


The Commissioner of 
Labor 


Banker’s Magazine. (Current monthiy numbers) ....... . The Editor 
Bradstreet’s, Journal. (Current weekly numbers) ...::... = 
Commercial ‘and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 
NUIMNDELS) "..cesacessecveszonancterscoatscneres seyret ea yt eae 
Investor’s Supplement to Commercial and F: inancial 
Chronicle. -.(CGurrent numbers)-....:.-::re.ore.ccsseune ete 
Employer and Employed. Vol. i, No. 4, 1893. 8vo..... _ The Publisher 
Enyineering and Mining Journal. Statistical Sup- )} 
plement. The Mineral Industry, its statistics, 
technology, and trade, in the United States and r Lhe Editor 
other countries, from earliest times to end of 1892. | 
Vol. i. Edited by Richard P. Rothwell. 8vo. 1893 J 
Journal of Political Economy. Vol. i, No. 3, June, The Pablienees 


> 


99 


L893.  SVO. vocs.:sAscvntesccsequsnonsansean ents Ogies atte Esa 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. viii, No. 3, Sept., 1893 33 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. vii, No. 4, 

Puly, 180... ..: -csesstverssesereqeaseeeeseeves <> see ee ete eee ee 4 


Studies in History, Economics, and Publie Law, 1893. ad 
Vol. 11, No. 3, Special Assessments, a study in 
municipal finance: V. Rosewater. Vol. ui, No. 1, : 
History of Elections in American Colonies: C. F. es Bese: gee 
Bishop. Vol. iv, No. 1, Financial History of Vir- ee 
ginia, 1609— 1776: W. Z. Ripley. No. 2, The Tn- 
heritance Tax: Mar West ...:.2nitiss-tee eee J 
Yale Review. Vol. si, No. 2,-1893.  8V0. .......c...csscosee: ». The Editor 
Actuarial Society of America. Papers and Trans- The Societ 
~actions..”,°.N0..9.. (870.9 aL SOO gas ce } Soe ea 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences— 
Memoirs. - Vol. xii, Noid. “tor 1893 Go heckoan 
Proceedings. New Series. Vol. xix. 8vo. 5 Sona eeepc es! 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 





Annals. * Vol, iv,,No. 1; Joly; 1808 ante eee 32 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. No. 2 of . 
yol.:xxv, 1893. Plates (0... Ratn ce ee } The Society 


I a 


ee ee ee ee oy ee 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Coxid. 
United States— Contd. 
American Philosophical Society— 
Proceedings. Vol. xxxi, Nos. 140 and 141, 1893. 


Plates, CSVQa clears pa sescantssps sieeeeneeeesessennenees sesseetssecaneneerens Whe decree 
Transactions. New series, Vol. xvii, Part 3; y 
Vol. xviii, Part 1, 1893. Plates, 4to. .......ccsccceee 


American Statistical Association. Quarterly publica- ay 
tions. New series, Nos. 21 and 22. 8vo. 1893 al EE Baha 
ay: Institute. Journal. (Current monthly num- Phe Thckieaks 
Smithsonian Institution. Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, No. 844. Meteorological Tables. 8vo. +} The Institution 
ee Gees scrip sh so hos shosssnssbadendesvesitastecoseds 


Uruguay— z 
Anuario Demografico de la Republica. Afio iii. 1892.) Thomas J. Pittar, 
Eee ETL MR ete ree ioe nec erh cs uchiVonnosheivvasGyenisssendeich sane Esq. 


Comercio exterior y movimiento de navegacion de la ) 
Republica y varios otros datos correspondientes 4 | Sat! 
los afios 1891 y 1892. Lar. 8V0.  .iessss...ssecsscnscosecee eee The Statistical 
Estadistica Escolar correspondiente a los afios 1890 y | 
DB Pe MAYO. oscsken-sgnssen--noeee- De ee yeeatesnscasmattassssaeen svt ia. J 


Bureau 


International. Bulletin International des Dowanes. The Board ofi'Trad 
(Current numbers.) SvV6. ........s0sse00-s Bresechttasacs nec orehentodbys : 2 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
East India. (Consumption of Ganja.) (97.) 1893... ) 
East India. (Employment of Women and Children |! 


col Tinie) GIGS) 9S TE ee ee ara 
East India. (Estimate of Revenue and Expenditure inet on Ritter 
E212), 1808. ci caacsscccsecdscanisidicyentacse d- 
East India. (Financial Statement for 1893-94.) (207.) 
HOE, ocd yaa en 2 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly TEMeC Tyeaeea Geil of 
Accounts. (Current numbers)  ........cescssscessseeseeeees Winaive “ x ienere 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current BAere Gaihiiia 
IBN Ee rE TE-C cosccescecsendsssoeneqesccaieateencouarsensiees Y 
Indian Engineering. (Curent numbers) siegessscascesneeress ss The Editor 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 

Journal. Vol. lxi, No. 4, and extra number of 
Part 1; No. 3 of Part 2. Vol. lxii, No: 1 of 
Part 1, and No.1 of Part 2. Plates, 8vo. 1892-93 

Proceedings. (Current numbers) — ........s0ss.csreecseses 


The Society 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Census of 1891. Bulletin No. 16. The Insane, the 
Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind. No. 17, Education {| George | Johnson, 
PEM TREVOR isc cecsusteoscncnstorsaseecvesonisedsdsodsncsenee Esq., Statistician 
Statistical Year Book of Canada for 1892. 8vo. ........ 
PRT oe e RL ON, LEO 2: 5... 10... -isertedesiacenstias-ciooneeeneess } J.G. Bourinot, Esq., 
SOMES SEAR ISEICA DOLE GO)... .00cnsssnccdosensancd csencnesoioatsnasinas .C.M.G. 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Debates of the House of Commons. Session 1893.) 
Official Report.© SV0.c5.ieiicccrnecdeet--eecvertcene ieeemnem | 
Dividends remaining unpaid and unclaimed balances 
in chartered banks prior to 3lst Dec., 1892 ............ 
Fisheries Statements and Inspectors’ Reports for 1892 
Geological Survey Department. Summary Report for | J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
L892. vieccedectesscscavsvedithlaneeelensysanvedecstoce leer tate tea nenem C.M.G. 
Public Works. Report, 1891-92. Maps ................000 
Trade and Trade Openings in Great Britain and other | 
Countries. Reports on, to 31st Dec., 1892................ 
Sessional Papers. Vol. vii. Session 1892. Public 


Works, Railways, and Canals ..........0.::ccscssccessseeorooee 

Banks acting under Charters. Monthly Statements of. } 
(Current mum bers) \.,....-c5.2-c8-s+.d-0 ga 

Loan Companies and Building Societies. Report on, N.. .Garland atieg: 
for L892.- “BVO. « assssssecetorascsatensaneses toi eran een ree 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current numbers).... The Editor 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Education. Report of the Superintendent-General | mm. paucation Office 
of, for 1892.~ Hol cere catesctensthteesnsten ete ae 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1892, with Sup- | The -Colonial Secre- 
plement for March quarter, 1893. Diagrams. Fol. tary 


Natal. Durban Chamber of Commerce. Annual) The Chamber of 
Report fors1892:) .B¥0. ¢,..isetssecdpsreevenaee at ee Commerce 


New South Wales— 
Census of 1891. Statistician’s Report; Part 3, Con- ) 
jugal Condition. Part 4, Religions. Part 5, Birth- 


Places. Maps, 4t0......s.srsrecsurcsersoaneeerscesensrsnsssconessese sy nd ee 
Census and Industrial Returns Act. Returns under } Cee ae 
the, Banking. 4tio; “18982 i rice co-astens, ott eee 
Statistical Register for 1892 and previous years. 
Part 2, Commerce. Part 3, Public Finance ............ 4 
The Wealth and Progress of New South Wales,| The Agent-General 
1892. Sixth issue. Maps and diagrams, 8vo. ........ for N. 8S. Wales 


New Zealand— 
Colonial Museum and Laboratory. 27th Annual Re-) gq. 
: ; Sir James Hector 
t, with List of Donat d D ts d ‘ 
port, wi ist of Donations and Deposits during K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 


TBOI-92. BVO. 22.25 .ciecedocnnee thee eee nee ee 
Journal of Commerce and Labour. Nos. 2—5, 1898. 
BVO. -yspscayiehes dats cavsivdgcoesacoubteytecestimeateeittse: ant ene tee ee The Department 


Labour Department. Report of the, for 1892-93. Fol. 


New Zealand Institute— 
Manual of the New Zealand Coleoptera. Parts 5—7. 
SVG. ALSOS 32 ie. corsstecsars eect aeieeincee Seether. aes 
Transactions and Proceedings, 1892. Vol. xxv. 
Piates, OV0.0 tice eee 


The Institute 


Queensland. Supplements to the Government Gazette | The Registrar-Gene- 
(containing Vital Statistics). (Current numbers)... ral of Queensland 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
South Australia— 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Cur- 
POND MUNI ETS )a.1i peri sers escekics. nase. eR. aera. The Registrar-Gene- 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Annual Report of ral of S. Australia 
the Registrar-General for 1892. Fol... eee 
Census of 1891. Part 8, Land and Live Stock. Fol. The Superintendent 


of Census 


Straits Settlements. The Perak Government Gazette.) The Government 


Bare NOR ee eas hseh de csccviscuscsysrenvewesteewsnsvivecvecsuceenoens Secretary 
Tasmania— a 
Census of Tasmania, 1891. Report. Fol. oe R. M. Johnston, Esq. 


Royal Society of Tasmania. Papers and Proceedings ; 
Pr A SOV Maree tS ocss sons nncnsésnssseqevatadeaviccneeoess } The Society 


Victoria— 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1891. Part 9. 
Social Condition. For 1892, Part 1, Blue Book .... 
Victorian Year-Book, 1892. (19th year of issue.) | H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
I OVO A Bio he snnse vs cnivpuotuvenssuesocesnasssenstreccsene | C.M.G. 
MeELBouRNE. Vital Statistics of Melbourne and 
Suburbs (Greater Melbourne). Report for 1892 .... J 


Royal Society of Victoria. Proceedings. New Series. ' 
Gey ear Jee BO2. Plates, BVO. . <........c-c-svessinrne } The Society 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— | 
Army Medical Department. Report for 1891, with | The Army Medical 
CCE ee IGS "eS 6 RN (0 Re Department 
Army Veterinary Department. Annual Statistical 
and General Report for the year ending 31st +} The Department 
Raed SOARED LMR sO Saas. sdeivevhas oddebenadocdatdacbaaeecd 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers).... The Board of Trade 
Customs. 3/th Report of the Commissioners of 
Customs for the year ending 3lst March, 1893. } The Commissioners 
Ok yao cn as ssaede vib ow nest toast peaedacwmennee 
Elementary Education (school attendances). (227, ) 1893 ) 
Emigration and Immigration in 1892. (138) 1893 | 
Lunacy. 47th report of the Commissioners in Lunacy. 





Ba ody chsducnnnn so venvacctgunenrnddbcctnens 
Post Office Savings Banks. (275.) 1898 oo... ; 
Savings Banks and Friendly Societies. (276.) 1893 RR aan sak 


Stil-Births in England and other Countries. (279.) 


NE NE ee eric nce. s0sea nay Sesceienacebasdseenv sebelah est 
Trustee Savings Banks. First Annual Report on. 
oe. cacy. pls ORE acess, 


Home Produce, Imports, Consumption, and Price of) ¢.. 
Wheat in the United Kingdom, forty harvest years, ee as 
1852-53 to 1891-92 inclusive. (Sheet mounted on Gilbert y 
RM 00.30 aioe sesoasonsuee uisexeo user adbrensanterteveanes 

Influenza Epidemic, 1889-92. Further report and . 
papers on the. [O-7051.] 1893 .vsscscospvecssseveeseanen } concn! Ouleer 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
Medical Officer. Report of the, for 1891-92. Supple- 
ment to the 21st Annual Report of the Local » The Medical Officer 
Government Board. [C-7050.] 80. wee ceseeeee 
Labour Gazette. The Journal of the Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) 
Railway Returns for the year 1892.. [C-7101’]............ 
Statistical Abstract for the principal and other Foreign 
Oes0ot in each year from 1881 to 1890-91. \ ‘The Board of Trade 
Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns)... 
Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries 
and British Possessions. Annual Statement for |, 


1892. [C7042 |.scsssscosesnodsscsesdiesse Venesavseteneen teense J 
England— 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to March; Births and ; 
Deaths to’J une, 1893, No. 178 ..-s..2..eeeeneveeeeee The Registrar-Gene- 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven ral ef England 


other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) .... 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 6 parts, ) The Trustees of the 
ALO. © L893 6.0.22. cdscssooosattesomsgestiosasbens vernaysesahe=s data Museum ° 
Corn Prices, 1892. Statistical Tables: of Paice of ); 
British Corn in 1892... with comparative state- 
ments for previous years, and an exp 
memoratidum. [0-7059.] 810. scssssesssssse ssessseosedteon , 


. The Board of Agri- 


culture 





London— 
Battersea. Annual Report of the Vestry of the 
Parish of St. Mary, for 1892-93. Map, 8vo......... Soka O28 
Wandsworth District. 37th Annual Report of the 
Board of Works for the year 1892-93. 8vo.. Ae peat rate tah 8 
Birmingham— 
General and Detailed Financial Statement, 1892- a 
together with Estimates, 1893-94. 8V0. ........ 
Epitome of the above. 8vo......... “debndeedeenasc akan t The City 1 Treasurer 


Abstract of the Treasurer’s Accounts for the year | 
ending 31st March, 1893 s¢i2ni.c.ccesneee eee ee 
MANCHESTER. Weekly and Quarterly Returns of the ) : 
Medical Officer of Health, (Garant numbers.) 8vo. } See ee 
RicuMonDd (Surrey). Abstract of Accounts of the 
Town Council and the Richmond Vestry, year ended W.. Penn-Lewis, Esq. 
25th March, 1893. 8vo. 


POO CC eee H ee OH HES OOOEA HOE HHTHEES OHHH EH EE EOOEe 


Ireland— 

Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the ) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly } 
TOEGUENS). . casesshoonsescasgie ceacoasesceieehaenekap viet eet an ne The Registrar-Gene- 

Quarterly Returns of Marriages to Dec., 1892, and{ ral of Ireland 
March, 1898; Births and Deaths to March and 
June, 1898. Nos. 117 and 118. @8vo.7...e 

Dustin. Statistical Tables of the Dublin Metro- |] The Chief Commis- 
politan, Police for 189275 Wolves an: 2 ee sioner of Police 


Scotland— 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal | The Registrar-Gene- 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... ral of Scotland 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
Scotland— Contd. 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages | The Registrar-Gene- 
registered in Quarter ending 30th June, 1893 ........ ral of Scotland 
Licensed houses (Scotland). (236.) 1893 wwe T. J. Pittar, Esq. 


The Founders of the 


and Museum. Encyclopedic Catalogue of the lending Library 


Channel Islands. GuERNSEY. Guille-Allés rong 
EMCI OT CE V OU LEI) Lv pea, so -csess+souceoasedesssssccvencsnconeenles 


(d) Authors, &c. 
BicKkForD-SmitH (R. A. H.). Greece under King ‘hes Nathiow 


George. xxiv+ 350 pp. Map, 8vo. 1893................. 
BiEICHER (Dr.). Ueber die Berechnung von Sterblich- ) Sir BR. W. Rawson, 
RO BZMPEET MEE Det Ol I LBD Vic. .cs.ncseercccoseasoceseedennscsores | K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Bonar (JAMES). Philosophy and Political Economy in 
some of their historical relations. xvi+41l0 pp., 8vo. } The Author 
Ds ad ate Oe eee eects ee cian oncscsencsaccseceneecst cease lecsssvetse 

FERRARIS (CarLo F.). Statistica degli Inscritti nelle } 
Universita e negli altri Istituti d’ Istruzione superiore. 
Note. 8vo. 1898 ........... Bee eee vik teletces vatdacay ee ee 

Gow, WILSON, AND STANTON (Masse ). Diagrams 
showing Progress of Indian and Ceylon Tea. Fol. + The Firm 
Fe eta L sa cacccceebnnnel cosuteanenecsstevesasesces 

Guyor (Yvzs). La Tyrannie Socialiste. xv + 272 pp., 


BT Noo <0. no ve-dsourenrseenwaeesencsnceavocnereeasse The SatOE 
Haaearp (Ff. T. ). Strikes versus Supply and Demand: 

Or, liveand learn: 7 pp., 8v0. © 1803 «.0..2....c.csserneese. P 
Hoover (G.N.). Family Register, drawn up by. Fol. 

erasers 8 aoc lias seductive Dove sessaetevostecuoetie 2 
Husyer’s (Orro) Geographisch-Statistische Tabelien) 

aller Lander der Erde. 42. Ausgabe fiir das Jahr 1893. The Editor 


Herausgegeben von Dr. F. von Juraschek. vii+91pp., 
are en PATI TORE 1 SIS... cp .00csecccsgecssssnsessiesonetsreescousessl 
Késyer (O.). Méthode d’une Statistique scientifique de 
la Récidive comme base d’une Réforme de la Statistique > The Publisher 
Camimelles 120 pp, Svo. Berlin, 1893 .....0........scses 
Martuirson (F. C., ano Sons). Six Months’ Prices and 
Dates. 1893 Edition. 22pp., 8vo. 1893................... 
Mayr (Dr. Grora). Die Binnenwanderungen. 25 pp., 


The Firm 
} The Author 


END EEL Jeo teen ces a ste odes iecencsenecunrsseceepoosniavinceuesssene 
Monx (Tuomas H.). Monk’s Simplex Decimal Sterling 
and Dollar Exchange Tables. 3 pp., 8vo. [1893] .... f # 


Mo.uins (Grorer Lane). Registration of Still-Births, 
and the Protection of Infants. 8 pp., 8vo. 1893 saat 

NewsnHorme (ArtuvrR). The Brighton Life Table. 
(Based on the Mortality of the ten years 1881-90.) 4 
Pe EAS OVO 6 1 LBD nda scesccesecssdesetoerecssecosesesess 

NeryMarck (ALFRED). Une nouvelle évaluation du 


capital et du revenu des valeurs mobiliéres en France. a 

UND ST Li io el ee Oe 
O’Conor (J. H.). The Silver Hoards of India. (From 

PPM OMCEE.) 2p. LSOB nas... is...ncsccenencctesvsrncsrneesses 3 


Prenn-Lewis (W.). Paper on Corporation sah 
MRT R900. 502... 5soccant en nesach acnecosgontes Wetiiles yp navet sdevod 4 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Twiae (Joun Hitz). A plain Sees et ae Cur- 
rency Question, with reasons why we should restore . 
the ve English law of Bimetallism. 23 pp., 8vo. Re oe 
1898 (25iGOplew) : rs... .veecseisousanacevers Namconen ie th cataley tereneneraaaeE 
Voeert (M.). On Beer; a Statistical Sketch. x+74 Ppt THOMA Ghne 
L209. ABT bvasscs<cttgen ev aeeeeeet ces. ee ae 
Wo.rr (Henry W.). Essais de Crédit populaire en 
Angleterre et en Ecosse. 20pp., 8vo. Menton, 1893 ¥ 


(e) Societies, &c. (British) .* 
Anthropological Institute— 
Journal. Vol. xxii, No. 4; and vol. xxiii, No. 1. 


1893.. ‘Plates Sv. annals. aie fae A ae 

Index tothe Publications of the Institute [1843-91]. per Pge 
BVO; 1BOB wc, ccqenieensitacelvslacseate wsagepecenee a One a 
British Economic Association. The Economic Journal. 


June, 1898. Vol. iif, No-10....,..u.d0cceeAle ee The Association 


Cobden Club Dinner, Ist July, 1893. Speeches, &c.| my, Club 
L2m0... VS9B cor. sce -terondeegdationsgcbs) <clendsdaedee tnetians) det apeaiaeetann 
Economic Review. Vol. iii, No.3. 8vo. 1898 ............... The Publishers 
East India Association. Journal. (Current numbers) .... The Association 
Imperial Federation League. Imperial Federation, ey: 
[monthly | Journal of the League. (Current numbers) ise 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal, Vol. xxx. Part 6. Pie Testtnte 
J Ul ys LOO is... 0:10. <+-doosenpeoaphnepnirespppeiseanses stag Nese ace a aan 


Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ........ » 
Institute of Chartered Accountants. Charter, Bye-Laws, 
and. List of Members. ‘8vo-. ©1898 0:..c..ch:.sueeneecenee id 


Regulations for ‘admission to membership, and 4 


Register, .8v0. 1898 sini... ibeeaseen esheets ee 
Institution of Civil Engineers— 
Charter, By-Laws, and List of Members. 8vo. 1893) © 
Minutes of Proceedings. Vols. cxii and cxiii. Plates, + The Institution 


Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and pr awit 


Svos LBB? ses cic., Wass batuhshkeeendansaess es aaitemne ga en 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings, No. 1, see 
1893. Plates. 870, sect cptags 517800" 


Insurance Institute of Yorkshire. Report of the, . 
1892-98, ° BV. .isnsc.uc) Aiea - The Institute 
Iron and Steel Institute— 


Journal. “Vol. 43. Plates; Svom 1893s -4.en a eee } 
Rules and List of Members of the Institute. 8vo. 1893 RR 

London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. (Current | The Chamber of 
NUMDEPS) 5... ccbeece sadaauans Lenehan Commerce 


Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs 
and Proceedings. Fourth series. Vol. vii, Nos. 2 } The Society 
and 3. (8vo. 1892-08. ...28 soacinb PA eaiknds Seale eae 

Rational Sick and Burial Association. Report on the 
quinquennial valuation of the Association as wf The Author 
31st Dec., 1891. By E. J. Farnworth. 8vo._............ 





ed Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd., 


Roval Agricultural Society. Journal. Third arcane The Society 


eA ae MG LOOM esas Sr ss snesecgiindacsnnencscnceceviesedessesovane 
Royal Asiatic Society. Journal. July, 1893.  8vo. ........ e 
yo vector ena ecm f Te Tete 
Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. ‘ 
BOTT VORIEUUD OS Vetere sccsvsccand-neds socauniinednosccsnnsaccanpoeadeys \ Bhs ereeee 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. (Current Whe. Thetitction 
BPO PEMA NIOL SBM sos coc whicastoccss asapoesecvoaternsessseoseedazes i desea hi 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers) ............ The Society 
Sanitary Institute. Transactions. Vol. xiii. Congress The Tnstitae 
BM Oe ERP Se SVG, coover6isosikconessstheacscisdeduovsecsacceees Ante RY 


Seamen’s Hospital Society. General Report of cases 
under treatment at the Hospitals and Dispensaries of 


the Society, with an analysis of the medical and The Society 


SE tC OMESVOMIN LSID. <06n.5ccnccersscscsscsvcnpuessesveresesessee 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers) ............... i 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
I Oe OORT LOT LGN. ~SVO.,......0rccecnencssnceseesenesereecess 2% 
ey Institution. Transactions. (Current num (Mie Tastitocoe 


Tramways Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. | Messrs. Griffiths and 
Quarterly Journal. No. 11,1893, March. Ato. ........ Millington 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British) .* 


INE REE PTC asi, ccagaa cscs seseivevenssdsesesionss Current numbers | The Editor 
BE CRYO EGE L 11GB ses prtssecdscestizesscoescesssesveseees a + 
Bankers’ Magazine, The...............sccsecoses is s 
British Trade Journal, The ............sceeses * 3 

Building Societies and Land Com- 

panies’ Gazette, The  ...........s0es0e0 He zs 
Commercial World, The.............ccsescsesees ey y 
ROM AT EEN LINO ree Circo scsescncssneesoccesesscooes : 3 
aces snendscuscasonscoonsss % oe 
PIBTEV TICS). E OSE) LNG Yc.ciccccsescccscsnsecessssesenes * yr 
? DOLL OM eNio.:0s-nnoseessseocdioone . \ 
Re Secsessvencerecesees - a 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ % a 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ 3 A 
Machinery Market, The ...............sss0vs A 4 
10) JK), om Boose RUE ne eee hes % i 
PAGNEPOLOGT STIG! 505.013. cences-garenevsenseneees tr 
a ES Es ee vs Pr 
BMAP Y OCOTO TWO 2050.6... cessceseceacceoteseres . Pe 
SL es Sed (3 PAU se 9, 7 % 
Ree Ei cies. \ sce scissosdorsovecseees A Fy 


* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Colonies in which they are issued. 
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Dwellings of the Poor. Report of the Mansion House Council for 1892. 
Plan. 8vo. 1893. 
Mayet (P.). Agricultural Insurance in organic connection with Savings 

Banks, Land Credit, and the Commutation of Debts. xix + 388 + 9 
folded sheets + xxvii pp. 8vo. 1893. r 
Periodicals, &c.— 

Palmer’s Index to the Times for the second quarter of 1893. 

Publishers’ Circular. (Current weekly numbers.) 

Documents statistiques [mensuels] sur le Commerce de la France. (Current 

numbers.) 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, &c. Band iii, Hilfte1 und 2. 1893. 


Parliamentary Papers— ; 
Corn Sales. Report of the Select Committee on. (220.) 1893. 


Indian Currency Committee. Report, with Minutes of Evidence and 
Index. 1893. 
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In the introduction to the first volume of my book on this subject, 
it was pointed out that a double method of inquiry was needed, in 
order that the condition of the people might be tested in two ways, 
and the facts be ascertained, first, as to how they live, and second, 
as to how they work. 

The former of these two methods, though carried out pretty 
fully for the whole of London in vols. i and 11, was felt to require 
the check afforded by statistics obtained in a different manner; the 
second test was, save in a few exceptional cases, left over for the 
more recent and comprehensive statistical basis which I trusted 
would be afforded by the occupation returns of the census of 1891. 

Thanks to the kindness of the Registrar-General,’ my hopes in 
this respect have been fulfilled; and I have been permitted to 
make an early as well as elaborate use of the census figures. 

In what fellows I propose (a) to show what the statistics are 
which I have thus obtained, and how the results they afford 
compare with those of my previous inquiry; (b), to indicate 
some further general uses that can be made of them; and (c), to 
refer to the particular purpose to which the material is intended to 
be put in that account of each industry which will form the staple 
of my next volume. The intrinsic value of the facts disclosed is 
such that I think I am justified in laying them without delay 
before this Society. They are not yet fully digested, but if I can 
obtain suggestions and criticism now, I shall be able to benefit by 
these while the work is still in progress. 

1 In thanking the Registrar-General for the great courtesy he has shown me 
in this matter, I perhaps ought to say that while supplying me with all the 
information I needed for my purpose, he has never placed in my hands any 


original docements, or supplied any of the facts, except in such form as to pre- 
clude all possibility of individual identification. 
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The social classification by districts and trades which my 
information affords, if it is to yield a full value, should not be 
presented nakedly. For the local divisions I am able, as already 
indicated, to connect with what is now attempted the work I have 
already done, and to add a little to it. For the industrial divisions 
I have yet a good deal to do; but I am trying to connect the 
social classification of the workers throughout with the terms 
upon which they work. In the end I hope to be able to complete 
an account of this great London, which shall be at once truly 
coloured and sufficiently minute. 


Part or 
Classification of the Population of London. 


In the census of 1891, each head of family or occupier living 
in less than five rooms was asked to state the number of rooms 
occupied ; and, in London at least, this information was in most 
instances obtained by the enumerators. The result is embodied in 
the report lately issued by the Registrar-General, showing that 
there were 630,569 occupied tenements of less than five rooms, and 
giving the following particulars as to the numbers of persons 
compared to the number of rooms in each tenement :— 




















Rooms Number Number of Occupants of Tenements. 
: of Tenements 
sea with less than 
Tenement.| Five Rooms. One. Two. Three. Four. Fives Sixe 
1 172,80% 60,114 | 55,766 | 29,005 | 16,111 7,409 2,871 
2 189,707 16,106 | 46,075 | 40,168 | 32,486 | 24,0138 | 15,526 
3 153,189 5,522 | 27,246 | 29,151 | %26)796 1% 22:607 | ng cee 


A, Lis;1y1 1,864 | 12,049 | 16,645 | 18,896 | 18,175 | 16,294 





Total....| 630,569 83,606 | 141,136 | 114,969 | 94,289 | 72,254} 51,984 














Number of Occupants of Tenements (Contd.). 














Seven. Fight. Nine. Ten. Eleven. ae . 
879 231 72 27 10 4 
8,863 4,195 1,590 488 138 59 
11,953 7,078 3,446 | 1,377 470 200 
12,801 8,952 5,203 24573 1,150 6569 





34,496 | 20,456 | 10,311 | 4,465 | 1,768 835 


RRL ER PEE RET LE SLL BE OP SE TE TST PR A I ET EE EE I SE I LTE ES EE OL AE LETS 


It must be noted that by “head of family,” is meant any one 
claiming to fill up an independent return or ‘householder’s 





| 
} 


j 
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“ schedule.” The “house” indirectly referred to may be but one 
room, and the household its single occupant. Boarders do not 
usually expect or obtain separate schedules, and thus as a rule it 
may be taken that those by whom or for whom the kitchen fire is 
used form one census family. 

The method which I have adopted for restating the facts for 
‘my own purposes is as follows: So far as the population are 
living in less than five rooms per family, the classification is based 
on the number of persons to each room; so far as they are em- 
_ployers of domestic servants, the classification rests on the number 
of persons served to each servant; while those who live in five or 
more rooms, but keep no servants, form a central class. 

On this plan those living in each district, or engaged in each 
trade, fall into three broad divisions, which again may be sub- 
divided as below :— 


I. Lower Class— 
(1.) 4 or more persons to each room 














(2.) 3 and under 4 persons to each room Families 
(3.) 2 ” 3 ” , occu Ita 
Co eee ” 2 ” less than 
WI. Central Class— 5 rooms 
(5.) Less than 1 person to each room 3 
Families occupying 5 rooms or more without servants 
(a.) 4 or more persons to 1 servant | 
III. Upper Class— 
3 or less with 1 servant 
(2) a », more with 2 servants | 
” less » 2 ” 
(<.) ee », more ,, 3 » 
3 4 es: ” 
(d.) \: » 6 »9 - ” 
7 5, more 5, 5 ” 
I ,, 2 with 3 servants t 
(e.) . ie ees Families 
5» 6 5, 5 ” 
7 ,, more with 6 servants c employing 
I ,, 2 with 4 servants and other families where domestic 
. a a Be numberof servants about | Servants 
(f) Kae, Oh ae O55 equals that of members | 
(eV ae ary re of the family 
£ and other families with 
I ,, 2 persons with 5 servants Berit sarvanitelwhero 
(9) 13 »» 4 ” ee members of family equal 
4 5 yf LEE L the number of servants | 
I 5, 3 ” 6 ” 
(h.) t 2, or 3 persons with 7 servants 
And all families with more than 8 servants, where the 





members of family are less in number than the servants ) 


2 poe. 
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In the central.class I have included on the one hand, those . 
who, though occupying less than five rooms, are fewer in family 
than the number of rooms occupied, and on tbe other hand have 
counted also those who, though keeping one servant, are not less 
than 4 in family. For the former are fully as well housed, and 
the latter are in very much the same social position, as those who 
without servants occupy a honse of five or more rooms. 

The above classification embraces the whole population in 
families as they live, leaving outside of it only the inmates of insti- 
tutions, hotels, &c. It can be applied to the whole population or te 
any district or trade, or if desired to any trade in any district. 

There are 127 registration sub-districts in London; some of 
these, being at once small, similar in character and contiguous, 
i have combined, making finally 114 local divisions suitable for my 
purpose. As to trades, the census enumerates nearly 350, but 
many of these apply hardly at all to London, and by combining 
such as do not demand separate treatment, I have reduced that 
number to about go trades or groups of trades. 

The population to be dealt with consists in all of nearly a 
million families, which, excluding servants, are of the following 


sizes :— 


93,650 consist of 1 person 93,650 persons 





177,073 » persons = 354,146 ,, 

169,282 ” 3 ” =e 477,846 ” 

140,715 | »” 4 re) = 562,860 ” 

114,991 ” ae = 574195 oom 

88,894 See hs = 5333304 mae 

63,139 ” 7 » = 441,973 ” 

41,034 ” 8 » = 328,272 ” 

24,028 3 BL he =s 216,25 20 aa 

12,874 ” 10 ” = 128,740 ” 

11,086 , over 10-,, = 136,056 ,, 
Lote] eevee: 926,766? 3,848,114 
Institutions, &c. (excluding servants)........ step ire | 
SOryants :...cicassece. deve teuenisomeeien dee eee 205,858 
4,211,743 





2 The “Census of 1891” (vol. ii, p. 20) shows there were 937,606 occupied 
tenements in London, as against the 926,766 heads of families here returned. A 
small part of this discrepancy is due to error on our part in abstracting the 
figures, but the difference is mainly caused by the fact that the census figures 
tnclude institutions, hotels, common lodging houses, and houses in charge of 
servants. Considering that these did not comprise “family life” in the ordinary 
sense, I have excluded from my statement of heads of families those who returned 
themselves as ‘‘heads” in such cases, and the whole class is separately grouped 
under “hotels, institutions, &c.” 

It may also be noted that the total of persons counted by me as living in “less 
“than five rooms” exceeds that of the census. This is because it was possible, by 
careful editing, to assign to their proper place a number of persons who it was 
evident from their surroundings occupied less than five rooms, although they 
failed to return themselves as so doing. 
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As to birthplaces, of these heads of families there were :— 


Beery UY Lion On agen vatvnes -se2s0s 461,627 or 49°8 per cent. 
gee OUMPOL? LONGO, A ir...vslerane 465,139 ,, 50°2 


”? 


er very nearly half and half. 
As to employers and employed we find :— 





BR MO Mee cde cc losccsesasoniscasvoneosences 89,608 

poy ee, porto 7 
TIN VCC cscspackoivavcesecsvveenensens 635,883 
Neither employer nor employed........ 201,275 
926,766 


The proportion 1 to 7 is for heads of families only—it would 
be considerably higher for the whole population—as most em- 
ployers are heads of families, while the employed include many 
‘single men, besides a whole host of young persons and women. 
The comparison between heads of families on each side is, however, 
good for many purposes. 

The average size of family is 4°13 persons, or counting servants 
4°34, constituted as follows :— 


Other Members. 





Heads Per Head 
of Total. of 
Families. Occupied. Unoccupied. Servants. Families. 

















926,766 | 983,687) 1°05 | 1,937,661] 2°08 | 196,225} o'21] 4,044,339 4°34 











Inmates of institutions and their servants ........ 167,404 — 


Total population ....p.s...0. 4,211,743 — 





Of these heads of families 741,000 were males and 185,000 
females. The family of which a man is the head is commonly 
more numerous by one person than that of which a woman is the 
head. If, following this rough rule, we adjust the figures we shall 
find that in place of 4°13 all round average (excluding servants) 
we have for families with a male head about 4°45, and for those 
with a female head 3°45. 

Passing now to the social classification, I am able to submit the 
following table :— 
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Classification of the Whole Population of London by Number of Rooms 
Occupied or of Servants Kept. * 


I. WitHout SERVANTS. 





Families of Total Persons. 























Over 10 persons living in 1 room 267 ) 
10 persons livitip) 1m WMOOWE se sectesanerss-asnetenen 280 

9 ee by. | asiebsiile (ensure adsxeneosttaeeey 684 | 

8 35 jh eh, vhcaetevndave dhdseeesececcnaares ne 

4 - py rer Ra Racon et leas onvecdorsnee 363 

6 i io awa dicg thes cets coneeee esac a 17,218 | (Class 1.) 

5 - App RRO NAR 37,625 L 187,921, 

» Ay UREN ie So Ry oe 1052 : 

Oras 10: ., 2 rooms sik taneinee ORO ‘ ot or 4'4 per cent. 
10 (: dts iin Eee ks 5,030 | 

9 ; Piiie) ¢ Abts Apiaee ree aan 14,373 

8 “4 adem renegestpartsaeameh ey ensaeie 34,040 
Over 11 ,; > TOOWUIG..- 22. cskaosvagezeomne note 2,518 

3 ns dD POORI a. Sees tett tet. ae eas 

as “5 COTOOINS + issascpdsactavee ores 63,126 

6 A 5 th sivsvebovess suey ecuee ree 94,758 (Class 2.) 
iI is DIVOOUIS Us. snc) cassvactustisoneieey 55335 304,449, 
10 ~ Sy ful v= haesees ogphear ess: oeeeeeeee 14,270 Rav 

hee Ps... 31,685 | OF 72 per cont 
Over11 ,, ASG OODIS Wn soeedentoctaie, euseriaets 7,141 J 

Z - LXOGIA pe casserestsqeseoseeer ee 112,620 | 

5 Ss BVOQTOS, (hicksassavesroteoteeece 121,980 

4 ~ sohtl .. speRAiess eee Berea oe 132,612 

3 is B -YOOINS Fi cece ohe ee 575776 (Class 3.) 

4 AA sso) Gala divnssaterncndsete eee 85,379 . 

6 % yo CS) tenets memes 106,734 781,615, 
oe 4 As MOONS Vopdesvasesvessh seen teens 13,033 or 18°5 per cent. 
10 ¥ A Chee 27,130 

9 , asks» vedghategels ewes: tendadeae 48,861 | 

8 Pe Soh 1. setevenepentte caceieete eae 75,400 ) 

2 person living in J ‘room cc eee eee 58,670 | 

3-persons living in-2-rooms-sniaeearer ere 123,738 | 

2 ‘s nyo ogbhgeetonadccuneanan eae 93,900 

i - 3 TOOWIS (75a cee 116,285 (Class 4.) 

4 % 54, seagu sea bsedvasseeecnegs oun 110,804 

3 - at te Se eee 88,704 962,780, 

a3 ap A, TOONS “i ixcodidegtterareet teas 93,814 or 23°c per cent. 

6 re Pe ee 102,234 

5 oF Jy. SUP ab devecset otetseescteveeet 94,835 

4 Sa ogi} UNG baeee ee a seds eeiees ro.gobe 





* I do not propose to deal now with any of the details of this 
classification, except that I would warn my readers that there may be some 


error in the figures where ten or more persons are represented as living in one 


room. There are doubtless cases of very extreme crowding to be found in 
London, but there will also be instances of erroneous returns, and I have little 
doubt that in some cases error in the return will be the true explanation. 
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Classification of the Whole Population of London—Contd. 
I. Wirnour Servanrs— Contd. 





Families of 


person living in 2 rooms 
persons living in 3 rooms 


I 

I ” ” 
3 ” 

2, ee ; : >) 
1 person living in in 


~All families living in more than 4 rooms 


Total families without servants 


Families of 


Over 10 persons with 1 serv 
10 persons with 1 servant 


9 bP) 9) 
3 » 2) 
7 ”» ”? 
6 > bP 
5 ”? o) 
4 ” 
3 » » 
2 af bP) 
I person with % 


Over to persons with 2 serv 
10 persons with 2 servants 


9 + WU icc cpaaiepangeciascnsrnitens 
a? hg aaa 
,: . , | he ee 
6 iy PMs eae i cee vos tsein ten cine 
E * . » (ae es 
4 re DEE 60s s+ cto sist suds tocnde ties 
3 id ee eae = 
2 ‘ . (Se rear? 
I person with PE TA saieydvecrasccarsenres 
Over 10 persons With 3 Servants ........ssererreren 
TO POKsONS With 3B SCLVANtS .......sesesrcssssseresarsres 
9 rr WE irs ocd ckpsnaeddne sstcresrncetih 
8 - MS vives gi etacincseesnncabanen ter 
4 Pe eae 
6 yi as icacticinccnssianegernneiren 
5 . RR or i 2 
Over 10 persons with 4 servants ........csseereee 
10 persons With 4 Servants ..........sscesseesserrererres 
9 y , SSE ror. en 
8 He ie ane 
7 _ OP CEES em irene eee 


POOP O em eeeenereseeeee 


PRR ewe e ewe H eee e nee reeabene 


OOOOH eee aw ereeerereeeer 


OOOO Hee eee e sewer eres eeee 


OOOOH e esse rere eeerareteese 


OOOO Ore emer erereeeereeoess 


eeeeeeee 


Pere eewreees 


est 





Total Persons. 


15,725 
54,838 (Class 5.) 
dl 
51,303 153,471, 
24,520 or 3'7 per cent. 
1,786 
(Class 6.) 
981,553, 


or 23°3 per cent. 





ae { 3,371,789, 


or 80°1 per cent. 


II. Wirnu SERVANTS. 


Total Persons. 





ant 


Pree m eee r eee aneeresees ce 
PATA area eee eeenreesenenebeny 
OPO Ome ewes ewe seeeeeestieetres 
OOOO meee eee meee eeeeereteseeee 

Cee meee e nearer reset eeererenee 
OOOO Reem e eames e tee e een ebeseenee 
POOR n eee ew eee meeeeeeeeeseeeeaes 


OOP PHee Hee ma ee H HT EOOeOHeseeres 


OOOOH eee eee en ener eseeeteues 
Poe eE CECE SECU eC Oe eee eee eee 
SOOO ROE eens et ereneseeees 


ELTL USM OT ib essss ceevececanens 


CORR e terete we eases ewe eeeeeere 








14,261 ) 
10,990 | 
16,875 
245952 
335446 
40,368 
44,360 | 
42,580 J 


(Class a.) 


227,832, 
or 5°5 per cent. 


34,143 ) 
20,528 
4,110 
7467 
4,600 
6,579 ¢ 
9,160 
12,166 
14,700 
15,730 
145932) 


(Class 6.) 


144,115, 
or 3°4 per cent. 


bie ip 
8,302 
2,446 
3,657 


(Class c.) 


2,030 
354.24 
45375 57,750, 

or 1° er cent. 
55745 at 
2,109 
1,496 
2,009 


a 

r 

5,130 | 
830 
99° 








where the members of the family are | 
less in number than the servants 


Total of families with servants 


Oveverereres 


‘Servants in families— 
Where there is only 1 servant 
Where there are 2 servants 
9) 3 
’ A, sot”. padeaeaetep bce ane 
Where flava are more than 4 servants....... 
Servants in institutions, hotels, &c. ...........00 


Inmates of hotels, &c. 


Oe ee 


CeO en i 


J) PHF Mee teen eer oeveser. 


PH ee eee reser ace ores sess esesor stone: 


3 common lodging houses, Xe. ........ 
. large shops; dc. 1). eens 
ei ANSULEWLLONS Bisss:<1-ccaeeesceestetete ents 


Total population 





COO 











Summary. 

3,371,789, 80'1 per cent., without servants. 
4.76,325,- 11°3 & with servants. 
205,858, 49 o servants. 
157,771, aa? » 


4,211,743, 100°0 per cent. 
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Classification of the Whole Population of London—Oontd. 
II. Wirn Servants— Contd. 
Families of Total Persons. 

4 persons With 3 servants .........cererrsssereress Sr oe (Class d.) 
3 s ee we rh EA ineedactetares 4,623 | 
6 o tM CER MRT PO cs poe a. r 18,805, 
See eet RL SN OTR Pro 582A, EM ges aad t. 
7 or more persons with 5 servants ...c-\ecscece 35456) peat ie 
I ,, 2 persons With 3 servants .........csccvesees 3,930 (Class e.) 
aa; 4. re 4, ig ~hY Sesededencagactewotneneee 4,382 
ras 3 5 BW So. Geyser eee 2,301 13,358, 
4 .,, More. 4; GOS.) 2 Liao ere 2,745 or o°3 per cent. 
ia, ee i Ay Sons Vigt Pete d teed eee 1,497 | 
ce ores 7 P et er neem 2,164 | | (Class f.) 
CROPS) 35 5) cage oncsaess ake peter nate 1,411 
64,7 T° Sige hee 503 f 7,095, 
And other large families where the number ; Or o'2 per cent. 

of servants nearly equals the members of 1,520 } 

the fanril yc asters, cut reer eee J 
I or 2 persons with 5 servants oo... 941 ) (Classig.) 
3 ed : oye Geet Fe Py ia SE 1,220 t 

5 7 iy 2. Pabsaovencccenpewmeanaeen 836 3 026 

ea other families with 8 or more servants | oa o'1 ‘per cent 

where the members of the family equal 229) ; 

the number of servants: <,....::-:<seccoeceversesers 
1 or 2 persons with 6 servants ........:.:..--000 7 (Class &.) 
A 0 oe ne) T Beene AG a re | ; 
And all families with more than 8 servants — 4. 344 

b) ? 


or o'1 per cent. 


476,325, 
or I1°3 per cent. 





205,858, 
or 4'9 per cent. 


157,771, 


or 3°7 per cent. 


363,629, 
or 8°7 per cent. 





4,211,743 





inmates of institutions, &c. 


en ee 
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The foregoing figures may be restated shortly as follows :— 
Without Servants. fee 
‘ ivin 
a) @) (3) (4) 6) (6) igs 
F Servants. ‘ Total. 
:. more | 3—4 Persons | 2—3 Persons | 1—2 Persons a than Over Tastitu- 
yersons erse j 
Be Boom. per Room. per Room. per Room. ie Rone Four Rooms. hone, Xe. 
187,921 304,449 781,615 962,780 | 153,471} 981,553 | 205,858) 132,045 | 3,709,692 
44% 72% 18°5% 23°0% | 3°7% 23°3 49% | 31% | 881% 
With Servants. 
(a) (0) (¢) (d) (e) iF) (9) (h) Living 
in 
1 Servant | 2 Servants | 2. Servants} Servants Servants | 4 Servants | 5 Servants | 6 Servants | Hotels, ee 
4 or more | # °F more, 8 or less | fewer than |about equalin| for 1 or 2 | for 1 or2 | for 1 or 2 & 
Sy 1—3orless} Persons, | those Served] numbers to Persons, Persons, Persons, Ge 
Persons. | Persons. &e. (other). those Served. &e. &e. &e. 
227,832 | 144,115| 57,750 18,805 13,358 7,095 3,026 4,344 | 25,726) 502,051 
55% | 34% | 13% | 04% 03% 02% | O1% | O1% | 06%] 119% 
Grand total .c.c.0nee 4,211,743 


It was with some trepidation that I undertook the comparison 
of this classification with that obtained from previous investiga- 
tions. The methods employed were entirely different, and the 
results of the second inquiry might not be found to support those 
of the first. In vol. ii of my book on London the population (over 
estimated at 4,309,000) is divided and described as follows :— 


Per 
Cenk Per Cent. 


Classes A and B (the very poor) 354,444 or 874] (in ae 


Seeteree 


peeeCwe ee. (Lhe poor) ................ 938,293 ",,. 22°3 
» LE ,, F (comfortable work- 
mg class, includ- ¢ 2,166,508 ,, 5175 
i , (In comfort) 
; ing servants)........ 69°3 
eee (lower. ‘middle,’”” 
“‘ middle,” sa - 749,930 ,, 17°8 
Bapper classes ) J ————~ 
4,209,170 
Inmates of institutions ............ 99,830 


4,309,000 (estimated population—1882) 
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We now have— 
Per Per Per Cent. 





Cent. Cent. 
(1.) (2.) 3 or more persons per room........ 492,370. or -- _°12°0) @romdes-) 
(3.) 2 and under 3 5 dies | a tapet eee 781 Ginwe pee wn: 315 
Common lodging houses, &C. ........csseeseeee 20,087 ,, 0°5 
(4.) 1 and under 2 persons per room........ 962,780 ,, 234) 
(5.) Less than 1 person per room ........... 163 A712 Be 
(6.) Occupying more than 4 rooms ........ 981,553 ,, 23°9 L 61:9) : 
(a.) 4 or more persons to 1 servant. ........ 227 83245405 58 pay 
Servanted.s:.1.0 date ea ee te a | | 205;8682,, 4) Gein : a ie ) 
Persons living in large shops, &c. ............ 15,321. | ora | 5 
(b.) to (A.) 3 or less persons to 1 servant 248,493 ,, 6°0 J 
Inmates of hotels and boarding eee 25.726 a 6°6 
where servants are kept. .............see Mf i 

4,115,106 100 
Tristibetions on caesar oteeetscontetecean etter 96,637 —— 

4,211,743 





It will be seen that the total percentages ‘‘crowded” and 
“not crowded” agree very nearly with the totals of the previous 
classification ‘in poverty”’’ and ‘‘in comfort.” The similarity is 
even startling, and I hasten to say that no such absolute com- 
parison as these figures might suggest can be made. Living in 
close quarters is no certain test of poverty, and we shall find 
accordingly that while some districts are more crowded than they 
are poor, others are more poor than they are crowded. It is only 
when we take the large average provided by the whole area of 
London, or when crowding goes exactly hand-in-hand with poverty, 
that we obtain such an agreement as is shown above. 

Taking the figures for all London, and accepting my original 
Poverty classification as approximately true, it would seem that of 
those living three or more to a room about one-third are not to be 
counted as ‘‘very poor.” This seems probable enough, especially in 
those parts of London where rents are very high. This discrepancy 
is adjusted on the next class, as the “ poor” of the old classification 
are more numerous than those who are living two to three persons 
per room. Once more, it must not be supposed that there are not 
some who are far from poor amongst those who live crowded to 
this extent, but they will be balanced by others who, although 
poor, have rooms enough. Similarly, among the “central” class 
—among those occupying a whole house but keeping no servant, 
or keeping but one servant for four or more persons served—there 
will be many so called ‘‘middle” class people. This is shown by 
the comparison of the 61 per cent. of the central class with the 
51 per cent. of classes EH and F. It is indeed probable that the 
whole of class G on the one table (if I were able to separate it 
from H) should be added to E and F to compare with the central 
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division of the new classification. In both classifications the 
servants have been added to the group to which they socially 
belong, and in both I have excluded altogether the inmates of 
hospitals, workhouses and prisons, while the inmates of common 
lodging houses, of large business establishments, and of hotels are 
in the second classification, each placed where they socially belong. 

Passing to a more detailed examination, the following table of 
percentages will serve to compare Poverty and Domestic Crowding 
in each Registration. district, and from this the extent to which 
the one classification diverges from the other will readily be seen. 
The Districts are arranged in an order beginning with those in 
which the Crowding exceeds the Poverty, and ending with those 
in which this is reversed. 











Crowding. | Poverty. Difference. 
Per cnt. Per ent. Per cnt. 
Sy lee! nai cccee abn eee. 47 27 Excess of crowding .... 20 
WWihitechapel js 3..:<--gncetesereee- 55a 39 4s ae 16% 
Fae exiasilses secre so 38 24: 3 a 14 
TMEV LEDUC vaceoct scccasesteceses 41% 27% y on 14 
Be ARCPAAHTs LONG ket whaece:... 425 30 $ ae 125 
RUPE COULLUCIBE trees vcasese deocenass+ 50% 40 5 we 104 
St. George’s Hast................ 59% 49 a a 105 
Mile End Old Town ........ 35 26 - 9 
St. George’s, Hanover Sq. 29% 214 Re 8 
PEE AUN RETO ey scsg locas ses avesde-s. 56% AQ a 15 
hep 12 Og el ad a a ae Ae 32 24% a ot 
aAdin GtG Ie ie. ..t8isn ds c8s... 274 215 nA 6 
I BGET IBS LOR Sy Fe ncencpo cine eden: 40 35 bs 5 
Bethnal Green .............s00006 49% 45 i 4% 
0 8 cake eee 41 38 Js 3 
PaBISECAC Ss tideny ontsnti ost « 164 13% 7 3 
Pett COME celeron. seae-nr-- 264 25 a It 
EI UO ntisns cecaatabesnsasc-s ses 32 31 x I 
A ATIOR IEE IS: Aon dedelcasect ciel vise 27 26 | I 
BE ETI RTIN FE, «asc loci --<bsnciee reves 25 25 . = 
RADIOL T Bees cvacusessrac-seenno-> 44 434 if te 2 
Sey OLGMONCON ..0....d-02-..- 30 31 Excess of poverty........ I 
BIRCH NG yee Tas iG oi tes. 19 23 > sip. 4 
DOA PLC arkdcaedscar coctasennaeest++ 20% 25 * 45 
EOF rycen codatienseoens ie. 36% 42 fi 5y 
BP ODMATARS ctecertiedictastheriact. 0. 304 37 5 6% 
Wend swiarths ice decteds cas ve. 174 27 3 9a 
CIAIMDOTNVELL jcesevycrenesencssosees. 183 29 re 10% 
BREWER LEE Car csassrncedsnsccsssess ss a 18 a II 
Greenwich ouce.ccecceeeeeees 193 36 iy 16% 


ee ee 
I am able to pursue the comparison wherever requisite into 
the sub-districts, for although the boundaries of School Board 
blocks and registration sub-districts are not the same, it has been 
possible, with a little adjustment, to compare the: one area with 
the other. 
Thus we find that the greatest excess of crowding in St, Giles 
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is found in that part of the district which adjoins Tottenham Court 
and Charing Cross Roads. Here, no doubt, rents are high, and 
people, in order to live near their work, are forced to be content 
with very scanty accommodation. They are crowded in their 
homes, but otherwise not badly off. Although this part of the 
district shows this state of things the most, it is true more or less 
of the whole, and is also true of the Strand, though in somewhat 
less degree. Here the worst portion lies round about Long Acre 

and St. Martin’s Lane. 

Whitechapel, where also crowding outruns poverty, is very 
different. Here we have great poverty, but even more crowding. 
This is undoubtedly due to the presence of poor foreign Jews. The 
sub-district of Spitalfields, which is their headquarters, has 70 per 
cent. of its inhabitants living 2 or more in a room, 49 per cent. 
living 3 or more in a room. Mile End New Town is much the 
same, having 69 per cent. of crowded people. Both districts are 
much less poor than crowded, but Spitalfields especially so, if my 
returns can be trusted. It however may be rash to press the 
comparison too closely. It is enough to point out that the main 
fact indicated—the crowding of even fairly well to do Jews—is 
notorious. 

In Marylebone, the districts which are responsible for excess of 
crowding compared with poverty he near the Edgware Road on 
the one side, and round about Great Portland Street. It may be 
that there is more poverty in these districts than we have allowed. 
In St. Pancras too there is more crowding compared to poverty 
than I should have expected, but where it is most marked, near 
"Pottenham Court Road, the necessity of living nedr the great 
shops is, no doubt, an explanation of the discrepancy. 

Tight packing is pretty general in Shoreditch. We find 40 per 
cent. of poverty against 50 per cent. of crowding. In Mile End 
Old Town the same relation holds, the percentage of poverty being 
25, and of crowding 35. But except for an overflow of Jews 
from Whitechapel and St. George’s, one should not expect to 
find crowding unaccompanied by poverty, and I am rather inclined 
to think that the estimate of poverty is wrong, for which opinion 
I shall show further cause by-and-by. It is to be remembered 
that the measure of poverty, being based chiefly on the opinions of 
the school board visitors as to the position and means of the 
parents of elementary school children, even if fairly trustworthy 
on the whole, was very liable to local error. An error of this kind 
was perhaps made as to Mile End Old Town, and would be partly 
explained by the natural contrast in which the district stands to 
those which surround it, and which were being studied at the same 
time. 
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In St. George’s Hast poverty and domestic crowding are each 
at their maximum; in the northern part, where the crowding is 

greatest, it is due to the presence of the Jews. 

Excess of crowding in St. George’s of the West is due to high 
rents and the presence of those who must live near their work; 
and in addition there are the mews in many of which large families 
live in a limited amount of room space, though not I think 
uncomfortably, over the stables of the rich. 

- Holborn, like St. George’s-in-the-Hast, combines much poverty 
with much crowding. It is chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Saffron Hill and St. Andrew’s, amongst the Italians, that crowding 
gets the upper hand. | 

Chelsea includes two very different parts. In the outlying 
district of Kensal Town, as might be expected, the poverty is in 
excess of the crowding. In Chelsea proper, and especially in North 
Chelsea, recent clearances have tended to raise rents and crowd 
together those of the working classes who have not moved else- 
where, and so we find more crowding than poverty. 

In Paddington I think the mews are responsible for the excess 
of crowding, which, however, is not very great, and indeed we now 
come to those districts in which the two tests give approximately 
the same results. In the district called officially Westminster it is 
St. Ann’s, Soho, which shows excess of crowding. Here we have 
high rents and. many foreigners. Hlsewhere there is no excess. 

Bethnal Green on the whole shows an equality of crowding and 
poverty, both being great. Broken up into sub-districts, we find 
it, like Shoreditch, more crowded than poor in its central part, 
the two tests giving exactly equal results in the eastern portion 
beyond Victoria Park. 

Of the different parts of Stepney, Shadwell is the worst for 
crowding, but is also the poorest. It is only in Ratcliff that to 
any great extent we find more crowding than poverty. In Hamp- 
stead, happy Hampstead, there is neither poverty nor crowding, or 
at least much less than anywhere else in London. In Kensington 
and Islington the two percentages are throughout nearly equal. 

Lambeth is very much mixed. The part near the river, 
Waterloo Road and Lambeth Church, is full of crowding, whereas 
out at Brixton and Norwood, while there is some poverty there is 
hardly any crowding. The one part exactly counterbalances the 
other. In Fulham every district gives equal results. St. 
Saviour’s shows irregularity which, though not very great, can 
only be explained by error in the Poverty Classification. There 
were parts of this district with the returns from which I never 
was satisfied. On the whole, however, the two tests give almost 
exactly the same results. 
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In the City of London, Hounsditch has whatever excess of 
crowding is found—on the whole the balance turns towards 
poverty; and from now forward we have to deal with districts 
in which rents are lower, and where all: who are not poor, and 
even some who are, will have reasonable space to livein. All of 
them have outlying districts, and with all of them it is in these 
districts that crowding ceases to be a necessary concomitant of 
poverty. As to Hackney, Stamford Hill) and Stoke Newington 
must be set against South and West Hackney, where rents are 
higher. As to Woolwich, Plumstead is set against the neighbour- 
hood of the Dockyard, where we find some excess of crowding. 
With St. Olave it is Rotherhithe which shows less crowding than 
poverty ; this is an impoverished district, where even low rents 
are not readily collected. Poplar is fairly uniform, and nowhere 
in it does crowding overrun poverty. In Wandsworth, Camber- 
well, and Lewisham the poor are not much crowded in the onter 
districts, and in Greenwich, where there is a great deal of poverty 
and plenty of space, the divergence between the two classifications 
reaches its maximum. 

On the whole, I think it will be admitted that the two investi- 
gations confirm each other, and rather gather strength from close 
comparison. 











Parr II. 


Poverty and the Rate of Natural Increase. 


It has commonly been supposed that, marriage being earlier, as 
well as more general among the poor, and more certain to be 
repeated in the cases of the widowed of both sexes, the natural 
rate of increase must also be greater than among the better-to-do. 
Tam able to test this theory by a comparison of different London 
districts. 

We have seen that poverty and crowding generally go hand- 
in-hand, but the connection between these two, I shall be able to 
show, is hardly more close than exists between either of them and 
the number of early marriages. The number of such marriages, 
again, is closely connected with the proportion which the sexes 
bear to each other. In the poorest districts, where women marry 
soonest, we find a surplus of unmarried men. In the richest 
districts, where women marry latest, there is a still greater 
surplus of unmarried women. The birth-rate on the whole is 
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greatest where there is a surplus of unmarried men—greater than 
where the sexes are most evenly balanced. All this holds reason- 
ably well together, but the connection, which is no less marked in 
poor districts, between these conditions and a high death-rate 
depends upon other considerations. Excess of deaths counter- 
balances excess of births, and the result is that a high rate of 
natural increase does not go with poverty. 

The extent to which aes six conditions (Poverty, Crowding, 
Early Marriage, Surplus of Unmarried Men, High Birth-rate, and 
High Death-rate) are inter-connected can be Moan in # simple way 
by arranging the London registration districts in order of each of 
these conditions in turn, from maximum to minimum, and com- 
paring these orders. 

As a test of Poverty I have used the figures of my previous 
work, and for Crowding those of my present inguiry. As a test 
of Harly Marriages I have taken the proportion in each population 
of married women under 25. The Surplus of either sex unmarried 
is also taken from the census, but I have deducted soldiers in 
barracks from the unmarried men, and, where unmarried women 
predominate, I have deducted half of the estimated number of 
female domestic servauts. These deductions are made on the 
ground that neither the soldiers nor all the servants are to be 
counted as marriageable with regard to the district in which they 
live. The adjustment is however very rough, and might perhaps 
be elaborated further. For Births I have taken a ten years’ 
average from the figures as they are published, with an estimated 
adjustment in Marylebone, where the births are unduly large 
because of the children born in Queen Charlotte’s hospital. I 
have not thought it necessary to take any notice of the other 
lying-in hospitals, viz.: the Queen’s hospital in St. Giles, the 
City of London, Holborn, and that in York Road, Lambeth, 
because the women who come to these hospitals may be supposed 
to come principally from the immediate neighbourhood, which is 
not soin Marylebone. With Deaths some more difficulties arise. 
The mortality returns for each district are misleading because of 
the great number who leave their homes and die in hospitals or 
workhouse infirmaries. Jor six years past these deaths away from 
home haye been distributed to the districts to which they should 
belong, but before then it was not done. I have assumed that the 
distribution for the whole ten years would be similar to that 
recorded for the six years. 

The range from highest to lowest under ihe various conditions 
is very great :— 
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DO VENTY Me ter ss roves Nt ora ccnspnbatvarane see 49 per cent. to 13 per cent. (presence of the poor) 

Domestic Crowding ..............000-cs00 57 per cent. to 7 per cent. (presence of those 
who are crowded in their homes) 

Young married women under 25.. 254 to 104 per 10,000 population 

Surplus of unmarried (15—45) .... 361 males to 767 females per 10,000 population 

BESET VTLS soos cas rags ots eassndncea ton dev'erorsnes 40 per 1,000 to 23 per 1,0c0 

PD GAL IE TAUO) co cccsseettortedatandsngesocanevestes 30 3 13 . 

In the table which follows, twenty-seven districts appear. Of 
the thirty districts recognised by the Registrar-General, I have 
combined three, viz.: the Strand, St. Giles, and Soho (called 
Westminster) as being contiguous and individually small, and 
because I have not complete separate figures for each; and I have 
omitted the City of London as its population is so abnormal as to 
yield no results useful for comparison. In addition to the columns 
which represent the orders in which the districts stand according 
to these six tests, I have added another for the combined or mean 
order, and it will be seen how little this varies from any of the six, 
and how little on the whole they vary among themselves. 


Taste A.—Numerical Order in which the Districts stand, tested in various ways in 
connection with Poverty. 


























Poverty, | Domestic Young Surplus : Death- 
ior aut Crowding, | Married vee Birth-Rate Rate Com- 
= 57 per Cent | Females, 361 aiales to | 40 to 28 30 to bined 
to 254 to 104 | “56s Females | per 1,000, Order. 
13 per Cent.) > per Cent. per I0,000.} per 10,000, per 1,000. 
mt. George's Hast,..0......0¢..c0400- us I 1 . 1 I 1 
BPOLOOEI ao tcssreas.siateneiara aseiis | Le 2: 8 7 9 3 2 
NV itéchapel « \rcs.steceestecio vi 2 2 1 11 St 3 
Bethnal Green s....secveseeccessoe | 3 5 5 12 2 6 As 
BmOTeditCh. 9 62es.i1.2cssastetenees 6 4 6 8 3 4 5 
BDAOAVIOUIS...)...0.--oc eee 4 6 7. 4 7 4* 6 
“eo NOL EW ike siete Solin te aE Brey 5 II 3 6 6 3* ve 
BCC ITLO Vubecbvse ants eotsacacesiesccnctvevees 8 9 9 } 8 2 8 
SLE yaa at cs oetaes Ur ynio en ckeco¥e aes 10 15 10* 5 4* 12 9 
Mile End Old Town ............ 17% 12 4, ce 4% I 10 
BSE RPAYICUAS Spm ente rs. sosnen sie hiten 12 7 12 14 12 13 11 
RETOOL WICH sire cs deustonvdasontnnnne st 9 21 16 10 12 I4 12 
Strand, St. Giles, and Soho.) 14 10 18 13 23 A 13 
“CLOCICIEE Weinert a oe en eee ae 22 14 AT 18 14 10 14, 
PIB ELTI OLOB eds. tt cecevondeeensed crest: iu 13 13 17 18 19 15 
tha) aed TNL a Sos ee ie 18 14 16 13 ct 16 
TELUS eel Onin EN ce Ane Loe 20 Marti 8LO 21 10 rc 17 
BV OOL Wiehe ho ewe ans eyecsin st Loe 23 10* 9 16* Py Nd 18 
RAM DOTWELLY .. c.csctsccs-.cececiens- Paris] 22 21 19 15 18 19 
PY BUGS WOT Uo eco... cccveceesenneasn| 15* 25 22 20 16* ay 20 | 
Bary LeGONO Wert. secsccscccoansweoes 15* 8 ake) 2 21 26 21 
MPACKNECY A.oeet act... cccsges ental) vee 24 19% 22 {| 20 20 22 
St. George’s, Hanover Sq. ....| 25 16 24, 15 26 17 23 
BEPACIUIETON: s...c02cufioan.eadbness 24 17 23 2 24, 23 24: 
PCTS OUON | caciss. tae 19% 19 25 26 5 22 25 
Bee APIEAID .;<eScse ces eceee move ao a7 26 2 22 24% 26 
Prem pstead ...3:..és..ssecdescsasewess 27 26 27 2 27 27 27 
* Aequales. 
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It will be seen that the first eight in the mean order are also. 
the first eight in order of poverty, and the last six are also the 
same in both orders, while the rest vary very little tested in this 
way, nor do they vary very much however they may be tested. 

The exceptions are perhaps as interesting as the rule, and a 
diagram will be useful in studying them. The diagram (No. 1) 
places the districts in the mean order, as that which, on the whole, 
best expresses the conditions of life which are at once connected 
with poverty and bear upon the rate of natural increase. Hach 
district is represented by a vertical column which is divided into 
100 lines, and each line is taken to represent one hundredth part 
of the difference between the maximum and minimum rate, and so 
used that a succession of dots indicates the comparative position of 
each district as to poverty, crowding, &ec.’ 

In what follows I will first pursue each line and then each 
column of the diagram :— 

Poverty, which is equal in St. George’s East and Holborn, is less 
marked in Whitechapel, but afterwards follows closely the average 
line as far as Mile End Old Town. Here it is a good deal out, 
and, as I suppose, to some extent wrong. There is no other 
discrepancy of importance as we follow the line from left to right. 

The line of Domestic crowding diverges rather more. For 
instance, St. Olave on the south side suffers, as it seems, much less 
in proportion to its poverty than Stepney, on the opposite side of 
the river, which is hardly so poor; Whitechapel is more crowded 
than poor; Poplar, Greenwich, more poor than crowded, and in 
Central London and Marylebone we find again more crowding than 
poverty ; apart from these not unreasonable exceptions the line 
follows very closely the mean order which crosses the paper 

diagonally. 
7 Harly marriages are very numerous in St. George’s Hast and 
Whitechapel. In Holborn and also in St. Saviour’s they are not 
so marked, but show again very clearly in St. Olave’s and Mile 
End Old Town. Otherwise this line, too, follows very closely the 
diagonal. 

Unmarried men compared to unmarried women are most in 
Whitechapel and Stepney. They are not found to any great 
extent in Bethnal Green or Shoreditch. The sexes are equal 
in Camberwell, and thence forward, with the exception of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, women increasingly prevail till we 
reach Hampstead, at the bottom. 

The line of Births is that which is least regular in detail—high 
at St. George’s East—low in Holborn and Whitechapel—high 


3 See key in Appendix, 
VOL. LVI. PART Iv. 2 Q 
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in Bethnal Green and Shoreditch, and again at Poplar and 
Mile End Old Town—remarkably low in Central London and 
Marylebone—high at Fulham, Camberwell, and Wandsworth— 
comparatively high at Hackney—very low in St. George’s, 
Hanover Square—nevertheless the general tendency of the line is 
not different from the others. 

Finally, Deaths yield a very regular line: stabil at St. George’s- 
in-the-East it rapidly falls, and, except at Stepney, never again 
rises to anything like the same level. 

Turning now to the different districts it is to be noticed 
that :— 

St. George’s-in-the-Hast stands first in five out of the six tests, 
and is third in the remaining one. It can only be paired with 
Hampstead at the other end of the scale which is last in five and 
next to last in the remaining one. Here we have our alpha and 
omega, and it is somewhat remarkable that in these districts we 
have equally low rates of natural increase, the difference between 
birth-rate and death-rate being in both cases only 10 per cent. 

Holborn for poverty is level with St. George’s-in-the-Hast, and 
is almost on an equality as to crowding, but on all the other points 
it takes a better place. 

Whitechapel is somewhat peculiar. Its birth-rate and death- 
rate are both low for its general place. It is distinctly more 
crowded than poor, and has the largest proportion of unmarried 
men, as well as almost the largest proportion of young married 
women. ‘The population is however so peculiar, consisting largely 
of newly arrived Jews, and affected by the casual inmates of 
common lodging houses and night refuges, that if the results 
shown had been more abnormal than they are, there would have 
been no occasion for surprise. 

Bethnal Green and Shoreditch, lying side by side geographi- 
cally, are fourth and fifth for crowding, fifth and sixth for early 
marriages, second and third for births, and sixth and seventh for 
deaths. Bethnal Green is Shoreditch intensified, or Shoreditch is 
Bethnal Green diluted. For poor districts both have a very high 
rate of natural increase. 3 

St. Saviour’s and St. Olave are another somewhat similar pair, 
St. Saviour’s is notable for a comparatively low death-rate, and 
St. Olave for early marriages. St. Olave compared to her poverty 
suffers but little from crowding. I am told that this is due, or 
partly due, to good local administration. 

Stepney, Poplar, and Mile End may be considered together. In 
Stepney the lines of poverty and crowding converge. Poplar 
though hardly less poor is very much less crowded than Stepney, 
and with this has a much lower death-rate. Mile Hnd Old Town, 
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which adjoins the other two, equals Poplar in its high birth-rate 
and low death-rate, and has fewer cases of crowding. Altogether 
is is undoubtedly much the least poverty stricken of East End 
districts, even if its position in this respect is here somewhat 
exaggerated. . 

Si. Pancras is more crowded than poor, and has a low birth- 
rate, but on the whole takes its place in the series very well. 
Greenwich offers the single peculiarity of little crowding with 
considerable poverty. The place was over-built, and rooms are 
more plentiful than tenants. 

In the Strand, St. Giles, and Soho, which are full of strangers 
and foreigners, the birth-rate is very low, and the death-rate being 
at the same time rather high, the lowest rate of increase is shown. 
In Chelsea a full birth-rate is more than counterbalanced by a 
heavy death-rate. Islington falls into line in its place, and calls 
for no remark. In Lambeth and at Fulham births are numerous, 
while deaths are moderate, and conditions generally satisfactory. 
At Woolwich, with but little crowding, and a low death-rate, we 
reach the highest point of natural increase. The large propor- 
tion of young married women and unmarried men is the most 
remarkable feature. For Camberwell and Wandsworth the average 
position on the chart is exactly the same as that shown by the 
order of poverty. They both have little overcrowding and a full 
birth. rate. 

Marylebone is peculiar. It is on the whole a well-to-do and 
even a rich district, but in parts is wretchedly poor, and wherever 
it is poor it is over-crowded. The death-rate is very low, but so 
also is the birth-rate, and we are left with a rather small natural 
increase. As with Wandsworth and Camberwell the mean position 
is exactly that indicated by the line of poverty. Comfortable 
middle class Hackney has a higher birth-rate than the districts 
which are next it on our list. It is probably placed in its true 
position, but has little in common with its neighbours on the 
diagram. 

In St. George’s, Hanover Square, the birth-rate is exceptionally 
low, being in this like the Strand district which it adjoins, though 
the death-rate is not so high. Both are more crowded than poor. 
In neither can we consider that we have a quite normal population, 
for there are not only the inmates of hotels and those who serve 
them, but also a number of people living a non-domestic life in 
chambers and lodging houses, constituting altogether a large 
population of casual inhabitants, rich and poor. Paddington and 
Kensington, which follow, show little difference at any point. On 
the other hand Lewisham differs from Hampstead more than the 
numbers in the table might suggest, having many fewer single 
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women than Hampstead in comparison to the single men, and a 
higher death-rate as well as higher birth-rate. In Hampstead 
there are some of the crowded poor—rather more than in Lewis- 
ham—but otherwise, as we have already said, every pews of poverty 
is here at its minimum. : 

It would be interesting to carry the comparison we have been 
making into the sub-districts, and so deal with more concentrated 
specimens of each condition, but for this I have not at present the 
full data. That the six conditions we have been studying are 
closely inter-connected in London has I think been proved. That 
there is no prevailing connection between them and increase of 
population may best be shown by comparing the line of poverty 
and its concomitants with the line of natural increase stated in the 
same way. For this purpose the mean line is repeated on diagram 
No. 2, and the line of increase thrown across it. It will be per- 
ceived that they have nothing whatever in common. 

We have seen incidentally that the rate of increase is least at 
the extremes of poverty and wealth. Following this clue we may 
trace the connection between increase and the presence of the 
central classes—that is those who are neither rich nor poor. 

If we take the seven poorest districts, which with one exception 
are also the most crowded, and arrange them in proportion to the 
presence of this central class, we get the following list :— 








Central 
and Comfortable Births. Deaths, Increase: 
Working Class.* 




















Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
Whitechapel, (i... crtvtseceses.e3- 31 a5 23 12 
‘St. George’s Hast ......-.000+. 38 40 30 Io 
ERA DOLN) Wess ..cce chester 39 36 25 II 
PTLOPCUILGN cores, scene 46 38 23 1s 
Bethnal Green wou. 48 40 24 16 
SEMA VIM 6 dc.cdevaccsasneeeees 52 37 24 13 
BSE OB VO certs cerssnaoscetiect teers 61 38 23 15 


* Those living less than two to a room, or in more than four rooms without 
servants, or with one servant to four or more persons. 





The order is not perfectly regular, but it seems pretty clear 
that the rate of increase on the whole follows the proportion of the 
central classes. 

On the other hand, if we take the seven districts with the 
largest proportion of upper class people* and arrange them 
similarly, only in descending order, we get the following list :— 


* Those who employ servants, either one servant for less than four persons 
served or two or more servants for any size of family. 
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Central 
and Comfortable Births. Deaths. Increase. 
Working Class. 











oe 














Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
MES ORES Ves ssn fsssaeantsdesieayscmy se 69 a2 18 14 
PGONU TALL ANY © os se cccegre eects oop ann 66 28 16 12 
REMEI SB J ccktadideteoenstaseeadesicace 53 34 22 12 
"SOUL WET aS ete, ie A Oy ee 44 26 16 ie) 
PTETODSEEAC <scsensseasercctvasevessans AL 23 13 10 
St. George’s, Hanover Sq.... 41 24 19 5 
WRGHSINCtOR 5. Fe iencap ee hieos- 35 25 17 8 





It seems with both rich and poor that where the central class 
falls to 40 per cent. the rate of increase falls to 10 percent. The 
still lower rate for Kensington may probably be open to special - 
explanation. The children of the very rich are often country 
born, and the population is in many ways abnormal. That of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, is still more abnormal, and I do not 
regard the 5 per cent. rate there shown as really relevant to this 
comparison. 

There remain thirteen districts in which the population is more 
mixed. Of these the Strand with St. Giles and Soho is so 
peculiar, with a rate of increase below 3 per cent., that it is best 
omitted. . The rest may be arranged as follows :— | 





























Central Class, &c. Births. Deaths. Increase. 

Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
MOA DORWCLLE ssvseserss cv conyrpsene 73 34 19 15 
RERCEN WICK rpetetresl-otecsonseorsesacs 70 Gs 20 15 
PWV ari SwOrt hy. 2ic-.cssceceeceses. 67 33 L7 16 
PNICH OL NCIMB re acscs?ciqaasdesncesx aes 66 ye) 16 17 
[SOOT ea a ee 65 38 21 17 
PALA tees caries csecceestssssesrese 62 36 20 16 
| UVSC s a 62 35 20 15 
Mile End Old Town. ............ 60 33 22 T.LG 
PB UMIUGUOIE ccestesctstese-ecsenrsncersenes 58 32 18 14. 
BORO r Nee ciocesseesdeessesceatseees 54 36 26 Io 
Si (ELTA 0 Ven 48 a2 21 II 
PR VISION ON yesgsccoadsvsnceneveses 36 28 14 14 





The exceptionally low death-rate of Marylebone, and the no less 
exceptionally high death-rate for Stepney, throw these figures out, 
and may perhaps be attributed to special causes. Otherwise the 
list supports the contention that the rate of increase is connected 
with the presence in large numbers of the central class. It is not 
in exact proportion. We cannot say positively that with one-third 
we have 10 or 11 per cent., and with two-thirds 15 or 16 per cent., 
but something of the kind is clearly suggested, and if so it must 
follow that the rate for either the poor or the rich if isolated 
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would fall considerably below 10 per cent., and that for the central 
class rise considerably higher than 16 per cent. In fact the rate 
in the centre must be more than double that of the extremes. 

I do not present these conclusions as finished work; the in-— 
vestigation needs to be carried further, and the results turned 
about in many ways before one can feel confident that the truth, 
which I think they contain, is truly told; and I lay them thus 
vrudely before this Society in hope of receiving critical assistance 
from those who know their way better than I do through the 
intricacies of vital statistics. 

There are some futher points which I may refer to, although ie 
results so far are mainly negative. It seemed possible that the 
natural rate of increase might accord with the age distribution in 
the districts studied ; that is, that migrations, causing some districts 
to have more and others less than their fair proportion of men and 
women in the vigorous years of life, might explain differences in 
the natural rate of increase. I however cannot find that it is so. 
It indeed happens that the two districts which show the largest 
proportions in age between 20 and 50 are actually the districts with 
least natural increase. 

JT have tried also to connect the rate of increase with the 
character of the prevailing industries, and for this purpose I 
grouped together as one class all heads of families engaged in 
out-door occupations; those employed in factory and workshops 
for another class, &c., but can make nothing of it. 

It 1s probably necessary to break up the problem, and study 
birth-rate and death-rate quite separately. It is because the rate 
of increase is the resultant of these two, and that they are affected 
differently by concurrent causes or in opposite directions by the 
same causes, that the results are so difficult to express in the terms 
of any law. On the whole it seems that the causes which make 
for a high birth-rate make also for a high death-rate. It might be 
possible to show reasons for this. If the lack of care which allows 
young children to die, is only another form of the recklessness that 
without thought for their future has brought them into the world, 
then we might confidently expect that a reduction in infant 
mortality would always be accompanied by fewer births. To bring 
figures in support of this view we should need for our comparisons 
death-rates differentiated according to age, and these are not 
available. 

A good deal more might be made out of the simple comparisons 
I have laid before you this evening if they were carried into 
smaller areas. Many of the facts can be stated equally well for 
the sub-districts, but not all. I have the figures for crowding in 
this form, and also practically for poverty, and the birth-rate is 
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so published ; but ages and conjugal condition are not taken out 
for sub-districts, nor are the deaths in institutions distributed in 
such detail. ‘These particulars could indeed be obtained, but only 
at the cost of considerable work, more perhaps than the Registrar- 
General would consider to be justified. If it were done, however, 
it would be possible not only to apply the same methods of com- 
parison more accurately, but some others would be available. It 
might be possible to find districts so typical as practically to 
isolate this or that social or industrial condition; whereas in the 
larger areas there is inevitably a considerable admixture of 
elements, and so possibly of conflicting agencies at work. 





Part III. 
Specimen Groups of London Trades. 


In trying to find in the census a “common measure” of social 
condition, my main object was the study of the terms on which life 
is lived in London in connection with various industries and their 
remuneration. The next volume of my book, in which this attempt 
will be made, should be published next year, and will analyse the 
whole population by trades or groups of trades, of which, as before 
stated, | make about 90. Much of the interest of the work will 
lie in the comparisons to be made between trade and trade, but 
for such comparisons I have to wait till every section is finished. 
All I can do at present is to submit individual samples. | 

I have chosen as specimens of this work two groups of trades, 
the first of which is that connected with the manufacture of 
chemicals. Included in it are dye, paint, and blacking manu- 
facture, and the making of matches and explosives. The census 
counts in all 5,836 persons engaged in these trades, and of these 
2,285 were heads of families. Pursuing these heads of families, 
we find that, with the other members of their households (how- 
ever occupied, or whether occupied or not), we reach a total 
population of 10,892. 

Hach trade in turn is subjected to this dual method of enume- 
ration. The census counts everyone, young or old, according to 
their trades, and completes the tale of the enulntion by a large 
“unoccupied”’ class, consisting chiefly of women and children. 
The special social enumeration, on the other hand, counts only the 
heads of families by their trades, and adds to them, as living under 
the’same conditions, and connected to that extent with each trade, 
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all the members of their households. The census enumeration 
classifies the people according to their work. The social enumera- 
tion classifies them according to the character of the home in which 
they live, and connects this with the industrial position of the 
head of the family. Both methods are useful, and for every trade 
I put the results side by side as follows :— 


Section 1. Chemicals, dc. Persons Represented. 










































































(A.) (B.) 
Census Enumeration. Enumeration by Families. 
Pe Males: ( Male. 4a 2,094 | 
; Total. Femalowncaee eae 191 
All Ages.f —19.|20—54.] 55— — 
f : Fis 58 = “Al Pxoocissee Born in London ....' 1,379 
(1)  iestag 741 | 207 |1,158 | 2271 2,333] families » outof London 906 }$ 2,285 
(2) Dye, paint, , Employer-........0-.4: 91328 
(3) cg blscking, &e. IR (eA ee hay st Hmploya BABE tA 1,847 
3) Gunpowder, Neither...:qeeyeem 110 
ea i mt 1,183 |495| 393] 41} 2,112 k. 
EL OLGiL erases eer- 2,029 | 920 |2,480 | 407 | 5,836) Heads. donate Unoccupied. | Servants. | Total. 
tie 2,285 | 2,110 5,927 570 110,892 
Details of Occupation. or per family : 
oe: 10 0°92 | 2°59 | 0°25 | 4°76 
(1) Cod liver oil manufacturer, perfumer, insect : . 
powder, benzoline, tar, essential oil dis- Classificataene 





tiller, anti-fouling composition, disinfec- 
tant manufacturer, baking powder, starch 











manufacturer, drysalter Lower Class. CentraljUpper Class. 
(2) Dyewood worker, aniline dye manufacturer, || ——_—__—_——— ] Class ;} ————_| Ser- aie 
colour grinder, artist’s colourman, white | (1 ana _ | ©, 6, 5) | ke, rants. 
lead maker, black lead grinder, lampblack 2.) 3.) (4) fond a). (3.) &e.) 
maker, writing, marking, and printing ink | eee 


makers, ink bottle filler, corker, label |/1,116 |2,074 |2,589 |3,672 | 450 
cutter, labeller “4 


421 | 570 | 10,892 




































































(3) Fog signal, fuze, torpedo, rocket maker, per- || Perct. | Per ct.| Per ct.} Per ct.| P. ct. P. ct.] P. ct. | Per ent. 
cussion cap, pyrotechnist, match maker 10°2 | 1971 | 23°8 133°7 [41 13°9 [5°2 | 100 
Employer. Employed. Neither. Total. Distribair on. 
406 55293 137 5,836 
E. | N. W. | Central. } S.W. | Total. 

















Proportion of employers to employed—1 to 13 || 8,612 |1,923 | 467| 570 | 2,460 |1,860 | 10,892 
a SSS 








With enumeration (A) I shall not now deal at all; it is a mere 
re-statement of the figures published in the census, somewhat 
‘simplified and condensed for ready reference. 
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As to enumeration (B), it will be seen that the heads of families 
are divided—male or female, born in or out of London, and 
employer or employed; and that from these heads of families, by 
addition of the other members, occupied, unoccupied, and servants, 
is built up the total population involved. This population is then 
classified according to rooms occupied, &c., and note taken of its 
distribution in various parts of London. When the work is com- 
plete, I hope to be able to say, as to each district, of what size a 
‘‘room” usually is, and its probable rent. AJl the figures given 
are reduced to percentages, and by them it will be possible to 
compare one occupation with another, and the lot of those 
engaged in any trade with the scale of remuneration found in it. 

To find out what is truly the scale of pay in any trade I address 
the employers in it, asking such of them as are willing to help me 
to make a return, on a form which I provide, of the numbers 
working in any average week (or if possible {wo weeks representing 
busy and slack times), with the various wages actually earned. 
Some employers decline to do this, but many are most kind, and 
not a few have volunteered the fullest possible details, of which I 
trust I may be able to make good-use. I have also sought out the 
Trades’ Union officials wherever such organisation exists, and have 
obtained from them and from individual workers further evidence 
on this subject, as well as on regularity or irregularity of work, 
hours of labour, &e. 

For the group of chemical trades I have obtained particulars of 
wages paid in representative weeks by fifteen firms, employing 
800 to goo men, women, and boys, and two of these firms have 
stated busy and slack weeks separately. With these returns I 
have been kindly permitted to compare those made to the Board of 
Trade in 1886 by eleven firms, employing nearly 500 people. The 
table which follows gives the information thus collected. In it 
women are omitted, as it is with those who are or may be heads 
of families that we are first concerned. The twenty-six firms 
are apportioned as follows amongst the various branches of the 
work :— 


Our Returns. Board of Trade Returns. 
Chemical manufacturers ........ 7 | White lead and paint works.... 8 
Paint and colour works............ 2 
Lb 10g | ee 2 | Varnish and Japan works........ 2 
Blacking manufacturer ............ I 
Bae eeete ery s2 cis son snnd ve anievesne r | Ink maker wees sree eeetens t 


Wl ately Dias. .c.c<c.cc.. vercosesescores 2 — 
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Men Employed in the Chemical Trades. 


























Parmines Our Returns Board of Trade Returns 
ex (Average Earnings, 1893). (Full Week’s Work, 1886). 
Gross} Deducted as belonging Net Per | Gross| Deducted as belonging | Net | Per 
One Week. Num- ; vum- Num- f Num- 
Rex, to other Sections. ber, | Cent. |] per. to other Sections. ber. | Ceut. 
BELOW 208. 4.)..:000-0: 66 | Labourers...) | 50) 16] 4°of 11 | Labourers...) 1| 10) ae 
Packers ........ | Packers ........ 
20s.and under2ss.| 105 | Carmen........ 40} 65| 16°1| 122 | Carmen......., 46| 76) 33°6 
| Watchmen... Watchmen... 
258. 3 30s.| 128 | Coopers........ 60| 68] 16:9] 97 | Coopers........ 39|.58) 25 
Hnginemen .. Enginemen .. 
308. 43 358.| 153 | Blacksmiths. 50/103| 25°6] 79 | Blacksmiths. 21| 58| 25% 
Carpenters.... Carpenters... 


60| 56| 13°9] 388 | and others....] | 32] 6] 3% 







BES. s 4os.| 116 | and otheyrs.... 











40S. ss Abs. OL — — | 51] 12°6 6 — eo 6) 2a 
458. 50s.| 18 — hd LR ed ae 2 | — — 2} o8 
50s. and “upwards 26 — aoe 1) 264 655 (ELD ca — | 10; aa 

663 — 260 | 403 |100°0 | 365 — 139 | 226 100'0. 





It will be seen that in the above table those who would be 
returned in the census as belonging to other sections of employ- 
ment are deducted. 

In comparing these returns, we have to make some allowance, 
because our figures represent actual earnings made in the weeks 
chosen, including short time or over time, whereas those of the 
Board of Trade are for an ordinary full week’s work. The 66 men a 
in our returns taking less than 20s. will have mostly had short 
time, and accordingly we do not find their equivalent in the Board 
of Trade figures; on the other hand, the men in our return who 
receive 358. to 45s. may have worked seventy or eighty hours at 
the mills, or may have been on piece work. The comparatively 
large proportion in the Board of Trade Returns at 20s. to 25s. is 
due to the fact that these returns are mostly from white lead or 
paint and colour works, whereas ours are mostly from chemical 
works. It is also probable that wages are somewhat higher all 
round now than they were in 1886. These allowances made, the 
two returns confirm each other, and omitting all employed who 
belong to other sections, we may say that these trades afford in 
ordinary times about the following scale of remuneration :— 


eee ee ee 


Under 208% S.0eanal aevn nee _ §& per cent. 
ZOS. and Vide 2 55.0.0 en ecm. se tee 25 ) 
258. - OS. ste erueeteaiehssy ene 20 “a 
308. . 3 £6) ate ee 25 is 
255; 3 ADS. snercerret 15 a 
As5svand Upwards: icuseinene 10 95 
100 


aa RA Ee ik 
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The number of heads of families in these trades does not differ 
very much from that of adult males in the active years of life. 
A comparison may be made between the foregoing probable scale 
of remuneration, and the style in which these men appear to live. 
Deducting the 300 employers and their families, who may count 
up to 1,500 persons, and assuming that they all live in better style 
than their workpeople, or than those in the trade who employ no 
one, we may classify the non-employing classes as follows :— 


eye (1 & 2.) Those living 3 or more in each room.... 1,116 or 18 per cent. 
een ed 3 2, to 3 r se, BOTA Tet aoe mess 
(4.) » Ty, 2 ” we 2,589 ,, 29 ” 
y less than 1 As ) 
Central ry in more than 4 rooms, | 
class without servants ....+ 3,043 ,, 34% ,, 
Those employing 1 servant for 4 or | 
PEMURG) POLGODE cctsAeestossseecreetacsoceacsse J—_—- — 
©, 0225100" 75; 


In attempting to compare the table of remuneration with the 
table of classes, it must be remembered that the former includes 
no one who is entirely out of work. For instance, there are the 
sick, a consideration which applies especially to unhealthy trades ; 
then there may be some of the old who, though no longer working, 
return themselves as still belonging to the trade; and there are 
others who from various causes are only nominal workers, and yet 
may be heads of families belonging to this trade in the census 
enumeration. If then from the 13 per cent. in the one table, being 
those who with their families are living three or more to a room, 
we deduct the broken down, d&c., the remainder may be balanced 
by the 5 per cent. of those whose short time yields them less 
_ than 20s. in any week. This done, the other figures compare 
reasonably enough. The families of men earning 20s. to 24s. live 
two or up to three persons to a room; those of men earning 25s. 
to 2g9s., and some of those at 30s., live one or up to two persons 
per room; while those making over 30s. either occupy more than 
four rooms or have less than one person in each room. 

There are three classes of workmen employed in chemical 
works, viz.: foremen, chemical labourers, and yardmen; of these 
the last are ordinary labourers, and most likely are returned under 
that heading in the census. Their position is, however, very 
similar to that of the lower grades who would be returned as 
employed in paint and colour works. Foremen get 40s. to 5os., 
and “leading hands” make from 30s. upwards, being paid 6d. or 
7d. an hour for rather full time. Chemical labourers are paid 5d. 
to 6d. (usually 6d.) an hour, or about 25s. for an ordinary week ; 
but ‘they, as well as the leading hands, make a good deal of 
overtime.- The most unhealthy processes of white lead making 
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are paid 7s. 6d. a day, but the men do not work at this more 
than three days a week. Others employed get 4s. 6d. a day, or 
19s. to 22s. a week for such as have regular work. 

Such are the rates of pay. The plan of noting actual wages 
on average weeks should approximate to a statement of actual 
average earnings, but in most cases will fall short of this; 20s. to 
24s. per week may not, taking one man with another, yield a 
larger income than 45/. to 55/., nor 25s. to 29s. more perhaps than 
6ol. to 70l. per annum, for all cannot be regularly employed. I 
know of no way in which to arrive at any very certain estimate of 
annual earnings for the rank and file of daily wage men. They 
depend on two very slippery factors, viz., the degree of irregu- 
larity in the work offering, and the numbers of those who compete 
for it. As to the chemicul trades, however, I can say that the 
work is very fairly regular, and is in the hands of a body of 
regular employees, who may probably more than make up in over- 
time when trade is active the wages they lose when work is slack. 

In considering these incomes it is to be remembered that we 
deal with average families. At the same wages a man with a 
small dependent family will take a better place in the scale of 
crowding than one who has many to support. On the average the 
head of each family has two and a half persons to support besides 
himself, and in each family there is on the average one other 
occupied member. These other occupied persons may be supposed 
to pay for board and lodging and keep themselves, and some may 
have money to spare; but if so they spend it or save it for them- 
selves; they may be, and in this case probably to a great extent 
are, employed in the same group of trades, and if so are re- 
munerated as follows :— 


Remuneration of Females and Boys in Chemical Trades. 





Our Returns. 

















Females. Boys and Lads. 
£9: OY 1088.5... 5 3 
OS. pitcssenssverashton tenet 14 I 
BO A AS REO RE Foose teat eeee 20 —_— 
SSN es ees Seo 20 as 
OSs OSL OS. trees isieevevageace 29 11 
TT Sctt MLSS eee. ca eee 9 Gi 
138,,.148.;;800 16s.) 4. 9 11 
LOS UORLOS. ak actceias cee 4 ry 
(DVOVZO8 yas stan cane 2 -— 





Note.—The Board of Trade Returns include a large number of female lead 
workers paid 12s, a week, and others paid 14s. and up to 1ss. 6d. These area 
very low class of women, and are not represented at all in our returns. 








the working of these trades ; 
employment offered, the degree of 
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These figures speak clearly enough for themselves. 
follow in the book on which I am engaged a general description of 
the regularity and irregularity of the 
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There will 


skill involved, and the methods 


of training, and of the trades unions or other organisations of the 


masters or men; but with all this it is unnecessary to deal now. 


The other Sql to which I will refer consists of soap and 
candle makers, and with them are grouped the makers of glue and 


size. 


In all, the census counts 2,195, of whom 1,056 are heads of 


families; these with their households counting up to a total of 
4,946. The complete details are as follows :— 


Section 2. 
(A.) 


Census Enumeration. 


Females. Males. 





Total. 
55— 


153 1,386 


AllAges. |20—54. 


849 





@) Tallow, seeps) 59 | a4 


(2) Glue, et 993 
manure, &¢ 





332| 61] 744 





| Sf 


373 (1,181 | 214 [2,130 











Details of Occupation. 


(1.) Grease collecting, tallow rendering, stearine || 


making, glycerine preparation (crude and 
refined), cart grease, railway grease, neat’s 
foot oil making; wax tapers, night light 
making, dog cake maker. 

(2.) Gelatine capsule maker, isinglass maker, 
roller; paste maker; bone boiler, calciner, 
crusher, miller, gatherer. 




















_ Employer. Fmployed. Neither. Total. 
172 1,923 100 PiO5 


Proportion of employers to employed—1 to 11 





Soap, Candles, Glue, de. 

















Persons Represented. 
(B.) 





Enumeration by Families. 





FM alec (02 io 5.,...eh encom 
Female 


Cert eeeborsersseere 








66 
392 + 1,056 


Born in London .... 


Heads of » out of London 
































families ‘~ 
Employers” 72:.....0% 129 
Employed .2.:...0..0.:% 856 
GaN elfen aie ee a 71 
H Others r . . 
eads. Occupied. Unoccupied. | Servants. | Total. 
1,056 (-=1,037 2,646 207 | 4,946 
or per family : 
| oe) | 0°98 Bat | 0°20 ag 
Classification. 
Lower Class. CentraljUpper Class. 
ea 
° (5 > 6, 
O57] 9 | 4 Land asf @) | se) 











——— — 4 —_— 


435 | 980 |1,179 11,833 | 183 | 129 















































8°83 119°8 | 23°8 137° [3°7 | 2°6 
Distribution. 

KE. |. W. |Central.| S.E. S.W. | Total. 

1,459 | 424| 202 | 242 1,054 | 1,565 | 4,946 








Harnings., Our Returns (Average Earnings), 1893. (Full Weeks? Work), 1886. 
Gros ine Net Gross ine Net. 
One Week. N fia Uelonging Nun- oe Num- nee Nun 
ber to other Sections. ber. | Cent. | ber to other Sections. ber. 
Men 
Below 208. cscs. 133 | Watchmen...) | 12] 121] 9°6— 18 | Carmen........ *) 64 12 
Carmen Stokers ........ 
2os.and under25s.| 374/ Seed 82] 292) 22°9] 1387 | Coopers........ 171120 
crushers.. Engine 
Oil millers.. drivers .... > 
Case makers } W heel- 
258. iy 308.1 429) Coopers 117] 312} 24°4] 251 wrights .... 684183 
Hngine Carpenters... 
308. 2 358.| 261] drivers.... 54] 207| 162] 29 | Engineers...) |} 12} 17 
Carpenters.. 
Engineers... ) 29 — 4] 25 
358: 4 40s.| 186 — 20} 166) 13°0] 46 oe 3 
408. A 458. 93 — II 821 6'5 = ve 
458. 5 5os.| 50 — 8] 42] 372 - me ae Dee 
sos. and upwards 59 — 5} 54) gzyt 10 —_ 4] 6 
1,585 — 309 1,276 |100 | 492 _ 126] 366 
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For these people we have very full information as to wages. 
Our particulars are from fourteen firms, who employ 1,500 to 1,600 
persons all told, and six or seven of the largest employers have not 
only returned for busy and slack weeks, but have supplied the fullest 
possible details that their wages books afford. The Board of Trade 
returns of 1886 are from eighteen firms, employing 900 persons :— 


Our Returns. Board of Trade Returns. 


Soap makers «sii 4k, diaewu. 4 |» Soap-makers: <. eee eee II 

Soap and candle makers ............ 3 

Glue and size makers ................ 2} Perfumery makers... tees 4 

Gelatine makers)i..4) 0.08. 2 

Tallow moltersiand boneere chart Candle makers sereecsetneecssossetnsannn 2 

Dog cake Maker jrmanscsa2 crate 1| Tallow.melter... ov-ceteeee sat 1 
14 18 
acm) aay 


The average earnings shown are as follows :— 


Men Employed in the Manufacture of Soap, Candles, Glue, éc. 


Board of Trade Returns 



































We have here nearly as many men as are returned in the census. 





Some others, however, there must be in addition to those of whom 
we have information. It may be that some of our men appear under 
another section in the census, for instance, under “labour undefined,” 
or “factory hand;” or it may be that some of them live beyond 
the boundaries of the Registrar-General’s London. 

The Board of Trade wages are on the whole lower than ours; 
there has no doubt been some rise since 1886. The greater propor- 
tion on our list below 20s. is again due to the fact that our returns 
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give actual money earned, and the Board of Trade returns full 
weeks’ wages. 
As to the difference between busy and slack weeks we find :— 


Men, Women, and Boys. 





q| Average Earnings, 
Comparing Slack | Date of Slack Weeks. | Date of Busy Weeks. 
with Busy Weeks. 


Numbers in Slack as Compare 
with Busy Weeks. 


























Our returns .... | 2,255 to 2,493 or90°5 p.ct.| 20/2 to 22/2 | June (3), Dec., | Feb., April, May, 
Jan. June, Dec. 
oard of Trade BOD a 808%; 5 BOS. 55 22/t ,, 24/3 | June, April, Nov.,| Jan., Feb., April, 
Dec. July. 





It is to be noted that the variation as between busy and slack 
weeks is only 10 per cent., and that both returns agree as to this. 
| It seems that the busy and slack weeks fall rather irregularly. 
The 10 per cent. reduction in numbers employed is further accentu- 
ated by an additional 10 per cent. reduction in the average earned. 
This average is not confined to men or to those strictly belonging 
to this trade, and is inserted merely to show to what extent slack 
work affects wages as well as numbers. The low average which 
our figures yield compared to those of the Board of Trade, seems 
to be accounted for by the employment of a larger number of girls 
or boys now than in 1886, the percentage of boys to the total 
number employed being considerably greater in our returns than 
in those of the Board of Trade. 

From the six detailed returns we are able to make the following 
comparison between time work and piece work in slack and busy 
weeks; the men enumerated are only those employed in these 
factories who would be returned in the census as occupied in 
making soap, candles, glue, &c. :— 













































































‘ Busy Week. Slack Week. Total Average. 

Men. GAT. eases (ita joes ae =, 3 
‘i Men.| Wages. | Hours. | Rate.j Men. Wages. | Hours. | Rate.f| Men.} Wages. | Hours. | Rate. 

Time work. Sid: d. s. d. d. | s. d._| d. 
Under sd. per hour....|141| 22 5 | 6382 | 42]110/20 8/| 592 | 4 25. 8). GIR eige 
5d. to 6d. * welaaeate 2 O92) 524/188 37 5) 6OF- 1-5 23,1040 168 5a 
Over 6d. and under i 1 1 wa a K 
_ 8d. per hour........ } Asia? |. oh8 BY BS dbo 5) Oba 6a.) 48.134 3). 68d | a Om 
Over 8d. per hour ....| 16| 58 7 | 685 |10¢] 16/48 6| 562 | 9: | Bdenpaty OS tuperes 
345| — | — | —]2a92} — | — |—] eh eee 

BME TERS |, 55..5nsae000-5- BOWEUG 68) o— le fe AL tr A be li -| — | — 
ME 20S,” ilseyonce8.: fe omer? 3 — |—] 80/17 -| — |—] 84/17 1]; — J —- 

EEE ZES~ oe ncccseeB scons: Bo \e22. 2 Sr Merny | 832 oe Sl i itera 4, — |—- 
LTS, Vsas'sh-nhien diets: 30) 27 5 oer 10426 wit — ‘i 27 — | = — 
BM GOS. ©. .csecnsseeee Pee oe OO sa), |) | 110 | 34: 10) ae 
40s. and upwards........ Fo) RE FU cee) Cie Yel to: ale ot et oes 46 -| — | — 
349); — — |— 4309} — — |— #360; — | — | — 
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It will be seen that the difference shown here between busy and 
slack weeks is 13 per cent. 

Time workers and piece workers are nearly equal in numbers. 
The effect of slackness is, as might perhaps be expected, greatest 
on the numbers of time workers, and on the money earned as 
regards the piece workers, though the time workers also earn less, 
and the piece workers are also fewer in numbers. In the busy 
weeks two-thirds of the piece workers received over 30s., and one- 
fourth over 40s., while in the slack weeks the proportion was 
reversed, two-thirds receiving less than 30s., and one-fourth less 
than 20s. We may perhaps assume that it is those who earn least 
in busy times who earn nothing when work is slack. Amongst the 
time workers this is evident; of those under sd. an hour one-fifth 
drop out altogether, and of those earning 5d. to 6d. only one-tenth. 
Of those earning over 8d. an hour none are discharged. The 
exceptional reduction in the numbers of those earning 7d. per 
hour may perhaps be partly due to some of them being put to 
other work, for it is remarkable that those who still work at this 
figure actually worked more hours—654 in the slack as compared 
to 614 in the busy weeks ; whereas the rest worked much shorter 
time in the slack weeks, those paid over 8d. 12 hours less, those 
paid sd. to 6d. 9 hours less, and those paid under 5d. 4 hours less. 
Even in a slack week a little overtime is worked in these trades. 

The hours of piece workers may to some extent be gauged by 
some of the returns, which gave the time worked also :— 


Piece workers (men), earning— 


Under 15s. for \4.....4.3: 57 hours, or 24d. per hour. 
15s. and under 2zos. for 56 a 34d. i 
20S. i 2 Sh Ott is ed. " 
25S. ¥ 208s OO 5 ee Bs 
308. ” 40S. 5, 62 ” ad, ” 
4os.and upwards.... ,, 65 33 gd, 3 


At piece work, in busy times, men work long hours and fast, 
so earning the maximum rate per hour. In slack times they spin 
the work out—-the time worked is rather less and the money 
earned per hour very mnch so. 

The pay of those who are not heads of families, is as under :— 














Per Week Gross ~ Belonging Net | Per | Gross Belonging | Net 

: Number.| to other Sections. _|Number.| Cent. {Number. to other Sections. Number, 
secs. or less .... 9 Say, 2 31 felt tar 2S 
ee a 10 4 83 2 rSee 
ae 31 25 6 98 Van and 5| 93 
Mfc. ...| 20D 2.2 3 106 | stable boys, 23] 88 
gs.— 108. . 62 Fey Po 3 48| 14 165 | seed crush- + | 30] 125 
T1s.—12s. ....| 58 6 Aoi 16 115 ing, oil 16| 99 
Mie, 145.,158.| 59 37| 22 119 refining 2-397 
BROS. .-0.01..4.0. 25 Party 120 101 [oe 
Biiverzos. ...| 5 RS Ba) 11 aoe | 10 

1 en i) | 

288 208| 80 829 | 12 | 717 





Farnings. Women and Girls. 
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Lads and Boys. 
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Of the women and girls the greater proportion belong to other 


_ trades, being employed chiefly on fancy box making. Those who 


are counted in the section are occupied in wrapping, packing, &., 
and in the making of night lights and tapers. 

Boys are to be found in all sections, but are especially employed 
in the packing. They also make night lights, &c. , 


It is difficult to assign a different rate of pay or different 
earnings in different departments. The men may be classed in 


each department as :— 
Time Work. 


(1.) Unskilled men earning 20s. to 258. 

(2.) First class labourers, 7.e., those whose work, while 
requiring no actual skill, yet necessitates a certain 
use of intelligence and judgment, 25s. to 30s. 

(3.) Skilled, 7.e., the foreman and leading hands in each 
department, earning over 308. 


Piece Work. 


(1.) Slow workers, 20s. to 30s. 
(2.) Medium ,, 308. ,, 408. 
(3.) Quick » 408., upwards. 


On the whole, the scale of remuneration for adult males in this 
section may be estimated to be as follows :—~ 


WRAGY 2OS5  ccois tos oupatoandiardanmegstacnid ext 10 per cent. 

ae OTC UDOCT. 2 6S ewod, saved scrttevenycss- 22 a 

258. 3 FOS cdiarnes aeee ss 2 e 

308. 3 Bb Moreesqunescteateee cerictve 16 45 

espe, BES Miva yes canenkoarevies sine 20 % 

458. and upwards......... css ides ach or 49 
100 


And this scale may be compared with the style in which these 
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men and their families live, as follows (deducting goo for employers | 
and their families) :— | 


(land 2.) 435 or 12 yer cent. 
Lower class +) andes 980 ,, 25 55 
(4x) Acres 1170 fee PP 
Central classi-ccs-- ese 1,246 5, on 3 
100 , 


It is again those with 30s. and upwards who belong to the 
central class. 
Conclusion. 


I perbaps exaggerate the value of the statistical instrument 
some of whose uses have just been exemplified. The plan of 
recording in connection with census enumeration some simple facts 
by which the position and manner of life of each family could be 
measured, seems to me to render possible comparisons of great 
social interest, and to open up a large field of inquiry into the actual 
structure of society. The facts which i have used to classify the 
inhabitants of London could be applied to any city—to Paris or 
Moscow, New York or Melbourne, Calcutta or Hong Kong; and 
for the matter of that would have served equally well in ancient 
Rome or Babylon. Wherever a census can be taken at all, the 
particulars of rooms occupied by poor families, or of servants 
employed in rich families, could be obtained just as easily as the 
particulars of numbers or sex, and far more easily and more 
correctly than those of age and conjugal condition. 

A “room” is no doubt a vague term, but if not for the whole 
of the poorer classes in any city, at least for the poor of any selected 
district, some common type of house is to be found, and an average 
usual size of room prevails so generally that the accurate descrip- 
tion of one or two specimens will speak for all, and by providing a 
keynote, make trustworthy comparisons practicable. 

Similarly, there are servants and servants; many varieties exist 
in London, and the keeping of servants provides a very different 
measure in the extreme examples of New York and Calcutta; but 
all this can without difficulty be taken into account and allowed 
for. It would thus be possible to compare one country or one 
civilisation with another; as well as trade with trade, district with 
district, and town with town, in the same country. I do not mean 
that the suggested method as now crudely laid before you could do 
all this. It would need to be improved and perfected by alterations 
and additions specially adapted to whatever object was in view. 

The comparisons to be made will always be of a general 
character as between country and country, and more minute as 
between different places in the same country or different sections 
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of the same town, but in all of them the intensive method of 
investigation should go hand in hand with the extensive. With- 
out a full comprehension of unexpressed details, general statements 
are always lifeless, and often misleading; without some trust- 
worthy generalisation—some ground plan of classification, by 
which, as in the drawers of a mineralogist’s cabinet, details 
can be classified and seen in their proper place—elaboration is 
partly thrown away. 

For instance, only when we know the manner of life of the 
people employed in any particular trade, and the scale of earnings 
which in any selected district is usually connected with such a 
style of life, can we enjoy the full benefit of such work as that 
of Mons. Le Play and his followers. Without such general know- 
ledge we cannot tell whether the example given is truly typical 
or in what respects it diverges from a true type. 

It is rather to town than country life that the number of 
rooms occupied applies as a ““common measure.” LHven in towns 
we require the help of a wide average to go safely, for in 
individual cases a great variety of condition would be found 
with an equal degree of crowding. But even with the aid of the 
widest average, country life would to a great extent evade this 
test, for amongst the poor in country places the condition of the 
cottage home goes for far more than its size. If, however, we 
cannot obtain for agricultural populations any social measure out 
of the census it is not of so much consequence. 

It is in town, and not in country, that “‘ terra incognita ”’ needs 
to be written on our social maps. In the country the machinery 
of human life is plainly to be seen and easily recognised ; personal 
relations bind the whole together. The equipoise on which existing 
order rests, whether satisfactory or not, is palpable and evident. 
It is far otherwise with cities, where as to these questions we live 
in darkness, with doubting hearts and ignorant unnecessary fears, 
or place our trust with rather dangerous confidence in the 
teachings of empiric economic law. 

Believing as I do that it is of high importance to avoid such 
misapprehensions, I have ventured to direct your attention to-night 
to the working of an instrument designed to be used in ie 
careful examination of our existing social balance. It is, I think, 
a good instrument, though by no means an exhaustive one. 
Many such could be constructed. What I hope is that this one 
may be sufficiently interesting to tempt and rouse the ingenuity 
of inquirers to the invention of further tests touching other 
springs and opening wider vistas: comparing, checking, correcting, 
each by each, till we win firm ground, and reduce ihe possibilities 
of error to a minimum. 


2R2 
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APPENDIX. 





Key to Diagram I. 






















































































Average Order of 
(peo a : 3 Surplus of Unmarried 
Ne eae Rariaiea’ Poverty. Domestic Crowding. Malas oo eS 
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PROCEEDINGS on the 21:¢ NovemsBer, 1893. 


Arter the formal business of the meeting, 

The, Chairman, Dr. Robert Giffen, O:B, LUDA aise 
announced that the Howard Medal offerel, together with 20/., 
for the best essay on “‘ Perils and Protection of Infant Life,” had 
been awarded to Dr. Hugh R. Jones, M.A., M.D., Honorary 
Assistant Surgeon to the Infirmary for Children, Liverpool. 

The Medal, together with 20/., was then presented to Dr. H. R. 
Jones. 


The CHarrmMan said he must express the regret, which all 
present must feel, that Mr. Booth, after preparing the opening 
address, was unfortunately unable to be present to deliver it 
himself, owing to an attack of influenza. They would all hope 
that it would be only a mild attack, and that in a short time he 
would be restored to health and strength. In his absence his 
Private Secretary, Mr. Jesse Argyle, would be good enough, at 
Mr. Booth’s request, to read the Address. 

The President’s Address was then read by Mr. Argyle. 


Dr. G. B. Lonestarr said he was sure all present would agree 
in two things: firstly, in expressing their great regret that the 
President was not there to deliver his Address. They were all 
greatly. losers by his absence. No doubt he himself regretted it 
even more than they did, because when a man had gone through 
the amount of labour that Mr. Booth must have done to prepare 
such a work, it was a great disappointment not to be able to put it 
forth in his own way before the members of the Society. Secondly, 
they would also agree in passing a very cordial vote of thanks to 
Mr. Booth for the great labour he had undertaken. He was 
somewhat disappointed that time did not allow of a full imvesti- 
gation of the diagrams, upon which a great deal of time must have 
been expended, as he knew from his own experience. Speaking 
generally, Diagram II showed plainly that there was no connection 
whatever between the two facts there set forth. This was at first 
sight surprising, but it followed no doubt from what Mr. Booth 
had said, viz., that birth-rates and death-rates were dependent on 
different causes, whereas the natural increase was the resultant of 
the two. There were cases in which a high birtli-rate accompanied 
a high death-rate, but in other cases they did not go together. 
One of the difficulties to which Mr. Booth had alluded was that 
the districts were not homogeneous, and it was probably these 
local differences which made it difficult to explain why the two 
curves were so completely irreconcilable. When a number of 
facts such as these were compared together perhaps the greatest 
value of such a comparison was the amount of thought required 
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to account for the discrepancies. The agreements taught a great 
deal, but when properly considered the discrepancies sometimes 
tanght even more. Therefore, even if the results produced by an 
inquiry of this kind were negative, it did not by any means follow 
that they were useless; it might be quite the reverse. Speaking 
generally again, there was a marked agreement between the curves 
in the first diagram, and that agreement was, on the whole, such 
as might have been expected. The especial discrepancies to which 
attention had been drawn in the case of Stepney and other districts 
deserved more careful inquiry. It was impossible to properly 
estimate the value of the information given in such a short time, 
and still more difficult to properly criticise it. He was quite sure 
that on going home, reading the paper through, and carefully 
working the matter out, they would find more and more reason to 
consider it as one more magnificent example of that great ability 
of Mr. Charles Booth of which they had had so many examples in 
the past. He would only allude to one other point, which he felt 
interested Mr. Booth more than any other, and that was his 
comparison of the two methods of inquiry—one through the 
School Board officers, and the other through the census. Mr. Booth 
had shown that certainly the census results, as regards the rooms, 
did in the main bear out his former conclusions, even more so 
than could have been expected. He had been at first extremely 
sceptical as to Mr. Booth’s line of inquiry, but he was now 
thoroughly convinced, and was gratified to find that Mr. Booth 
had succeeded so admirably. 


Mr. T, H. Exxiort, in seconding the motion,.said that on these 
occasions they met, not to criticise, but to collect material for 
subsequent study, and no one who had. listened to the Address 
could find fault with Mr. Booth for not having given them ample 
food for future reflection. He did not so much refer to the 
information which their President had given them as to “ Happy 
Hampstead,” to which those of them who were not wnmarried. 
women would doubtless repair as speedily as possible, but to 
the more serious facts set out in the paper, to one of which 
Dr. Longstaff had already alluded. That one-third of the 
population of this vast metropolis should be living in crowded 
dwellings, and that a similar proportion existed in the case ot 
those who could not be said to be living in a state of comfort, was 
a matter for very serious reflection. They must all regret 
Mr. Booth’s absence, because they would have liked to have had 
the opportunity of testifying to him personally their appreciation 
of his labours. He had brought to bear on the work of the 
Society a considerate and lively interest together with great 
ability. Very few men had done so much for them, and it was a 
matter of congratulation, both to the Society and to Mr. Booth 
himself, that the Government on two recent occasions should have 
testified their appreciation of his work, and in some degree enabled 
him to carry it into effect. He alluded to the fact that Mr. Booth 
had taken a prominent part in the committee appointed to consider 
the arrangements to be made for the recent census; and that he 
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was also a member of the Royal Commission now sitting upon the 
Poor Law. 

They might well congratulate Mr. Booth on this occasion on the 
dual opportunity for usefulness which had thus been afforded him, 
and in sending him a vote of thanks, they would couple with it an 
expression of hope and confidence that he would speedily be in 
a positicoa to continue his work, and to bring it to its logical 
conclusion by the formulation of fitting remedies. ° 


The CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote of thanks, said there was 
really nothing to add to what had been so well said by Dr. 
Longstaff and Mr. Ellott, but in Mr. Booth’s absence he might 
take the opportunity of saying one word in commendation of what 
they had heard. The public were now well agreed that in Mr. 
Booth they had a gentleman to whom all classes of the community 
as well as the Society were very greatly indebted. His public 
sp rit had been manifested in so many ways that it could not be 
tco highly appreciated. It was very rare indeed for a gentleman 
in Mr. Booth’s position, not only to devote a great deal of money 
to investigations of this kind, but still more to devote a great deal 
of time and energy to see that those investigations were carried 
-out. Mr. Booth having set so good an example, must be highly 
commended, and he should hope that in some way or other he 
would receive some public acknowledgment for the great services 
he had rendered. Very few people had shown so much candour 
in dealing with the facts investigated. He told them exactly what ° 
processes he used in arriving at the facts; there was no conceal- 
ment of any kind; and he built up his conclusions with the utmost 
eare, as a scientific investigator ought to do. In fact, he really 
‘stood in the very foremost rank of statistical investigators, and 
had investigated subjects which very few people would have the 
courage to attack, involving as they did so much arduous labour, 
and so much difficulty in finding a clue through the labyrinth. 
They would all join in the wish that he might soon be restored to 
continue the work which he had carried on so long, and which in 
a very few years might reach its culmination. 
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The WEALTH of France and of OTHER Countries. By M. ALFRED 
DE Fovitir, Directeur de l’ Administration des Monnaies, Paris. 
[Translated from the “Dictionnaire des Finances.’’ Edited 
by M. Léon Say. | 


In ordinary language, the substantive “wealth’’ conjures up the 
same idea as the adjective “rich,” and presupposes a certain 
accumulation of the goods of this world. But when, in economics, 
we speak of “riches”? generally, and when in finance we use the 
words ‘public wealth,” it is not merely a question of opulence. 
The “ public wealth” of a country includes everything within its 
territory which has an appreciable monetary value. Property, in 
all its forms, and capital, in whatsoever degree, form an integral 
portion of wealth. The widow’s mite is added to the millionaire’s 
portefewlle, cottages are included with mansions. 

It is also right that in any discussion of public wealth, the 
total incomes as well as the amount of capital should be taken into 
consideration, so that the produce of human labour, salaries, 
wages, and individual profits of all kinds is added to the produce 
of personal and real estate. With equal capitals, two families or 
two nations may perfectly well be in totally different circumstances 
so far as regards wealth, if the personal activity of the one creates 
more abundant resources than that of the other. In most cases, 
however, there is a certain proportion, at least relative, between 
* wealth capital” and “ wealth revenue.” The important point, 
in view of the possible interpretations of the word, is to clearly 
define them so that no ambiguity may be possible. 

Public wealth is the medium in which and on which the 
finances of the nation subsist; there can therefore be no more 
important problem in financial statistics than that which has for its 
object the determination of the wealth, with all its variations, of 
different nations, and the study of its internal distribution. “Sucha 
“ work,” said Lavoisier (‘‘ De la Richesse territoriale de la France”), 
‘* would take in the whole science of political economy, or rather this 
*“‘ science would cease to be one, for its principles would be so clear 
“and self-evident as to no longer admit of any difference of 
“« opinion.’’! 

These questions, long held to be insoluble, cannot yet be 
answered with precision: but the approximate solutions which we 


' Vide also Turgot, “ Réflexions sur la formation et la distribution des 
‘* richesses,” chapters xc et seq. 
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have now learnt to obtain are already of considerable interest to 
scientific persons and statesmen. 

To introduce as much system as possible into this article, 
I shall begin with France, and consider first her capital and then 
her revenue. I shall then deal shortly with other countries. 


Capital in France. 


Private fortunes and national wealth.—“ National capital ” 
also requires to be accurately defined. It is used in two senses, 
first as representing the sum total of all private fortunes, and 
secondly the wealth of the nation considered as a whole. These 
two definitions are not identical. For, if we add up the private 
fortunes of the 38,000,000 inhabitants of France, it is only right - 
that we should include government stock, which to the owners 
certainly constitutes an asset. But for the State, the stock 
issued is a hability, and consequently, if we seek to total the 
whole wealth of the country, we can no more include the govern- 
ment stock held by the subjects of the State, than the debts— 
mortgages or others—which are in force between one French- 
man and another: all such debts cancel each other. And if a 
portion of the debt passes into the hands of a foreigner, by so 
much should the national assets be reduced. The same remarks 
apply equally to departmental, communal, and other loans, and the 
case 1s very similar with the capital of joint-stock companies, rail- 
ways, &c.; with bank-notes and the hke. On the other hand, if we 
do not count these different varieties of personal property, we must 
naturally take into account the value of the property on which all 
such money was raised: the property of the State, of the depart- 
ments or communes; the cash at banks and their bills, &c. And 
so finally the national wealth, at least in France, does not differ 
very appreciably from the total amount of all the private property. 

Preliminary observations.—To estimate in money, either the 
total of all private property, or the whole national wealth, all that 
is necessary, theoretically, is to make an inventory of all the 
various kinds of property, assessing each article at the current 
market price, just as in the case of a private inheritance. De- 
tractors of such calculations sometimes, it is true, object that, were 
we to put up for sale, on any particular day, the whole of the 
lands, houses, personal and real estate of a country like France, we 
should never succeed in realising the number of millions which we 
obtain by rating all these different kinds of property at the market 
price. The objection is trivial, and the hypothesis absurd. No 
nation has ever dreamed of “ liquidating” after such a fashion, and 
the economist is merely interested in summing up the values which 
the ordinary conditions of life and trade assign to all that we 
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possess, even although the great majority of us have no intention 
of selling. Why should an inventory of national wealth differ 
from other inventories, small or great? It is the active and not 
the dead stock, the value in use and not the value in exchange, which 
we require to measure. This objection needs therefore no further 
refutation. 

A more serious cause of error is the possibility of counting the 
same thing twice over. For instance, in samming up separately per- 
sonal property and real property, we must not forget that they 
have several elements in common, that they dovetail into each other, 
so to speak. In adding the value of railway shares and bonds to 
that of the railways themselves, or the value of the shares and 
bonds of the Crédit foncier to that of the lands and houses on which 
it holds mortgages, we should unduly increase the total ; and this 
is an illusion concerning which we cannot be too careful. 

I would also point out that many false impressions would be 
obtained by imagining that a comparison of the national wealth of 
different countries could be given in a simple tabular statement. 
The value of money varies according to the country, and a million 
in America is by no means the same thing as a million in Europe 
or Asia. Besides, even supposing the figures to be the same, and 
to represent the same thing, it may still happen that the stocks at 
the disposal of two nations would not be equivalent, from the point 
of view of international competition, if they are not made up of 
the same materials. The different elements of wealth, in so far as 
they are economic agents, possess different degrees of efficiency. 
As Professor Fahlbeck has neatly remarked, it is something hke 
the old story of the pound of lead and the pound of feathers: the 
weight is the same, but there all resemblance ceases, and if we 
wished, for instance, to use them as projectiles, what a contrast 
we should find!” Practically the difference is not less between a 
million in machinery and a million in jewels, pictures, &c. Pecuni- 
arily equal, these two different kinds of wealth are very far from 
being of equaluse. But Ido not wish to investigate the philosophy 
of wealth. and I have said sufficient to warn the reader of the 
danger of drawing too absolute conclusions from the following 
calculations. 

Utilisation of Statistics of Inheritances.—The method 
which I have suggested for the valuation of the sum total of private 


2 M. Fahlbeck is of opinion that the principal qualities according to which the 
“ economic properties ” of different sorts of wealth are measured are (1) their 
suitability for production and consumption, (2) their suitability for exchange and 
transport. He restricts the first class to the precious metals—gold and silver 
(see the “ Bulletin de l’Institut International de Statistique,’’ vol. vi). 

8 See in the “ Population francaise,’ by M. Levasseur, the interesting dis- 
cussion on the comparative progress of population and wealth. 
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fortunes—method now adopted by many French and foreign statis- 
ticians,—has the advantage of reducing to a minimum the danger 
of reckoning the same object twice. This method consists in 
multiplying the average annual amount of inheritances and dona- 
tions by the average interval between changes of ownership of this 
nature. This requires some explanation. 

The Department charged with the collection of taxes on 
- legacies and successions (changes of ownership through death) 
and on donations (changes of ownership between the living), 
has regularly published, since 1826, the annual sums thus taxed 
(comptes définitifs des rvecettes). The figures ave as follows (in 
millions of francs) :— 


Inheritances and Gifts Annually Taxed. 




















Inher: “jc Gitte: Total. Inheri- | Gifts. | Total. 
Millions of Francs. Millions of Francs. 
449 1,786 ssbecacy] eed ena 1,068 5,770 
465 1,916 454.38 1,028 55466 
519 2,059 4,748 1,054 5,802 
607 2,216 5,004 1,103 6,107 
2 
702 | 2,444 5,266.1 A107, eeean 
659 2,684 ; 
Me 4,914 1,089 6,003 
726 | 3,133 
5,027 1,046 6,073 
AEE REE: oe 1,069 3)16.406 
8d1 3,880 $5244 , 330 
3 5,078 1,023 6,101 
: 5,407 | 1,021 | 6,428 
930 | 4,567 55369 ee wees 
5409 407 
ae 5372 958 | 6,331 
See 5,059 942 6,001 
4,745 5,811 937 6,748 
45927 5,792 1,008 6,800 
5,321 6,405 1,012 79407 





I have been careful to add here the gifts to the inheritances, 
because these donations are but a deviation of the stream of 
inheritances whose total we wish to ascertain. The greater part 
of these donations may be considered as anticipated legacies, or as 
advancements on inheritances: they generally represent the dowry 
of a danghter or the money to start a son in business, &c. 

From 1879 to 1889 the inheritances and donations together have 
constantly oscillated between 6,000 and 6,500 million francs; and 
the fact that the latter figure has been considerably surpassed in 
1890, 1891, and 1892, is only due to the exceptionally large number 
of inheritances on account of the extra mortality from influenza, 
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Similarly, the maximum of 1871-72, which were years of general 
impoverishment, is due to the enormous death-rate of the année 
terrible.« -On the other hand the annual total of donations was 
diminished in 1870-71, and for other reasons—i.e., the decrease 
in the marriage-rate—is low at the present moment. Thus, from 
6 to 65 milliards of francs is, we may take it, according to the 
official calculations, the value of the property which, in France, 
passes from one generation to another in the normal year. This 
average annual sum clearly represents a definite fraction of the 
whole mass of individual fortunes. 

Although the annual successions have been doubled during the 
last thirty years, and nearly quadrupled in sixty years, we are not 
therefore justified in concluding that the value of property has 
also been doubled and quadrupled in the same time, because 
certain properties are now taxed which were not so originally, 
or, in some cases, the method of valuation has been changed 
(e.g., in 1836, 1841, 1850, 1871, 1875, . . ). But since 1876, 
at all events, the proportion between the annual total of succes- 
sions and donations (S + D) and the total sum of private fortunes 
(F) must have been fairly constant. We have now to determine 
this proportion: « = ane 

This ratio is not equal to the average life of a man, as many 
have believed and stated, but to the average survival of the heirs 
over those from whom they inherit, this survival representing the 
average interval of the successive changes of ownership which call 
for the intervention of the Treasury. If, for instance, there were 
always thirty or forty years between the date of entering into an 
inheritance and the date of being oneself dispossessed of it by 
death, the annual successions would then represent the thirtieth 
or the fortieth part of the total inheritable property. 

Those familiar with demographic problems will at once recog- 
nise that this average survival of heirs is equal, at least in cases of 
direct lineage, to the average age of the parents at the time of 
their children’s birth. This is also what is usually called the 
duration of a generation.’ 

4 Heirs and Jegatees being allowed six months, from the date of death, in 
which to make the usual declarations and pay the duties, the influence of 
variations in the death-rate is only felt, in statistics of inheritances, after a delay 
of five or six months. 

5 To give a clearer view of the problem, let us imagine a nation in which all 
the children are born when the parents’ age is A, and all die at the age B. 
Then, clearly, the son would inherit at the age B—A, and would keep the 
inheritance during B—(B—A) =A years. A would also clearly represent the 
exact periodicity of the successive generations, 


To what extent do the successions other than those from parent to child alter 
the average survival? I do not think they alter it much, and in any case there Is. 
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Since the time of Herodotus, three generations have always 
been held to cover a century; which would give « = 33; and this 
was still, not so long ago, Dr. Vacher’s estimate. After very 
careful consideration, I have been led to take a somewhat higher 
figure: thirty-five or thirty-six years. Several facts have led me 
to this conclusion. In Germany, Rtimelin and Goehlert, and in 
Austria, Inama-Sternegg, have adopted this figure as the result of 
purely demographical calculations. In France an official inquiry 
many years ago (which ought to be renewed) showed that real 
estate changed hands, on an average, once in twenty years: by. 
alienation every forty-five years, and by succession every thirty-six 
years :— 

1 1 1 
36 T 45 = 0 





I shall therefore assume (subject to subsequent correction) 
that the average annual total successions are about the thirty-sixth 
part of the whole amount of inheritable property: F=36(S+D). 
And, accepting the Treasury statistics for the years 1879-89, 
S + D = 6; milliards, it follows that F = 225,000,000,000 frs. 

We have now to inquire how far the administration really 
accurately registers the values of the inheritances and annual 
donations. It is only too easy to see that, in this connection, the 
official statistics, in some points insufficient, are in other points too 
high. 

The official statistics are incomplete :— 

(1.) Because certain inheritances (generally very small) and 
many donations (gifts from hand to hand, both small and great), 
do not come at all under the notice of the Treasury. 

(2.) Because, even when the inheritance is registered, the true 
amount of the specie, certain sums owing to the deceased, bonds, 
shares, &c., may often be concealed with impunity. 

(3.) Because the valuation of furniture, jewelry, paintings, &c., 
is generally too low; the same holds good of other kinds of 
personal property which it is difficult to estimate exactly, and even 
in the case of real estate, the capitalisation enjoined by law—zo or 
25 times the gross letting value, according as the estate is urban 
or rural°—is often too lone 

On the other hand the official statistics are too high :— 

(1.) Because the French law, in spite of the reform proposed 
by the Government itself, does not permit the heirs to deduct from 


nothing to prove any alteration. The probable survival is considerably diminished 
when the brother inherits, but, on the other hand, it is considerably increased in 
the case of a grandson. And so in other cases. 

6 The law of 21st June, 1874, raised the multiplier from 20 to 25 in the case 
of rural real estate. 
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the assets of the dutiable inheritance, the debts which often reduce 
the value very considerably. 

(2.) Because, in the case of an inheritance, where the rever- 
sionary interest of an estate goes to one person, and the usufruct 
to another, the French law, killing two birds with one stone, con- 
trives to augment the dutiable value by 50 per cent.’ 

(3.) Because the method of assessment enjoined by law for 
town property—2o per cent. of the gross letting value (without 
any deduction for taxes, expenses of maintenance, periods when a 
house is untenanted, and bad debts)—often rates it at a higher 
figure than the true selling value. 

These are so many causes of error, but they act in contrary 
directions; and the importance of the omissions is at least comparable 
with that of the additions, for the corrections necessary on either 
side apparently surpass 500 millions, without reaching 1,000 
million francs, in the year. By adhering to the official figures, 
there is therefore not much chance of going far wrong; and in 
any case, the error, on one side or the other, would not vary 
much from year to year; and consequently the results successively 
obtained, being modified in the same proportion, can serve as the 
basis for some useful comparisons. 

I therefore consider the formula F = 36 (S + D) as approxi- 
mately true, S representing the average total annual successions, 
and D the average total annual donations. And I have shown 
that this formula leads us to conclude that the total amount of 
private property in France, since 1879, is about 225,000 millions of 
francs. 

The national wealth, which we have seen is not the same thing, 
seems to amount to about an equal sum, when the liabilities have 
been deducted. 

Former Estimates based on different methods.—Much 
higher valuations than mine have been made, at periods when 
France was certainly less rich than she is to-day. But the authors 
made several. more or less serious errors in their reasoning. 

M. EHlisée Reclus, the well-known geographer, considered that 
to deduce the national capital from the national income, it would 
be sufficient to capitalise at 5 per cent. the 25 milliards of revenue 
which he supposed the French people to own. M. Reclus thus 
obtained 500 milliards, a very large figure,° and Dr. Talandier did 
not hesitate to consider this as a plausible estimate of the total 
capital owned by the French.’ M. Sciama, engineer, went further, 


7 The person receiving the reversionary interest pays as if he received the 
whole property, and the usufructuary pays half. 

8 Vide his “ Nouvelle Géographie universelle,” vol. ii, p. 885. 

9 Vide the “ Journal officiel,” 29th January, 1878, p. 810. 


> 
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and with great liberality attributed to us 400 millards of real. 
estate and 200 milliards of personal estate, or 600 milliards in all. 
Those who have published these enormous figures, forget that, 
although the total incomes of the French may amount to 25 
milliards, more than half of this represents salaries, the earnings 
of individual labour, and not interest on capital.” 

Dismissing therefore these unfortunate calculations, I shall now 
consider some estimates made by men who may be considered” 
authorities on this subject. 

J. B. Say, at the time of the Restoration, calculated the real 
estate in France as worth 60 milliards, and put the personal estate 
at the same value, the total therefore being 120,000 million frances. 
This is too high for that period. 

M. Maurice Block, in 1873, thought that he might “ venture ”’ 
on the following very rough estimates as measuring the progress of 
wealth in France :— 

















Real Estate. ; Personal Estate. 
Date. 
Milliards of Yrancs. 
ca it 
LB2ZU. Rocce etter 40 15 
Ad Neate ee — 40 
* ANT skhin sel bee ts tate 100 = 
SDE Lista rassettscen — A5 
SOOM as Pris: 1a.-8 —_ 1i4 
POD teerericaete ee — 150 
pk Sore eS 120 — 











It will be noticed that to avoid all danger of including any kind 
of wealth under both heads, M. Block refrains from adding the two 
items together. 

The following are a few other valuations, which I reproduce as 
having a certain interest, but without attempting to discuss them :— 


10 Even if we add the estimated value of human capital to that of owned 
capital, we should never arrive at 500 milliards, for to value human capital in 
money we must capitalise, not the gross amount of wages and salaries, but the me¢ 
product of the human machine, deducting the amount required to keep this. 
machine in good working order, 
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Real Estate. Personal Estate. Total Wealth. 








Authors. Date. 
Milliards of Francs. 
rae CAPATCIN™ 2. -015-, 1853 92 33 125 
BP OLOWS ML T ..cccctsdsneeontnis- 61 120 55 175 
mucd Avent “ih. cd.6. "72 100 95 195 
ite Vacher §:.4:...- sche: 78 216. 44 260 
1 TES DS | ee °78 135 105 240 
BLOT Yf weeaceceveosessetasucvse 81 es 101 216 








* Vide the table at the end of his book, “ L’Impét.” 

+ Vide the “Journal Officiel,’” 23rd December, 1871; proceedings of the 
National Assembly on the 22nd. 

t Vide “Journal des Economistes,’ May, 1875, Vide also “ Revenu 
“Salaire et Capital,’ 1872. 

§ Vide “ Journal de la Société de Statistique,” 1878, p. 281, 

|| Vide “ L’ Echo agricole,” August and September, 1878. 

{ Vide his “ Etude sur le travail,’ 2nd edit., 1881. 





Subdivision of. the National Wealth according to the 
nature of the property.—The inheritances and donations taxed 
are subdivided as: follows at the different periods :— 





























Successions. Donations. Total. 
Periods. ’ 

Real. Personal. Real. Personal. Real. Personal. 

Per ent. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cut. Per cnt. 
Wee =O Lec as 65 35 45 55 60 4) 
ih ee 63 37 45 55 58 42 
EIN We weed 61 39 49 51 58 42 
Otol ES 7 43 46 54 54 46 
(02 Sse meee 54 46 45 55 52 48 
(es Soe 53 47 45 ao BI 49 


Od = Od diews 22-n04e- 50 50 40 60 49 51 





In the last year for which we have returns (1892), the personal 


property taxed is subdivided as follows :— 


Per Cent. of the Total Successions 
during the Year. 


French and foreign Government stock ....seseeseeeesees 13 per cent. 
Other French and foreign stocks ...............sscssssssceseeseeee Ee er 
Other personal property (cash, book-debts, business, 
merchants’ stock, machinery, farm implements, 3 
: : : 4a 
cattle, horses, carriages, boats, furniture, jewel- 
Reem rer OE ALN) NS 5 «3.42 ..guc3-ocaessaagctea vas ehdasatencsloedee 
foo a 





11 Meubles and immeubles (literally movable and immovable property) have 
been translated generally throughout this article as personal and real property. 
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All these figures show how rapid has been the expansion of the 

personal wealth during the nineteenth century, since, being valued 
in 1830 at only about one-half of the real property, it seems now 
to be rated actually above the latter; while judging by the values 
taxed, the increase, in sixty years, seems to have been more than 
250 per cent. in the case of real property (3,158,000,000 frs. in 
1887-91, as against 893,000,000 in 1827-31), and nearly 600 per 
cent. in the case of personal property (3,300,000,000 frs. in 
1887-91, as against 480,000,000 in 1827-31). 
- But the proportions in the last table do not even yet exactly 
represent the true composition of the wealth of France, since, 
besides the variations in value introduced by fresh legislation, the 
errors noticed above affect the two kinds of property differently. 
For instance, it is practically personal property only which is 
affected by parties understating their wealth. 

To arrive somewhat nearer to the truth, there is accordingly 
room for a careful examination of each of the elements of the 
national wealth of which the actual value can be directly revealed 
by government inquiries or by the researches of specialists. 

(1.) Landed Property—The value of the cultivated soil in 
France, after having mcreased considerably during the first three- 
quarters of the century, and especially in the third quarter, has 
gone back during the last fifteen or twenty years. Combining 
the various. sources of information, I think the average value 
of the hectare, since the Revolution, may be taken to be as 
follows :— 


Frs Frs. 
Mn SO Pee hci 500 In 1862" sbuiemasomen 1,850 
| EBIS weteed...-ccaee 700 Wane; f tee eee a Ow 
os ek t Reece eed 800 5 ON a ee ee 1,830 
5) PE BO Winkie ence 1,000 tite, Be Sine ee ee 1,785 
es Coletta 1,275 wah, ee ee 1,700 


The averages given for 1851 and 1879 are the result of the two 
important inquiries set on foot by the Administration of Direct 
Taxation in those years, preparatory to a fresh valuation of the 
landed revenue. The results of the latter inquiry were summarily 
revised in 1884. 

The inquiry of 1879 assessed the 50,035,000 hectares of taxable 
landed property at a total value of 91,584,000,000 frs.: if we 
include the untaxed lands (2,822,000 hectares) we should very 
probably reach a sum of 95 milliards. The revision of 1884 has 
already brought down the gt4 milliards to 89 milliards, and at the 
present moment, all things considered, we can scarcely consider 
the whole landed property, in the eighty-seven departments, as 
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worth more than 85 milliards of francs. Of this total 75 milliards 
would represent the value of private property, subjected to 
changes of ownership through deaths or gifts.” 

(2.) House Property (including houses, factories, &c.)—The 
Administration of Direct Taxation in 1887-89 made a searching 
inquiry into the house property lable to taxation, and this has 
been the starting point of an important fiscal reform. The 
immediate object of the inquiry was to ascertain the letting 
values, and indirectly the selling values. The total worth of the 
‘taxable house property comes out at 49 milliards of francs (towards 
which Paris alone. is responsible for 11 muilliards), and the so- 
called agricultural buildings, which are not taxed, but of which 
the approximate value was also calculated, would add quite 10 per 
cent. to this. Even if we admit that the assessors, in certain 
districts, have somewhat exaggerated the figures, we can never- 
theless consider the whole value of house property, taxed and 
untaxed, to be 55,000 million frances; of which fully 50,000 millions 
can be set down as owned by private individuals, and is subject 
to changes of ownership by deaths or gifts. 

(3.) Specie.—By using the periodical investigations of the 
Department of Finance (1878, 1885, 1891), I have been led to 
assign to France, in metallic currency, a sum of 4,000 million 
francs in gold, and 2,500 millions in silver (face value), 7.¢., a 
total of 6,500 millions. On the 8th December, 1893, the Bank of 
France held a large proportion of this, viz., 2.982 millions (gold, 
including bullion, and silver). But on the other hand, nearly 34 
milliards of its notes are in circulation. Adding together the 
metal and the bank-notes (although the latter include the bullion 
on which they are based), we should thus have 10 milliards, of 
which 7 are actually in circulation. But a large proportion of 
this specie is absorbed by the financial companies, railway com- 
panies, and various associations. And we therefore cannot assume 
that there is actually more than some 4,500 million francs owned 
individually. 

(4.) Convertible Securities (Government stock, shares, bonds).— 
The multiplication of convertible securities has been extraordinarily 
rapid in France during the last half century. Our public debt 
alone represents, at the market price, some 30,000 million francs, 
and foreigners to-day hold but a small portion of our stocks. And 


2 Of the 52,857,199 hectares, private property accounts for 45,025,598 
(85:19 per cent.); the State owns 1,011,155 (1°91 per cent.); the departments 
6,513 (oro1 per cent.); the communes 4,621,450 (8°74 per ceat.); various 
establishments 381,598 (0°72 per cent.); while in the case of 1,810,885 hectares 
(3°43 per cent.) the ownership is not stated. [Hnguéte agricole de 1882, 
published in 1888. ] 


2 6.2 
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on the other hand, the tax on the income from securities in 1890, 
was raised on nearly 1,750 million francs, including— 





Revenue in 

Mins of frs. 
Shares of French companies ........... “vada anw shies 060 at eee 6364 
French bonds: departmental and communal loans ............ 814°6 
Foreign shares’ is...si9s>:0-3<.seussessnasses<pnsusbesenseeneeten aa 60°8 
2 DONS  gseseesnpesosonessscosesoedidestess oo ceennne ss eeseas ean 40°R 
1,581°9 





In 1891 and 1892, the amount was even greater; and, at the 
present rates of interest, we can scarcely consider the capitalised 
value of this enormous revenue as being less than 30 to 35 milliards. 
Adding to the above mentioned 60 or 65 milliards the value of the 
foreign stocks which are not taxed in France, or which escape 
the tax from the holders residing out of the country, we shall 
easily arrive at a total of 75 or 80 milliards. This figure has 
already been proposed, and maintained, on different occasions by 
M. A. Neymarck, whose authority on these questions is well 
known. The share of this wealth belonging to private individuals 
seems to be fully 70 milliards. 

(5.) Agricultural Implements, Farm Live Stock, Horses.—This 
is another element of the national wealth that can be directly 
calculated. The agricultural investigation of 1882 valued it at 
9,000 million francs, exclusive of those horses which were used for 
purposes other than agriculture. We can therefore confidently 
say 10 milliards, even if we confine ourselves to private wealth. 

(6.) We still have to consider the various assets other than 
those enumerated above, such as the plant of various industries, 
tradespeople’s stocks, the salaries from public offices, business 
connections, &c., and also furniture, plate, jewels, clothing, works of 
art, collections, &c., concerning all which a fair estimate would seem 
to be that their value is about twice the letting value of the houses. 

In fine, the following may be taken as a reasonable subdivision 
of the whole sum of the private wealth (heritable wealth) :— 

Milliards of frs. 


Lrannds jrsssssrainnssesiinnronensnerastsiysipesghelal seketeenet encanta ane v5 
House property (including factories) ..........sscssseeseeeeesenes 50 
DPOCIO  csssesenrdonocvesiesssnadasabeaes Savauibgnyshovsekeeee Ghat te aaa 5 
Convertible seCuritiés. ......1o:cscsesoh-ossateeesancessessteuee eee 470 
Agricultural implements, live stock.......ccccscssccsscessseeerenees 10 


Other personal property, exclusive of that of which the 


value has already been reckoned under real property 15 


_— 


226 


If under each heading we had taken the gross assessment at 
which it is reckoned in the national wealth, public or private, we 
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should have a much higher figure; but, as explained above, we 
should require to make considerable reductions on account of 
labilities, &c. (the nationai debt, to begin with), and we should 
thus, in all probability, obtain a net total of something under 
225 milliards of francs. 

Geographical Distribution of the Capital Wealth.—In a 
country such as France, the geographical distribution of wealth is 
necessarily extremely unequal; and in this connection it is only 
possible to refer the reader for fuller details to the two “ Atlas 
“de Statistique financiére,”’ published in 1881 and 1889 by the 
Ministry of Finance.” In this the sums annually transferred by 
inheritance or by deed of gift are divided among the eighty-seven 
depaitments, (1) per hectare, (2) per head of the population. 
During the period 1885-87, for instance, the average value of the 
hectare varies from 30,400 frs. in the department of the Seine to 
14 frs. in the Hautes-Alpes, and the average per head varies from 
nearly 500 frs. in the Seine to 54 frs. in the Corréze. The influence 
of large towns on the localisation of wealth is naturally enormous. 


Incomes in France. 


Collective Evaluations.—I shall here consider the national 
income to be simply the sum of all private incomes; that is, in 
France, the sum of all the resources for satisfying their current 
requirements annually at the disposal of the 38 or 385 millions of 
individuals who, whether grouped in households and families or 
not, make up the French population. In most cases the idea of a 
private income is perfectly simple, but in certain instances there 
may be some doubts, and the following observations will therefore 
not be out of place. 

(1.) The income of a tradesman is very far from including all 
the receipts which come into his till: we must consider as his 
income only that portion of these receipts which remains over for 
his private use after he has paid all the expenses necessitated by 
his trade. 

(2.) Revenues in kind are incomes: consequently a family 
living on the produce of their field, although receiving no money 
and spending none, would not be without an income: their 
revenue would be measured by the value of the produce annually 
consumed. As a matter of fact, many French people, especially in 
the country, own the houses they inhabit; in this case also the 
letting value of their home should be included in their income. 

I should add that it is very common for the income of a family 


13 Vide also Ad. Coste, “Etude Statistique sur la richesse comparative des 
départements de la France:” “Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris,” 
February, 1891, p. 47. 
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or an individual to consist of detached portions of the income of 
some one else. The persons of independent means buying bread, 
procures a profit to the baker, 7.e., a portion of revenue; the 
baker who buys a coat contributes similarly to the income of the 
tailor. The same penny, or the same shilling can, in the same 
year, be included in the income of a hundred different families. 

The national income, thus defined, is not easily determined. 
Most statisticians who, during the last century or so, have under- 
taken such calculations, have made separate inquiries into the 
income from land and that from personal property. The net landed 
revenue (including that from house property) has been officially 
assessed at 1,440 million francs in 1791, at 1,580 millions in 1821], at — 
2,643 millions in 1851, at 3,216 millions in 1862, at 4,049 millions 
in 1874; and the two last inquiries by the Administration of 
Direct Taxation, in 1479 (revised in 1884) on landed property, and 
that of 1889 on house property, bring this net taxable revenue up 
to 4,671,000,000 frs. (2,581,000,000 from lands, and 2,090,000,000: 
from houses—excluding the purely agricultural buildings). I will, 
only remark that the totals include, besides private property, that 
belonging to the departments, communes, hospitals, asylums, 
companies, societies, &c. 

As to the income from personal property, we have only for 
former times unofficial calculations of varying merit. Delai 
d’Agier, in 1791, considered this income as comparable with that 
from lands, and put it at 1,050 millions, of which 400 millions, 
represented the interest on capital, stock, &c., and another 300: 
millions were public salaries. Ponssielgue, in 1817, put it at 
2,130 millions. In 1848, M. Goudchaux, author of a proposal for: 
an income tax, considered that it was 3 or 4 milliards; and later, 
M. Hippolyte Passy made some calculations for a projected law in 
1849, based on.an estimate for real and personal revenues, of' 
6 milliards, but he:stated that this was much below the real value. 

Under Louis Philippe, in fact, the whole revenue from personal 
estate was generally supposed to be somewhere between 6 and: 
10 milliards of francs. M. Edouard Vignes calculated the income 
from prrsonal property at 8,169 million frances, of which 1,734 
millions were the interest on capital, 2,000 millions were profits: 
of industry, 900,000,000 the salaries of professional men, and 
35535,000,000 the wages of manual labour. At the same period, in: 
an article published in the “ Revue des Deux-Mondes ” (January, 
1849), M. Cochut came to the conclusion that the personal revenue. 
was 3,137 millions, made up as follows: profits from trade and 
industry 1,555 millions; revenue from government posts and liberal 
professions 364, salaries, pensions, and remunerations 454, income 
from capital in Government stock or private undertakings 1,764.. 
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The same author, ten years later, estimated the whole French 
revenue at 16,000,000,000 frs., and at about the same time, M. de 
Parieu expressed the opinion, that exclusive of salaries, the revenue 
from personal estate must be about equal to that from real estate. 

After the military and financial disasters of 1870-71, the question 
came before the Government as often as a proposal was made to 
introduce some kind of income tax. On the 22nd December, 1871, 
in the National Assembly, during a debate which has remained 
famous, M. Wolowski guaranteed that there would be, after deduc- 
_ tion of all incomes below 1,200 frs., a minimum of 6 to 7 muilliards 
of francs, which could be subjected to taxation: “incomes from 
“the general produce of industry, from labour of all kinds, 
“from wealth already acquired...... > On the same day, 
M. Teisserenc de Bort, attacking the proposal advocated by 
M. Wolowski, said: ‘‘ The works of the most competent statisti- 
“cians estimate the whole revenue of England to be between 
“22 and 25 milliards.” For the total revenue, M. Wolowski, a 
little later, considered 20 to 22 milliards to be a probable figure, 
and M. Rouvier, in his speech of the 3rd February, 1874, while 
adopting on his own account M. Cochut’s evaluation of 16 milliards 
in 1859, attempted to justify M. Wolowski’s estimate by some 
ingenious comparisons between France and England. Considering 
these various data, it will be seen that the best qualified authorities 
hesitated, a quarter of a century ago, to ascribe to France more 
than 15 milliards, although they agreed that the general wealth 
had made enormous progress since the time of the first empire, 
which progress, by the way, the depreciation of the monetary 
metals caused to appear still greater. After the disasters of 1871, 
the estimates still varied between 10,000 and 20,000 or 22,0c0 
million francs. 

‘But shortly after, France, in spite of the losses incurred, saw 
her wealth increase on every side, and during the last ten years, the 
usual estimates have varied between 20 and 30 mulliards of francs. 
Some authors still remain below this figure, as M. Ballue™ 
(8 milliards), and M. Peytral’ (16 milliards), or go beyond, like 
M. Cochut,'* who was led by an illusory theory to say 36 milliards, 
after having put it at 16 in 1859. These extreme results are 
explained, in all cases, by the fictitious conditions, if I may say 
so, under which the calculations were made. For the methods 
employed by different authors to arrive at the national revenue 


“4 Vide Ballue, “‘ Report of the 26th November, 1886, on the Reform of the 
Assessment”? (Chamber of Deputies, No. 1,314). 
8 Vide “ Projected Law-of 30th October, 1888,” and Appendices. 
_ ¥6 Vide in the “ Revue des Deux-Mondes,” 1st December, 1883, the article 
“ Encherissement des marchandises et des services.” 
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vary greatly, and in fact, there does not seem to be any absolutely 
certain way of getting at the truth. 

One of the methods suggested consists in finding the proportion 
between the income and the production—agricultural, industrial, 
&c.—of a country ; but it is not at all easy to determine this ratio, 
and the ideas of M. Block, the Duc d’Ayen, and M. Cochut, on this 
point are far from identical. Besides which, it is very difficult to 
assess the national production, gross and net produce, at all satis- 
factorily. Hxtraordinary valuations have sometimes been published 
in this connection, for instance, that of M. le Trésor de la Rocque, 
formerly State Councillor. Advocating protection in 1891, he 
succeeded, by means of a long addition, in which items which had 
obviously been already included once were made to do duty a 
second time, and-in which the most unexpected blunders occurred, 
in reaching a total of 37 millards, made up of: agricultural and 
partly agricultural produce 26 milliards, and industrial products 
11 milliards. ‘M. EH. Levasseur had no difficulty in proving that, 
especially as regards agriculture, M. le Trésor de la Rocques 
estimates were more than fanciful.” | 

I think that the best way of obtaining any trustworthy data on 
the national revenue consists in proceeding by successive approxi- 
mations. In the first place,-we can be tolerably certain that the 
landed revenue is about 5 milliards of francs, and that personal 
property produces at the present moment an income, not merely 
equal, but superior to that of the real property. . This gives a 
minimum of 10 milliards of francs for the income from wealth 
already acquired. Besides this, it is fairly certain, for any one 
who has any knowledge of the conditions of existence of the 
oreater number, that the personal gains in agriculture, industry, 
arts and commerce, wages, &c., are at least of as much value as 
the produce of capital in providing the French people with the — 
means of existence. The national revenue cannot then, at the 
present day, be supposed to be less than 20 milliards. 

The. next step is to examine the tax, which also offers a means 
of investigation and a check. M. P. Leroy-Beaulieu, in the preface 
to the third edition of his ‘‘ Traité de la Science des Finances,” 
endeavoured to ascertain the ratio, in the different degrees of the 
social seale, between the income of the tax payers, and the amount 
of the tax paid to the Treasury (including tobacco, postage, &c., as 
well as the departmental-and communal rates). For a Parisian 
working man’s family, he found 10°8 per cent. For a millionnaire 
(possessing an income of 80,000 frs. or over), he found 13 or 17 per 
cent., according to the nature of his riches (personal or real). All 


_ 1 Vide also “Ta Consommation nationale et l’exportation,” by A. de Foville, 
in the “ Economiste frangais,” llth April, 1891. . 
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things considered, there is reason to believe that the average rate 
of taxation in France is not far from 15 per cent. Now, in 1892, 
the State levied 2,780 million francs, the department 165, and the 
communes at least 530 millions; a total of 3,475 millions of francs, 
or nearly 33 milliards.* This sum must be less than 12 per cent. 
of the national income, if the latter is more than 30 milliards; it 
must be more than 17 per cent.,if the revenue is below 20 milliards. 
The national income must consequently be somewhere between 
20 and 30 milliards of francs; as 1s, moreover, generally admitted, 
we should not be far wrong in putting it at 25 milliards. 
Subdivision of Incomes according to their source.—Many 
of those who, in the past, have endeavoured to calculate the national 
income, have sought to attain their end by means of a detailed 
inventory. I shall here merely notice the most recent official or 
semi-official data.” 
The notes furnished in 1885 to the parliamentary commission on 
the reform of the assessment for taxation, contained the following 


estimates :—*” 
Net Revenue. 


Mlus. of frs. 

DIR CURDITODCELY Guinerstisvecseshucecoseseescaisissaneesocsenes 2,646 
House IR Trees ohh s hs DIAS eae) 2,200 
Convertible securities taxed ...........csccsseeesseeees 1,595 
Mortgages and unregistered debts..............00. 500 
Unredeemable Government debt? wu... 740 
PUPPET DIO ACDU .c..cschc-crusonnsootssrvoseesvegssestneses 106 
BREE PTUMRULON We crireretsc ts sctsenkoctscsectssoesencesarsecsacse 192 

PROGR ee wectateni te eactocctbesseeesoares 7,979 


_ The first group of revenues thus amounts, in round numbers, 
to 8 milliards of francs (some of the figures ought certainly to be 
higher). On the other hand the same thing is evidently counted 
twice over, when the income from mortgages is added to that from 
the mortgaged property. It is known also that in some cases 
the convertible stocks subjected to the “proportional tax ”’ really 
represent fixed property. 

To the above figures must be added some 15 muilliards of francs 


1s Vide the “Bulletin de statistique du ministére des finances,” April, 1892, 
page 470. . 

19 Vide M. Ballue’s report, and that of M. Yves Guyot (14th October, 1886), 
concerning the income tax, No. 1,130. 

20 Of the older works, I should mention here the “ Essai comparatif sur la 
“ formation et la distribution du revenu de la France en 1815 et 1835,” by 
J. Dutens, 1842. 

21 The whole debt owned by Frenchmen is included in this, which is not 
correct ; on the other hand, the foreign government stocks owned by Frenchmen 
are excluded, these stocks not paying the 3 per cent. (now 4 per cent.) tax. , 
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for wages, profits on individual work, or mixed incomes (%.e., from 
licences, &c.). The net revenue from the last source, according to 
the calculations of the Administration of Direct Taxation, cannot 
be far from 3 mutlliards. And even for the poorest wage-earners, 
agriculturists or artisans, we can put their earnings at almost as 
many milliards as they number millions. The incomes of medical 
men, barristers and lawyers,” can be reckoned by hundreds of 
millions; and those of government, departmental and communal 
servants amounted, even in 1886, to more than 500 millions, ex- 
clusive of pensions.” 

Classification of Incomes according to importance.— 
If the determination of the total of all the incomes in France is 
a difficult task, how much more so is not the classification of 
incomes according to their size? It would be an awkward question 
to ask anyone to draw the “pyramid of private fortunes,” after 
the fashion of the “‘ pyramid of ages.’”’ All that we can say of the 
“pyramid of fortunes” is that it is not a pyramid at all, for the 
large fortunes are infinitely less numerous than the medium-sized, 
and these latter again are infinitely less numerous than the small 
ones. It is thus in every country, although the disproportion is less 
in France than among some of the neighbouring nations. Besides, 
this disproportion tends to diminish rather than to increase ; 
nothing is more untrue than the proverb: “the rich daily increase 
“their wealth, and the poor daily increase their poverty.” The 
contrary holds good: there is a “tendency towards less inequality 
“in the conditions.” Of this, M. P. Leroy-Beaulieu, in France,” 


22 Vide the remarkable figures given by Mr. Goschen in his budget statement 
for 1892-93. 

28 The following were the figures laid before the Chamber of Deputies at that 
time :— ‘ 




















Number. Total Salaries. 

frs, 
Government (exclusive of teachers) ....,....0.| 204,242 322,861,000 
Departmental. __..;.......c:.0<tenaenene ban ene 8,677 15,590,000 
Communal (including teachers) ............eseeeee 247,943 210,580,000 
460,862 549,031,000 


f 





74 Vide his ‘Essai sur la répartition des richesses,” second edition, 1883. 
Vide also his article on ‘‘La lenteur de l’accroissement de la fortune des classes 
“ aisées et opulentes en France,” in the “ Economiste,” 23rd January, 1892. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s results are in no way impaired by the excessive increase of 
certain private fortunes. On this point, A. de Foville’s “Le Morcellement” 
(p. 217), and De Varigny’s “ Les Grandes Fortunes aux Etats-Unis et en Angle-. 
“ terre, 1889,” may also be consulted. M. de Varigny considers that the number 
of fortunes of over 25,000,000 of francs may be about 700, of which 200 are 
owned by Englishmen, roo by citizens of the United States, roo by Germans, 
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and Mr. Goschen,” in England, have convinced all rational men. 
But there will always be, from the force of circumstances, many 
‘more poor than rich. 

Among writers who have sought to classify the French private 
fortunes in order of size, I shall only mention, as a matter of history, 
the geographer Balbi, whose imaginary valuations are now fifty 
years old, and M. J. Paysant, who published in a socialist paper” 
some years ago, in opposition to those of Balbi, statistics whose 
exactitude he left the reader to verify, doubtless because he had 
not succeeded in doing so himself. The valuations made, with all 
reservations, by the Duc d’Ayen™ in 1875 only included inccmes 
other than those drawn from trade and labour. He put them at 
4,080 million francs, and divided them among 2,411,290 families; 
thus 31,290 families have, excluding trade and labour, an income of 
more than 25,000 frs. (altogether 1,090 millions) ; 380,000 receive 
from 1,500 to 25,000 frs. (in all 1,490 millions); lastly, 2,000,000 
families have from 100 to 1,500 frs. (total 1,500 millions). I do 
not here reproduce the subdivisions of these groups as they appear’ 
in the Duc d’Ayen’s table. The philosophical results of his 
studies on social economy appear to be more deserving of credit 
than his statistics. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu has devoted a whole chapter (the nineteenth) 
of his ‘‘ Hssai sur la répartition des richesses” to the examination 
of the chief statistical writings by means of which some idea may 


(including Austrians), 75 by Frenchmen, 50 by. Russians, 50 by natives of 
India, &. The more or less trustworthy data which M. de Varigny uses include 
the following names at the head of the list of modern Creesuses :-— 


























Name. Nationality. Capital. Revenue. 
Mins. of frs. Mins. of frs. 
Be SOT or orcccaeeseewacss AMETICAD -icsescses3. cv: 1,375 70 
ae WW. Mackay ...........i... a mime pee es ee 1,250 62 
NOG fy DS eee MINT IAB Fees dss ctaeoe 1,000 5O 
Re VANGOPILb.c..,..cs00c0 SE PoAIMCTICAN 9. cctcals: 625 31 
Bd OTIOG vac 5a-s ced scaccseeense: Ae lai es Vel atin ah 500 25 
Duke of Westminster ...} English .........0....... 400 20 








Astor, who died recently, after Vanderbilt and Jay Gould, had also at least 
500,000,000 frs., if not more. The “ Year-Book of American Millionaires” 
(1,000,000 dollars and over), recently published by the “ New York Tribune,” 
contains 4,107 names! 

28 Vide * Journal of the Royal Statistical Society,” December, 1887, p. 589. 
26 Vide the “Ligue nationale du droit des travailleurs 4 la retraite,” No. 2, 
1882. 

27 Vide “Estimation de la richesse en France et en Angleterre,” in the 
“Journal des. Economistes,’”? May, 1875, p. 278; also his “ Revenu, salaire, et 
* capital, leur solidarité,”’” 1872. 
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be formed of the distribution of wealth in different countries. In 
France, having no income tax on which to rely (as in England or 
Germany), M. Leroy-Beaulieu has restricted his attention to Paris. 
He considered that the statistics of the tax on personal property, 
‘‘ when interpreted with wisdom and circumspection,” justified the 
following division of the incomes of the Parisian population :— 


Per 1,000. 

421 Incomes Of over 266,000 TrS. c.csc.sesssarccoorap-oMeepsoembies 0°65 

1,413 4, varying from 266,000 to 133,000 frs. ........ 2°35 
3,049 - fs 133,000 5, . 70,000 Ais aree 5 
eho r eke ae * 70,000 7,7, 32,000 \ yaa 1 
21,453 rs A 32,000 -. 9 12,000 yee 31 
G, LOS omens " 12,000 *5,9 £0,000 yaaa 9 
i9azo2 ne. MA 10;000; ;,- 1) -7;500 Sine 25 
203145 a 7;500 5,2 6,000) Gane eee 31 
6.17083 iiss, ; 6,000 .,, . 4,000 4) “asus 89 
745360 » m 4,000), .. -2,400-5 fee 108 
468,641 ,, of less than 2,400 fis. <0. cee 684 


The statistics of horses and carriages, on the one hand, and those 
of burials, on the other, seem to bear out the above approximate 
distribution. . 

In the whole of France, M. Leroy-Beaulieu does not believe 
that there are more than 700 or 800 persons having an income of 
250,000 frs. and over, or that there are more than 18,000 to 20,000 
incomes between 50,000 and 250,c00frs. He also expresses the 
opinion in his “ Traité de la science des finances” (fifth edition), 
that “three-fourths of the accumulated fortunes, and probably 
“ more than four-fifths of the whole national income, are in the 
‘hands of workmen, labourers, small tradespeople, and the owners 
* of small capitals.” 

These calculations may advantageously be compared with the 
results found in England or Germany by means of the direct 
taxation of incomes. 


ForEIGN COUNTRIES. 


Preliminary Observations.—Estimates of the public wealth 
in certain foreign countries aim in some cases at the capital, in 
others the revenue, according as the fiscal or other data available 
in the different countries make the one or the other the easier 
task. A similar selection is necessary here.” 


78 In 1828 the “Almanach de Gotha” made an attempt to add up the 
average income per head of population in the different European States. M. Camille 
Pelletan, in his report (22nd November, 1890) on the financial situation of France, 
exhumed some of these conjectural estimates: Great Britain, 625 frs.; France, 
325 frs.; Prussia, 170 frs.; Austria, roo frs. Fifty years later Mr. Mulhall, 
in “The Progress of the World,” improvised the same figures, as follows :— 
United Kingdom, 820 frs.; France, 625 frs.; Germany, 425 frs.; Austria- 
Hungary, 300 frs. 
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United Kingdom.—Despite its small area, the United 
Kingdom has become the richest in Europe, and France is the 
only country, so far as capital is concerned, which can be at all 
compared to it. The following are the most authoritative 
estimates of its wealth, dating from the seventeenth century :— 








Author. Date. Total Wealth. 
Min, £’s 

EEO ag Perens Serer oe 1660 250 England and Wales 
PF aOR = vues cosscess degs estes 1703 490 Sheen 
SGT gc RO iia ol Sa eaa °74 1,100 3 
Beeoke, Hden  .........00s0.. 1800 1,740 Great Britain 
SP OLQUOUN cep sattorsecsaacnsearones 712 2,190 United Kingdom 
TGTOLLAVOTDOOL «..ascescesesss- °22 2,600 . 
Pablo Pebrer ...........+0...---- 33 35750 
PE ED OT pi cs.0rg-cevesesncensreses> °40° 4,100 “i 
OTIS GEG seadecesteveeccotstiss °60 6,000 3 
Robert Giffen................0+ 65 6,113 i 

So ace 7 MR ee 75 8,548 ss 

Ne cet cocbkeas 85 10,037 BA 
PD Ge UTCUSLIRY. vsercsorsecees5-0-- 86 954.00 ‘3 


Dr. Giffen, Assistant Secretary to the Board of Trade, has 
treated the subject more methodically than anyone. He has 
taken the different incomes, according to the income tax returns, 
and added to them the incomes exempted from the tax (estimated 
on very reasonable grounds) or understated by the tax payers, and 
capitalised the whole (though he is somewhat doubtful as to the 
rate at which the capitalisation should be made). At the present 
moment, Dr. Giffen’s method gives a result of about 10,400 to 
10,800 millions sterling exclusive of the value of the public funds. 
The calculation for 1885 was as follows :— 
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[000’s omitted in amount columns.} ° 
































Years’ as 
Pace: Praohaae Capital. 
£ £ 
Lands, sssecatvyy sce eeoht Coase 65,039, 26 1,691,313, — 
Schedulé A.< Houses. c..:c-cccreon esccusseet 128,459, 15 1,926,885, 
Other protits”.....-o. eee 877, 30 26,310, 
Total cicgiscccschicsnss tiers. rete ce 194,375, — 3,644,508, 
3B. Farmers’ profits 22.8-...ccs-qaneh tenons eee 65,233, | 8 521,864, 
C. Public funds other than home funds...| 21,096, 25 527,400, 
(Foreign and colonial securities _........ 9,859, 20 197,180, 
| Railways in United Kingdom............| $3,270, 28 931,560, 
D.- 5 out of Sp NR rarer cee 3,808, 20 76,160, 
*) Mines, ironworks, canals, water- ; ny gt 
works, fisheries, market tolls, &c. \ SB hale Mga ha 1,179,639, 
Trades and professions .........:-r0.000000 36,096, 15 541,440, 
Total under income tax. ............ 428,843, — 7,619,751, 
Trades and professions omitted ................ 8,179 15 122,685, 
Income of non-income tax paying ; 
classes derived from capital ................ oe 5 esters 
Foreign investments not in Schedules 
Crag {1D mine Ue cn a reameicen ee } e000 <4 SOOI000; 
Movable property not yielding income .... —_ — 960,000, 
Government and local property, say ........ — : — 500,000, 
54,922, — 10,037,436, 





It should be noticed that of the whole 10,000 million £ the 
Government property accounts for 500 millions. 

I regret that I cannot here reproduce, with the figures, Dr. 
Giffen’s interesting commentaries on them. 

Mr. Goschen, formerly Chancellor of the Exchequer, has shown 
that the small fortunes are those which increase most in England.” 
The same conclusion is brought out, so far as concerns the profits 
of industry and commerce (Schedule D of the income tax) by the 
classifications made from time to time by the Government.” 

We have seen that Dr. Giffen estimates the income drawn by 
the English people from their capitals at 554,000,000/. With the 
produce of personal labour, the total revenue would certainly 
amount to well over 1,200,000,0001,*" 

Belgium.—lIn 1880, one of the ministers, M. Malou, eetinnnted 
the real property (immeuwbles) of Belgium at 11 millards of 
francs (house property, &c., 3,400,000,000 frs., landed property 
7,500,000,000 frs.) exclusive of the real property exempt from the 
land tax. M. Mossalski, Professor at the University of Louvain, 
had in 1878 attemped the direct valuation of the whole wealth of 


22 Vide “ Journal of the Royal Statistical Society,’’ December, 1887, p. 589. 
30 Vide “28ith Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue,” 1885. 
31M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu put it at 1,120,000,000l. in 1878. 
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the country, and arrived ata total of 30 milliards, a sum which 
has often since been quoted. M. Graux believes this to be 
below the mark, and thinks it should be at least 34 milliards. 
M. Beernaert, Minister of Finance, has an even better opinion of 
the wealth of his country, and I am inclined to think he is right.” 
Holland.—¥Wor Holland we have the learned researches of 
M. Boissevain, which M. Pierson, Minister of Finance, has utilised 
for his tax on wealth.* Official statistics in 1880 put the real 
property at 11°4 milliards of francs (8°2 milliards for the landed, 
and 3°2 for the house property). In 1892, the Minister, taking 
into consideration the depreciation of rents, only estimates the 
landed property as worth 4°4 milliards (twenty times the taxable 
income), and the total real property is reduced to 7°7 milliards. For 
the personal wealth, applying to tbe existing capital the propor- 
tion deduced from the declared inheritances, we get 14°3 milliards. 
Hence the total wealth would be 22,000 million francs. 
Germany.—The revenues of Prussia and Saxony are better 
known than their capital, thanks to the income tax. The late 
Dr. Soetbeer studied the statistics of this tax with great care, 
and I shall take the following summary totals from his writings. 
Prussia.—For Prussia, Dr. Soetbeer’s estimates are as follows :— 


















Number Total Value of 


Years. of Incomes. Incomes. 


Average Income. | Average per Head. 




















Mins. of marks Marks Marks 
iis oteeeeeerete 8,467,076 7,840 928 316 
Brie sck tks, 8,390,257 8,080 909 310 
“Spina RTE 9,205,205 8,320 902 310 
cS eee ae 9,434,864 8,720 928 317 
POStBr ac acldezesaa 9,915,739 9,360 941 329 
Le ie 10,207,892 10,000 973 342 


The totals are subdivided by Dr. Soetbeer thus: He divides the 
incomes as given by the Treasury into the following six groups :— 


Group tA (.:tica..w.:...... Incomes under 420 marks. 
a Gk ee eer . from 420 marks to 1,650 marks. 
UME. VassicysAnci devas ass FF Fie BY, + 4,800 ,, 
BMMORE LE Tc slastoevns vsouesss " 9» 4,800 EL 16,800 © ;; 
PRE octaceo tess ¥ LO ;800 My 04.000). 55 
5p PAE ocoedsasasve.ndee » over 84,000 marks. 


To account for the concealments by the taxpayers, the author adds 
an average of 25 per cent. to the incomes of the first five groups, 


32 Vide the “ Proceedings of the Chamber of Representatives” (8th March, 
1892, p. 744). This figure of 34 milliards is that which, with an equal popula- 
tion, would correspond to the 210 milliards I proposed for France some years ago. 

33 Vide the “Bulletin de Statistique du ministére des financ.s,” October, 
1892. ; 
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and 10 per cent. in the last group. I proceed now to the results 
for 1890. In the first place, the classification according to persons 
is as follows :— 





Number of Incomes. | Ratio per Cent. | Number of Persons. | Ratio per Cent. 











4,094,428 40'N1 8,383,359 28°32 











Group A 
eed 5,517,828 54°05 18,562,145 63°81 
ek 490,541 4°81 1,778,155 6°12 
Tae tee: 91,512 0°90 317,193 1°09 
foo 12,521 } ah { 43,400 \ Se 
eeagtel 1,062 3 | 3,681 
Totaleenec 10,207,892 100°00 29,087,933 100°00 





Classification according to incomes :— 



































Total Incomes. Ratio per Cent. | Average Income, Average per Head. 
Sark sees ie ates Maris 
Group A 1,647,000,000 16°6 402 197 
di B 5,110,000,000 5I'6 928 276 
» © ...| 1,593,000,000 16°O 3,248 896 
, DD acl 4.882,000,000 8°9 9,640 2,780 
Fae ee 474,000,000 4°8 37,860 11,028 
‘cua 219,000,000 2°2 206,788 59,664. 
Totals cn 9,925,000,000 100'O 973 342 








The following table shows the fluctuations in the groups 
D, Hi, F, the necessary increases calculated by Dr. Soetbeer being 
included :— 


Grovr D. Group E. Group F, 
Incomes between 6,000 and | Incomes between 20,000 and 
Incomes over 100,000 Marks. 


Years. 20,000 Marks. 100,000 Marks. 








Number. | Total Incomes. | Number. | Total Incomes. |} Number. | Total Incomes. 


























Mn. marks. Min. marks. Min. marks. 
1876 ....| 58,286 560 7,501 286 532 LEZ 
’83.....| 71,065 680 8,966 338 639 125 
*90 ....) 91,512 882 12,521 474 1,062 220 








The results of the fiscal reform undertaken by Dr. Miquel, 
Prussian Minister of Finance,* are such as to make us believe 
that Dr. Soetbeer’s calculations are not too optimistic. The re- 
organised income tax gave a surplus (45 million marks) on which 
the Government had intentionally not reckoned when framing the 
budget, and of which only a small fraction (10 millions) is due 
to the taxation of associations (2,028 societies, with a total capital 
of 4,240 million marks, a total revenue of 332 millions, and an 
income taxed, i.e, realised in Prussia, of 2 56 millions). In 

% Vide “ Bulletin du ministére des finances,” Nov.—Dec., 1892. 
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1892-93, of 30 millions of inhabitants, 21 millions escape the 
income tax, all incomes under goo marks being exempt. The 
incomes taxed are subdivided as follows :— 





Number of Incomes. Total Incomes Taxed. 
































Min. marks. 

hoc tbh cee eee 1,410,073 3,872,000 
ROUBLE YS coo. .00¥2.8>: 1,025,785 1,852,000 
2,435,858 5,724,000 





The following table is worth attention :— 


Classification of Incomes Taxed in 1892-93. 
































Class of Revenue. Number of Taxpayers. Amount of the Tax. 
Marks. 
From 900 to 3,000 marks .... 2,118,969 32,835,099 
3 3,000 36 4,200 _,, 136,798 9,126,124 
ei 2 200ue6,000. _,, 77,916 9,624,826 
Ms 6,000 ,, S500 — ;, 45,140 8,505,908 
:. 8,500, 10,500 ,, 17,972 5,013,528 
ee 10,5004... 14,500 © ,, 17,686 6,518,340 
14.500, 21500 > ,, 13,394 7,019,040 
1500... . 28.500. ~,, 5,966 4,414,410 
poem 26 500., 36,000 _,, 3.573 3,512,030 
| = 96.000", 1 48,000, 2,934 4,030,720 
» 48,000 ,, 60,000 ,, 1,647 3,071,360 
00,000... 572000, 973 2,278,000 
‘5 72,000 oe 84,000 __,, 645 1,831,220 
fa 's4.0005, 96,000, 466 1,602,000 
We *96,0004,,.4120,000. | ,, 562 2,348,000 
» 120,000 ,, 205,000 _,, 716 4,301,000 
» 205,000 ,, 300,000 «,, 266 2,579,800 
» 300,000 ,, 600,000, 164 2,688,200 
» 600,000 ,, 900,000 ,, 38 1,060,200 
a 900,000 ,, 1,500,000 35 Ze 1,047,200 
» 1,500,000 ,, 3,000,000 _,, 8 568,600 
5, 3,000,090 ,, 4,020,000 a I 133,400 
, 4,020,000 ,, 4,980,000 ,, 1 172,400 
4,980,000 ,, 7,000,000 __,, 2 504,400 





Saxony.— According to the “ Zeitschritt: des K. Sachsischen 
Statistischen Bureaus, Heft 172, 1889,” published at Dresden, 


the following were the fluctuations in the national revenue taxed 


since 1879.:— 
































; : Total Incomes, Average Income 
Year. Number of Taxpayers. laa Delite: per Heud. 
Mln. marks. Marks. 
CAS has eee 1,088,002 959 a2 
BP ahwecscestanens 1,119,546 982 330 
BEAM aeereitpeeciiose 1,162,694 1,059 346 
ey areayaue vise. Gass 1,213,188 1,J41 362 
Oi staal seeders a: 1,267,366 1,237 386 
BR sisesenXteaws cs. ee ley ie B 1,388 407 
VOL. LVI.. PART LY. yee 
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The incomes in 1888 are decomposed as follows :— 






































Class of Income. Total Incomes. Ratio per Cent. 
; Marks. 

Tianded Preven te......s.0sssosersosscesscspoany anes 247 000,000 19 
NHCOUMOG LYOU GUMICS. Aasiesciessnls soni eeeton 168,000,000 12 
Salaries ANG WAGEB....sssrrercsovessereserenes 584,000,000 40 
Commerce and industry ...,..... eevee 444,000,000 31 

Total Gross TEVENUC “vicseccsvicsrensens 1 ,4:43,000,000 100 

Deduct: depts ca.ntaso ran etc 105,000,000 — 

Total net TevENUE sreccscorressssesaverees 1,338,000,000 —- 











And the following appears to be the comparative importance of 


the different social classes :— 





Poor (incomes of less than 800 marks) .... 


Pree wewe 


Average (incomes from 800 to 1,600 marks)... 
Well-to-do (incomes from 1,600 to 9,600 marks) 


Rich (incomes of more than 9,600 marks) 


teen eeee 





Ratio per Cent. 











1879. 1880. 
76°40 yrote 
20°95 25°75 
2°20 2.50 
0:45 c*60 
100°00 


100°00 | 





Scandinavia.—The following are the estimates of MM. 


Fahlbeck and Falbe-Hansen :— 





| Denmark, 1880. 








Monetary stock: iccscussaseracad nuneteesyy 88 
Agricultural property, forests ........... 3,360 
Other real property (houses, fac- 
1,568 
FOPIGS, DINGS ). es cscsssserireae scene tare 
Ways and means of transport............ 158 
GPRS BEOGI siete heansinssovesah slap ovareenpmereel 602 
Agricultural material ....sccsesecsersensees 196 
Mercantile Marine soiscccsssesecussseuses 95 
Merchandise and various personal 1,652 
PYOPCLEY v..cccsersccveessevererntonsovseesesongs 
Otilisohisasaietscn cy manne 7,719 
Less liabilities to foreigners........ — 

















Sweden, 1885. | Norway, 1884. 


Mins. of frs. 














61 36 
3,843 1,008 - 
2,101 700 

619, 46 
617 182 
195 an? 
la t, 140 
1,582 700 
9,129 2,812 
860 168 





The population of these countries at the periods when the 
above estimates were made were: Denmark, 2,000,000; Sweden 
4,682,000, and Norway 1,943,000. The average per head (with- 
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out deduction for debts) is thus as follows: Denmark 3,860 frs., 
Sweden 1,950 frs., Norway 1,450 frs. | 

Austria and Hungary.—In 1880, M. Beer estimated the 
whole capital of the Austro-Hungarian empire at 40,000 million 
florins, equivalent to 100 milliards of francs, supposing the paper 
florin equal in value to the gold (2 frs. 5oc.). This is, it is true, 
an augmentation of about a quarter, at the average rate of 
exchange, and even if we bring the total down to 80 milliards, 
it still appears to me very high. The revenue of Austria-Hungary 
has been calculated by M. Czoernig to be 8,500 million francs in 
1859, and 14 or 15 malliards in 1874, by Dr. v. Neumann-Spallart. 
M. Roschmann-Hoerburg, in 1884, put it at 15 milliards of francs 
(the florin being still supposed equivalent to 2 frs. 50 c.). 

For Austria alone the real property has been estimated: in 
1858, by a Government inquiry, at nearly 15 milliards of francs 
(5,908 million florins) ; in 1868, by M. Fillunger, at 21,500 million 
francs (8,572 million florins); in 1884, by M. Roschmann- 
Hoerburg, at 16,250 millions (6,497 million florins); by Dr. v. Inama- 
Sternegg, at the same period, at 19,500 millions (7,755 million 
florins); in 1891, by Dr. Schiff, at 25 mlliards (10,000 million 
florins, 7.e., 6,500 millions for lands, and 3,200 millions for houses, 
Dalmatia being excluded). The usual rate of exchange would 
necessitate a deduction of one-fifth from all these figures. In a 
very recent treatise Dr. v. Inama-Sternegg, whose statistical 
works are well known, arrives at the following estimates: total 
revenue of the Austrian people, 2,400 million florins (nearly 5 
milliards of francs); capital 30,000 million florins (more than 
60,000 million francs). 

For Hungary, a young statistician, Herr Fellner, has recently 
adopted the following estimate, which has not been disapproved 
of by the Royal Hungarian University :— 





Min. florins. 
Landed property and MiNne5.........rceerseeees 6,500 
Ee MEMEO EU sy vay adegcvcgsasastschanacivavinasatanspnais 1,100 
Ways and means of transport ....... cee 700 
Various convertible securities ............cceeeeeee 2,000 
10,300 





This valuation, so far as concerns landed property, appears to 
be a minimum. 

Italy.—Signor M. Pantaleoni has published, in the ‘ Rassegna 
“italiana” and in the “ Giornale degli Hconomisti,” some remarkable 
studies concerning the importance and variations of wealth in 

Italy. His method is the same as mine: he multiplies by 36 the 
total amount of inheritances and donations annually taxed, and 
thus attains the following reasonable results :— 
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Inheritances and Donations. 
Period. Ol ee ee 
Real. Personal. Total. 


a ee 


Millions of frances. 





frs. 
1874-78........ 27,000 17,700 44.700 1,585 
79-83 oss 29,600 19,400 49,000 1,690 
?84-89........ 33,100 21,600 54,700 1,764 





According to the same author the individual wealth in the 
different regions may be comparatively estimated as follows :— 


Frys. 
Piedmont and Liguria .().:..s-ter ee 16 
Honrbardy® cot.c.ee focnceisas coanapeeevare 14 
atin... acces \ésesenadececekpeals tea tetas ieee 13 
EUBCAIY, ps as sdeeponssencariinsqhel ere eee 12 
FEM 2 i posekctsns-aies-eo009 9 Segre ae 10 
V Ornetia .. sgccinsceshsstcenp inrergees ne ee eee 9 
Neapolitan Provinces..:...2:9.1 cnet 13 
Marches, Umbria <..\....0.te soe 7 
Sicily oii venceetncnehee ne eee ee 63 
PALGinia” h.)..ccssAecseons chee nee eereeeeae 5 

100 

—= 


Previously to Signor Pantaleoni, Dr. vy. Neumann-Spallart had 
proposed the following figures: Landed property, 29.000 million 
francs; house property, 9,000 millions; total ammeubles 38,000 
millions, or 48,000 millions inclnding personal property, which he 
considered worth 10,000 million francs only. Signor Bodio, Director- 
General of the Statistics of the Kingdom, reproduces in his memoir, 
“Di aleuni indici misuratori del movimento economico in Italia,” 
Signor Pantaleoni’s calculations, with some interesting notes, and 
on the whole appears to confirm them. 

Greece.—M. Skiadan, head of the bureau of Statistics at the 
Greek Ministry of Finance, estimates the whole income of the 
Greeks at 670 million francs, while the private fortunes would 
amount altogether to 5,000 or 6,000 millions, classified as follows :— 





Min. frs. 

House property  <..sciscstessconsctensseces eee ne 2 09.2 
Da Tid s > ecsesiscsessaccpecioes eseeese sheen te, eee ae 2,090 
Oreste G2 5r..2....ssocdsceetasstngr essen yest aii 252 
Government stock tase aan ne eee 130 
Capitals of banks and societies Le up) . 126 
Miscellaneousi....s..c.ccsists nels dsc Rae 50 
Total cs. .cestesssocvecerargar-ostu eee 5,320 
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But the forced currency, and the depreciation of the paper 
money, would here sanction a considerable reduction. 

United States of America.*—Under the name of census, the 
United States organise every tenth year a general inventory or 
universal inquiry, where all the different elements of the national 
economy find their place. The wealth of the population is there 
considered in two different forms. On the one hand there is the 
assessed valuation, made with the object of providing a basis for 
the levy of the tax on capital, and notoriously underrated, especially 
as regards personal property. On the other hand, there is what 
they call the true valuation, which is purely statistical, and which 
at all events tends to be a faithful exponent of the truth. The 
following are the conditions successively ascertained, including the 
summary results, just published by the Superintendent of the 
Census of 1890 :— 





Actual Wealth. 











Years. Assessed Valuation. 
Absolute Value. Value per Head. 
$ $ $ 

1850........ — 7,135,780,228 302 

£60. soeces 12,084,560,005 16,159,616,068 514 

CMe 14,178,986,732 30,068,518,507 780 

CSO seek 16,902,993,543 43 ,64.2,000,000 870 

OOS ees 24,249,589,804 62,610,000,000 1,000 








The $62,600,000,000 in 1890 appear to have been obtained by 
supposing that the ratio between the true and the assessed valuation 
(39 per cent.) remained the same in 1890 asin 1880. This ratio 
was 47 per cent. in 1870, and 75 per cent. in 1860. The total 
increase between 1880 and 1890 comes out at 18,968,000,000 
dollars, t.e., nearly 45 per cent. During the same interval we find 
that, for 75 towns alone, the capitals embarked in industry have 
increased by 1,523,000,000 dollars, that the value of the products 
has increased by 10,120 million dollars, and that of the salaries by 
3,390 millions. The fluctuations in the taxable wealth are very 
different in different States. Since 1880, there has been a decline 
in South Carolina, Maryland, Illinois, and especially in Nevada 
(due to exhaustion of the silver mines). The State of New York 
(richest of all) gains 42 per cent. (2,640 million dollars in 1880, 
3,760 millions in 1890); Pennsylvania, which comes next, gains 
54 per cent. (1,680 million dollars in 1880, 2,600 millions in 1890) , 
Massachusetts gains 36 per cent. (1,580 and 2,160 millions), Ohio, 

33 Vide also G. K. Holmes: “Investigations of Mortgages and Farm and 


“ Home Proprietorship in tle United States.” “ Journal of the Royal Statistical 
“ Society,” September, 1893, pp. 477—79. [Ep. S. J.] 
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16 per cent. (1,520 and 1,780 millions). A few of the States only 
recently opened up show most extraordinary gains, North Dakota 
792 per cent., and South Dakota 1,041 per cent., for instance. 

The distribution of wealth is even more unequal in the United 
States than in Europe. <A tract distributed by the democratic 
party in the course of the last electoral campaign (but which I 
quote, only of course, as resting entirely upon the authority of the 
authors), accuses the protectionist government of having concen- 
trated one-half of the wealth of the Great Republic in the hands of 
17,000 individuals, and handed over to 250 capitalists one-twelfth 
of the total assets of 63 millions of citizens.” ies 

Mexico.—Official statistics, which serve as the basis of taxa- 
tion, and in which the figures appear to be about one-third below 
the real value, estimate the landed property in Mexico at 506°6 
million piastres (2,500 million francs). Jn this total, the town 
property is estimated at 263°4 million piastres, and the rural at 
243°2 million. 

36 See note on p. 625. 
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The Reaction im Favour of the CrasstcaL PoniticaL Economy. 
Avpress to the Economic Scrence and SratisticaL Szcrion of 
the British Association, held at NorrincHam, 1893, by 
Prorussor J. 8S. Nicnosson, President of the Section. 


Ir may naturally be expected in the address which, as president: 
of this section, I have the honour to deliver, that some attempt 
should be made at originality, or at any rate at novelty. Accord- 
ingly, I hope that I shall fall in with the traditions of my office 
by defending a series of paradoxes and by running counter to a 
variety of popular opinions. I will only premise that however 
paradoxical I may appear, and however much | may seem to 
strain at singularity, I shall speak always to the best of my 
ability with the utmost good faith, and I shall endeavour to give 
only the results of my most deliberate convictions.’ 

The central paradox which I propose to defend—the root of 
the whole series—is that the so-called orthodox or classical political | 
economy, so far from being dead, is in full vigour, and that there 
is every sign of a marked reaction in favour of its principles and 
methods. The singularity of my position may be indicated by a 
word and a phrase. The word is Saturn; the phrase, “we are all 
“ Socialists now.”’ I shall try to show that the traditional English 
political economy has neither been banished to Saturn nor stifled 
by socialism, and that in fact it is stronger than ever. This 
renewed vigour is no doubt largely due to the attacks made upon 
it on all sides in increasing force for the last twenty years. The 
dogmatic slumber induced by popular approval has been rudely 
shattered, and although some of the more timid followers of the 
orthodox camp thought they had been killed when they were 
only frightened and awakened, the central positions are more 
secure than before. 

Consider, in the first place, the question of scientific method 
and the closely allied question of the relation of political economy | 
to allied sciences. The method practically adopted by Adam Smith 
and Ricardo, and reduced to scientific form by Mill and Cairnes, and 
quite recently and still more effectively by Dr. Keynes, must still be 
regarded as fundamental. It has survived and been strengthened 


1 This address may be regarded as in the nature of a preface to my “ Prin- 
“ciples of Political Economy”? (vol. i. London: A. and C. Black, 1893), and I 
would beg to refer to that work for further elaboration of the arguments, 
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by two distinct attacks. In the first place the extreme advocates 
of the historical method attempted to reduce political economy to 
a branch of history and statistics. They were concerned to pile 
up facts and add up figures, and they seemed to think that no 
euiding principles were necessary. But compilations of this kind 
are, properly speaking, not even history, still less are they political 
economy. History does not consist simply in collecting facts; the 
facts must be grouped, arranged, and connected in an orderly 
manner. A room full of old newspapers is not history, though it 
may contain much material for listory. There was really nothing 
new in this extreme form of the historical method. It was a 
reversion to a primitive type. The plan had been adopted by 
chroniclers time out of mind; they embedded facts, signs, wonders, 
and traditions, as the mud of a river embeds what happens to fall 
in it. The facts are the fossils of the historian, and he has to 
muke a very few go a'long way. In economic literature we have 
an example of this method in the “Annals of Commerce” of 
Anderson and Maepherson. The simple device is to collect all 
the facts and opinions about commerce all the world over, and 
arrange them under the year in which they happened. The basis 
of classification 1s time pure and simple, and at the best we have 
an imperfect collection of materials which must be sifted and 
weighed to be of any service.” 


Now compare this method of simple accumulation—this attempt 
to write a biography of Father Time as a man of business—with 
the historical method adopted by Adam Smith; at least two-thirds 
of the “ Wealth of Nations” is history, and it is history of the 
first rank, and it is so because it is history that is introduced for 
the illustration, confirmation, or qualification, as the ease may 
be, of principles. It does not follow because the principles are 
fundamental that the facts are warped and distorted; it simply 
means that the facts are made intelligible. Take, for example, his 
account of the economic aspects of the feudal system. He brushes 


2 On the subject of Method generally, see Cossa’s “Introduction to the 
** Study of Political Economy” (new edition, translated by L. Dyer: Macmillan, 
1893). For illustration of the extreme historical method, see specially p. 410 e¢ 
seg. “One serious reproach cannot but be made against Schmoller, and that is 
“‘ based upon his denial of any possible use for the deductive method in economics 
“as a science. He bids us patiently wait until we have eompleted the accumulation 
‘‘ of historico-statistical materials dealing with the economic conditions of all times 
* and places; but not all of us can wait so long.” Op. cét.,p. 414. It is true that 
sone writers, e.g., Roscher and Knies, and even Brentano, have laid much more 
emphasis in theory than in practice on the historical method, but the central fact 
remains that the traditional English method was attacked in the way described. 
Jn this country the late Professors Cliffe Leslie and Thorold Rogers may be cited. 
The “* Economie Interpretation of History” by the latter, is full of bitter page 
ou the so-called “speculative” political economy. 
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away the technicalities and looks into the inner life as easily 
as William the Conqueror at the Council of Salisbury. Or, 
to take a modern instance, he is like a naturalist who puts aside 
the parts of the creature he does not want in order that he may 
see what he does want more clearly, This is a very different 
matter from suppressing truth and warping facts to suit precon- 
ceived opinions. It is needless to say that Adam Smith made 
some mistakes, ¢.g., in the treatment of the mercantilists; it ought 
to be equally needless to say that he made some remarkable dis- 
coveries of the processes of economic development. Adam Smith 
also made large use of the comparative method; he literally ranged 
from China to Peru in his survey of mankind. What is the under- 
lying assumption in this procedure? It is simply that in economic 
affairs, in matters of buying and selling in the widest sense of the 
terms, in satisfying wants by labour, in the accumulation of 
wealth, there are certain characteristics of human nature that 
may be regarded as fundamental. These are no doubt subject to 
modifications by other influences, but modification is not total 
suppression or eradication. How long would it take the Ethiopian 
to change his skin under a different climate? And is it not 
proverbial that human nature is more than skin deep? I think 
the Ethiopian might become very pale in complexion long before 
he would learn to prefer low wages to high wages, and much 
labour to little labour. Hconomists may learn something from the 
poets. Why do the creations of the greatest poets live and move ? 
Why do we assent at once to their reality? Simply because they 
are like ourselves, and we feel with Goethe that we ourselves 
could commit the same crimes in debasement, and achieve the 
same glory in exaltation, of spirit. The gods and goddesses, 
the sylphs and fairies, are only shadows. Can any man read 
Shakespeare or Homer—to say nothing of undoubted historical 
records—and deny that a large part of human nature, especially 
that part with which economists have to deal, is subject to but 
little variation? Knowledge grows and is handed on from age to 
age, and the power of man over nature steadily increases, but the 
feelings are renewed with every generation. The children of the 
nineteenth century may be precocious and priggish, but they are 
not nineteen centuries old. Let me remind you, though I am 
anticipating my argument, that the latest and most advanced 
scientific economics—that which the Austrian economists have 
evolved out of the conception of utility—in reality lays more 
stress than Adam Smith did on the universality of the feelings 
of mankind. The only difference is that he knew that he was 
speaking plain prose, and they sometimes think they are only 
speaking subjective philosophy. In consequence, Adam Smith’s 
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men and women are more real and less uniform than the offspring 
of the new analysis. But the point of importance is the recogni- 
tion of certain characteristics of human nature as fundamental ; 
there is no other justification for the use of the comparative and 
historical methods in the broad manner of Adam Smith. 

There are, however, still evidences in recent writers of the 
influence of that narrow view of history which tries to avoid 
principles, in order to make an impressionist record of facts. 
Impressionism may be good art, but it is bad science. Too much 
stress, for example, is laid on the mere enumeration of statutes 
and preambles, and too little attention is given to the far more 
difficult question, How far was the law operative, and how far was 
the preamble a just description? But signs are not wanting that 
the broader method of Adam Smith is gaining ground, The work 
of Mr. Seebohm on the “English Village Community” is a 
splendid example, worthy to be placed on a level with the best 
chapters of the ‘“‘ Wealth of Nations;” and Dr. Cunningham 
throughout his excellent history has informed facts with principles. 

But it is time to observe that the traditional method of English 
political economy was more recently attacked, or rather warped, 
in another direction. The hypothetical or deductive side was 
pushed to an extreme by the adoption of mathematical devices. I 
have nothing to say against the use of mathematics, provided 
always that the essential character of mathematics is borne in 
mind. Mathematics is a formal science that must get its materials 
from other sciences. It is essentially as formal as formal logis, 
The mathematician is an architect who must be provided with 
stones and wood and labour by the contractor. It is one thing to 
draw a plan, another to erect a building. In economics there are 
certain relations which are most easily expressed in mathematical 
form. One of my greatest obligations to Professor Marshall is 
that when I began the study of political economy at Cambridge 
some twenty years ago, he advised me to read Cournot. And 
before going further I should like to say that I think one of the 
greatest signs of power in Professor Marshall’s ‘‘ Principles” is 
that he has transferred his mathematical researches and illustra- 
tions to appendices and footnotes, and in his preface also he has 
admirably stated the limits and functions of mathematics in econo- 
mic reasoning. I also gladly avail myself of this opportunity of 
expressing my concurrence with the views of Professor Edgeworth 
in his excellent address on this topic as president of this Section 
in 1889. But less able mathematicians have had less restraint and 
less insight; they have mistaken form for substance, and. the 
expansion of a series of hypotheses for the linking together of a 
series of facts. This appears to me to be especially true of the 


Y 
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_ mathematical theory of utility. I venture to think that a large 


part of it will have to be abandoned. It savours too much of the 
domestic hearth and the desert island. I announced my intention 
at the beginning of running counter to some popular opinions. I 
ask for your patience and forbearance when I say that in my 
opinion the value of the work of Jevons as regards the main body 
of economic doctrine has been much exaggerated. I am ready to 
admit that much of his work in finance and currency and in many 
special problems is excellent. But he was, I think, too deficient in 
philosophical grasp and intellectual sympathy to give the proper 
place to a new conception; witness his treatment of Mill and 
Ricardo. Again, Jevons was not a mathematician of the first rank: 
he struggles with the differential calculus as a good man struggles 
with adversity. The older economists maintained that price was 
the measure, not of utility, but of value, and value could not be 
reduced simply to utility. Things they said might have a high 
value in use and but little value in exchange. Jevons, by making 
the distinction between final and total utility, thought that he had 
discovered a method by which utility might be measured by price. 
No doubt, if we make adequate hypotheses, qualifications, and 
explanations, this may be done; and, in the same way, if we 
introduce enough cycles and epicycles we may explain or describe 
the motions of the stars. But price is essentially the expression of 
objective and not of subjective relations—that is the older view in 
modern phraseology: the attempt to make a kind of pre-established 
harmony between the two leads to unreality. Price depends upon 
demand and supply, and the degree of utility is one element 
affecting demand. In my view the distinction between final and 
total utility is of qualitative importance; it is of service in 
explaining the real advantage of exchange; although the essential 
character of this advantage has been explained by Adam Smith 
and his successors. The precision of the new phraseology, es- 
pecially when translated into curves, gives definiteness and sharp- 
ness to the conceptions. The subject is too intricate for more 
detailed consideration in this place. I will only add that in my 
view Professor Marshall’s criticism of Jevons may be carried much 
further, with a still further rehabilitation of Ricardo.’ 

There is another direction in which I think the mathematical 
economists have wandered far from reality. I allude to the stress 
laid upon what are called marginal increments. There is a 
tendency to magnify the effects of the last portion of supply or the 
last expression of demand. I will only say that this doctrine is 

’ For detailed criticism of the measurement of utility by price and of 


Consumers’ Rent, see my “ Principles of Political Economy” (Book I, chap. iii, 
and Appendix). 7 
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very apt to run into the fallacy which may be popularly described 
as the tail of the dog fallacy—the idea being that the tail wags the 
dog and the tip of the tail wags the tail.* 

To resume in a sentence: the method of the so-called orthodox 
English economists has only been modified and supplemented, not 
revolutionised and supplanted, by the historical and mathematical 
methods of recent writers, and this, in my opinion, is being 
recognised more and more. 

I pass on to consider a closely allied question—the question, 
namely, of the limitation of the boundaries of the subject-matter 
of political economy. In my view one of the greatest merits of 
the orthodox economists was the careful distinction they drew 
between economic and other social sciences. They refused to 
merge it in the misty regions of general sociology, and they 
excluded from its borders the rocks and quicksands as well as the 
green pastures of ethics and religions. This specialisation, they 
argued, was necessary if any real advance was to be made beyond 
the expression of platitudes and sentiments. They allowed that in 
practical social problems there were in general other considerations 
besides the purely economic; but these they left to the jurist, the 
moralist, or the politician. For a time, however, especially under 
German influences, attempts were made to break down these 
boundaries, and the economist was elevated to the position of 
universal philanthropist and general provider of panaceas. Mill 
himself was partly to blame for the excursions which he made 
into the applications of social philosophy to practice. It is to these 
excursions we are indebted for the fantastical notion of the un- 
earned increment, and the curious idea that it is the duty of people 
to leave the bulk of their money to the State, or rather the duty of 
the State to take it. Fortunately, however, for the progress of 
economics, this ideal of breadth without depth has not become 
dominant, and any force it had is already spent. The advances 
made in other social or less vaguely human sciences have been so 
great that the economist is obliged to exclude them from his 
domain. 

Still to some extent the view prevails, especially in Germany, 
that it is the business of the economist to discover the general 
conditions of social well-being, and to show how they may be 
realised. If such an attempt were seriously made it could only 
end in the projection of the personality of the writer into an ideal, 
and one ideal would succeed another like a set of dissolving views. 
Suppose, for example, that I personally were to attempt to set up 


* I do not mean to imply that “ marginal increments”? are of no value in 
economics. The criticism is directed against exaggerated stress, not against 
legitimate use. 
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an ideal, and, not having imagination enough to create a new one, 
I were to turn to ancient Greece. There is something very 
fascinating about the life of the typical Athenian in the best days 
of Athens. Physical beauty and vigour were considered as 
essential as keenness of intellect, appreciation of the fine arts, and 
skill in oratory; and this intense self-realisation was tempered by 
ardent patriotism and a strong sense of the duties of citizenship. 
The principal blot, from the modern point of view, was the institu- 
tion of slavery and the relegation of most industrial functions to 
slaves. I might as an economist, if this breadth of view were 
justified, take it on myself to show how modern life might be 
Hellenised, and by leaving out slavery and introducing a little 
Christian charity a very pleasing ideal might be made, and then J 
might go on to show what steps Government should take to realise 
this ideal. 

In the meantime, however, my friend Dr. Cunningham might 
take as his type one of the equally fascinating religious commu- 
nities of the Middle Ages, and by leaving out some of the 
superstitions and inserting a few Hegelian contradictions, he might 
construct an equally attractive ideal, and proceed to direct the 
statesman how it might be carried into practice. But when all 
the other economists had worked out similar projects—Professor 
Sidgwick, for example, on the lines of Bentham, and Professor 
Edgeworth with his love of measurements on the lines of Pytha- 
goras—the difficulty would arise, Who was to be the ultimate 
arbiter? And to this question no one would accept the answer 
of the rest. 

Perhaps it may seem that my illustration goes beyond the 
argument; let me, then, state the position in general terms. 
According to the traditional English view it is not the business 
of the economist to decide all the disputes that may arise even 
regarding fundamental questions in ethics, religion, fine art, 
education, public law, administration—to decide, in a word, the 
first duty of man and the last duty of governments. His sphere 
is much more limited, and the limits have been indicated with 
tolerable precision by the classical English economists. Hven in 
England, however, there has been a tendency in recent years to 
remove the old land marks, and I do not mean simply on the part 
of socialists, but by those who in the main profess to accept the 
English traditions. 

Just as the German idealists think it is the business of the 
economist to discover the way to the perfectibility of the species, 
the English realists impose upon him the duty of finding the 
road to the greatest happiness of the greatest number. In 
technical language political economy is the economy of utility. 
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No doubt, at first sight, this aim seems to be both definite and 
practical, From the old inquiry, “How nations are made 
“‘ wealthy,” to the new inquiry, “ How nations are made happy,” 
it seems a natural and easy transition. or the essence of wealth 
is to possess utility, to satisfy desires, to create happiness. It is 
obvious also that the happiness of a people depends largely on its 
economic conditions in the narrowest sense of the term; it depends, 
that is to say, on the amount and distribution of its material 
wealth. Accordingly it seems plausible to maintain that the 
economist ought to discover by his calculus of utility those 
principles of production and distribution that will lead to most 
happiness. 

Plausible and natural, however, as this transition from wealth 
to happiness may seem, 1t may readily lead to the abandonment of 
the central position of the classical economists. ‘The steps are 
worth tracing. The first deduction made from the general 
principle of utility is that it obeys a law of diminishing return. 
Every additional portion consumed or acquired of any commodity 
gives a decreasing satisfaction, and passing through the point of 
satiety we reach the negative utility of being a nuisance. Illus- 
trated by the usual curve, this law assumes the character of a 
mathematical axiom. 

The next step is to show that the rich man derives very little 
utility (ov happiness) from his superfluity, whilst if his abundance 
were divided amongst the poor a great amount of happiness would 
be created. It seems to follow at once that, assuming an average 
capacity for happiness, the more equal the distribution of wealth 
the greater will be the happiness of the people. Never did any 
theory of equality assume such a simple and scientific form; it is 
like the advent of primitive Christianity in the guise of a new 
philosophy. 

The practical question remains, “How is this ideal to be 
‘carried out?” Obviously it is too much to expect that the 
principle of natural liberty and the policy of latsser-faire may be 
left to work out this latter day salvation. Competition may be 
well enough for the strong, but is the destruction of the poor and 
weak. Accordingly it seems easy to prove, or at least to presume, 
that great powers must be given to the State. It only remains to 
bring in the principle which Mill flattered himself was his chief 
contribution to economic theory, viz., that the distribution of 
wealth depends entircly on the opinions of mankind, that these 
opinions are indefinitely pliable, and that, therefore, no schemes of 
distribution can be called impracticable, and we arrive at the con- 
clusion of the whole matter. And practically that conclusion is 
nothing less than State Socialism. 
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It needs no demonstration, however, that nothing could be 
_ more opposed to the traditional English political economy. What, 
then, becomes of my contention that it remains unshaken, and 
that there are signs of a strong reaction in its favour? The truth 
is that this conclusion has again brought into prominence other 
portions of the old doctrine that had been allowed to fall into the 
background. We are confronted with the limited power of the 
State and the infinite variety of individual enterprise. To the 
older economists the difference seemed so great that they considered 
the presumption against State interference to be established. The 
rule, it is true, was never absolute and unqualified. Adam Smith 
himself indicated some of the most important of these exceptions, 
and the list has been extended by his successors. But these 
exceptions were all based upon reasoned principles, such as the 
incapacity of the persons concerned, e.g., children to make fair 
contracts, the lack of individual interest in public works, e.g., the 
maintenance of roads, and the importance of the highest security, 
as in the regulation of the issues of bank notes. And in spite 
of all these exceptions — strengthened and purified by these 
exceptions —the presumption remained undisturbed. Recently, 
however, some writers, under the influence of the ideal of 
maximum happiness and impressed by the power of the State, 
have sought to extend its interference far beyond these admitted 
principles. But I venture to say, so far as this movement had 
any theoretical support, the reaction has already begun. 

The fundamental importance of freedom of contract has be- 
come more apparent than ever through the application of the 
comparative and historical methods to jurisprudence; the pro- 
position that the progress of society has been from status to 
contract has almost acquired the force of an axiom. The analysis, 
too, of modern industrial systems in which division of labour has 
become more and more intricate and interdependent, has shown 
the hopelessness of the attempt to transfer the management and 
control to the State. Changes in the methods of production, in 
the diffusion of knowledge, and in the transport of material com- 
modities, have been so rapid and so great that no executive 
Government could have overtaken them. In the most advanced 
communities, even that legislation which is necessary for the new 
conditions lags behind; even those elementary forms which simply 
aim at giving an interpretation to contracts in doubtful cases, 
or which are necessary for the adjustment of responsibility (as in 
bankruptcy and partnership), are behind the times. The growth 
of joint stock enterprise has outstripped the development of the 
law of companies, and there is a crop of new frauds without 
corresponding penalties. 
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Turning to the executive and administrative functions of 
Government, the analysis of existing conditions shows that we 
have not yet overtaken those exceptions admitted by the strongest 
supporters of laisser-faire. The British Government has, it is 
true, wasted its energies in devising temporary expedients of 
various kinds, but it has not yet accomplished the programme of 
Adam Smith. Not only are there privileges and restrictions that 
ought to have been abolished long ago, but on the positive side the 
programme is not complete. We have just begun universal 
education on the lines laid down by Adam Smith, but his scheme 
for Imperial federation is not yet within the range of practical 
politics. We have effected great financial reforms, but we still 
fall far short of the full development of his principles. Hven in 
matters of currency and banking—ain relation to which the function 
cf the State has always been recognised—we are lamentably in 
need of reform. 

But if the State cannot overtake those duties which are so 
necessary and persistent that they were forced on the attention 
of the strongest supporters of lavsser-faire, how can we possibly 
justify the assumption of new functions which rest upon no better 
principle than the vague idea that the State ought to do some- 
thing ? 

This leads me to observe that not only theoretically but practi- 
cally signs’ of a reaction in favour of the old position are rapidly 
increasing. The experiments already made at playing the réle of 
omnipotence and omniscience, against which Governments were so 
emphatically warned by Adam Smith, have begun to bring forth 
fruit after their kind—thorns that were carefully nursed by the 
legislature, instead of producing grapes, have produced more 
thorns and worse thorns. 

A principle of the widest application in ethics and politics as 
well as in economics, which may be described as the principle of 
formal justice, has begun to operate in a remarkable manner. <A 
Government which lends its powers and assistance to one set of 
people must be prepared to act in a similar manner in all similar 
cases. If once this principle is abandoned, governmental action 
becomes either a matter of chance or depends upon clamour 


5 This is the statement that has evoked most criticism. Many of my critics 
have said that if there is a reaction it is only in theory and not in practice. But 
in the first place I say only signs of a reaction. Had the reaction been in full 
flood I should have chosen some more novel topic, and secondly, I insist that the 
signs are there. In the United States, for example, there is the reaetion against 
the McKinley tariff, pensions and inflation; in Great Britain proposals for land 
nationalisation, old age pensions, compulsory and universal eight hours’ day, have 
not taken practical shape; judicial rents in Ireland and Scotland are already in 
arrear, and generally the experiment at double ownership in land isa failure. 
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and jobbery. It is wonderful how quickly the human mind 
discovers analogies in grievances, and how soon one cry leads to 
another. Microbes are not more rapid and relentless in their 
multiplication. A plain man may have his doubts about the 
similarity of triangles and consent to arbitration on the question, 
_but he has no doubt that for the purpose of governmental grants 
and aids his needs are similar to his neighbour’s. And the plain 
man is right. How can we justify the use of State credit for the 
purchase of lands in Ireland and fishing boats in Scotiand, if we 
are not prepared to give similar aid to the poor of England who 
are similarly situated? If we grant judicial rents in the country 
why not in the towns, and if we fix by law one set of prices why 
not all prices ? 

We must not be content with looking at the immediate effects 
of legislation; we must consider also the secondary and more 
remote consequences. If a legislator thinks that there are none 
of importance, let him read a chapter of Adam Smith—in the 
original and not in the stale pemmican of popular dogmatism. 
And if he still thinks that every law must be considered in isola- 
tion on its own merits, that it is a temporary remedy for a passing 
emergency, then let him. resign his seat in Parliament; he has 
mistaken his vocation; in the name of common sense and the 
happiness of the greatest number let him cease to be a legislator 
and become a policeman. 

‘There is an old fable about the gradual entrance, little by little, 
of the camel into the tent of the Arab. The British Government— 
I speak irrespectively of parties, for with the frankness of my old 
masters in political economy I make bold to say both are equally 
to blame—the British Government is beginning to find that the 
camel is getting too far into the tent. The admission of a single 
ear is nothing to the admission of the hump, and the knees and the 
rest of the beast. Now the ear may be interpreted to mean the 
grant of a few thousand pounds to Scottish fishers, the hump is 
universal old-age pensions at a cost of some fifteen or twenty 
millions a year, and for the knees you may take the nationalisation 
of land at a cost of some two thousand millions, and for the whole 
beast you have the complete Socialist programme. The conclusion 
that when the beast was in the Arab was out needs no interpreta- 
tion. ; 

Let us leave fables for something the exact opposite, namely 
taxes. It was a favourite doctrine of the old economist that taxes 
are a burden and the visits of the taxgatherer are odious. This 
doctrine also is beginning to reassert itself. The State can do 
nothing without money, and it generally does things in the most 
expensive manner. Fortunately inthis country we have not yet 
VOL. LVI. PART IY. 2U 
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reached the limits of tolerable taxation, but at the present rate of 
growth of Imperial and local expenditure we are rapidly approach- 
ing those limits. Now, if there is one position that has been firmly 
established in theory and confirmed by the abundant experience of 
many nations, it is that excessive taxation is ruinous to a country. 
We have to consider not only the net proceeds but the indirect cost 
in all its forms, not only the mere cost of collection but the effects 
on industry and on the energies of the people. 

It may, of course, be replied that those who demand a large 
increase of expenditure for public purposes do not propose to tax 
the poor, but only to take the superfluities of the rich—to take, as 
it is sometimes said, twenty shillings in the pound from that part 
of every income which extends above 400/. a year. The certain 
effect of this kind of taxation would be that in a very short timé 
nobody would have more than 400/. a year, and the sources of 
taxation would dry up just as people had become used to and 
dependent on governmental assistance. 

The general argument may be summarised in the favourite 
phraseology of the day. The utility of every increment of govern- 
mental work rapidly diminishes, and the disutility of every incre- 
ment of taxation rapidly increases. Both propositions, I may add, 
were abundantly proved before the language I have just employed 
was invented, and the old language, if less scientific, conveyed a 
more emphatic condemnation. 

I will conclude by calling your attention to one more position 
of the classical economists, and one that is the foundation of their 
whole system so far as they deal with the principles of govern- 
mental action. They maintain that even if the State could do some- 
thing for individuals as cheaply and effectively as they could do it 
for themselves, it is in general better to trust to individual effort. 
The decisive consideration is the effect on the character and 
energies ofthe people. Self-reliance, independence, liberty—these 
were the old watchwords—not State reliance, dependence, and 
obedience. In the matter of pauperism, for example, they teach us 
to distinguish between the immediate effects of relief which may 
be beneficial and the effects of reliance on that relief which may 
be disastrous. They are bold enough to maintain that the condi- 
tions of life of the dependent pauper should not be made by aids 
and allowances better than that of the independent labourer. They 
insist on the great historical distinction between the sturdy rogues 
and vagabonds—who can work and will not—and the impotent 
poor, the poor in very deed, who cannot support themselves. They 
look upon the payment of poor rates as they look upon other forms ~ 
of taxation—namely, as the lesser of two evils; they do not try to 
persuade themselves and other people that it is a duty which is 
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essentially pleasant. And I confess that [ never yet met a man 
who had the audacity to assert that he enjoyed paying poor rates, 
but I have known many men who have given of their substance to 
a far greater extent with a cheerful spirit. It is the compulsion 
that sticks in the throat, and there is no more instructive chapter 
in economic history than that which describes the slow, painful 
processes by which Hnglishmen gradually adopted compulsory 
assessment for the relief of the poor. I shall be told that these old 
economic doctrines are cold and hard and opposed to the principles 
of Christian charity. The retort is easy: If Christian charity 
realised a tithe of its ideal, there would be no need for relief on the 
part of the State. If 1, too, may quote Scripture for my purpose I 
would say: Go to the aut, thou sluggard! It does not take ten ants 
to relieve another ant, and in this land of ours there are more than 
ten professed Christians to every pauper. 

Itis time, however, to bring this discourse to an end, and not to 
begin a sermon; which, moreover, according to my masters the old 
economists, is beyond our domain. Yet I shall be bold enough to 
end with these words of advice: To the student I would say: 
Political economy has a vast literature, and you will not find all 
the good concentrated in the last marginal increment; you must 
master the old before you can appreciate the new ; a portion of truth 
just rediscovered for the hundredth time by some amateur is not 
of such value as a body of doctrines that have been developed 
for more than a century by economists of repute. And to the 
legislator I would say: Vaster than the literature of political 
economy is the economic experience of nations; the lessons to be 
learned from the multitudinous experiments of the past can never 
become antiquated, for they have revealed certain broad features of 
human character that you can no more disregard than the vital 
functions of the human body. Just as Harvey did not invent but 
discovered the circulation of the blood, so Adam Smith did not 
invent but discovered the system of natural liberty. And nothing 
has been better established than the position that legislation which 
neglects to take account of the liberties of individuals is foredoomed 
to failure. If they cannot break through the law they will get 
behind the law. The first duty of the legislator is to take account 
of the natural forces with which he must contend, and the classical 
economists have made a survey and estimate of these forces which, 
based as it is on the facts of human nature and the experience of 
nations, it would be wilful folly to overlook. 
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I.—Proceedings of Section F of the British Assoctation. 


THe meeting of the British Association held from the 13th to 
the 20th September, 1893, at Nottingham, was scarcely so large as 
usual, perhaps partly owing to the counter-attractions of Chicago; 
and the attendances at the meetings of the Economic Science and 
Statistics Section were in consequence proportionately reduced. 
A large audience however assembled to hear the discussion on 
agricultural depression on the 15th, and the meeting on Monday 
(18th)—when agriculture was again to the fore—and Tuesday, 
when the currency was discussed, were also fairly good. 

_ The Officers of the Section were: President :—Prof. J. S. 
Nicholson, D.Se., F.S.S.; Vice-Presidents :—Prof. C. F. Bastable, 
M.A., F.S.S!;° Prof. W. Cunningham,, DAR StS aoe eee 
F. Y. Edgeworth, D.C.L., F.8.8.;, Hon. Sir C. W. Fremantle, 
K.C.B.; John B. Martin, M.A., Hon. Sec, 8.8.; BR. H. Inglis 
Palgrave, F.R.S., F.S.S.; Prof. H. Sidgwick, D. Litt., F.S.8.; Prof. 
J. HE. Symes, M.A.; Secretaries :—Prof. H. C. K. Gonner, M.A., 
F.S.S. (Recorder); H. de B. Gibbins, M.A.; J. A. H. Green; 
H. Higgs, LU.B., F.S.8.; and L. L. Price, M.A., F.S.S. 

Professor J. 8. Nicholson’s Opening Address, ‘‘The Reaction 
in favour of Classical Political Economy,” was delivered on 
Thursday, 14th September. It will be found printed in full on 
p. 627. A vote of thanks for this address was proposed by the 
Hon. Sir Charles Fremantle (President of the Section in 1892), 
seconded by Mr. Inglis Palgrave (President in 1883), and carried 
unanimously. 

; The Report of the Committee on the ‘‘ Teaching of Science in 
Klementary Schools” (Chairman: Dr. J. H. Gladstone) was 
presented, and taken as read. The principal features in this 
Report were first the rapid advance in the adoption of ‘elementary 
science’’ as a class subject in these schools; this subject, as well as 
geooraphy, gaining pupils at the expense of English, which since 
1890 is no longer obligatory. The principal subjects taken by the 
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pupils are algebra and domestic economy, also mechanics and 
animal physiology. The other most noticeable point is that adults 
‘of any age are now recognised as scholars in the “ evening con- 
tinuation schools.” 

The Committee on the “‘ Methods of Economic Training adopted 
in this and other countries” (Chairman: Professor W. Cunningham) 
presented only a temporary report. It was stated by the Secretary, 
Professor EH. C. K. Gonner, that a great deal of information had been 
collected in foreign countries, but that much of it had been delayed, 
and that it was therefore not yet ready for publication. Kconomics 
were not taught in England to the same extent as in many foreign 
countries. In the following week this Committee was re-appointed 
by the Council of the Association, and its grant increased from 
52. to 101. 

This preliminary business having been disposed of, the Rev. J, 
QO. Bevan read a paper advocating the necessity for ‘‘The Better 
Housing of the Wage-Harning Classes.” Mr. Stephen Bourne 
submitted the “Index numbers” of the value, price, and volume 
of the principal articles of export and import during the year 
1892. 

The business of Friday opened with Mr. H. H. Scott’s paper 
on * Agricultural Depression.”’ The author first reviewed the facts, 
and then discussed the causes, chief among which is foreign 
competition. Steam, he considers, which has benefited most 
industries, has almost ruined agriculture, owing to the impetus it 
has given to transportation. Mr. Scott also pointed to the danger 
that existed of those agriculturists who possessed any capital 
abandoning their occupation, and transferring their capital else- 
where—a course that would render the condition of agriculture 
still more serious. Considering the remedies, he advocated, in the 
first place, an import tax on foreign barley. The original malt 
tax, which was so arranged that only barley could be used for 
_ beer, on being repealed was replaced by a tax on beer, with the 
result that other articles from which beer could be made, were 
placed on an equality with barley. Failing this tax, he would like 
to see the old malt tax re-imposed. He considered also that the 
labelling of foreign meat, and the abolition of the remnants of the 
law of distress, would be of practical use. Other proposed’ allevia- 
tions, such as protection, fruit- farming, dairy-farming, small 
holdings, reduction of rents, &c., were either illusory or injurious 
to other interests. Professor Fream opened the discussion, and. 
remarked on the great difference in the price paid to the producer 
and that paid by the consumer; Mr. Arnold Lupton held that 
agriculture in this country was quite as profitable as any other 
industry; Mr. S. Bourne, Mr. Lloyd Baker, Mr. R. M. Barrington, 
and Mr. George Elliott (representing the Co-operative Union of 
Leicester) also spoke. Mr. Elliott remarked that the price paid 
for fat cattle in Leicester was very little below what it was some 
years since, but that the store cattle was much cheaper. 

The next paper was by Mr. Cannan on the “ Diminution of the 
Net Immigration from the rest of the Country into the Great 
Towns of Hngland and Wales.” The figures quoted are extremely 
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interesting,.and we cannot do better than quote in full the abstract 
furnished by Mr. Cannan at the meeting. | 

“In London, with the remainder of Middlesex and Surrey and 
the registration districts of Bromley, Dartford, Gravesend, Rom- 
ford, and West Ham, the difference between the actual increase 
of population and the excess of births over deaths was 271,648 in 
the decade 1851 to 1860, 271,155 from 1861 to 1870, 304,918 from 
1871 to 1880, and only 171,442 from 1881 to 1890. For fifteen 
other great urban districts, with a total population of 6 millions 
in 1891, the corresponding figures were 253,492, 215,342, 170,726, 
and 4,261, as shown by the following table :— 


““ Difference between the Increase of Population and the Hacess of 
Burths over Deaths. 























Districts. 1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1871-80. | 1881-90. | *H0™ 
Tuo John tiaeee ee ee ,648 | + 271,155 | + 304,918 | + 171,442 | 5,935,812 
ET VOr pool. tener Seber 68, 708 | + 56,907 |+ 49,017|— 15,057] 899,985 
Man chestér.25i 2 ase..nte : 32,073 |+ 31,754|+ 49,913 + 17,700) 892,494 
Oldivamis Bie hiss + 11,444)+ 2,027/+ 22,908/+ 12,297; 201,153 
Birmingham ................. + 40,242 |+ 22,220/+ 21,147|-— 7,935| 681,830 
Wolverhampton............... + 16,030 |— 43,493 |— 45,692|— 44,434] 540,265 
ne LV OULELIOS Vavtaes asters. + 7,890|+ 8,299|/— 12,261;— 9,454) 242,646 
Deeds oie esc ene: + 11,090}+ 20,734/+ 6,763/+ 15,489] 387,044 
Braalord 1.0455... ee — 11,723|)+ 32,774}+ 18,712|— 2,069] 341,881 
Sheffield .3,3..4...04iing + 26,101/+ 26,647/— 1,868;+ 2,170 342,582 
Nottingham  ......c.csece + 10,962/+ 1,947|+ 33,845}+ 2,445] 331,458 
Newcastle and Gateshead : 17,291 |}+ 15,439|/+ 6,612|+ 27,572! 328,066 
Sunderland. owas. csi see + 6,787/+ 4,816]/+ 5,115/— 5,443] 158,793 
La Ab Beate » peel oe by Reaper toy + 3,058/+ 13,310/+ 16,839/4+ 7,156) 213,689 
Bristol 2.2/2 AR AS... + 1,232/+ 17,505|+ 7,034/— 6,912} 326,217 
Portsea Island ................ + 12,312)/+ 4458 — 2,853|+ 10,736 159,278 

A) 2 Da oe + 525,140 | AP eaPe + 475,644 | + 175,703 |11,933,193 





“The net immigration into the towns is affected by migration 
between the towns and other countries as well as by migration 
between the towns and the rest of England and Wales. The 
immigration from Ireland, Scotland, the colonies and foreign - 
countries must have been somewhat less from 1881 to 1890 than 
from 1871 to 1880, as the number of non-natives residing in 
England and Wales increased from 1,020,101 to 1,418,617 in the 
first period, and only from 1,118,617 to 1, 119,896. in the second. 
This decrease of immigration into the country at large cannot 
possibly account for the whole of the diminution of net immigra- 
tion into the towns. . That the remainder can be accounted for by 
an increase of emigration from the towns to the colonies and 
foreign countries is shown to be highly improbable by the fact 
that the difference between the population of the predominantly 
uroan counties and the number of persons in England and Wales 
who were born in those counties has not increased between 1881 
and 1891, though it increased considerably between 1871 and 1881. 
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The difference between the population of London with the rest 
of Middlesex and Surrey, and the natives of that area living in 
Kngland and Wales, was 933,374 in 1871, 1,061,194 in 1881, and 
1,056,401 in 1891. Between the population of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Yorkshire, and Durham, and the natives of those 
counties, the difference was 826,384 in 1871, 1,032,995 in 1881, 
and 1,031,982 in 1891. In the case of Staffordshire the population 
outnumbered the natives by 38,233 in 1871 and by 3,660 in 1881, 
while in 1891 the natives outnumbered the population by 32,100. 
It seems certain, therefore, that there has been a diminution of net 
immigration from the rest of the country into the great towns. 

‘““Whether this means a diminution of ‘the exodus from the 
country to the town’ depends chiefly on the meaning given to 
that somewhat indefinite phrase.”’ 

The Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson in his paper on “The Poor-Law 
and QOld-Age,” pleaded for a bare subsistence, at least, for the 
aged poor. He adduced figures to show that 1 in about 18 of the 
population were in receipt of poor relief at some period of life, 
while of those above 65, this proportion rose to I in 3 or 4. Though 
the wages of the working classes had risen, yet, he contended, the 
condition of the aged poor had by no means improved. He was in 
favour of out-door relief, and cited with approval the action of the 
guardians at Grantham, where a weekly allowance of 5s. 6d. per 
week was made to men above 75 years of age, 5s. to women above 
70, and gs. to an old married couple living together, the same 
allowances being granted to those who, although below that age, 
were disabled. The extras were almost entirely done away with, 
and the result had been most beneficial. 

The next paper was by Professor Edgeworth on the ‘ Statis-— 

tical Correlation between Social Phenomena.” This will be 
found printed in full on p. 670. Mr. C. Gairdner read a 
paper on the “ Lessons of the Australian Banking Collapse,” and 
Dr. W. Cunningham brought the day’s proceedings to a close 
with “ Bishop Hugh Latimer as an Economist,” in which he drew 
atention to the work of the late Miss Lamond in proving that 
the Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of England was 
really written by that Bishop in 1549, and was the original of the 
Hxamination of Common Complaints by “ W.S.” in 1581. 
_ No meeting was held in this Section on Saturday. On Monday, 
the first paper by Mr. J. B. Firth, on “Lace and Fashion,” drew a 
large audience of ladies. Nottingham is still the principal centre 
of the lace trade, and to this town the author’s remarks were 
chiefly confined. Lace is in fashion, on an average, once in ten 
years or so, and for three seasons at a time—one in which the 
trade is increasing, a second in which the fashion is paramount, 
and a third in which it gradually dies away. In consequence, 
wages in this trade are very high during three years out of the ten, 
but many employés are thrown out of work afterwards, and those 
that are kept on can earn but very poor wages during the remaining 
seven years. . 

A second paper on the agricultural depression, by Mr. W. J. 
Allsebrook, gave rise to a gvod discussion. After comparing the 
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‘general state of agriculture in 1672 and 1892, and pointing out 
the better condition of labourers, in comparison with agriculturists 
(owing especially to the fall in prices in food, which of course told 
against the farmer), Mr. Allsebrook proceeded to consider the means 
by which their position might be improved. Amongst several 
other remedies recommended by the author were agricultural 
education, and the re-imposition of the malt tax. He by no means 
considered the case of the British farmer to be hopeless, if he were 
only treated fairly by his landlord. Principal Symes, in opening 
the discussion, approved of the idea of encouraging education. 
Mr. Moore. considering especially the eastern counties, said that the 
landlord was now getting no interest on his money, and recom- 
mended that hand labour sbould be employed as far as possible 
instead of horses. Mr. Stokes suggested that the declaration of 
the materials employed in brewing beer should be compulsory, 
‘and that additional duty should be paid on materials other than 
malt. Mr. Macknight held that legislation favoured the landlord. 
Mr. Stephen Bourne doubted the wisdom of returning to the malt 
tax. 

Miss Heather-Bigg dealt with ‘‘ Home Work; its Advantages 
and Disadvantages.” Working men objected very much to women 
earning wages, owing to the extra competition created. But women 
always have contributed more or less largely to the family earnings: 
the man’s work alone had never been sufficient to keep the family. 
Much less in the way of making things for family use was now 
required from the wife than formerly, and in the extra time thus 
obtained she was bound to earn something to keep the household 
going. In the course of the discussion Mr. Browne said that in 
Nottingham the factory stockinger was far better off than the 
home worker; Mr. A. W. Flux said that statistics he had pro- 
cured seemed to show that where there was a large employment of 
women, the men’s proportion of the income decreased, and that 
there was thus no increase in the family income. Mr. J. A. Green 
remarked that though home work brought down the prices, yet of 
late many homes would have been broken up without it. 

Professor J. A. Strahan’s paper on ‘The Newspaper Press,” 
‘reviewed the increase in the circulation of newspapers from 1695, 
when the first daily was started in England, and made several 
‘suggestions concerning the legislation on this head. His estimates 
of the annual circulation at different dates are as follows :— 


W 12— (Stamp tax on newspapers first imposed) .... about 2,000,000 
feral SERPS TROT SE ORES ou " 7,400,000 
Tf Caen ira + 11,300,000 
1 oan bry ote sates nap oublbconaieys Peon nag hep eee nT .» 16,000,000 
ELD a Sncihesctieesealgieh ites. AO ee 09 25,500,000 
Nae tear is es ee fee soo: ana phe page aan ogsitesteaieee . 29,500,000 
BT Ee setae Seal beet are Pree oct ee >» 37,700,000 
BOs lenge eee De RE eR vac Ne a ” 3.934.00,000 
,387—(stamp tax reduced from 34d. net to 1d.) .... i 54,000,000 
"Ail secs hogs ch han le eee ne > 60,000,000 
°54— (last year of the stamp tax) .......c.ccceccsseseeeene >. 122,000,000 _ 


084 29 London dailies—about 1,000,000,009 .. 


et least 2,000,000,000 
1.70 provincial dailies—at least 1,000 ae ; 
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besides 2,000 weeklies in the United Kingdom. The number of 
newspapers was 493 in 1840, 1,817 in 1882, and 2,200 in 1893. 
The census returns give the number of those connected with 
journalism: ‘“ Authors, editors, and writers,” as 1,528 in 1861, 
2,677 in 1871, and 3,434 in 1881, while the reporters have increased 
from 636 in 1861 to 2,677 in 1881.’ 

M. A. de Liégeard gave an account, in French, of the increase 
of foreigners resident in France, according to the figures of the 
last census. Mr. W. B. Grant’s paper on “Social and Economic 
Heredity’ was taken as read. 

On Tuesday, the concluding day for this Section, a discussion 
on the “‘ Currency Problem” was inaugurated by Professor H. S. 
Foxwell. He altogether avoided the question of bimetallism, and 
discussed only the theoretical questions as to the qualities which 
should be possessed by a standurd, and what should be considered 
as an unit of value. Stability was one of the essential qualities, 
but a vexed question was, by what is a standard metal’s stability 
to be measured? An unit of labour had been suggested, but it was 
impossible to define such an unit; and it was now generally held 
that the prices of wholesale commodities should be considered as 
stable. The cost of production was an equally fallacious standard, 
since this depended so much on the ability of the workman. What 
was required was that commodities should be obtained as cheaply 
as possible. There were two ways of obtaining this: prices 
might remain constant while the purchasing power of incomes 
rose, or the latter might remain steady while prices fell. In the 
first instance, 1.e., when wages increased, affairs were generally 
prosperous; but in the second case, trade was depressed, there was 
no improvement in the labourers’ condition apparent, and social 
discontent set in. 

Mr. W. EH. Dorrington (Secretary of the Bimetallic League) 
followed with a paper on “The Currency Question practically 
considered from a Commercial and Financial point of view.” He 
said that the monometallic policy had been the cause of the 
constant increase in the foreign customs-tariffs, but that its action 
had been rendered nugatory until 1873 by the bimetallism of 
France, and adduced statistics to show that the price of com- 
modities in silver using countries had only slightly changed during 
the past twenty years. He then compared the prices at which 
the English producer could sell his goods in China, with those at 
which the Indian and Japanese could sell them. He condemned 
the action of the Government of India in closing the mints to the 
free coinage of silver, and stated that England was the only 
obstacle to International Bimetallism. 

The discussion was begun by Mr. Robert Barclay, who main- 
tained that the fall in prices would go ou until silver was re- 
mouetised. Mr. EH. Cannan thought the fall in prices. was 
exaggerated by bimetallists. Mr. W. H. Grenfell said that what 
they (the bimetallists) wanted was to return to the state of things 
which existed before 1873; he did not think that the markets 


1 In 1891 the figures were 5,111 and 2,274 respectively. 
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would be flooded with silver; and he held that the present state of 
affairs with the value of gold rising was merely making a present 
to the creditor, who, when he was paid by the debtor, received a 
sum more valuable than he had lent. Dr. T. B. Sprague said that 
nations had agreed that commodities should exchange for a certain 
amount of gold, whereas bimetallists wanted to fix an artificial 
ratio between gold and silver, the result of which would be that 
there would soon be a premium on gold. Professor J. Mavor 
pointed out that there had been comparative steadiness under the 
double standard for a hundred years prior to 1874, which had not 
been maintained since. Mr. J. A. Jacoby considered that to depart 
from our present system-would probably soon land us in bank- 
ruptcy. Mr. L. Haslam thought the agriculturist in silver using 
countries was much better off than in gold using countries. Dr. 
Mandello (Buda-Pesth) proclaimed himself a mono-metallist. 
Professor H. Sidgwick and others also spoke. 

Although the sitting was continued throughout the usual 
luncheon hour, the question yet proved so interesting that the 
Chairman had to curtail the time allotted to each speaker and 
finally to apply the closure. After Professor Foxwell had replied, 
Mr. L. L. Price read a paper “‘On some Objections to Bimetallism 
viewed in connection with the Report of the Indian Currency 
Committee.” He dealt first with the charge of artificiality brought 
against bimetallism, and pointed out that many systems were far 
more complicated. The Indian Currency Committee, in stopping 
the free coinage of silver, only professed to check the evils 
occasioned by currency changes, and not tocure them. The Indian 
analogy also rendered inapplicable the plausible argument that 
governments should not tamper with the currency. It was not 
possible, he said, to deny the appreciation of gold and its conse- 
quent evils; and the action of the Indian Government was sure to 
cause a still greater appreciation. Their proposal illustrated some 
of the dilemmas to which the refusal of bimetallism had brought 
those who were anxious to relieve by other means the pressure of 
monetary difficulties. 

The last paper, by Mr. F. C. Harrison, was entitled ‘‘ India and 
the Currency.” Mr. Harrison defended the action of the Indian 
Government, both on practical and theoretical grounds, and 
advocated mono-metallism, with an extended use of silver. 

The discussion, which was confined to the Indian currency 
question, was carried on by Messrs. F. J. Faraday, F. P. Fellows, 
and R. Barclay; and Mr. Harrison replied. 

On the motion of Dr. T. B. Sprague, seconded by Mr. F. P. 
Fellows, a vote of thanks was passed to the President and Officers 
of the Section. 


II.— Hffect of the Fall in Value of Silver on Prices of Commodities 
an China. 


The following interesting article is taken from the Foreign Office Report 
No. 305, 1893, by Mr. G. Jamieson, Acting Consul-General, Shanghai. In 
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reprinting it, however, we think that attention should be called to the erroneous 
method adopted of totalling the different items in the tables of the Appendix. 
That these “totals” fluctuate, by no means proves that the whole course of prices 
‘has undergone the same fluctuations. The proper method would have been to 
consider the standard price of each article (say for instance in the years 1870-74) 
as 100, and by the rule of three, express the price in other years as a fraction of 
100 (it may be more or less than 100). These “index-numbers” can then be 
added together, and the total will give a fair approximation to the truth. The 
method has been well explained and used by Mr. A. Sauerbeck and Mr. S. Bourne 
in their numerous contributions to the Journal of the Society (see, for instance, the 
Journal for June, 1893, pp. 239 and 240). Fortunately for the author, these tables 
have scarcely been used in the course of the paper, and his argument is in no way 
invalidated. 


In the following pages I propose to review the general trade 
between China and foreign countries during the last twenty-three 
years with a view to showing— 

1. To what extent China has been an importer or exporter of 
the precious metals since 1870. 

2. What has been the effect of the fall in the value of silver 
on prices of — 

(a.) Articles of native origin commonly exported to foreign 
countries. 

(b.) Articles of native origin commonly produced for con- 
sumption in China itself. 

3. What has been the effect of the fall of silver in stimulating 
the volume of exports from China. 


Preliminary Observations. 


China would seem to be peculiarly well situated for observing 
phenomena connected with changes in the value of the precious 
metals. There is a fair stock of both gold and silver in the 
country. Neither is produced to any extent at the present day 
within the country itself, but there is perfect freedom of transport 
to and from foreign countries. There is no legislation in the 
country giving either metal a preference over the other as a 
medium of exchange. By common consent silver is so used, not, 
however, in the form of national coins bearing a certain standard. 
of value, but simply by weight, as one commodity might be 
exchanged for another. There is nothing to prevent guld being 
used in payment if the parties so desire, and if so used it would 
be taken by weight. The relative value of gold and silver 
changes day by day, and closely follows the exchange on the 
London market. 

The Government of China has not been a borrower in the 
foreign market to any appreciable extent. Small loans have been 
contracted from time to time, but at the present moment they are 
nearly all paid off. There has never, therefore, been any dis- 
turbance of values by the sudden augmentation of the stock of 
the precious metals in the country, and whatever minor effects the 
temporary borrowing may have had, have been counteracted by 
the subsequent repayment. 

Again, all the conditions regarding mode and cost of produc- 
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tion of commodities in the interior have remained unchanged. 
The same methods of agriculture, of manufacture, and of trans- 
port are still in vogue as were used not merely twenty years, but 
one hundred or several hundred years ago. There has been no 
cheapening of production, as in all western countries, by the 
introduction of machinery, the substitution of steam for manual 
labour, or by improved facilities of transport. With the exception 
of the steamboat service on the coast, the means of transport 
remain such as they have always been within the memory of man. 
The facilities provided for the interchange of commodities between 
the ports open to foreign trade through foreign steamers have 
doubtless cheapened ,the productions of one province to the con- 
sumers of another, but on the whole it does not appear that the 
cost of articles at the port of production has been affectec thereby. 

The foreign trade of China now amounts to a total of some 
52,000,000/. sterling, being the equivalent at the present rate of 
exchange of 235,000,000 Haikwan taels. This was composed for 
last year of imports 27,000,000/., and exports 25,000,000/. The 
trade is thus large enough to allow free play to the adjustment of 
values through competition with those of the rest of the world. 

If, for instance, any article of general demand—say wool, or 
silk, or cotton—were found to be cheaper in China than elsewhere, 
competition would at once set in, and buyers would bid against 
one another until the equilibrium was restored. This result will be 
the same whether the relative cheapness is caused by a difference 
in the exchange value of gold and silver or is due to other causes. 
Say that a sovereign will buy in London at any given time a 
pound of raw silk, and at the same time exchanges for 6 dol. in 
China, the price of a pound of raw silk in Shanghai will tend to 
conform to a standard of 6 dol., less duty and costs of transport. 
It then by a fall in rates of exchange the sovereign will produce 
7 dol. in China, the price of silk in London remaining constant, 
the price of silk in Shanghai is 1 dol. a pound below the London 
price. Competition at once sets in, and the price in Shanghai is 
quickly raised to 7 dol. Or suppose, again, that the price of a 
pound of silk in London falls to 17s., while the gold value of silver 
falls as before, so that the 17s. will produce in China approximately 
6 dol. The price of silk in China will not be affected, but the price 
of gold will. Gold, as a commodity, is then 15 per cent. cheaper 
in China than in London, and foreign buyers will bid against one 
another so long as any holders can be found willing to sell until 
equilibrium is restored. 

It is thus evident that changes in the relative value of gold 
and silver arising in Europe will, through the agency of inter- 
national commerce, immediately have their full effect in the 
altered purchasing power of the two metals all the world over, 
and in China no less than elsewhere; and inasmuch as, for the 
reasons before stated, the problems connected with cost of produc- 
tion which complicate questions of this nature in Kurope, and 
even in India, are here absent, it wou!'d seem that China is a very 
favourable field for observing the effect of the fall in silver on 
prices generally. 
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1.—Balance of Trade in the Foreign Commerce of China. 
Imports and Haports of Bullion. 


The first point I wish to examine is the effect of foreign trade 
on the stock of the precious metals in the country. 

Unfortunately, no statistics of the movements of bullion are 
available until a comparatively recent date. The only agency by 
which information of this kind could be collected and preserved 
is the Imperial Maritime Customs. Statistics of the values of 
imports and exports of merchandise have been published by this 
department since about the year 1863, and ever since 1870 the 
returns have been compiled with great care, and may now be 
accepted as being as accurate as the nature of the case will allow. 
Unfortunately, however, the import and export of bullion formed 
an exception. As bullion paid no duty, no permit was required for 
its being shipped or landed, and consequently no accurate check 
was possible on the quantities entering or leawing the country. 
To some extent these drawbacks are still in operation, but a 
greater desire on the part of the customs authorities to ensure 
accuracy, and a greater willingness on the part of merchants and 
bankers to co-operate, have combined to make the returns of 
buliion published for the last four or five years fairly trustworthy. 

The only means, therefore, by which a general notion can be 
got of the extent to which silver has been entering or leaving the 
country during the last twenty years is by a comparison of the 
values of the imports and exports. If these are accurately given 
they ought either to balance, or, if they do not, the difference must 
be made up by a corresponding import or export of either gold or 
silver. China having, as I said, practically paid off the only small 
loans she ever contracted, there is no national indebtedness on the 
one side or the other to complicate the account other than that 
arising from the summing up of the year’s transactions. 

I propose then to examine the returns published by the 
Chinese Imperial Customs, with a view of ascertaining on which 
side the balance of trade lies, and to what extent. These returns, 
however, require several corrections before they can be used for 
this purpose. If the annual values of the imports and exports as 
there given are added together, say for the past twenty years, it 
will appear as if the imports out-valued the exports by some 
2,000,000/. per annum, and that, therefore, there has been a 
constant outflow of the precious metals to that extent. This is 
by no means the true state of facts, and a few brief explanations 
are necessary to show what corrections and allowances must be 
made. 

In the first place the values given in these returns are the 
market values at the port of landing or shipment, as the case may 
be. A moment’s consideration will show that this is not the 
value at which the one sort of merchandise can be set off against 
the other, that is the imports against the exports. Take for 
instance a consignment of Manchester goods arriving from 
England for sale by a local agent which fetches on the market 
10,000 taels. The whole of this sum is not available for remit- 
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tance to the owner in England. The local agent, before he can 
put the goods on the market, has had to pay duty and landing 
charges, perhaps also storage and insurance, and he expects also 
a commission as seller. He makes up his account thus :— 

















Description. Amount, 
Taels. | 
Paid duty .. EH se we aie of 500 
Commission charges ay? as ae pe 400 
Balance to be remitted .. oa 5 ee 9,100 
Total os ond a ea ie 10,000 





If his principal has instructed him to invest the proceeds in 
native produce for shipment to London, instead of remitting, he 
will take care to purchase only such an amount as will leave him 
enough in hand to pay the export duty and his commission and 
charges. His account will then run thus :— 





Description. Amount. 
Taels 
Bonght, say 500 piculs tea at 15 taels .. re 7,500 
Paid duty at 2°50 taels .. as oes a 1 250 
Commission and charges .. os on ey 350 
Total be a e3 a oY 9,100 





- The transaction is thus closed from an international point of 
view ; there is no balance to be remitted on either side. But it is 
evident that it would be quite erroneous to represent, as the customs 
returns do, that the double transaction meant that imports to the 
value of 10,000 taels had come into the country and exports to the 
value of 7,500 taels had left. What really took place was an 
import of the value of 9,100 taels and an export of an identical 
value. 

It will be noticed that I have taken no note of freight outward. 
This, though usually paid and charged by the exporting agent, does 
not really enter into the transaction, because if paid by the shipper 
it has to be remitted by the agent of the vessel to the shipowner ; 
all ocean-going vessels being foreign owned, and so comes to the 
same thing as if not paid here at all. So I have not allowed 
anything for importer’s profit, but only selling commission, as that 
is in the long run what meets the local expenditure of the foreign 
merchants or agents. If they are themselves principals they will 
call whatever surplus remains over after the transaction is closed, 
profit, but in so far as this exceeds a commission it will eventually 
be remitted to the country of the foreign merchant. i 

The customs returns must therefore be corrected by deducting 
from the imports and adding to exports duty and charges in each 
case. ‘The customs authorities have recognised the necessity of 
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this correction, and have, since 1890, introduced into the returns 
for each port an amendment purporting to show the true values of 
imports and exports at the moment of landing and shipment 
respectively. With the general principle and the reasons given for 
the correction I entirely agree, but it seems to me that in making 
the correction an error of fact has been introduced which over- 
states the values very considerably in favour of China, and leaves 
the result still untrustworthy. I allude to the percentage which is 
added to exports and deducted from imports by way of commis- 
sion and charges. 

This is taken for imports at 7 per cent., and for exports at 
8 per cent. These figures, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
are far too large. The true way to look at the foreign trade of 
China, which is all done by foreign capital, is to regard it, so far as 
local charges go, as purely a commission business. What ought to 
be deducted from market value of imports under this heading is 
the sum of all local expenditure incurred in carrying on the 
business, 7.e., everything paid locally and spent in the country. So 
for exports you must add all expenditure accruing to China 
between the purchase in the market and the point of shipment. 
This is a matter of fact, which can only be determined by a 
reference to those that know,and collating all the information that 
I have been able to gather, I think that 4 per cent. all round is 
enough to cover everything. This of course is exclusive of duty, 
the amount of which is known, and on this basis I have made the 
calculations that follow. . 

The next point to be noticed is that, previous to 1887, the 
customs returns did not represent the whole of the foreign trade 
of China. The proximity of the colony of Hong Kong to the 
mainland of China enables a large trade to be carried on by 
native junks, which have for many years imported into the 
several towns along the southern coast quantities of foreign 
manufactures, and have conveyed into Hong Kong more or less 
of native produce destined for foreign consumption, neither of 
which came within the purview of the Foreign Maritime Customs. 

No statistics were obtainable at the native offices, and, Hong 
Kong being a free port, no information as to the values of junk 
cargoes was to be procured on that side. Consequently it was 
impossible to form any accurate sort of estimate as to the amount 
of this trade, or as to the proportions which the imports bore to | 
the exports. One thing, however, was known, and that was that 
almost all the Indian opium consumed in Southern China entered 
by these junks, and not through the foreign customs. This alone 
made it quite certain that a great deal more in value entered China 
by this means than came out. It was estimated that from 15,000 
to 18,000 chests of opium entered China in this way, which, at an 
average cost in Hong Kong of 350 taels per chest, made an 
indebtedness on the part of China, and increased the national bill 
against her by some 5,000,000 taels to 6,000,000 taels per annum. 

In 1887 the control of the junk trade between Hong Kong and 
the mainland was by international convention placed in the hands 
of the maritime customs, since which time we have had accurate 
accounts published of all merchandise passing between Hong Kong 
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and China in native craft. The first and most conspicuous result 
of this was that the import of Indian opium into Canton by 
steamer, which had for many years been merely nominal, suddenly 
sprang to over 6,000,000 taels in 1888, and has remained since 
at between 5,000,000 taels and 6,000,000 taels. I find that during 
the five years 1888 to 1892, the values of the junk cargoes, in- 
cluding such opium as they carry, approximately balance each 
other. ” Reasonin g¢ backwards, then, from what has been ascertained 
since the junk trade came under review, I conclude that the value 
of the foreign imports into China, by way of junk, exceeded the 
exports by about 5,000,000 taels. This, therefore, is the sum which 
must be added to the imports into China each year in making 
up the balance prior to 1887. 

A small amount of trade finds its way by junk to other for elon 
parts, but this can have no appreciable effect on the ceneral 
result, and it may be said that we have thus accounted for the. 
whole of the sea-borne trade of China. As to what takes place on 
the western or northern frontier, we have no information, and for 
the present that must be left out of account. 

There are several other items which ought to be noticed if 
a strictly accurate account is to be taken between China and 
foreign nations, but 1 content myself here by merely indicating 
them without attempting to strike a balance between those that 
make for and those that make against China. I do so, firstly, 
because I have no data that can be entirely relied upon; and 
secondly, because taking a rough estimate, the one set of items 
may be considered as on the whole a fair set-off against the other. 

To the debit of China are the following :— 

1. Rents and profits from foreign capital invested in China. 
The value of land alone within the toreign settlement of Shanghai 
is estimated at about 20,000,000 taels, and the buildings thereon 
may be taken as worth half as much. This gives a total of 
30,000,000 taels, of which perhaps half is owned by foreigners 
resident out of the country, mostly. of course, in England. Taking 
interest on this at 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., we have an annual 
sum to be remitted of about 1,000,000 taels on this head alone. 
The like profits from other ports, would, of course, swell this 
considerably. 

Karnings of foreign owned vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade, so far as divisible abroad, and remittances for purchase of 
new steamers both foreign and Chinese owned. 

Expenditure on Chinese Government account for vessels of war, 
and for purchase of arms and munitions of war, for machinery for 
Government arsenals, and for expenses connected with legations 
and consulates abroad. 

And lastly, there are still small annual payments to be made 
in respect of the interest of unexpired loans. I do not include the 
principal, as that would merely be a cross entry. 

All these items must amount to a very considerable sum per 
annum, but they are fully balanced by the considerations on the 
other side, which are :— 

. 1. Disbursements in Chinese ports of foreign owned vessels: 
engaged in the international trade.. As no freight is assumed to be: 
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payable in China, an allowance must be made for ships’ disburse- 
ments, tonnage dues, and repairs while in Chinese waters. 

2. Wages and other disbursements of foreign men-of-war 
serving on China station. 

3. Salaries and expenses of foreign legations and consulates in, 
China, as also salaries and expenses of missionaries, no incon- 
siderable item. 

4, And last, there are the earnings and savings of Chinese in 
foreign ports—San Francisco, Australia, Java, Manila, the Straits 
Settlements,. &c., all of which ultimately find their way to China. 
This must bea very large item, and one which is probably increasing. 

It being, however, impossible, with our present information, to 
strike any exact balance between these opposing accounts, I leave 
them to stand against each other. 

Allowing’ for the various corrections and additions in the 
manner I have indicated, the balance of trade between China 
and foreign countries presents itself as follows :— 


Table of Imports into,.and Exports from, China, during the Years 1865-92, 
showing Balance for and against. China every Year.* 




















; ' Balance in Balance 
Year. fees neers Favour of Against 
; China. China. 
H. taels. H. taels. H. taels. H. taels. 
1865... 55,861,000 60,161,000 4,300,000 
1866 .. ; 66,352,000 56,280,000 SS 10,072,000 
USO7> «> are 61,930,000 58,167,000 ay 3,768,000 
1868 <e : 62,595,000 68,691,000 6,096,000 
1869 .. 60,091,000 67,114,000 1,023,000 
roy 0.%s 62,720,000 61,771,000 ae 949,000 
ES 7 Wee 68,606,000 74,773,000 6,167,000 
‘ites? eee 66,096,000 84,139,000 18,043,000 
1S 7244. 65,329,000 77,207,000 11,887,000 
rai de.. 63,325,000 74,915,000 11,790,000 
1875 .. 66,344,000 77,308,000 10,964,000 
1876" 3's 68,558,000 89,856,000 21,298,000 
rw dee 71,296,000 75,845,000 4,549,000 
7a... 68,952,000 75,661,000 6,709,000 
He79 3. 79,290,000 81,150,000 1,860,0 0 
1880-.. 76,689,000 87,694,000 11,005,000 
VEO). ¢ 88,432,000 81,179,000 Fe 7,253,000 
1882... 75,110,000 76,617,000 1,507,000 
PS83 e 71,400,000 79,163,000 7,763,000 
eed: .< 70,650,000 76,121,000 5,471,000 
ESO “sd 84,803,000 73,899,000 ‘~. 10,904,000 
1886 .. 84,163,000 87,328,000 3,165,000 
moor << 94,701,000 95,932,000 1,251,000 
1888. .» < 111,662,000 192,596,000 ee 9,066,000 
TSO. 6 . 99,056,000 107,203,000 8,147,000 , 
1890 .. 113,082,000 96,695,000 ae 16,387,000 
ESOL. 118,733,000 111,499,000 7,234,000 
1892. 120,753,000 113,101,000 7,652,000 











- * Values in Haikwan taels, the exchange 
6s. 6d. in 1856-73 to 4s. 4d. in 1892. 
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The most noticeable features in this table are these :— 

Ist. From 1865 up to 1870 the imports and exports very 
nearly balance. 

2nd. From 1871 to 1880 there is a uniform balance im favour 
of China, indicating flow of silver from Hurope to China. The 
total amount of silver thus absorbed would appear to be about 
100,000,000 taels, of a sterling value of 30,0c0,000/. The value 
of the tael fell in those ten years continuously from 6s. 8d. in 1872, 
to 5s. 8d. in 1880. 

3rd. During the period from 1881 to 1887, the imports and 
exports again approximately balance, and from 1888 to date there 
has been an adverse balance against China, amounting in the 
ageregate to about 32,000,000 taels, and indicating a corresponding 
drain of one or other of the precious metals from China. The value 
of the tael was approximately steady from 1879 to 1884 at 5s. 7d. 
From 1884 to 1892 it has fallen continuously from 5s. 7d. to 4s. 4d. 
It is thus impossible to trace any direct relation between the value 
of the tael and the proportion between imports and exports. 

No sufficient data are obtainable for a reliable return of the 
import and export of treasure so as to check the accuracy of these 
figures, prior to 18&8. Since that year, however, statistics of the 
movement of bullion and specie between China and foreign 
countries have been published by the customs authorities, and I 
present in the following table a summary of the net result :-— 


Table showing Net Movement of Treasure during the Years 1888-92. 

















Imports. Exyorts. 
Year. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 

H. taels. H. taels. H. toate H. taels. 
1888 tat a zs 1,678,000 1,911,000 
1889 aie a 6,005,000 1,625,000 aA 
1890 en de) é i” ‘ 1,783,000 8,557,000 
1891 . i: iy #4 3,693,000 3,113,000 
1892 * s we 5 7,382,000 4,825,000 





Combining the two tables together from the year 1888, we get 
the following result :— 


SE EE a EE EE SE TS TIES 














Imports. Exports. 
Year a 

Merchandise. Treasure. Merchandise. Treasure. 
H. taels. H. taels. H. taels. H. taels. 
1888 111 662,000 Sy 102,596,000 3,589,000 
1889 99,056,000 | 6,005,000 | 107,203,000 | 1,625,000 
1890 113,082,960 on 96,695,000 5,340,000 
1891 118,733,000 111,499.000 6,806,000 
1892 120,753,000 118,101,000 12,157,000 
Total .. 563,286,000 6,005,000 531,094,000. | 29,517,009 
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Description. Amount. 
H._ taels. 
Total imports of treasure and merchandise 569,291,000 
»» exports es re Pe 560,611,000 


The small discrepancy between the two sides of the account 
may, I think, be easily explained by ascribing it to the increased 
earnings of the crowds of Chinese who now find profitable employ- 
ment in Singapore, Penang, and the other settlements of the 
Malayan Peninsula. In speaking of the subordinate matters 
which enter into the account for and against China, I assumed 
that they mutually balanced. But it may well be that there is, on 
the whole, a balance in favour of China arising from the remit- 
tances of her emigrants, and that this enters the country as 
merchandise and not as treasure. As the figures stand, China 
appears to have got some 8,500,000 taels in the five years more 
than she has paid for, and the suggestion is that she pays for it in 
this way, viz., by using the savings of her subjects abroad which 
would otherwise come as treasure. 

It is thus apparent that though the foregoing tables do not 
accurately balance, they mutually confirm each other, and. fully 
establish two facts :— 

Ist. That China has taken no silver off the European market 
for a number of years, and 

2nd. That there has been a small but increasing flow of gold 
from China to Hurope. 

By the way of further illustrating the movements of the precious 
metals as between China and foreign countries, I present a sum- 
mary of an unofficial return which has been furnished me by one 
of the banks in Hong Kong, showing the imports into and exports 
from Hong Kong of specie and bullion for the years 1884-92. This 
return considers Hong Kong as forming one group with China, 
which indeed for statistical purposes it may be deemed to be, and 
takes note only of gold or silver coming into Hong Kong from 
foreign countries, or leaving Hong Kong for foreign countries. 


Return of Treasure Entering and Leaving Hong Kong from and to all Places 
other than China during the Years 1884-92. 








Imports. Exports. 
Year. 
Gold. Siiver. Gold. Silver. 

H. taels. H. taels. H. taels. H. taels. 

Tees 2... ..| 600,000 | 11,047,000 | 38,020,000 | 6,997,000 
1885 4 oe 170,000 8,119,000 5,772,000 | 10,604.000 
1886 ; A 695,000 6,912,000 2,620,000 5,100,000 
1887 ; «.| 1,235,000 7,659,000 3,870,000 7,742,000 
1888 : ..| 1,175,000 4,653,000 4,289,000 9,915,000 
1889 . ..| 1,045,000 9,305,060 4,099,000 5,236,000 
1890 ; 1.) 1,323,000 5,385,000 2,927,000 8,212,000 
1891 ~-| 1,027,000 4,814,000 4,075,000 8,775,000 
1892 1,583,000 | 7,960,000 | 6,140,000 | 5,483,000 
Total ‘ss .| 8,853,000 | 65,854,000 | 36,812,000 | 68,064,000 

| 
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Value. 
Currency. Sterling. 
H. taels. £ 
Net export of gold for 9 years -.| 27,959,000 
Equivalent, at average caus. 
to. “ <6 6,989,000 
Net export of silver for 9 years 34 2,210,000 on 
Equivalent to os p's 4 552,000 





This return must not be taken for more than it is intended, 
viz., a rough estimate of the amount of specie or bullion entering 
and leaving China by way of Hong Kong. It does not purport to 
represent the whole movement of the precious metals between 
China (including Hong Kong) and foreign countries, because a 
great deal is imported direct into Shanghai both from Hurope and 
America, and it is on this point that statistics are wanting prior to 
1888. _ But taking the return as far as it goes, it does seem to 
confirm the conclusion already come to, viz., that China has not 
been, for the last ten years, an importer of silver to any appreci- 
able extent. 

This will probably appear surprising to many, and contrary to 
what might reasonably have been expected in view of the great 
fall in the price of silver, but the facts seem too strong to admit of 
any other conclusion. Why it should be so I cannot otherwise 
explain than by saying that the Chinese are ready and willing 
customers for our manufactures to the full extent of their means, 
and even a little over. Their own exports have grown fairly well, 
as will be seen by a reference to the foregoing table, but their 
imports have fully kept pace. They invest all the proceeds of 
what they sell in foreign wares, and they have, in addition, been 
sending a good deal of gold and a small amount of silver to pay 
for their purchases. 

The amount of gold sent out of the country during the last ten 
or fifteen years must be considerable, and it is a question of some 
interest to ascertain where it comes from. A certain quantity 
is simply a re-export of gold sovereigns brought by returned 
emigrants from San Francisco and Australia, but the bulk of it- 
is a genuine export of the country itself. So far as we know no 
gold mines are now worked to any extent within’ the bounds of 
China proper. A small amount finds its way down from the 
Russo-Siberian frontier and from certain gold washings in the 
Amoor River, but that, cannot be much. 

The gold ‘for export comes mainly from the private hoards of 
wealthy Chinese, where it may have been for generations in the 
shape of bracelets, hair pins, and other ornaments, being tempted 
out by the unprecedentedly high price now paid for it. There is 
also a considerable amount of gold in the shape of bars which pass 
especially in the north as an article of commerce, It is said that 
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one of the principal uses to which such bars are put is to serve as 
the medium in which presents are made to high officials. It is 
well known that provincial officials returning to the capital after a 
few years’ service must conform to time-honoured custom, and an 
innocent looking flower pot, with a few gold bars under the roots 
of the plant, is the most acceptable form in which the necessary 
gratification can be made. 

In one form or other a very considerable amount of gold exists 
in China, and I apprehend that there will be, so long as the present 
rate of exchange lasts, a continuous export to Europe. 


Purchasing Power of Stlver. 


I now come to the second of the questions I proposed to 
discuss, viz., the endeavour to ascertain whether the prices of 
commodities in China have altered during the last twenty years; 
in other words, whether the purchasing power of silver has varied 
with the varying exchange. , 

To illustrate this I have compiled three tables of the prices 
.of commodities, which are hereto appended, and marked A, B, 
and C. 

The first, Table A, comprises articles which are exclusively or 
principally both produced and consumed in China. 

The second, Table B, comprises articles produced in China, but 
destined for the most part for foreign consumption. 

The third, Table C, comprises articles produced abroad but 
consumed in China. 

The prices given in Table A are compiled from customs values, 
and are, as far as possible, the prices at the ports of production. 
The prices in Tables B and C are compiled either from customs 
values or from Chamber of Commerce price lists and other con- 
temporaneous market reports. All three tables are, I believe, as 
accurate as the nature of the case will allow. At all events they 
represent beyond dispute the general tendency of prices, spread 
over a series of years. 

An examination of those tables will, I think, establish the 
following conclusions :-— 

1. As regards articles which are both produced and consumed 
in China, silver prices have on the whole tended to decline. There 
is a moderate rise in a few articles, principally food stuffs, but all 
over there is a decline of about g per cent. 

2. As regards articles of native origin. exported to foreign 
countries, the silver price has not advanced with the fall in 
exchange. Prices, on the whole, are almost exactly on the level 
of the years 1870 to 1874. 

3. As regards articles of foreign manufacture or production 
imported for sale in China, the average price in silver has declined 
very considerably. 

Chinese can now obtain their supplies at a less cost even in 
silver than they could twenty years ago by some 26 per cent. 

In other words the purchasing power of silver has not declined 
in respect to any of the classes of commodities, and has even con- 
siderably increased in respect of the first and last classes. 
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The purchasing power of gold, on the other hand—that is its 
local market value—has steadily advanced with every successive 
fall in the rates of exchange on London, till now 4s. will purchase 
what formerly required 6s. 6d., or 60/. will now do what used to 
require 100/. This is best illustrated by putting the gold and 
silver prices side by side as follows :— 

The several quantities of commodities enumerated in the tables 
could have been bought as below. 

Those in Table A could have been bought— 












































Amount. 
Year. 
Currency. | Sterling. 
H. taels. £ 8. 
In 1873 f, om os - 81°56 26 10 
1892 ae es * si 47 16,42 
TABLE B. 
Amount. 
Year. 
Currency. Sterling. 
. H. taels. oe 
In 1873 oi BS as - 875 06 121 17. 
1892 te: oe a ae 881 °21 83 0 
TABLE C. 
Amount. 
Year. 
Currency. Sterling. 
H. taels. £ “8. 
In 1873 y ye 56 3 43°09 14 0 
1892 bby re - vs 29 °96 6 10 





As regards Table A the result arrived at will not appear 
surprising. The only way, it would seem, in which foreign trade 
or the fluctuations of foreign exchanges can affect internal prices, 
v.e., prices of articles which are not in demand for foreign trade, 
is by drawing away or bringing in one or other of the precious 
metals. If the result of foreign trade is to cause a flow of silver 
into or out of the country, the value or the purchasing power of 
silver will tend to fall or rise as the case may be, and so with gold. 
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But, as we have seen, there has been no great addition to the 
stock of silver in China during the period under review, and 
consequently we ought not to expect a general rise in prices. The 
fluctuations which we find in the prices of commodities in Table A 
can indeed be shown to coincide closely with the greater or less 
supply of silver. From 1870 to 1880 there was a continuous 
favourable balance of trade, indicating a flow of silver into 
China. 

Accordingly we find there is during this period a tendency of 
prices to advance. From 1880 onwards there has been no silver 
coming to China, and as without this extraneous supply the 
stock in the country is insufficient to meet the growing wants of 
commerce, the price of commodities tends to fall. 

As regards Table B, the conclusions to be drawn from that are 
more perplexing. 

Given an equilibrium of prices at any time between a silver- 
using and gold-using country, say, between China and Hngland, 
any subsequent fall in the gold price of silver must, it would 
seem, have in respect to exports from China one or other of three 
results. It must either raise the price to the Chinese producer, or 
it must lower the price to the English consumer, or the difference 
must remain as profit in the pockets of the middlemen. 

The last alternative is of course excluded as a permanent 
result. The immediate effect of a fall 1s no doubt to enable the 
merchant to realise a better profit on merchandise at the time in 
transit, but competition quickly puts an end to this, As between 
the other two alternatives one would be disposed to say @ priort 
that the larger market would rule, and that the gold price would 
tend to remain steady, leaving the adjustment to be made at the 
other side. In that case the silver price in China must rise. 

But it does not appear to be so. It is, I believe, a well known 
fact in the commercial world that it is always much easier to lower 
prices than to raise them. If you can afford to go down a jd. a 
bargain is much more easily struck than if you are bound to stand 
out for a rise of $d. It would seem then to be a general rule that 
adjustments following on a fall of exchange are always made 
along the line of least resistance, and that therefore it is not the 
China price that rises but the London price that falls. Merchants 
operating on the usual principles find it easier to buy Asiatic 
produce at the old prices, and sell it in London at a concession, 
than to stand out for old prices at home, in order to be able to pay 
more to the producer. 

The experience of the last twenty years shows that with 
every fall in the gold price of silver there has invariably been a 
simultaneous lowering in the gold price of commodities in Hurope. 
This has variously been ascribed to the scarcity of gold, or to the 
greater strain thrown upon existing stocks by its extended use, 
or to a reduction in the cost of production; but may it not be 
ascribed principally or entirely to the competition of the produce 
of silver-using countries? If it is a fact that there has been no 
general rise in the silver price of produce in India and China and 
other silver-using countries, or a less rise than the fall in silver 
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should produce, then the gold price of such produce when 
imported into Hurope must necessarily have fallen with the fall 
in exchange. 

From this point of view it is really silver that rules the world ; 
it is the purchasing power of the cheaper metal that determines 
the price all over. Just as in a bi-metallic country the cheaper 
metal will drive out the dearer towards her mono-metallic neigh- 
bours, so, as between countries of different standards, will the 
prices prevailing in the country of the cheaper metal drag down 
prices all over to their own level. And, reasoning forward from 
the experience of the past, it would not perhaps be too rash to 
conclude that prices of commodities in Hurope, so far as these can 
be drawn in any fair quantity from silver-using countries, must 
continue to decline with every further fall in silver. 

In regard to the third matter of inquiry which I proposed to 
discuss, viz., how far the fall in silver has stimulated exports from 
China, an answer has in effect been supplied by the foregoing 
remarks. There has been a stimulus, but not such a stimulus as 
might have been expected. ‘The stimulus has been a readiness on 
the part of foreign merchants to buy native produce of all sorts at 
current quotations, but not the stimulus which comes from offering 
higher prices. 

Such as it is, however, it has developed the exports very 
considerably, especially within the last few years. In 1872 the 
exports of China stood in value approximately as follows :— 








Articles. Value. 
H. taels. 
Silk and silk products fe 7 46 26,000,000 
Tea, all kinds.. hes 5 re vc 38,000,000 
Miscellaneous. . ss as te se 7,000,000 


In 1892 the figures were-— 








Articles. Value. 
"H. taels. 
Silk and silk products s0 ah we 38,292,000 
Tea, all kinds.. te iis ot Ai 25,983,000 
Miscellaneous. . es es ay ns 38,308,000 





_ The following table indicates in some detail the particular lines 
in which the general exports from China have developed. The 
prices of these articles will be found in Tables A and B. 
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Value. 
Articles, 
1872. 1880. 1892. 

H. taels. H. taels. H. taels. 
Silk, raw it Age 23,762,000 23,227,090 27,736,000 
3» waste ae ee ae 293,000 947,000 2,603,000 
»» piece-goods os 2,138,000 3,422,000 6,900,000 
Tea, black and green .. 37,304,000 33,493,000 23,478,000 
» brick 785,000 2,132,000 2,503,000 
Peas and beans.. ‘ 246,000 160,000 1,187,000 
Cotton, raw (for Japan) : 894,000 180,000 5,089,000 
Hides \...< a8 ae 17,000 253,000 495,000 
Straw braid .. Ay ae 84,000 1,227,000 2,056,000 
Woolr? & : oe Ae 14,600 30,000 1,545,000 
Skins and rugs. . aes mA 5,200 152,000 1,315,000 
Leper Ar. an «d et 260,000 512,060 1,572,000 
Matting.. os ta aie 438,060 583,000 1,292,000 
Sugar, brown .. 618,000 2,452,000 1,609,000 
Tobacco.. 137,000 168,000 1,074,000 





Tea has always figured so prominently as one of the products 
of China that it could not be omitted from any list of exports, but 
the causes operating of late years to affect both its price and the 
volume of the export have been so exceptional that it ought not, 
perhaps, to be included in a table from which it is sought to draw 
general conclusions. As will be seen, both the price and the 
quantity have fallen off very much, owing, of course, to the Indian 

competition. If tea, z.e., black tea, to which alone these remarks 
apply, were excluded from Table B, ‘the figures then would indicate 
a small general rise of prices. 

The price of raw silk has shown a tendency to decline, but it 
has lately recovered, and now stands at about the level of 1873. 
The average value of China manufactured silk has advanced 
slightly, and the export has more than trebled. 

The prices of straw braid and wool have advanced some 15 per 
cent. or 16 per cent., with a large increase of export; but, on the 
other hand, the price of raw cotton, the export of which has grown 
more than that of anything else, has been steady, and the prices of 
tobacco, paper, and sugar, all of which show a large growth of 
export, have all gone down. It may, however, be remarked that 
these are not exports to Hurope, but to silver-using countries such 
as Japan, Singapore, &c., and so ought rather to be classed with 
domestic trade. 

It is thus difficult to formulate any general rule as to a relation 
between prices and volume of export, but it may be said that on 
the whole, leaving tea out of account, there has been a small 
advance in silver prices of articles sent to gold-using countries, and 
to this extent there has been a direct stimulus to exports. There 
seems every reason to expect that this tendency will be greatly 
enhanced in the near future, in view of the recent action of the 
Indian Government in fixing the value of the rupee in gold, which 
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will probably have the double effect of still further depreciating 
silver and of limiting the silver using area, whence produce can 
be drawn for the Huropean markets. Whenever silver falls below 
the normal line of 1s. 4d. for the rupee, Indian produce will, it 
would seem, be unable to compete on the old terms with that of 
China. The area of cheaper produce being thus narrowed, it is 
probable that the price in London will not continue to fall or will 
not fall so much, and that will necessarily mean enhanced prices in 
China and an increased export. 

It unfortunately happens that, outside of tea and silk, China 
does not produce many articles that are of universal demand. Her 
one great industry is agriculture, but agriculture to supply her 
own wants. The export of rice, wheat and cereals of all kinds, 
except peas and beans, is absolutely forbidden. If this were other- 
wise, it is probable that the exports of China might grow very fast, 
but as things are, I do not look for any very rapid expansion. | 

It follows therefore, that it is impossible to expect that China 
will, under present circumstances, become a great consumer of 
silver. 

The conditions of the last few years which have made China 
an absolute exporter of silver are doubtless abnormal. Under 
ordinary circumstances China ought to be an importer, but of 
course she cannot get silver unless she gives value for it in some 
form or other. Her power of absorbing silver is measured by the 
difference between the value of her exports and imports, and 
_ unless the former out-value the latter, there is nothing left for her 
to receive. I see no reason to suppose that China will, until things 
are greatly altered, take the place of India as an absorber of 
silver. 

But the undeveloped capacities of the country are enormous, 
and if the Government would only allow merchants a free hand in 
the matter of railways and manufactures, the trade of China might 
soon outrival that of India. There is probably no country in the 
world where capital is so much wanted, and where it could be used 
with greater benefit both to the borrower and the lender. 

The amount of silver in the country is, I believe, surprisingly 
small. Here in Shanghai, which is the commercial metropolis, the 
stock at any given time, whether in foreign or native hands, seldom 
exceeds 3,000,000 taels, and is often much less. 

At Soochow and Hangchow, and other large inland centres, the 
estimate is usually much less than that, and in the country at large, 
and even in populous towns and villages, silver is rarely seen at all. 
Interest is high—running from 5 per cent. to 12 per cent.—and 
that not on account of insecurity, but because the borrower can use 
the capital to such advantage as to make it worth his while to pay 
it. | 
Viewing the situation from the Chinaman’s point of view, he 
finds that his tael or ounce of silver is just as valuable to him as it 
ever was. He can buy the same amount of all the ordinary 
necessaries of life for the same money as formerly, and of foreign 
articles he can buy a great deal more. If he has things to sell to 
the foreigner, he can usually get rather a better price than he used 
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to get, and he finds the foreigner mostly ready to buy, always 
excepting tea. His wages, rent, and taxes have remained unaltered, 
as has also the price of land. He can get the same interest on his 
spare capital if he has any. 

The only thing greatly changed is the price which foreigners 
are willing to pay for gold, and their strong desire to get it. 
Formerly the price of gold was 15 ounces to 16 ounces weight of 
silver for one of gold, and there was not much demand for it. 
Now there is a universal desire to get it and send it ont of the 
country at prices which have gradually risen from 16 taels to 
18 taels, 20 taels, 24 taels, and even 30 taels for 1 tael’s weight of 

old. 
: Reverting to the questions which I proposed to myself at the 
outset of this paper, the conclusions may be thus summarised :— 

1. China has not been within the memory of the present 
generation a great absorber of silver. From 1870 to 1880 she 
did take off about 3,000,000/. per annum, but since 1580 this 
process has ceased, and there has even been of late years a slight 
export. | 

2. (a) The fall in the gold price of silver appears to have 
produced no effect on the general level of prices of articles produced 
and consumed in China. 

(6) As regards articles produced in China and commonly ex- 
ported to gold-using countries there is a slhght tendency to a 
general rise. This will probably be enhanced in the near future. 

3. The fall in the price of silver has stimulated exports by 
making it possible for foreign merchants to purchase and export 
at a profit a large variety of miscellaneous articles which formerly 
would have yielded no return at all. The value of such miscel- 
laneous articles has quadrupled within the last ten years. Tea 
has declined very largely both in volume and price, but for this 
there are special reasons. Raw silk of best quality has increased 
somewhat in volume, but not in price. There has been a great 
increase in the quantity of waste and refuse silk exported, but 
the price has somewhat declined. 

A continued growth in the exports of China is to be expected, 
but under present conditions it cannot attain to great dimensions. 
As the capability of China to absorb silver depends upon the 
excess of her exports over her imports, there is no reason to expect 
that China will, within the next few years at all events, take much 
silver off the European market. 
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T11.—Statistical Correlation between Social Phenomena. 


By Proressor F, Y. Epceworra, M.A., D.C.L., 
[Read before the British Association, 1893. ] 


Awn example may introduce my subject better than a definition. 
Let it be required to construct a budget, such as Mr. Higgs lately 
brought under the notice of the Statistical Society (Journal, June, 
1893), representing the expenditure of a typical workman’s family 
upon several articles of food, rent, &ce. I propose to indicate a 
certain condition which must be fulfilled in order that such a type 
may be constructed, and to make some suggestions as to the best 
mode of constructing it. 

Here, as elsewhere, sociology may derive instruction from the 
experience of her elder sister, physical science. The case before us 
is analogous to that which Quetelet treated when he sought to 
construct a Mean Man by measuring the limbs or organs of a great 
number of men, and taking the mean of the measurements relating 
to each part as the type of that part. It has been objected to this 
method that the parts thus determined might not fit each other. 
Cournot, who heads the objectors, compares the procedure of 
Quetelet to that of one who, having taken several observations of 
each angle of a triangle, should put the mean of each set of 
observations for the value of the corresponding angle. The three 
angles thus determined might not form two right angles! 
Similarly the organs determined by Quetelet’s method might not 
fulfil the conditions of joint existence. Your mean man might be 
a monster, not a model (Cournot, Théorie des Chances). Cournot is 
followed by many eminent statisticians, in particular Morselli, 
Annali di Statistica, 1880, Metodo in Antropologia, p. 26, and 
Westergaard, Theorie der Statistik, p. 189. 

It is with great diffidence that I venture to differ slightly from 
such high authorities; by submitting that their objection, though 
valid in the abstract, is much weakened by a circumstance which 
prevails in rerum natura, the fulfilment of the law of error. I need 
not remind students of statistics that very generally the members of 
a species, e.g. nen or shrimps, range with respect to any measure- 
able attribute, such as the length of an organ, under a curve of 
which the equation is of the form y = Ke-™, and the general 
appearance is that of Fig. 1 annexed. AO being the average 


Tres; 


| I : , 
A oP 

length of the organ, the frequency with which an organ deviating 
from the average by OP—which we may call #—occurs, is pro- 
portionate to the ordinate at the point 2, viz., PQ, or y. I have in 
a former volume of this Journal dwelt on the properties of this 
curve (Jubilee Volume, 1885). I have now to introduce a more 
general law of error, expressing the frequency of the concurrence 
between two, or more, attributes. The frequency which in the 
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ease of a single variable is proportioned to the constant e (2°7.. .) 
raised to the power—az’ (see the equation above written) is in the 
case of the two variables proportioned to the same constant raised 
to the power—[ ax? — 2hay + hy?]; where a and y are the deviations 
of two organs or attributes—say stature and length of cubit— 
from the respective means, and a, h, b, are constants pertaining 
to the species. If, as in a former paper,” we compare the curve of 
error to the outline of a gendarme’s hat, we may now compare 
the surface of error to the top of a ‘‘ pot” or “ billicock”’ hat. 

It is wonderful how accurately this double law of error is 
fulfilled in the case of animal organisms, as shown by the observa- 
tions of Mr. Galton on men (Royal Society, 1888), and those of 
Professor Weldon on shrimps (Jb., 1892); and the calculations 
performed on these materials, at the suggestion of the present 
writer (Philosophical Magazine, 1892, August and December; 
1893, January and June). 

There is one property of the error-surface which should be 
noticed here as interesting both in itself, and as a test of the 
fulfilment of the law. To #, any particular deviation from the 
mean value of one organ, corresponds, as being most frequently in 
the long run of specimens associated therewith a value, y, of the 
correlated organ which has aconstant proportion tow. For instance, 
for the correlation of human male stature to length of cubit, the 
ratio is 2*5 to one; men whose cubits are longer (or shorter) 
than the average cubit by one inch or two, will on an average 
exceed (or fall short of) the average stature by 2°5 or by 5 inches. 
There exists a mathematical, as well as an artistic, proportion 
between the parts of the human frame. 
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2 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1888, p. 599, 1890, p. 460, 
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This property is illustrated by Fig. 2. Pj, P:, being anv points 
on the axis of a, if planes be drawn through them perpendicular to 
that axis, the highest points of the curves traced out on these 
planes by their intersection with the error-surface will lie on a 
plane perpendicular to the plane of xy, and passing through a 
certain straight line OR. 

A case of this proposition, which particularly concerns us, is 
when z=0. In that case the average, which is also the greatest 
ordinate or centre of greatest frequency, for one attribute corres- 
ponds to or, is in the long run most frequently associated with, the 
average, or greatest ordinate value, of the other attribute. Our 
hat has one rounded summit; it is not puckered up into irregular 
projections like the soft felt hats now sometimes worn. 

Here is the answer to the Cournot-Westergaard objection that 
the average value of one organ may be inapt to coexist with 
the average value of the other organ. The exact contrary proves 
to be true. Considering the average of one organ, we see that the 
value of the other organ which most frequently in experience— 
most probably in expectation—is associated with the average of 
that one is the average of the other. 

These propositions may be transferred from animal to social 
organisms ; in virtue of the presumption that the compound law 
of error prevails in the latter, as well as in the former, department. 
This presumption is based upon these two premises: (1) The 
compound, as well as the simple, law of error is apt to be fulfilled 
by phenomena which depend upon a variety of independent 
elements or agencies (as argued by the present writer, Philosophical 
Magazine, November, 1892). (2) Social phenomena are largely 
of this character; as is shown, (a) generally by the constancy of 
statistics, a constancy which seems best explained by the play of 
an immense number of influences whose fluctuations compensate 
each other; (8) in particular by the prevalence of the simple 
law of error in social phenomena (e.g., marks at examinations, 
Journal of the Statistical Soctety, loc. cit.), which can hardly be 
accounted for otherwise than by such a comminution of agencies 
as would equally tend to fulfil the compound law (y) by actual 
verification in the particular case of correlation between the 
marks in Greek and Latin at the India Civil Service Examinations 
for 1874 and 1875—Candidates who are above or below the average 
mark in Greek prove to be akove or below the Latin average to 
about the extent which the theory predicts. . 

An a@ priort answer is thus derived from the theory of errors. 
to the a@ priori objection against the determination of a type such 
as Mr. Higes and others are constructing. I cannot think it is 
an unimportant result to reconcile the theory of Cournot and 
Westergaard with the practice of common sense. 

But, besides this negative result, the theory suggests some 
positive directions as to the method of determining the type. 
First, as to the battle of the means—whether the greatest ordinate 
should be preferred to the familiar average—cadit questio, mm 
so far as the two means coincide, the symmetrical law of error 
prevailing. 
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No doubt in acting upon this presumption—as generally in 
applying mathematical ideas to social phenomena—regard must be 
had to the degree of irregularity which may be expected in the 
subject matter. One abnormality which often characterises a 
group of quantities which cannot sink below zero, but may rise 
ever so high, is an elongation of the upper limits of the theoreti- 
cally symmetrical curve of error.’ I have noticed this incident in 
the. fluctuation of prices (Report of the British Association, 1887, 
p. 284). Something similar may be apprehended in the case of 
expenditures. 

So far as the arithmetic mean is by this elongation pulled up 
above the greatest ordinate, there may be some ground for pre- 
ferring the latter species of mean. But it should be considered 
(a) that even in the case supposed tle greatest ordinate or “ most 
probable” value is not necessarily the ‘most advantageous ” 
mean, that one value which may with least detriment be put as 
representative of the whole group (see Philosophical Magazine, 
1883); (8) even where the greatest ordinate is theoretically the 
best mean, it is apt to be practically indeterminate where the 
number of observations is few (see Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, 1888, p. 358, and Report of British Association, 1889, p. 157). 
Having regard to these theoretical and practical considerations, 
I should recommend sometimes employing the median for reasons 
elsewhere stated (see the passages just referred to). 

The preceding remarks relate to the ordinary or “‘ extensive”’ 
method of statistics which Mr. Higgs in the paper referred to dis- 
tinguishes from the ‘‘ intensive ” method recommended by Leplay. 
This method is thus clearly described by Mr. Higgs (op. citt., 
p. 261): It “consisted in selecting a typical working class family 
and describing it minutely.” ‘‘ The ideal family for this purpose 
is that represented by the greatest ordinate mean .... , the 
family which has the greatest number of other families similar to 
it in the field of choice.” In the selection of the family to be 
observed, it was ‘“‘ Le Play’s custom ’’—a custom honoured in the 
observance according to Mr. Higgs—to “seek the advice of some 
local authority.” 

This method is quite consonant to the theory of errors. ‘The 
local authority”? may be likened to an instrument presumed @ priori 
to be more likely than others to give an observation nearer the 
true mean than others. It is scientific to prefer one observation 
made with such an instrument to the mean of many observations 
made with inferior instruments. At the same time one would 
like to confirm the @ priori presumption by observing @ posteriort 
how far the observations made with the superior instruments 
present the characteristic of accuracy, namely consistency. 

But, as already observed, we must not expect ideal regularity 
in social phenomena. The instance of marks in Latin and Greek 


3 The explanation of this anomaly is probably to be found in the brilliant 
contribution which Prof. Karl Pearson has recently made to the theory of errors 
in a paper read before the Royal Society. See the abstract of this paper given 
below at p. 675. 
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which I have referred to is not so perfect as that which animal 
organisms present; and we must often be content if the calculus — 
supplies a mere regulative idea. Thus in dealing with Professor 
Marshall’s difficult conception of a representative firm (Principles of 
Heonomics, passim), the law of error would probably not be very 
helpful. Yet even with respect to the less statistical portions of 
Political Economy it is useful to have understood what a type is at 
its best. 

Again, with respect to the co-relations dealt with by Dr. 
Francis Warner in the March number of this Journal, it may 
seem doubtful whether we should be content with the general 
idea, or may aspire to a more precise calculation, which I will 
endeavour to indicate, though I cannot hope to make it quite 
clear to those who have not studied the mathematical theory of 
co-relation. If we may regard the “defects” observed by 
Dr. Warner, “defective development,’ “abnormal nerve signs, 
&c.,”’ as each corresponding to the extreme values, the higher 
percentiles, of a certain attribute, say development, condition 
of nerves, &c., then our data will be of the following character. 
Put « for deviation from the average development, measured 
in units of the probable error pertaining to this attribute; on 
the principle explained by Mr. Galton (Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, 1888), or rather in units of the modulus as 
recommended by the present writer (Philosophical Magazine, 
August, 1892). From Dr. Warner’s data (loc. cit., pp. 70—73) 
we have out of 26,884 boys observed, 3,616 with ‘“ defective 
development ;”’ a percentage of 13°4. Now a percentage, or percen- 
tile, 13°4 corresponds to an excess above the average, measured 
in units of modulus, of almost 0°8; as is found from the table of 
the definite integrals of the error-function (given in the article on 
Probability in the Hncyclopedia Britannica, eighth and ninth 
editions, and in most treatises on probabilities). By parity, the 
proportion of boys with abnormal nerve signs being 12°6 (loc. cvt., 
p. 74), we may regard the boys so affected as having a condition of 
nerves in excess of the average by more than 0°8 x modulus pertain- 
ing to this attribute. A further datum is that of the “defectively 
developed ” boys, 54'6 presented “‘ nerve signs” (loc. cit., p. 73); in 
our symbols, of the specimens deviating from the average by more 
than o°8 (x modulus for z) 54°6 deviated from the average by more 
than o°8 (x modulus for y). In the accompanying figure the plane 
of x,y 18 represented by that of the paper, above which is imagined 
to rise the pot-hat-shaped surface of probability. OX being taken 
equal to a little less, and OY a little more, than 0°8, our datum is 
that planes erected perpendicular to the paper on the lines PQ, 
PR, intercept above PQ and to the right of PR, a portion of the 
solid which is half 0'546 of the portion similarly intercepted 
by planes through wX and #R. Now if there were given a 
certain constant which may be called the coefficient of correlation 
(Mr. Galton’s r, loc. cit.) between the two attributes, we could 
deduce @ priori (given Ox and Oy) the proportion 0546. For 
instance, if r = 0 (the attributes being independent) the ratio in 
question would be the same as that between the portion of the 
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solid intercepted by yY and yQ and that intercepted by OY 
and OX, that is half 12°6 per cent. If r = 1 (the correlation being 


Fig. 4, 
Y R 
P 
Y Q . 
O x | x 


as close as possible) the proportion is 100 per cent. Con- 
versely, from our data we may determine the coefficient r; from 
which result we might reason down to conclusions of this sort. 
Defining the very (or the slightly) defective in development by some 
percentile higher (or lower) than our original one (100 — 13°4); 
and similarly defining the very (or the slightly) imperfect in nervous 
condition by a percentile higher (or lower), we could calculate the 
proport'on of the very (or slightly) imperfect in development who 
are very (or slightly) imperfect in nervous condition. But the 
computations involved would be extremely tedious, and it may be 
doubted whether the statistical material is strong saoneh to bear 
so severe a strain of reasoning. 


IV.—Oontributions to the Mathematical Theory of Evolution. By 
Kart Parson, M.A., Professor of Applied ues 
University College, Peace 


[Abstract of a Paper read before the Royal Society, 1893. ] 


1. Ip a series of measurements, physical, biological, anthrope- 
logical, or economical, not of the same object, but of a group. 
of objects of the same type or family, be made, and a curve be 
constructed by plotting up the number of times the measurements ’ 
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fall within a given small unit of range to the range, this curve 
may be termed a frequency curve. As a rule this frequency curve. 
takes the well known form of the curve of errors, and such a 
curve may be termed a normal frequency curve. The latter curve 
is symmetrical about its maximum ordinate. Occasionally, how- 
ever, frequency curves do not take the normal form, and are then 
generally, but not necessarily, asymmetrical. Such abnormal 
curves arise particularly in biological measurements; they have 
been found by Professor Weldon, for the measurements of a 
certain organ in crabs, by Mr. W. Thompson, for prawns, by Mr. 
Bateson, for earwigs. They occur, however, in physics, é.g., Dr. 
Venn’s barometric and thermometric frequency curves; in anthro- 
pology, e.g., Signor Perozzo’s curves for Italian recruits, and Dr. 
©. Roberts’ curves for the eyesight of Marlborough College boys 
and in fever mortality statistics; in economics, Mr. Edgeworth’s 
curves of prices, and curves I have had drawn for rates of interest. 

Frequency curves may, however, be abnormal and yet sym- 
metrical, These are much more likely to deceive even the trained 
statistician; such curves might arise in target practice, and would 
be due, for example, to firing with equal precision, but with a 
change of sighting at mid-firing. 

2. Abnormal frequency curves fall into three distinct classes : 

a. Asymmetrical curves best represented by a point-binomial, 
or by its limit a continuous curve. 

b. Asymmetrical curves which are the resultant of two or more 
normal curves, with different positions of axes, different 
areas, and different standard deviations —a Pisin used in. 
the memoir for what corresponds in frequency curves to 
the error of mean square. 

c. Symmetrical abnormal curves, which are compounded of 
two or more normal carves having coincident axes but 
different areas and standard deviations, or of two normal 
curves with the same areas and standard deviations but 
different axes. 

3. Let a be the area of any frequency curve, let the vertical 
through its centroid, or the line through its centroid perpendicu- 
lar to the axis of measurement be drawn, and let the second, third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth moments about this centroid-vertical, ape, aps, . 
Ck, pbs, and as, be ascertained. This can be done by graphical Oris 
arithmetical processes indicated in the memoir, tables being given 
to assist the calculation in the latter case. Then we can treat the 
three classes of abnormal curves in the following manner :— 

_4. Class a.—Let the binomial corresponding to the curve be: 
a{p + q)", where p= probability in favour of an isolated event, 
gq = probability against, and n = number of contributory “causes” 
in a single trial. For example: the simultaneous spinning of n 
teetotums with black and white sides proportional respectively to 
p and q, and a the total number of times the group of m is spun. 
Then it is easy to fit this point-binomial to a frequency curve of 
which the centroid vertical and my, fe, m3, and wy are known. The 
solution for this case is not discussed in the memoir, having been. 
already dealt with by the author. 
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If it be desired to draw a continuous curve corresponding to 
the asymmetrical curve, we can proceed as follows: Imagine n to 
be large, but the ratio q/p either small or large; then we can 
obtain a generalised form of the normal curve of an asymmetrical 
character ; its equation referred to the centroid vertical is :— 
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2p," 
where £ stands for 4u,°/u’, and T(8) is the Eulerian gamma 
function.* Putting «; = 0 for an asymmetrical curve, the equation 
takes an indeterminate form obtained by putting B = co, but on 
evaluation we have the usual normal form :— 
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_ This generalised probability curve fits with a high degree of 


accuracy a number of measurements and observations hitherto not 
reduced to theoretical treatment, e.g., barometric frequency curves. 

_ The importance of this first dissection of asymmetrical fre- 
quency curves les in the fact that it measures the theoretical 
number » of contributory “ causes”? and the odds p:q that an 
element of deviation will be positive. The whole theory is, how- 
ever, of an elementary character, and, as biological frequency 
curves often tend to develop a double-humped character,® they do 
not invariably fall under this class, and it is not dealt with at 
length in this memoir. 

5. Class b.—The general theory of the dissection of a given 
abnormal frequency curve into m components is not dealt with, 
partly on account of its exceedingly great analytical difficulties, 
partly because there is an @ priort probability that we have a 
‘mixture of only two homogeneous groups, or from the standpoint 
of evolution that the species will break up at first into two, rather 
than three or more, families. At any rate, the dissection into two 
is likely to give us either the chief components or @ measure 
of the chief asymmetry of the curve. Supposing the curve 
asymmetrical, it is shown that the solution of the problem is 
theoretically unique, but it is pointed out that in statistical 
practice our curve is based upon a limited number of measure- 
ments, and is therefore not an accurately true compound of two 
normal groups. A theoretical test is given to distinguish between 
the better of two or more solutions. The method adopted for the 
dissection is based on equality of the first five moments and of 
the areas of the abnormal curve and of its two components. This 
method is justified in the same manner as the determination of the 
normal curve by fitting any series of observations by aid of the 
area and the first two moments (1.¢., the first moment gives the 


4 If B be large, it may be taken as approximately whole, and the factor 
in round brackets is then unity. 

5 H.g., claspers of earwigs, height of Italian recruits of various special pro- 
vinces, short sight of Marlborough boys, height of inhabitants of Doubs, &c. 
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mean, and the second the error of mean square) is justified. The 
method leads to what is termed the fundamental nonic, every root 
of which gives a real or imaginary solution of the problem. The 
best solution is selected by the criterion that it gives the closest 
approach to the given frequency curve in the value of the sixth 
moment. From the nonic is deduced a quadratic for the areas of 
the components corresponding to each solution. If both roots of 
this quadratic are real and positive, we have either a mixture of 
two heterogeneous species, or evolution is breaking the homo- 
geneous material up into two families of different magnitudes, 
different means, and different standard deviations from the mean. 
If one root of the quadratic be real and positive, and the other 
real and negative, we have evolution destroying a certain per- 
centage round a certain mean out of an initially homogeneous and 
normal group. 

Should one of the standard deviations be imaginary, we get 
the percentage of anomalous and irregular measurements in a 
homogeneons group. 

6. Class c.The solution here is unique, and depends upon the 
equality of the areas and of the first sia moments; for all odd 
moments vanish, and we have four quantities to determine, 1.€., 
the percentages of each group and their standard deviations. 
The solution depends on a quadratic for the areas, and the same 
remarks apply as to the quadratic for Class b. 

7. Rules are given for detecting whether we have a mixture of 
two groups, or whether a differentiation into species of a homo- 
geneous material is going on; and also rules for measuring the. 
amount of asymmetry which is to be considered significant. The 
former rules are, briefly :— 

1. Select the most asymmetrical curve out of the curves for 

the organs measured; dissect it into two curves or groups 
by the method for Class b. 
11. Select the most symmetrical curve out of the curves for the 
organs measured and dissect it into two groups by the 
method for Class ¢, or, if it have significant asymmetry, by 
the method for Class 6 again. Then (a), if the first dissec- 
tion is possible and the second is not, a real evolution is 
going on; (f) if the first dissection is possible and the 
second is possible, and both groups give sensibly the same 
percentages, we have a mixture of two heterogeneous 
materials and no true evolution, unless the organs be so 
closely allied that one must vary directly with the other 
(e.g., length of right and left legs) ; (vy), both dissections are 
possible, but give groups with different percentages; we 
have both organs evolving differently at the same time. 

8. The theory is applied to Professor Weldon’s measurements on 
Naples crabs. It is shown that his material is absolutely homo- 
geneous, all roots of the nonic for No. 4 organ leading to imaginary 
solutions, even its real root. On the other hand, it is shown that 
the Naples crabs are breaking up into two different sized families, 
owing to evolution in their foreheads. The theory is further 
applied to Mr. Thompson’s measurements of the carapace of prawns 
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(1,000 measurements). It is shown that we have in the measure- 
ments a very small percentage of anomalous results, corresponding 
to prawns deformed in this organ, or that there is, on the other 
hand, a small but unstable giant population mixed with the normal 
population. Which of these results is to be considered the true 
answer to the problem can only be determined after an analysis of 
the frequency curves for other organs. 

From the mathematical standpoint, the memoir illustrates the 
determination of the roots of equations of the ninth degree, and 
the calculation of the higher moments of curves. 


V.—Alien Immigration. 


Nort on the Reports to the Board of Trade on Alien Immigration. 
(London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1893.) 

This volume contains two reports prepared for the Board of 
Trade by Mr. Burnett and Mr. Schloss respectively on the 
important subject of alien immigration into the United States. 
The reports are based upon personal inquiries instituted during a 
visit to America in the spring of this year. They furnish a full 
and accurate statement of the provisions of the laws and the 
condition of public opinion; and they will be useful in correcting, 
or giving precision to, certain vague popular impressions, which 
have obtained currency on the attitude of American opinion 
towards alien immigration and the extent to which practical effect 
has been given to this disposition. The general result of the 
investigation seems to show that, although certain measures, 
which are effectual, are taken to prevent the entrance into the 
States of obviously undesirable aliens, and also to facilitate the 
speedy movement to their destination in the country of immigrants 
who otherwise might linger or remain permanently in the towns, 
the number of such immigrants detained, arrested in their journey, 
or sent back to their point of departure, is very small compared 
with the great volume of immigration; and that, while a body of 
opinion has been forming in favour of imposing restrictions, the 
scope of its inteutions, and the degree to which it would desire to 
give serious practical effect to them, are both more limited than 
has been sometimes imagined of late on this side of the Atlantic. 
The subjects, into which Mr. Burnett and Mr. Schloss were com- 
missioned by the Board of Trade to inquire, were divided in such 
a way that the latter directed his investigations more particularly 
into the laws and their administration, and the former into the 
nature and economic effects of that ‘‘ portion of the immigration ” 
which was ‘‘of the character of the recent influx of destitute 
foreigners from the eastern parts of Hurope into England.” 

Mr. Schloss in the first instance furnishes a statement of the 
actual laws restricting immigration generally, and then gives an 
account of what he terms the “sifting” process, as it is carried 
out in practical pursuance of those laws. This consists of two 
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main stages, one prior to, and upon, the embarkation of immi- 
grants at the port of departure, and the other on their arrival in 
the States. He describes with some minuteness the process as 
observed at New York, Baltimore, Boston, and Philadelphia. He 
adds some observations on the temporary restriction of immigration 
through quarantine from September, 1892, to February, 1893, and 
on the methods prescribed by that immigration law of 1893, 
which was adopted by the House of Representatives just before 
his arrival. These are followed by a brief account of the restric- 
tion of immigration on the land frontiers and of the laws for the 
exclusion of the Chinese, and Mr. Schloss concludes his report 
with some general conclusions ‘as to the efficiency attained in the 
application of restrictive measures in the United States.” In ~ 
these conclusions he distinguishes between the laws designed to 
exclude the members of a specific race like the Chinese, and those 
intended to discriminate between different classes of persons with- 
out respect to nation or race. With regard to the latter a staff of 
some 165 persons in all, exclusive of medical officers, is specially 
employed in the work, and some 60,000l. is annually spent upon it. 
Immigrants are excluded on moral grounds, on grounds of public 
health and comfort, and on economic grounds. Those falling under 
the first class are convicts and polygamists, those under the second 
comprise persons suffering from loathsome or dangerous contagious 
diseases and violent lunatics, while economic grounds may prevent 
the immigration of persons unlikely to be self-supporting or under 
contract to labour. With regard to the first of these two last 
classes the sole question considered is whether the immigrant is 
likely to become a public burden, and not whether he is able to 
support himself. He need not himself be possessed of means; he 
need only satisfy the officers that he is not likely to become a 
pauper, and, if this be probable, he will be sent back, whatever 
his means. The object of the laws against the importation of 
contract labour is apparently strictly limited. The laws are 
designed to protect the American working man from the com- 
petition of aliens induced to come by a promise of work made by 
employers. Foreign labour is freely employed, but it must not 
have entered the States in consequence of a promise held out 
before its arrival. 

Of the enforcement of the laws thus described, Mr. Schloss 
quotes from the Superintendent of Immigration an express 
declaration that, so far as immigration by land is concerned, 
the legislative provisions for regulating and restricting it along 
the southern and northern borders have been “ practically in- 
operative.” As to transoceanic immigration he observes that 
“speaking generally, the examination of intending immigrants at 
the time when they take their tickets, as carried out hitherto, has 
possessed a certain, probably not very high, degree of value as a 
means of weeding out from the crowd of applicants those whom 
the laws of the United States declare inadmissible.” He adds 
that the recent statute of 1893 is likely to make steam agents 
more careful than hitherto. The scrutiny, again, of the medical 
officers before, or on, embarkation is necessarily not very searching 
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as it is rather hurried. The figures once more furnished with 
reference to the results of the sifting process on the American 
side of the ocean show that, out of a total of some half million 
immigrants arriving at the different ports in the States during 
the year ending the 30th June, 1892, 2,164 were prevented from 
landing as inadmissible. 4 of these were rejected as idiots, 17 as 
insane, 1,002 as paupers, 80 as diseased, 26 as convicts, 23 as 
‘assisted immigrants,” 80 as prostitutes, and 932 as_ contract 
labourers. 637 persons, who had been allowed to land, but within 
one year had become a public charge, were deported from the 
States. The sifting machinery can, he urges, scarcely be con- 
sidered effectual in eliminating all convicts and polygamists. 
The medical inspection is at the best of course far from infallible, 
but, within its necessary limitations, it is tolerably effective. The 
_ rejection on economic grounds, lastly, is, from the exigencies of the 
time and opportunities permitted by rapid inspection of a number 
of individuals, of a very rough and ready character; but the 
period of a year, during which the immigrant, if he becomes a 
public charge, may be sent back, affords a considerable means of 
correcting error; and, with respect to contract labour, it must 
not be forgotten that the vigilance of the trade union reinforces 
the energy and ability of the inspector. With regard to the 
exclusion of Chinese this seems to be effectual by sea but not 
wholly by land, and some Chinese of course come in with the 
full cognisance of the authorities on the ostensible ground that 
they are not labourers. Mr. Schloss adds to his report a number 
of appendices containing statistical tables, and one of the most 
interesting of these appendices consists of a collection of opinions 
on the points at issue gathered from eminent economists, such as 
General Walker, Professors Mayo Smith, Taussig, and others. 

Mr. Burnett in his report deals with a more limited, but equally 
interesting and. instructive, aspect of the question. He furnishes 
a number of tables showing the volume and the racial character 
of the general immigration into the States. For he maintains that 
the part of the immigration, which he was especially directed to 
study, cannot be understood, or its importance appreciated, without 
paying some previous attention to the whole of which it forms 
‘by no means the largest proportion.” “It has only begun to 
assume considerable dimensions in comparatively recent years, and 
its nature and effects have therefore been largely influenced by the 
conditions previously existing and created by other and prepon- 
derant classes of immigrants.” The figures recording the total 
volume of immigration from 1820 to 1890 by decades show a 
gradual growth during the first few, while the last exhibits an 
immense increase upon the growth of any corresponding period. 
The total volume for the ten years ending with 1890 was 5,246,613, 
and the annual average 524,661. Europeans supplied 88 per cent. 
of the whole, and, of all other nations, Great Britain and Ireland, 
_ taken together, “have been the largest contributors to the popu- 
lation of the United States.” In 1850 the Germans commenced 
to come in vast numbers, but up to 1870 the Hnglish-speaking 
peoples supplied a majority of immigrants. Shortly after the 
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Germans came the Scandinavians, and then, in gradually increasing 
force, the inhabitants of Italy, Russia, and Austria-Hungary. It 
is these latter classes which constitute the undesirable elements of 
the immigration. They do not readily assimilate with native-born 
Americans, they belong preponderantly to the male sex (the 
percentages of females in the cases of Italians and Hungarians in 
1892 being only 20°6 and 26:2 respectively), and they excite the 
opposition of native labour leaders because they introduce a low 
standard of living. It is especially the Jews from Russia who 
form the subject of Mr. Burnett’s investigations, and he shows 
that similar conditions of employment for long hours at low pay in 
unhealthy surroundings have accompanied their immigration into 
the States to those which are familiar on this side of the Atlantic 
in connection with the sweating system. Practically, Mr. Burnett 
remarks, ‘‘all the Russian immigration is Hebrew.” ‘“ They 
neither came voluntarily, nor possessed the capacity ” of Jews who 
arrived in the States in the past. They were driven out by a 
process which only permitted the fittest to survive and remain in 
their old homes. They are not physically strong, they are unfitted 
for general employment, and they tend to congregate in the cities 
in a small number of trades, such as the clothing industries, and 
the cigar manufacture. Attempts have been made to deal with 
the difficulties arising by factory legislation and official inspection, 
and by organised voluntary effort on the part of the wealthy Jews 
themselves, and notably by Baron Hirsch. “The Jews do not, 
however, it is true, appear in a specially unfavourable position in 
statistics of pauperism and crime. Mr. Burnett appends to his 
examination of their condition some remarks upon labour opinion 
generally on the subject of immigration; and he arrives at the 
conclusion that, while on the one hand it is “‘ certain that, in the 
opinion of a large number of American people, there has been in 
recent years a considerable influx of undesirable immigrants into 
the country,” ‘‘it is equally clear that no definite popular move- 
ment for the further restriction, suspension, or prohibition of alien 
immigration has yet taken shape.” An Appendix to his report 
contains various statistical tables, together with a list of works 
bearing on the subject. 


VI.—Notes on Hconomical and Statistical Works. 


Principles of Political Economy. By J. Shield Nicholson, 
Vol. I. London: Adam and Charles Black, 1893. 

Within the last ten years two notable books on the principles 
of economics have appeared in England, which have exercised, it is 
no exaggeration to say, an immense influence. And now to the 
treatises of Professors Sidgwick and Marshall the volume before 
us may be added. It forms no unworthy successor; and, in 
affirming our belief that it is likely to take such a position, we are 
bestowing, as the author himself would be the first to admit, no 
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small or common measure of praise. We think, however, that there 
is room for all the three treatises, and Professor Nicholson’s is 
remarkable for independence of treatment. He acknowledges his 
obligations to his forerunners ; but he makes no attempt to conceal 
the points on which he differs from them, and some at least of 
those points are of considerable importance. His book occupies, if 
we may say so, a kind of middle position between the older treatises 
and these newer contributions. Proceeding himself upon the 
lines of Mill’s Principles, he follows the traditional division of the 
subject, and he does not approve of the method adopted by 
Professor Sidgwick and Professor Marshall of considering distri- 
bution asa branch of exchange. He maintains that there is as 
much logical reason for treating distribution separately and ante- 
cedently as there is for treating production, and that, viewed from 
a historical standpoint, exchange comes late in the progress of 
nations as a method of distribution, and should not be assumed at 
the outset. We ourselves do not think his conclusions valid, or 
believe that he accords sufficient recognition to the importance of 
that establishment of the theory of value as a central doctrine, 
imparting unity to the whole, which is to be found in some recent 
works. It appears to us that he has gone backwards rather than 
forwards, but he has undoubtedly by so doing brought his treatise 
nearer to that of Mill. 

_ On the other hand, it must be said that he manifests no slavish 
adherence to Mill’s opinions, and he considers the subject in the 
light of the most recent knowledge, although he carries his agree- 
ment with the main outlines of Mill’s treatise so far as to adopt with 
some exceptions the same headings for the separate chapters. Much 
of his criticism of Mill is as acute and discriminating as it is fresh 
and suggestive. The powerful influence exercised on Mill’s mind 
by the fear of overpopulation is shown to have distorted his 
judgment of the future, and to have blinded him to inconsistencies 
in his own argument; and the distinction, which he was so careful 
to draw, between the necessary character of the laws of production 
and the optional voluntary nature of those of distribution, was, 
Professor Nicholson maintains, like the dread of population, based 
on inadequate data, and has occasioned some crude illusions and 
mischievous errors in the minds of others, if not in that of Mull 
himself. It has suggested that the arrangements and organisation 
of society as respects distribution can be taken to pieces and 
put together again with comparative ease and safety. Professor 
Nicholson himself has little sympathy—less indeed than Mill 
seems to have entertained, and less perhaps than is felt by 
Professors Marshall or Sidgwick—for any scheme which would 
reorganise society on a socialistic or semi-socialistic basis. In this 
respect indeed his book may be regarded as representing a reaction, 
and it possesses In consequence the vigour and attractiveness, but 
also, it may be, on occasions the bias, of a partisan pamphlet. He 
may perhaps be accused of laying excessive stress on the advan- 
tages and necessity of freedom as the basis of economic welfare ; 
although it is true that, if he seems in this to be reactionary, the 
reaction may be wholesome, if not opportune. In this insistence 
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on freedom, however, he follows, as he maintains, in the steps of 
Adam Smith; and he believes that he himself:owes more to that 
great writer even than to Mill, upon the lines of whose treatise he 
has constructed his own. He considers Adam Smith to be far 
more of a historian, and accordingly his own book chiefly differs 
from that of Mill by incorporating a larger quantity of economic 
history. We believe that this change will commend itself to many 
of his readers, and that it finds justification, as he urges, in the 
prominent position taken of recent years by investigations of a 
historical character. Unfortunately even now, as this very treatise 
shows, there seems to be abundant room for dispute on some of 
those historical questions, which have been most persistently 
examined; and the student of economic history appears more likely 
to be bewildered by the extent of the area to be covered, and the 
difficulty of reaching certain results, than to be encouraged by the 
amount and quality of the conclusions which have been already 
attained by the most painstaking and able inquirers. 

By following on Mill’s traditional lines Professor Nicholson 
recommends his book to the student, who has already gained a 
familiarity with the subject, and will find here that he can easily 
combine with his existing knowledge the additions and modifica- 
tions effected by later research. This seems to us to be the most 
advantageous consequence of adherence to an established arrange- 
ment; and we fully admit that only considerable reasons can 
justify a change. Those reasons, we think, exist, and we therefore 
believe it possible that Professor Nicholson’s book may come to be 
regarded as standing half way between the elementary treatises, to 
which the student is first introduced, and what, we imagine, may 
appear, at any rate on the first perusal, the difficult reasoning of 
the treatises of Professors Marshall and Sidgwick. In drawing 
this distinction, however, we must guard ourselves against mis- 
apprehension, We hope that Professor Nicholson will see his way, 
as soon at any rate as he has completed his work in a second 
volume, to make an abridgment for the use of elementary 
students; and we believe that such an abridgment would com- 
mand a large circulation. But, even as the book stands, his style 
is so luminous that the elementary student can hardly experience 
any serious difficulty in attempting to master it; and he is likely 
to be deterred more by the necessary length of the treatise than 
by other considerations. Even in this respect Professor Nicholson 
has effected a wise economy of space by dismissing with brevity 
obsolete controversies, which had no doubt their interest in their 
day, and still possess historical importance, but often turn on 
verbal distinctions which later inquiry has brushed aside. In 
some places, no doubt, his treatment is somewhat abrupt, and 
exhibits traces of the growth of the treatise, as he states in his 
preface, out of lecture notes. On these grounds then it appears to 
be more suited for advanced than for elementary students, and, 
hke some other recent treatises, to presuppose some measure of 
knowledge on the part of the reader. But the lucidity of the style 
in which it is written prevents it from being so difficult as those 
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introduction to them. On this side also, however, it must be said 
that the student, who has already read Professors Marshall or 
Sidgwick, cannot afford to neglect Professor Nicholson. For he 
has always something fresh to say on the topics which severally 
present themselves in a. treatise on Principles, and he differs from 
his predecessors, as we have seen, on some-important points. For 
these differences he presents reasons,. which, if they do not always 
_ carry conviction, are ably stated and merit the most careful atten- 
tion. His treatise accordingly forms an addition to our economic 
literature as.important as it is welcome, and we can but regret 
that at present it is only a first instalment. We hope that. it 
may not for long remain so, ‘but. be joined by its companion second 
volume. . 


A History of the Theories of Production and Distribution in 
English Political Economy from 1776 .to 1848. By Edwin Cannan. 
London: Percival and Co., 1893. 

Mr. Cannan’s aim in writing this book is described in his 
preface. ‘‘My object,” he states, “‘is simply to show what the 
various theories concerning production and distribution were, and 
to explain how and why they grew up,.and then either flourished 
or decayed.” He commences his inquiry with the Wealth of 
Nations, and he ends it with Muill’s Principles, and he adopts these 
limits—the first, because ‘“ the framework of the theories of pro- 
duction and distribution. which have been taught in English 
economic works for the last hundred years appears to owe its 
origin entirely to that peculiar combination of indigenous econo- 
mics with the system of Quesnay which is to be found in” Adam 
Smith, and the latter, “‘ because it is yet too early to treat in an 
historical spirit the. twenty-five: years which have elapsed since 
1868, and the period of stagnation which followed the publication 
of Mill’s work is: not a profitable subject of study except in 
connection with the outburst of new ideas which ended it.” 
Within these limits Mr. Cannan conducts a minute inquiry into 
the origin and development of the various theories, dealing in 
successive chapters with the classification of the wealth of a nation, 
with the idea of production, with the different requisites of pro- 
duction—labour, capital, and land—with the idea of distribution, 
which he distinguishes into pseudo-distribution, concerned, not 
with the absolute shares of wages, profits and rent, but the pro- 
portional rates of wages per head, of profits per cent., and of rent 
per acre, and distribution proper; and, in a concluding chapter, 
he shows the relation of the theories examined to the practical 
politics of their day. Throughout the whole book he is specially 
careful to furnish full quotations and exact references. 

In executing the task he has set before himself he has exhibited 
considerable industry and acumen. He has accomplished a valu- 
able piece of work; for what he urges in his preface about the 
“creation of a mythical Ricardo and Malthus, who never wrote 
anything which cannot be ‘limited and explained,’ till it ceases 
to be in conflict either with recognised fact or accepted modern 
opinion,” although expressed with extravagance of language, has 
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a basis of fact; and his book may well exercise a wholesome 
influence on any who are inclined to exaggerate the merits of 
the older economists. But we are bound to add that Mr. Cannan 
himself does not approach his subject with entire freedom from 
bias, although his bias may be in an opposite direction. It is, we 
feel convinced, impossible to avoid gathering an impression from 
the general tone of the book, as well as from some observations 
by the way, which might perhaps have been omitted without 
disadvantage, that Mr. Cannan is not displeased to detect incon- 
sistencies and errors, and that he is disposed by nature to be a 
severe rather than a generous critic. We doubt whether any 
writer on any subject could successfully stand the test of so minute 
a verbal criticism as Mr. Cannan applies; and we are rather 
surprised than otherwise that the pioneers of a comparatively new 
branch of study should have emerged from the ordeal without 
sustaining more harm than that to which they have been exposed. 
Mr. Cannan seems to us to be in danger of not seeing the wood 
for the trees, and we do not believe that the verdict he has pro- 
nounced ‘will be accepted as the final verdict on the work of the 
writers he criticises. For his method of minute examination, and 
his insistence on small errors, or verbal slips which, sometimes, we 
must confess, he seems to enlarge into hopeless confusion of 
thought, or even deliberate misrepresentation, appear to us to need 
correction, or at least supplement, by a broad view of an author’s . 
work as a whole, and a generous recognition of his contributions 
to the development of the study m which he has been engaged. 
‘The one method, like the other, may have its dangers, but we do 
not think that Mr. Cannan’s method taken alone can result in 
a just or adequate judgment. By taking a sentence here and a 
sentence there, which, with all Mr. Cannan’s conscientiousness in 
the matter of the accuracy and fulness of his quotations, and his 
extensive and exact knowledge of his authorities, 1s necessarily the 
method which characterises a large portion of his work, it is only 
too possible to misapprehend an author’s meaning, to exaggerate 
unduly his failings, and depreciate unjustly his merits; and for 
this reason minute criticism may, we believe, yield as inadequate 
results as broad generalisation. To attain the right balance 
between the two is, no doubt, immensely difficult; but we are 
convinced that this is the coal at which the just ‘commentator 
should aim, and we do not think that Mr. Cannan has con- 
sciously placed such an object before him, or that he has succeeded 
in realising it. We cannot therefore regard him as an impartial 
eritic. 

None the less his work appears to us to be of no little value. 
And at the end of his book he seems inclined to pass a more 
tolerant judgment upon the shortcomings, which he has relent- 
lessly, and, we may be allowed to add, with apparent pleasure and 
some triumph, exposed in his earlier pages. We think, indeed, 
that, when he sums up his examination with the remark that, 
‘“‘judged by what we may call the ‘abstract method,’ the theories 
of production and distribution arrived at in the first half of the 
nineteenth century must be visited with almost unqualified con- 
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demnation,” his language is exaggerated, if not erroneous, and 
that, so far as his criticism is correct, he has committed the unfair- 
ness of applying to the infant the standard of the full-grown man, 
while the ordinary biographer would rather seek to detect in 
childhood the germs of what afterwards might come to maturity. 
But he proceeds at once to indicate the practical circumstances 
amongst which these theories germinated and developed; and here 
he seems to us to be both just and acute. It is, as he observes, a 
delusion to believe that the “economics of the Ricardian school 
were of an almost wholly abstract and unpractical character.” On 
the contrary they bore an intimate relation to practical contro- 
versies of the day, and they exercised a wholesome influence upon 
the determination of some of those controversies. We think that 
the spirit of these observations, if followed out, might furnish the 
corrective to what we are compelled to regard as the shortcomings 
of Mr. Cannan’s examination, and they might suggest to him, or 
at least to his readers, that, mingled with references to contem- 
porary practical exigencies, which may have contributed to mar the 
consistency of an author, and to leave him open to the assaults of 
a criticism which sometimes seems to amount to hyper-criticism, 
and to be largely concerned with the verbal expression of thought, 
there may be the germs of later and more exact theories, and that 
gratitude is due to those who have been the first to express, 
however imperfectly, what may stimulate and guide subsequent 
inquirers to more certain conclusions. We have searched in vain 
in Mr. Cannan’s book for any such gratitude, and we regret its 
absence from so able and learned a work. We wish that some 
small measure of the undoubted ingenuity he has displayed in 
unearthing and exposing failings and inconsistencies had been 
bestowed on the endeavour, which he might be equally competent 
to carry out with success, to exhibit and appraise merit. For 
surely the best interests of a study are advanced by criticism, 
which, if candid, tries at all hazards to avoid the suspicion of 
carping, and is as anxious to amend as it is to upset the conclusions 
of previous writers. 


An Introduction to the Study of Political Economy. By Luigi 
Cossa. Translated by Louis Dyer. London: Macmillan and Co., 
1893. 

In a former number of this Journal we noticed the new Italian 
edition of this work, and we expressed a hope that, like the 
smaller first edition, introduced to the English public under the 
distinguished auspices of the late Professor Jevons, it might in its 
turn be rendered accessible to Hnglish students unacquainted with 
the language of the original. We are glad to find that our 
recommendation, reinforced by similar suggestions advanced in 
other quarters, has been so soon, and so admirably, carried into 
effect. For we do not know of any other book in the English 
language that can be said to occupy the place which the volume 
before us fills. It is, no doubt—and that the eminent author 
would probably be the first to admit—unequal in parts; but in 
this respect it is only subject to the common failing of all such 
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books. There are also, it must be added, one or two errors which 
have escaped correction, or have established themselves afresh, in 
the translation. But we believe that it covers a wider field with 
more satisfaction than any other book of its class, and that accord- 
ingly it should find a place on the shelves of every student who is 
forming an economic library. For it furnishes a kind of reference 
catalogue to the main authorities on the various branches of the 
subject; and the impartiality, with which the catalogue has been 
compiled, is no less remarkable than the industry of the author 
and translator in endeavouring to render it complete. The trans- 
lation has been, as the preface states, “‘enriched by the author 
with important changes and valuable additions,” while the trans- 
lator has “‘compiled an Index of Subjects,” has “‘enlarged the 
Index of Authors,” and has “added, under the designation of 
Sources, important anonymous works, periodicals and collections 
frequently referred to.” In the work of revision the co-operation 
of Mr. Bonar has been enlisted, who has thereby added to the 
many obligations under which he has already placed English 
students by enabling them to know where to look for the best 
results of foreign investigation. 


Inland Waterways; their Relation to Transportation. By Kmory 
R. Johnson. Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1893. 

The construction of the Manchester Ship Canal has recently 
attracted public attention in England to the question handled in 
this book, and those who have interested themselves in the matter, 
will find here a full systematic treatment of the economic aspects 
of the case. Dr. Johnson shows that the question has assumed a 
new phase since the development of railways, different from that 
which it possessed before, but that this development, though 
superseding the old canal suited for the old traffic, has rather 
furnished than removed occasion for the new canal adapted to the 
new requirements of transportation. Waterways and railways 
have respectively, he urges, a place of their own as carriers, and 
by occupying it they will exercise a needed beneficial influence on one 
another. He examines accordingly the influence of inland waterways 
on railroad tariffs and on railroad revenues; and he points out how 
they may have a wholesome effect in restraining the excesses of the 
one without impairing the magnitude of the other. By competition 
they may reduce railway rates, and they may also relieve congested 
lines of the pressure of traffic, to which railways are unsuited, and 
leave more room and greater facilities for disposing of traffic for 
which those railways are more naturally fitted. He inquires under 
what conditions and to what extent canals can compete with railroads 
in the future, how far their construction, and the improvement of 
existing waterways, should be undertaken by the State or by cor- 
porations, on what principles the tolls demanded upon them should 
be adjusted; and he reviews the present position of the matter in 
England and in America. A special chapter is devoted to the 
Nicaragua Canal. The whole book supplies a useful and impartial 
summary of information and opinion. 
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Die Notenbank-Frage in beziehung zur Wahrungsreform in 
Osterreich-Ungarn, von Max Wirth. Frankfurt: J. D. Sauerlander, 
1894. 

_ The currency reform, which is now in process of operation in 
the Dual Monarchy, presents various aspects of interest to the 
economist. It bears of course intimately upon the general 
monetary question, and the eminent economist, who has written 
the pamphlet before us, does not neglect to embrace within the 
scope of his observations a survey of this monetary position, and 
of the events which have led to the attempt to introduce a gold 
standard into the Austro-Hungarian empire. But his attention 
is mainly directed to one particular aspect of the question, and that 
is the character and regulation of the note issue. With this object 
he makes a rapid review of the history, constitution and arrange- 
ments of the bank of France, of the bank of England, of the 
German Reichsbank, of the Italian banks, which have lately 
acquired an unenviable notoriety, and of the organisation of the 
note issue in the United States and in Switzerland. He discusses 
the arguments for and against private and State banks respectively 
as administrators of a note issue. He traces the history and 
examines the present position of the Austro-Hungarian Imperial 
Bank, and concludes with some observations upon its reorgani- 
sation. His general conclusion is that the State must, following 
the example of other countries, exercise a more considerable 
influence over the bank note, and the issuers be so far regarded 
as a department of the government. 


Die Handelspolitik Englands und Seiner Kolonien in den letzten 
Jahrzehnten, von Dr. Carl Johannes Fuchs. Leipzig: Duncker 
und Humblot. 

The work before us belongs to a class which must always 
possess great interest for English students, and is happily by no 
means rare. An independent review made by an eminent foreigner 
of English phenomena can scarcely fail to be instructive, and on 
such a subject as commercial regulation, where our free trade 
policy has enjoyed a position of almost solitary distinction, such a 
review is specially interesting. Dr. Fuchs acknowledges in his 
preface his obligations to many fHnglishmen for assistance in 
writing his work, but he has, so far as we can judge, formed his 
opinions with an independent mind. His book is divided into two 
parts. In the first he reviews the commercial policy of the mother 
country, and in the second that of the colonies, which have rarely 
emulated the example of freedom set them by the mother country. 
In the successive chapters of the first part he deals with the 
development of the policy of free trade and of tariff reform, 
especially with the events and incidents of the last twenty years 
and the course of trade from 1860 to 1890, and he concludes with 
a review of the tenets and position of the free trade school, and of 
the advocates of reciprocity and fair trade. In the second part of 
his work, the early colonial policy of the mother country, the 
subsequent action of the colonies themselves in matters of trade, 
the individual regulations of the more important among them, 
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whether self-governing like Canada, Australia, and the Cape, or 
dependent like India and the Crown Colonies, the growth of their 
trade with the world, and with Great Britain and the other 
colonies, and the questions aud schemes recently raised and pro- 
pounded in connection with Imperial Federation and Commercial 
Union, receive attention. The work is marked throughout by the 
industry and minuteness so characteristic of German research. 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kincpom— 
Economic Journal. Vol. vit, No. 11. September, 1893— 
Report of Annual Meeting. Ethics and Hconomics: fi. Hon. 
G. J. Goschen, M.P. 
The Agricultural Problem (Part 1): W. H. Bear. 
Labour Federation (Part Il): Clem. Edwards. 
Some controverted points in the Administration of Poor — 
Relief (Part 1): C. S. Loch. 
The Rise of the English Post Office: A. M. Ogilvie. 
Fashion: Caroline A. Foley. 
The Suspended Rupee and the policy of Contraction: S. Dana 
Horton. 
Economic Review. Vol. wit, No. 4. October, 1893— 
Bimetallism: a criticism: H. Cannan. 
Old Age Pensions: Rev. L. BR. Phelps. 
Casuistry and Hthics of Investments: Prof. P.. Gardner. 
Village Settlements in Victoria: Rev. H. F. Tucker. 
People’s Banks for England: H. W. Wolff. 
Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society. Session 
1892-93— 
Considerations in relation to State Insurance of Old Age 
Pensions and other Benefits: H. Sowerbutts. 
Extent of Food Imports into the United Kingdom: S. 
Bourne. . 
Hffect of the Taxation of Land Values on Local Rates: 
Rev. H. Rylett. 
Statistical view of some anomalies of our Educational 
System: tev. J. H. Hollowell. 
Hastward Ho! or some considerations on our responsibilities 
in the Hast: Dr. L. C. Casartelli. 


Unirep States— 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Vol. wv, No.3. November, 1893— 
Interest and Profits: A. T. Hadley. 
Austrian Theory of Value: S. M. Macvane. 
Subjective and objective view of Distribution: J. Hobson. 
‘Total utility standard of deferred Payments: H. A. Ross. 
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Unrrep States—Contd. | 
Journal of Political Economy. Vol. 1, No. 4. September, 1893— 
Scotch Banking: J. S. Nicholson. 
Has the standard gold dollar appreciated ?: S. Newcomb. 
Economic condition of Spain in the Sixteenth Century: 
B. Moses. 
Silver Debate of 1890: R. F. Howie. 
December, 1893— 
Italian Banking Crisis: R. Dalla Valta. 
German Labor Oolonies and the Unemployed: J. Mavor. 
Protective Purpose of the Tariff Act of 1789: W. 
Hill. 
Walker’s Shares in Distribution: F. C. Hicks. . 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. viii, No.1. October, 1893— 
Duties on Wool and Woollens: F. W. Taussig. 
The Place of Abstinence in the Theory of Interest: T. N. 
Carver. 
Value of Money: F. A. Walker. 
The Prussian Business Tax: J. A. Hill. 
Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association. 
New Serres. Vol. wi, No. 23. September, 1893— 
Murders in Massachusetts: W. M. Cook. 
Classification of Occupations in the Census Translation of 
report by M. Bertzllon. 
Growth of Cities in the United States during the decade 
1880-90: C. Boyd. 
Vital Statistics of an Apache Indian Community. 
Yale Review. Vol. wu, No. 3. November, 1893— 
Results of recent Investigations on Prices in the United 
States: FL. W. Taussig. 
State Sovereignty before 1789: D. H. Chamberlain. 
_ Scope of Political Economy: 8S. N. Patten. 
The Financier of the Confederate States: J. C. Schwab. 
The Genesis of Capital: J. B. Clark. 


F'RANCE— 
Annales de V Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. No. 4. October, 
1893— 
Les variations du revenu et du prix des terres en France 
au xvii® et au xvili® Siecle: D. Zolla. (Continued.) 
Journal des Hcononistes— 
September— 
Le Congrés socialiste de Zurich: G. de Molinart. 
Les Elections 4 la Chambre des Députés et 1’ Economie 
Politique: H. Lamé-Fleury. 
Travaux parlementaires de la Chambre des Députés 
(1892-93): A. Lvesse. 
. Combien nous reste-t-il d’écus de cing francs: A. De 
Foville. : 
November— 
Le nouveau régime douanier des Colonies: B. de Belle. 
L’usure en Russie: M. Inostranietz. | 
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France—Contd. 
Journal de le Société de Statistique de Paris— 
October— 
‘La Fiscalité-sur1’éclairage 4 Paris: G. Bienaymé. 

Les Prix (extrait d’une communication faite 4 la Société 

nationale d’Agriculture de France) : H. Levasseur. 
November— 

Les valeurs successorales et les donations: JT. Loua. 

Chronique des ‘Transports: M. Beaurin-Gressver. 

Chronique des finances publiques: I’. Desjardins. 

Chronique des banques, changes et métaux précieux: P. 
des Hssars. 

La Réforme Sociale. Bulletin de la Société d’ gsi, Sociale et 
des Unions de la Paix Sociale— 

No. 66, 16th September, 1893— 

La Philosophie morale -et la Réforme-sociale: J. Gardaar. 

Statistique de la Propriété fonciére enregistrée en Galicie: 
H. Dubois. 

No. 67, 1st October— 

La gilde des métiers et négoces de “Louvain (Belgique) : 
V. Brants. 

Les Htats-Unis contemporains: W. Kaempfe. 

No. 68, 16th October— 

Les ceuvres de l’initiative privée a“Geneve: P. Marin. 

La répression légale de ’usure en Allemagne: H. Dubois. 

No. 69, 1st November— 

La constitution de la famille et du Patrimoine sous le For 
en Béarn. L. Batcave. (Continued in the next two 
numbers.) 

Le syndicat agricole de 1’ Anjou et ses sections paroissiales : 
H. Nicolle. 

Les associations professionnelles et les Physiocrates: A. 
des Oulleuls. 

No. 70, 16th November— 

La suppression des Bureaux de Placement: M. Vanlaer. 

No. 71, lst December— 

Une famille rurale sous ancien régime en Poitou (1550- 
1840): A. Tandonnet. 

Revue d’ Heonomie Politique— 
September— October, 1893— 

Les fondements philosophiques de l’Economie politique de 
Quesnay et de Smith: G. Hasbach. 

Les nouvelles compagnies ouvriéres. I. Associations 
égalitaires. II. Associations de productions a forme 
inégalitaire: Dr. Regnault et M. Waton. 

Le probléme de limmigration dans les Htats Unis de 
PAmérique: P. Sitta. 

November— | 
Hssai sur la Fabrique collective: H. Schwiedland. 
Les grand magasins tels qu’ils sont: P. du Maroussem. 


Comment en finir avecile “ Sweating System ?:” Mrs. Sidney 


Webb. 
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GERMANY— 
Jahrbuch fur Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, und Volkswirtschaft im 
Deutschen Reich. Herausgegeben von Gustav Sehiolier. 1893— 
Heft: l= 
Uber das Verhiltnis der Arbeitgeber zu ihren Arbeit- 
nehmern: ft. Roesicke. 
Die preussische Seidenindustrie des 18 Jahrhunderts: 
O. Hintze. 
Italiens Finanz- und Nealeewirivohat ta 
Der Kellnerberuf und seinemégliche Reform: K. Oldenberg. 
Die Erhohung der Giitertarife der deutschen Hisenbahnen 
im Jahre 1874: Dr. Leese. 
Die genossenschaftliche Bewegung in Italien: L. Sbroja- 
vaccd. | 
Die Lage der Arbeiter nach franzdsischen Gesandtschafts- 
berichten: G. Jollos. 
Die Verwaliung des Mass- und Gewichtswesens im 
Mittelalter: G. Schmoller. 
Heft 2— 

_ Die geschichtliche Entwickelung der Unternehmung. XII. 
Die Handelsgesellschaften des Mittelalters und der 
Renaissancezeit: G'. Schmoller. 

Das System der Proportionalwahl: Bernatzck. 
Der freie Handelsmakler in Bremen: L. von Halle, 
Uber sociale Steuerpolitik: K. Oldenberg. 
Zur Geschichte der Physiokratie: A. Oncken. 
Die Neuerungen im Deutschen Patentwesen: Rhenius. 
Massregeln gegen Bodenzersplitterung: J. G. Weiss. 
Die italienische Auswanderung: LH. von Philippovich. 
Heft 3— 
Der wirtschaftliche Aufschwung der Baumwollspinnerei 
im Konigreich Sachsen: fk. Martin. 
Die neuere socialistische Bewegung in der Schweiz: 
EF. Berghoff-Ising. (Continued in Heft 4.) 
Irische Rasse und irische Nation: M.-Jaffé. 
Die Rechtsprechung im Gewerbegericht: H. Lautensch- 
lager. 
Der SWiesde Schlachtviehhandel in seiner geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung: &. Medi. 
Heft 4— 
Die Handelsgesellschaften des 17—18 Jahrhunderts, 
hauptsachlich die grossen Kompagnien: G'. Schmoller. 
Bodenrecht und Bodenverteilung in Irland bis zum 
.  Schlusse des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts: M. Jaffé. 
“ur Vorbildung der Hisenbahnbeamten: de Terra. 
Der Verband Deutscher Gewerbevereine, seine Enstehung, 
Organisation, und bisherige Wirksamkeit: 7. Hampke. 
Die Berufsgenossenschaften als Trager einer nationalen 
Lohnstatistik : H. Losch. 
Grundsatze der stadtischen Bodenpolitik: R. Hberstadt. 
Nochmals die englische und deutsche Baumwollindustrie : 
G. von Schulze-Gavernitz. 
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Germany—Contd. 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik. Dritte Folge— 
Band. vi, Heft 3, 18938—. 

Neue und alte Messungsvorschlage in der Statistik: H. 
Westergaard. 

Beitrage zur Lehre von den auswartigen Wechselkursen : 
0. Heiligenstadt. 

Die wirtschaftliche Gesetzgebung Oesterreich- Ungarns im 
Jahre 1892.. 

Ergebnisse der obligatorischen Unfallversicherung in 
Deutschland fiir die ersten fiinf Jahre ihres Bestehens: 
O. Hampke. 

Band vi, Heft 4— 

Der Uebergang vom Versicherungsdarlehn zur reinen Ver- 
sicherung: A. Schaube. 

Agrarstatistische Untersuchungen: J. Conrad. 

Die zweite Lesung des Entwurfes eines Buirgerlichen 
Gesetzbuches fiir das Deutsche Reich: Greif. (Con- 
tinued in next number.) 

Die deutschen Aktiengesellschaften im Jahre 1891-92: 
ft. van der Borght.. 

Band vi, Heft 5— 

Wohnungsnot und Absatzkrisis: H. Freese. 

Die Preise des Jahres 1892 verglichen mit den Vorjahren. 

Die bimetallistische Bewegung in England: BR Zuckerhandl. 

Die deutschen Handelskammern tiber den Schutz der 
Warenbezeichnungen: Ft. van der Borght. 

Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Politik, &c. Band w, 
Hiélfte 1, 1893— 

Mensch und Staat: Dr. J. v. Held. 

Die Kehrseiten des modernen Konstitutionalismus: Dr. J. v. 
Held. 

Stimmungsbilder aus der Zeit des Krimkrieges: F. C. 
Philippson. (Continwed.) 

Die politische und wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Sibiris- 
chen Hisenbahn: N. Syrkin. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Heft 4, 1893— 

Statistik der Reichstagswahlen von 1893. 

Die in den Jahren 1887 bis 1893 von deutschen Gerichten 
wegen Verbrechen und Vergehen gegen Reicthsgesetze 
Verurtheilten. Vorlaufige Mittheilung. 

Die Schulbildung der im Ersatzjahre 1892-93 in die deutsche 
Armee und Marine eingestellten Rekruten. 

Verungliickungen deutscher Seeschiffe in 1891 und 1892. 

Die Bergwerke, Salinen, und Hiitten im Deutschen Reich 
und in Luxemburg wahrend 1892. 

Salz-Produktion und Salz-Besteuerung im deutschen 
Zollgebiet wahrend des Htatsjahres 1892-93. 

Bierbrauerei und Bierbesteuerung im deutschen Zollgebiet 
wahrend des Htatsjahres 1892-93. 

Zucker-Gewinnung und- Bestenerung im deutschen Zollge- 
biet wahrend des Betriebsjahres 1892-93. 
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Germany—Oontd. 
Zeitschritt fir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. (Jubileumsband.) 
Heft 1, 1894— 
Zur Pathologie der Armut: W. Roscher. 
Die Marx ’sche Dialektik und ihr Einfluss auf die Taktik 
der Sozialdemokratie: Riimelin. 
Untersuchung tiber die Grundlagen des Tarifwesens der 
Seeschiffahrt: Frevherr v. Weichs. 
Die Jahresberichte der deutschen Fabrik- Aufrichtsbeamten : 
Dr. F. Worishoffer. 
Lettschrift fur Litteratur und Cleschichte der Staatswissenschaften. 
Band wu, Heft 1 and 2, 1893— 
Die rechtliche Natur der Modernen Volksvertretung: K. 
Ricker. 


AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift— 
August—September, 1893— 
Zur Statistik der Sterblichkeit der arbeitenden Classen: 
Dr. F. von Juraschek. 
Die osterreichischen Assecuranz. Gesellschaften im Jahre 
1891. I. Die Lebens- und Renten-Versicherung : R. Krickl. 
Bericht tiber die Thatigheit des statistischen Seminars an 
der k.k. Universitat Wien im Wintersemester 1892-93: 
Dr. H. v. Schullern-Schrattenhofen. 
October— 
Die schaden- Versicherung: R. Krickl. 
Die Fischerei an der adriatischen Kiiste Oesterreichs im 


Jahre 1891-92: C. Krafft. 


ITaLy— 
Giornale deglt Hconomisti— 
September, 1893— 

Gli spezzati d’argento: A. de Vitv de Marco. 

La dottrina dello Stato e la filosofia politica contemporanea : 
F. Flora. (Continued in next two numbers.) 

La legislazione economico-sociale Austriaca negli ultimi 
anni: H. v, Schullern-Schrattenhofen. (Continued in next 
number.) 

La definizione economico-sociale del risparmio: G. Monte- 
martini. 

October— 

Considerazioni sui principii fondamentali dell’ economia 
politica pura: V. Pareto. 

_ November— 

Teoria della popolazione: H. La Loggia. (Continued in 
next number.) 

December— 

La crisi e il programma liberale: La Direzione. 

Francesco Ferrara all’ Universita di Torino, 1849-59: 
C. de Martivs. 

Il fallimento quale sintorno della potenza commerciale d’un 
paese: A. Contento. 
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Iraty—Contd. 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. Invr. 4, 1893— 

Statistique des aliénés, spécialement a Genéve et en Suisse: 
Dr. P. Ladame. 

Die Ferienkolonien in der Schweiz in den ersten 15 Jahren 
ihrer Entwicklung (1876-90) : H. Marthaler. 

Adolf Quetelet als Moralstatistiker: Dr. N. Reichesberg. 

Vier thurganische Haushaltungsbudgets: Dr. H. Hofmann. 

Geschichte des Armenwesens im Kanton Bern von der 
Reformation bis auf die neuere Zeit: K. Gevser. 

Die Entwicklung der Seidenindustrie: R. Sarasin-Warnery. 


VIl.— Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th December, 1893, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads :—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, éc.; (e) Societies, &e. (British) ; 
(f) Periodicals, éc. (British). 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Comercio Exterior. Datos trimestrales del, Nos. 78 
and 79. Aiios 1892-93" Sv0_ > ksi. e cn The Director-Gene- 
Comercio y Navegacion de la Republica, Estadistica ral of Statistics 
del, correspondiente al afio 1892 La. 8vo................ 
Higiene Publica. Analesde. (Current monthly numbers) Dr. E. R. Coni 
Buenos Ayres (City). Bulletin mensuel de Statis- | The Municipal Sta- 
tique municipale. (Current numbers)... tistical Bureau 


Instituto Geografico Argentino. Boletin del, Tomo xiv, | m . 
Cuadernos 1—4. Maps, 870., 1893...........sscsssessensees } Bint ine 
Austria-Hungary— 

Anbauflichen und Ertrage der Zuckerriiben in 1884-92. | The Ministry of Agri- 
Mapa, 80. ..-..ciccs-veccvpodcbabaend pals culture 

Handel des Zollgebiets. Statistische Uebersichten) The Statistical De- 
betreffend den auswirtigen. (Current out partment, Ministry 
numbers) of Commerce 

Sanitatswesens, Statistik des, fiir 1890. Ffol................. 

Statistische Monatschrift. (Nov. and Dec., 1892, and 
current numbers for 1893) <.-..:c.-cesesut-teo--ssvqe ee «4s 

Verkehrs. Statistik des, 1881-91, Abtheilung 1, Bete Nesters 0 
Landstrassen, Wasserstrassen, Fiussschifffahrt. 4to. Nearing ee 

Viehzihlung, Ergebnisse der, vom 31 Dec., 1890. 
Heft 2, Detail-Bearbeitung. 460. -......1..-:..sessseeseees 

Huneary. Volkszihlung. Ergebnisse der in den The Boral oH 
Landern der Ungarischen Krone am anfange des oa Bese ti tical 
Jahres 1891 durchgefiihrten, Theil II, Berufsstatistik ( $0 "ee 
der Bevilkerang: _¥ol..,........ 59 5 sep eee eager 

Pracve. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestrie] de =| 


TORR Ree ERE EEE eee eT E HEHE EERSTE EEE ED EEE EEEEEEEE SEES SESE 


The Municipal Sta- 


ville de Prague et des communes-faubourgs. (Cur- tistical Buréau 


rent numbers) 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Belgium— 

Annales des Travaux Publics. Tome L, cahier 4. = : 
(Contains—Statistique des mines, miniéres, &c., pour ee oe 
ee hc sennnecstoieoec nes nor th greet 

Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays Etrangers. 

(Current monthly numbers) ................0:cccscsessseeseseeseees The Bureau of Gene- 

Population. Recensement général du 31 Décembre, ral Statistics 
Cote LSE aE ANAT 17) SE nee a 

Brussels— 

Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux statistiques ) 
des causes de décés. Années 1890, 1891, et 1892 
Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriel de statistique 
démographique et médicale. (Current numbers) } Dr. E. Janssens 
Rapport sur les opérations du service d’hygiéne et 
sur la salubrité publique de la Ville pendant 
cece eeierenamnnvansoconsencneseennanesncne 7 








Académie royale de Belgique— 
Annuaire de lVAcadémie, années 1892 et 1893. 


BO © ae 
Bulletins. 3° Serie, tomes xxii—xxv, 1891-93. The Roakatty 
CES - 
Bulgaria. Statistique du Commerce de la Principauté] The Statistical Bu- 
avec les Pays Etrangers pendant 1892. La. 8vo......... reau 
China. Customs Gazette. No. xcviii, April—June,| Sir Robert Hart, 
Cie ee: i ee Bart., G.C.M.G. 
Denmark— 
Importation et exportation, production d’eau-de-vie,| The Statistical Bu- 
de biére, et de sucre de betteraves en 1892. 4to..... reau 


Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1893. (Current num-] The Danish Political 


ol eee en ee eee Economy Society 
Egypt— 
Finances. Comité des, Note au Conseil des Ministres] Sir E M. Palmer, 
[surles recettes et dépenses pour l’exercice 1894]. Fol. K.C.M.G. 
Postal Guide. Egyptian, published half-yearly. No.|] The Director Gene- 
MIE BEIE EE SVO oo - 85 <i san ncennnsonenind Snsnenpnaensorsedinse ral of Post Office 
Services Sanitaires, &c. Bulletin hebdomadaire de] The Health Depart- 
P Administration des. (Current numbers)................ ment 
potent Sota Bulletin. (Current numbers.) pie Tatts 
Egyptian Statistical Tableaux for the years 1891 and | Messrs. R. J. Moss 
1892. 25th and 26th issues. Sheets .......... eee & Co. 
France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére del’. Nos, 4et 5, | The Ministry of Agri- 
Og de a ERE SE oh oo culture 


Chemins de Fer Francais. Statistique des, au 31 
Décembre, 1891. Documents divers. 1** Partie. | The Ministry of Pub- 
France—Intérét général. 2° Partie. France— lic Works 
Intérét local, Algérie et Tunisie. 40.0.0... cee 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 


Commerce de la France avec ses Colonies et inf The “Dircctomitens: 


uissances étrangéres. Tableau Général du 
Puls 8 Y ral of Customs 


pendant Vannée 1892. La 40.00... ccsseseeseeeeesseceeeesees 
Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique et Se ; 
de Législation comparée. (Current monthly num- The Ministry of Bi- 


DOr) \icisi.c. ek seesvsteneobtcosare lunes tevntesdvedsvises0itv ee neeeaen ae ee 

Travaux Publics, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statis- The Ministry of Pub- 
tique et Législation comparée. (Current monthly lic Work. 
DUM DELB) © sssyvienencecaey PoretadsssroaneTeerarstasvaneargen eee whbicduiced 


L’ Economiste Frangais. No. 28, 1890. Table des 
matiéres du 2° vol. de 1891. (Current numbers, + The Editor 


18QS)  .-racerscntarsotssncencetdertonssdch aesinuth de taete aeons Aetna 
Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly num- 

DOYS). scescksscsleonssess hades siedeecddivedescthey Wecvetinl eee ae eeeane none ” 
Le Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers)........ 3 


Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- 
ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monthly 


TUDORS) | .aesedes-rcuacaaicivececssedscasstecouatecaigee Atanas eee 
La Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) .............0.ee - 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
NUMDETS) + ..ceiposssedscarnsseeauers Uendecdteeier cess oee de 
Revued’Economie Politique. (Current monthly num- 
DOTS) .cosedecestAscareoeesdeenateecees ite cotbdelededsieds pater avon ae a 
Revue Géographique Internationale. (Current monthly 
NUMBERS) © ....5cser dee cesbiddateies Macs dasude. aytyssteel nade ee u 
ee shed ‘des Sciences Politiques, Annales. No. 4. The Tastee 


Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal. (Current | , . 
, The Society 
mon Unity MH DONS) .-.05-cccdicrsesrosssscetsssdavertonevasns een enane 


Germany— 

Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- 
weise tiber den Auswartigen. (Current monthly 
TOGUINS ) on sicessvcsosowssdetsoeotesnce ste ediacctenc chee tetas amnaa 

Justiz-Statistik. Deutsche, Bearbeitet im Reichs- 
Justizamt. Jahrgang v and vi. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The Imperial Statis- 
tical Bureau 


The Imperial Judi- 


1891-93 cial Bureau 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. | The Imperial Statis- 

T8938. Hert 4. ito niitcudccsestie geese eran eee tical Bureau 
Prussia— 


Brande im Prussischen Staate. . Statistik fiir die) 
Jahre 1885-87. (2 vols. Hole. av) ccna 
Ernteertrages. Die Ergebnisse der Ermittelung des, 
fur 1892.. Maps: ol. 2c. cinta. scree 
Volkszihlung. Die endgiiltigen Ergebnisse der, 
vom 1 Dec., 1890. Theil 2. Maps:and diagrams 
Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statistischen Bu- 
reaus. 1893. Vierteljahrsheft IIT. Die 
preussische Bevélkerung nach ihrer Mutter- 
sprache und Absttmmung. Diagrams and maps 
Berlin— 


fete Royal Prussian 
J 
Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle, und rr | 


Statistical Bureau 


The Statistical Bu- 


terung. (Current weekly and monthly numbers) réauafaeae 


Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin. 1891. 8vo. 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
DreEspEN. Mittheilungen des Statistischen Amtes| The Statistical Bu- 
der Stadt Dresden. Nt 2—4, 1892. Fol. ........... reau of Dresden 
Frankfort— 
Beitrage zur Statistik der Stadt, Neue Folge. 
Heft 2, Bewegung der Bevélkerung im Jahre | The Statistical Bu- 


1891, insbesondere Studien tiber die Wanderungen. reau 
Diagram, ee ars Odea s, Sect. edsasces ten denosdesntones 

Frankfurter Verein fiir Geographie und Statistik. | 7, Soci 
amresderiodt. LB00-92. ! “BVO. \.....:.,.c0cscsessesceconneenees \ e topaae| 


Jahresbericht ueber die Verwaltung des Medicinal- 
wesens die Kranken-Anstalten und die oeffent- | The Statistical Bu- 
lichen Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse der Stadt. Jahr- reau 
gang 1892. 8vo.. oivgieedie rset eece 

Mittheilungen der Handelskammer. ” (Current The Chamber of. 
MPMI DOES). 5.p.--sacessccutaveinnnesssdevesdesodeoseaseeieses Commerce 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalokonomie und seneaad The Publisher 
(COS URS UG) Cb) ES Se fe 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Finf- 
zigster Jahrgang. (Jubileumsband) Heft 1. 8vo., } The Editor 


OE ee PN isk. edn. LodemsMcnaeee seatsesLeccevonsses 
Zeitschrift fiir Litteratur und Geschichte der Staats- 
wissenschaften. Band ii, Hefte 2und 3. 1893......... | a3 
Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1893. No. 198. Concorso ) 
internazionale di Fitri. Plates, 8vo. ....... Be Ene ON | 
Annuario Statistico Italiano. 1892. La. 8vo............. 


Biblioteche. Statistica delle, Parte I. Biblioteche | 
dello Stato, delle Provincie, dei comuni ed altri enti 
RP Pee Y a1 OVO: ILSOS vis. ...0ccscaldsecs..desenendieas. 

Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. (Current numbers) ............ccseeeeee seers 

Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. (Current 


SETS) a oa eg ie: Pe OOP DO Oo a 

Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’ Emissione. (Current numbers) ................ 

Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. | The Director-Gene- 
De EAA IILL DELS) 0.5, oe cbcwascies ds ssvvnnd ovale sodas vas osiadinsbidades r ral of Statistics 


Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- 
cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current 
BPEL Y TRRPBOOTS) oa 55.05.40cescncncocnsoteaoscassa¥ehessasbessecsutgass 
Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. 
Rea M eM URIIMINTINIOLS ) 2-5. <csasoh soarsanyoateeshusrtinsuantosdandensddlencs 
Giudiziaria Civile e Commerciale. Statistica per l’anno 
WARE RA Deva ciicnssi--chcossossonsoncnreOsosdecetes is hee eae 
Giudiziaria Penale. Statistica per ’anno 1891. 8vo. 
Marina. Relazione medico-statistica sulle condizion1 
sanitarie dei corpi della regia, durante 1890-92 ........ 
Statistica del commercio speciale di Importazione e di 
Esportazione. (Current monthly numbers) .............) 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) ............006 The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly num- 
Ree RR a castes Sic ons exe onzaseousastbiaaneapie BPR aegis noe ae 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Japan— 
Agricultural and Commercial Department. ae 
Statistical Report. 8vo. 1893. [In Japanese. ] .... ape Depa ae 
Toxto-Fu. Weekly and monthly reports of Deaths.| The Governor of 
(Current numbers ) hit. 2 tetris. scorer cee tsi eee — Tokio-Fu 


Tokyo Statistical Society. Outline History of Statistics ) 
in Japan, with the Rules of the Society. 8vo. + The Society 
L893...» canstdvecneondpecsssesecvacecobacccnackocsonsesetaseasts oan nae aEE Eras 


Mexico— 
Boletin semestral de la Estadistica de la Republica 
Mexicana. Nos. 1—9, aho 1888-92. 9 vols., la. 


SVOM ae. cna ee ce ssi cases sbdexedab duce Voee DOLGaRi pee ego ae eee 
Estadistica General de la Republiea Mexicana. Nos.| Dr. A. Pefiafiel, 
3—7.- “6 °vols., la. 8vo.. 1887-92. .0c.c.sccseesecnseem L Director-General 


Nombres Geograficos de Mexico. Catalogo alfabetico of Statistics 
de los nombres de lugar pertenecientes al idioma 
“Nahuatl”? ... (With Atlas of Plates.) 2 vols., 


la. SVO. | 1885 ..2....:cedce.cswdvatecneaer nl aes ese neve nena J) 





Sociedad de Geografia y Estadistica de la Republica. } 
Boletin. Tercera Epoca, Tomo vi, Nos. 4—9. | 
Cuarta Epoca, Tomo i, Nos. 1, 2, 48; Tome ii, + The Society 
Nos. 1—10. 13 parts, plates and portraits, 8vo. | 


1887-93 caiccscalséccssdonsyoesbncentiaregseevartel te eee 4 
Netherlands— 
Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas. Métropole. 1892] The Central Statisti- 
et années antérieures:, (SVOd ...ocssssssseduvscossn descents sate cal Commission 


Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar den 


leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current el eae eee 


Interior 
monthly numbers) 1.7.4) S10. els. cae ae 
Scheepvaart, Statistiek der, 1892. Gedeelte land 2.) M. G. de Bosch 
Map, Aibo. .......0...cesedsebvalsclessnscdetentsne-<nebia sss aat gata aaaaaa Kempen 


Staten van de In—, Uit—, en Doorgevoerde voor- | 
naamste Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly | D Vo ere 
numbers.) Pols: siciscvasisssonnadeeenorktosaeeh eee eee a d Ear 
Statistiek van den In—, Uit—, en Doorvoer over het | 
Jahras92.«) Gedeelte 2, 4 Hol. .2--cisdssmtecercnaevsmeoneens J 


Pistorius 


Paraguay. Revue du Paraguay. (Current numbers) The Statistical Bu- 


reau 
Roumania— 
Buletin Statistic general al Romaniei. Anull. Nov., 
Deg. 89256 Svdii-anrseie “ala sgesosd esti n Serene eee aE The Statistical Bu- 
Miscarea populatiunei in comunele urbane. Tablou reau 
resumativ. (Current monthly numbers.) Sheets.... 
Russia— 
Agricultural Year-Book for 1893. Purt 2 (in Russian) | The Department of 
Diagram maps; SVO0j.i..scssynese cotems. tera ete eee Agriculture 


The Department of 


recettes douaniéres de Empire. (Current monthly Catone 


Commerce extérieur par la frontiére d’Europe et 
numbers)” “F...5.cssessscduaaseeiete amenen on treet carte ae 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Russia— Contd. 
The Industries of Russia, edited for the World’s } 
Columbian Exposition, 1893, Chicago. Vols. i | 


and ii (one vol.), Manufactures and Trade. Vol. v, $ M. G. de Kamensky, 


Siberia and the Great Siberian Railway. 2 vols., | uae 
maps and diagrams, 8vo. St. Petersburg, 1893........ o 
Spain— . 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la] TheDirector-General 
-Estadistica del. (Current numbers) ..........ccsseceseees of Indirect Taxation 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. SBoletin. (Current : 
= The Society 
RAMMSTEIN) reget rcersssapsecescncs-snsnevsvosscsasensosegeee ons’ 
Sweden— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 
J. Telegrafvasendet, 1892. (Telegraphs.) Maps, &c. ) 


K. Helso-och Sjukvarden, 1891. (Public Health) 

L. Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1892. (Railways) ........ 
ME Postwerkeb, 1602. (Postal)..........-......s.ccescasssssesees 
O. Landtmiteriet, 1892. (Land Surveys)................ 


V. Brandvins tillverkning, 1890-92. (NDistilleries) 
General-Sammandrag éfver 1892 &rs Bevillning _........ 
Kapital-Konto till Riks-Hufvud-Boken, 1892. Fol... The Central Statist; 
Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stallning, 1892. Fol.+ “op 
PRR EEE Re STIL AGO. cassenp ce cccaccesceceeccorasereasenseseeeos a ees 
Rikets in-och utforsel af vissa varor, J uly, 1892—June, 





DUE et TEI t ence eseannasoersecasesvocsesees envecesGooengeseoses 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens stiillning, July, 1892— 
SURE tS ULCOEG | 5, sscnc3-.scsensecsersanpotsessecdascesse aeceranes 
Sammandrag af de enskilda sedelutgifvande bankernas, 
duly, 1892——Jimne, 1893. Sheets ...2......00....sec-sereveseees 
Uppgifter om Hypoteksbanken, &c., 1892. Fol. ........ 2 
Switzerland— 
Alcools. Rapport ... concernant la gestion et at step 
compte de la Régie des, pour 1892. 8V0. wees BEM lies 


Bulletins hebdomadaires et mensuels des mariages, 
naissanees et des décés dans ies Villes de la Suisse. | The Federal Statisti- 
PRR AMT DOES) OV On), 5.06 2205 sc0c0snnsolazsurs tea cesseceneadies cal Bureau 

Journal de Statistique Suisse, 1893. Livraison4. 4to. 

Commerce de la Suisse. Rapport annuel, 1892. 8vo. | 

Commerce de la Suisse avec l’Etranger. Statistique | 
emir 2 )iaeranis, 18. TOL ou secs ccennmnesoeescveoes | The Federal Depart- 

Tableaux des Importations et Exportations des princi- ment of Customs 
paux articles. 1—3 ‘rimestres de 1893. 3 parts, 
la. fol. . SS Ce ai ae gl 

United States— 
Agricultural Department. Monthly reports of the 


Statistician, and monthly reports on Crops, &c. The Departments ot 


Agriculture 
DM PENN TIRE TOE Soo 25 cnn; -ans<constck vusesecste tries cccsssieeeasoes 
Census, 1890. Report on Population and Resources| The Hon. Geo. F. 
Brea EI ALES. 400, os .c-a2scere see Laccctpeseanccs snus ucescdcs ones Hoar 
Census Bulletin, 1890. No. 177, Agriculture—Flax, 
and Hemp. eee FEES i. BE BE 9 eco Re } John Hyde, Haq: 


VOL. LVI. PART IV. Sk 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


United States—Contd. 
Extra Census Bulletins, 1890. 52—62, Statistics of | The Superintendent 


Farms, Homes, and Mortgages. 4to., 1893. ............ of Census 
Coffee in America. Methods of Production and Th B f 
facilities for successful cultivation . .. (Special rn : ae ; 
Bulletin of Bureau of American Republics.) 8vo., ais bane he 
1898 | ssssossethedinsco meat setae ni oe 
Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo. mes artment _ of 
Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of | 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets...csecevsseee The Secretary of the 


Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, ae 
Changes in Money and Bullion in the Treasury. | 
Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets J 

Education. Report of the Commissioner of, for ) 
1889-90. 2 vols., Svo., diagrams ...:....éscacsts-on-tetemie 

Education Bureau. Circular of Information No. 4, 
1893. Abnormal man, being essays on Education | 
and Orime... Syoi, 1893. . .c.cesnt-<cseee eee J 

Ethnology. Bureau of, Eighth Annual Report, 1886-87 ; 
also Bibliography of the Chinookan Languages. 


Treasury 


The Commissioner of 
Education 


The Bureau of Eth- 


Plates, 8v0., 1898...,../..-ie-sstbeseqssplons0+s stiepeeeee een noloey 

Exports, Principal, to the United States, declared at | The Department of 
the several Consulates. 80. 1898.............::000sscseers State 

Imports and Exports. Summary Statement of. (Cur-) 
rent monthly NUMDELs) -...0:45.0++ehe0censssuse soe | The Bureau of Statis- 


Imports, Exports, Immigration, and Navigation.+ tics, Treasury De- 
Quarterly report for the quarter ending 30th June,| partment 
1893, [\No. 4, 1892-93), ,..01t. oes J 

Labor. Seventh Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of, 1891. Cust of Production: The Textiles and $ The Commissioner 
Glass. Vol. ii, part 3. Cost of Living. §8vo. ........ 

Marine Hospital Service. Annual Report of the Super- The § G 
vising Surgeon-General for the fiscal year 1892. el Washine Ses 
Plates, BVO. .issccc.csecsiecssne sewn aedses senders -oeieuea tener Bh ak eyes = 

Prices, Wholesale, Wages and Transportation. Report The C Re t 
by Mr. Aldrich from the Committee on Finance. L ‘oS heen 
3rd March, 1893. Part 4. 8v0. 1898 veces ree 

Connecticut. State Board of Health. Monthl 
Bulletins, (Current numbers) ...........:a-soceoree.eeuaeee The Board of Health 

Itzinors. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Seventh 
Biennial Report, 1892. (Working Women in Chicago. +} The Bureau 
The Sweating System. Coal in Illinois.) 8vo......... 

Onto. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 16th Annual 
Report for 1892. 8vo. Also Working Women in 
Cities of the State. Sheets. 1893..............c-cssssssess 

Brooxtyn. Annual Report of the Department of | The Superintendent 


Police and Excise for 1892. Plates, 8vo. BR EE of Police 
Banker’s Magazine. (Current monthly numbers) ........ The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers) ......... % 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 

TUM DOTS) -ssanpehion Deszncaaccegeanctieeeteenteaaeies ta eee As 
Investor’s Supplement to Commercial and Financial 

Chronicle. (Current, numtbers).....4.:,0.0.-s eee ? 


Employer and Employed. July, Oct., 1893. 8vyo......... The Publisher 


1893. ] Additions to the Inbrary. 703 


Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 


Journal of Political Economy. Vol. i, No. 4, cay: Phetentatiaat: 


ey WOME DUO) BOOS soon. Socdes val gles sacecscnnsoveodeces 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. viii, No. 1, 
Bn ang hnchi dales cowsdie ott Herre: Ae ¥ 
Yale Review. Vol. ii, No. 3) Nov., 1898. 8vo....0..00000.- The Editor 


Actuarial . Society of America. Papers and Trans- 
meotronsr ees 2 0. LO (8x0u  VS9B oo. d.dlsesceweteeos 

American Academy of Political and Social: Science. 
Annals. Vol. iv, No. 3, Nov., 1893. Wig Sune 
ment to the Annals. Inland Waterways, their 
relation:to Transportation, by Hmory.R. J vison The Academy 
Fea eeaccnn sn neangeatenoedusdnonanoatsnesagiee 

American Economic Association. Publications. Vol.) 
vil, No. 6. Reciprocity Treaty with Canada: F. £. 
Haynes,. Vol. viii, No.1. Report of Proceedings 
at 5th Annual Meeting of the Association, 1892. | Whe Anscent 
Nos. 2 and 3. Housing of. the Poor in American r maa es. 
Cities: IU. T. Reynolds, Nos. 4 and 5. Public 
Assistance of the Poor in France: Emily G. Balch. 


\ The Society 


32 








Oe eee secs ecasiectecossetvceesereceseecesseoness J 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. No. 3 of : 
Se EEE COM ooo... onevsnsagsecntacdecasncsedteeni+eeess i Piao 


' American Statistical Association. Quarterly publica-~ 
tions. New series, No. 23: 8vo. 1898... 
“Giana Institute. Journal. (Current monthly num- Whe Inatiiute 
Smithsonian Institution. Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, vol. xxxvi, Bibliography of Chemistry, } The Institution 
1492-1892. By H.C. Bolton. 8vo. 1898 ............ 


The Association 


Uruguay. MontTevipEo. Boletin mensual Demo-] The Statistical 


PCCM ETCTE FIMIMDGTS) 2. sacnscceoxatoyeencvcarserssrccseenseonreee Bureau 
International— 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current num- | ,. Board of Trade 
Masa cect ety bth nas 8oevse-s sacs svieroconvssecjonc-anere 


Institut International de Statistique, Bulletin. 


Re erator Le) od. SVO. L893 ......5.s<roeeseccecveveooes of Statistics of 


T The Director-General 
ome 
' ltaly 


(b) India and Colonial Possessionsw 
India, British— 

Census of India, 1891— . 
General Report by J. A. Baines. Fol. 1898 ........ a 
Bengal Lower Provinces and their Feudatories. 

Part 1, Report. Part 2, Administrative Tables. 
[Part 3], Caste Tables. Maps, &c. 3 vols., fol. 
Central Provinces and Feudatories. Part 1, Report. +} J. A. Baines, Esq. 
Part 2, Imperial Tables and Supplementary 
eequrnsme Vols.’ Maps, folic sich. seesaencssncen sone 
Madras. Report on the Census, and Tables i-xvii-C, 
British Territory. Maps, &c. 2 vols., fol. ........ 2 


3 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
India, British— Contd. 
Dictionary of Economie Products of India. By George | The Seeretary of 
Watt. Vol. vi. Parts3and4. Silk to Zygophillum. > State in Council 
2 vols., Svo. 4 LB9S ii 5 ait inatyechsssqphedencaseeraner ee ena of India 
Prices and Wages in India. Tenth Issue. Fol. 1893....-J. E. O’Comor, Esq. 
Sanitary Measures in India. Report on, m 1891-92. 


[C~7192.) gh BGS. 2. sts wosscctisdenntcteseaoonee Visor eee : 
Statistical Abstract for British India, from 1882-83 to The India Ofiee 
1891-92. © [{C-719S. } "E893 00 eee eeneeeeeees 


Trade of India. Review of, m 1892-93. Foreign Sea- 
borne, Trans-Frontier, and Coasting Trade. Fol..... 


Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly | ee Department of 


Finance and Com- 


Accounts. (Current numbers) .......scccccccecssscseseeeess 

Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current | ~ wengecey Calpine 
NUMDELS) scyersecsease dads cangvecbaossdoscsonons avastdstorts manne es eeaamemE 

Indian Engineering. (Current numbers) ......cssescsseeseres The Editor 


Asiatic Society of Bengat— 
Journal. Vol. lxu, Part I, No. 2 and Part II, No. 2. 
1893, ° SV0.° . 44s senosqsarestatyrsessceaahael: eotea te eee The Society 


Proceedings. (Current numbers)  .........c-r-sssecsssesses 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Census of Canada, 1891. Bulletin No. 18. Occupations.... George Johnson, Esq. 
Census of Canada, 1890-91. Vol. 1. 8V0..........seeseeeeee . 
Sessional Papers, Session 1893. Vols.— 
1. Report of Auditor-General for 1891-92 ............0... 
2. Public Accounts, Trade with Great Britain, 
Shareholders in Chartered Banks, 1891-92............ 
3. Unpaid Dividends, Insurance Companies, 1892... 
4, Trade and Navigation, Inland Revenues, 1892.... 
5. Agriculture, Canadian Archives, Criminal Statis- 
ties, [B92 void... 002.0. cocehtate duenewasuvac gracesere ton ter tame 
‘6. Public Works, Railways, and Canals, 1891-92 .. 
8. Steamboat Inspection, Reports of Postmaster- 
General for 1891-92, and of Department of 
Interior for T892.........cscossqscemicosslenstas 10 eee a J. G. eet Esq., 
9. Reports on Indian Affairs, North West Mounted { M.G. 
Police, Secretary of State, Public Printing and 
Stationery, 1892. ....<ccciscdesedessssoassveatsssetevere vie ae eaten 
10. Reports on Penitentiaries, on Militia, &c., 1892 
Agriculture and Colonization. Report of Select 














Standing Committee, 1893.22... :...sssr:tlesestecssenserteraan 
Criminal Statistics for 1892 4 ...2..:dcv:tsscscscsschtecsseeneesereiae 
House of Commons. Journals of, vol. xxvii, 1893. 
Appendix N01 iis. ssssscvtsssgocsoctas Setar tascasserco: Bente 
Insurance. Report of Superintendent of, for 1892 . 
Penitentiaries. Report on, for 1892-98 .........ceceseeeees 
Steamboat Inspection, Harhours, &c. Reports for 1892 
Senate. Journals of the, vol. xxvii, 1893 ..........0es 
Banks acting under Charters. Monthly Statements of. 
(Current numbers) silos seignneite Leahttsgtme Ihe tov. Gere ta. ate eae \ N.'8. Garland, eq: 
a CotumBIA. Firhery Commission. Report, J.@. Bourinot, Esq) 
Manrropa. School Case. Judgment in the, 1898 .... CM 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current numbers).... The Editor 


1893.] Additions to the Library. 703 


Donations—COontd. 





Donations, | By whom Presented. 


(b) India and Colonial Pessessions— Contd. 
Cape of Good Hope— 
Agricultural and Live Stock Statistics, 1892-93. Fol..... Colonial Secretary 
f The Agent-General 


Another copy, also Map of Cape Colony, 1898 ............ \ for the Cape 
Port Elizabeth Chamber of Commerce, 28th Annual] The Chamber of 
ae ARMOR Rete OVD ancisad, seeesd-.saseselesdiecddectedtesece scot J Commerce 
Ceylon— 
isa ues (EGS. la. { ieee eee hE 
eylon 


Railways. Report of General Manager for 1892. Fol.... W.T. Pearce, Esq. 
Mauritius. Blue Book of the Colony for 1892. Fol. .... H.E. the Governor 


Wew South Wales— 
| The Agent-General 
sR EOTE Te Ol 5 oicasacccccisaeccccecvcsavosesceiovecoceeg tone for Nat Walée 


Census and Industrial Returns Act. Industrial Re-) 

turns.—Fire and Marine Insurance. Investment 

and Finance Companies receiving Deposits. Life | 

Assurance. 3 parts, 440. 1893 ose sssseeeseees 
Census of 1891. Part 6, Sickness and Infirmity. 4to. | The Government 
Statistical Register for 1892. Parts 4, Accumulation. Statistician 

5, Agriculture, Settlement, and Mineral Production. 

6, Manufactories and Works. 7, Law and Crime. 

8, Population and Vital Statistics. 10, Miscella- 

Be are edhe el cata sco encae daub cea dsnddicecscavadssncesedsviese iJ 


Wew Zealand— 
The New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1893. Maps] Registrar-General of 
BN EET Ooo cn soa scaknscasesurcacesecsesorsecconsezenoguentannss New Zealand 
Government Life Insurance Department, Annual 
Report, 1892. Fol. And Provision for Old Age } The Commissioner 


meray Dente SL 2i10.5 ESOS i... ccinscsacs acces coe secsseeeses 
Journal of Commerce and Labour. 8vo. (Current | The Labour Depart- 
eM EE ee 8 8 Th. di bead. Scns dvThAsh ocnsddv cea ssade ment 
Mines Statement and Goldfields Report. Mapsand] The Minister of 
ae COE ML ies coca lgssnn Se Sede soe shoovabolsnestacede cue Mines 
Queensland— 
Agriculture and Live Stock. Report on the Returns | 
MPN PNRM NORRIE: shen «cat didevk-<ciben ro nnctilaccenateNedvseoancvintse | Wha’ Hovistrar Cenes 
Statistics of the Colony for 1892. Fol. wee \ wav f Ousenalnn d 


Supplements to the Government Gazette (containing | 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ......... cece 


South Australia — 
Agricultural and Live Stock Statistics for the year| The Government 


Grime ota Marol 1SO8e (Pols  secatiecd vids denysececnes. jy Statist 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Cur-| The Registrar-Gene- 
eR MORSE De Nat. ohn ibs de bss een law dp AdsGhh bop iE RCs oskWseriiads veins ss ral of S. Australia 


Straits Settlements. The Perak Government Gazette.| The Government 
Ras EA SRETIRROGUR Wee codescacassbcebssdaesecasotebseeboncesieseehecessvoneeces Secretary ; 


Tasmania, Report on Government Railways for 1892. Fol. F. Back, Esq. 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 


Victoria— 
Manufactories, Works, &c., in Victoria and New South] H. H. Hayter, sa, . 
Wales, 189820 Shipp os... 25k siesccpte-sep ennui areeemenee C.M.G. 


Public Library, Museums, and National Gallery ee 
Victoria. Report of the Trustees for 1892. ‘La. 8vo mE ee 
Statistical Register of the Colony. Title page and 
Index for 1891. Parts 2, Population ; 3, Inter- H.-H. Haysat, Meds 
change, and Australasian Statistics for 1892 ............ 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 

Agricultural Returns. Statistical Tables showing The Loard whales 
acreage under crops and grass, and the number of prt 
horses, cattle;id&c.' 1898. Svo.> .c.....s.sestenmesse nee 

Alien Immigration. Report to the Board of Trade ) 
on. [O-7118.]. 8vo.’ 1893 ..001.5., 0k 

Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers, 
TBOB). BO. enceroronseserurnecnnnurorenney f The Board of Trade 

Foreign Import Duties. (401.) 1893. 8vo. ............ 

Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of | 
Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) ........ 

Local Government Board. 22nd Annual Report for] The Local Govern- 
1892-93. [C-7180.] Diagrams, 8vo. 1893........... ment Board 

Local Government Board. Supplement.to 21st Annual 
Report, 1891-92. Enteric Fever in the Tees Vale. The Medical Officer 
[C-7054.] Diagrams and maps, fol. 1893 ............ 

Protection: of Infant Life. Report of Select Com- 
mattee:on. 4467 2.)9 1871 on....cibeat osname meee Dr. F. J. Mouat, 

Children’s Life Insurance ‘Bill (H.L.). Report of LL.D. 

Select Committee on. (344.) 1890. (893.) 1891 

Railways in the United Kingdom. Summary of “77: 

Statistics for 1882 and 1888- 9p. ‘Sheets ....2.cac% fe Ao REO iadeaae 

Railways. General Report on Share and Loan Capital, | 
Traffic: in Passengers and Goods, &c., of Railway | 
Companies for 1892. [C-7142. ] 1898 (fia 

Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom for 1878 + The Boar ee 
to 1892. 40th Number. [C-7143.] 8vo. 1893... 

Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns) .. is 

‘Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. ‘71st Report of J. Russell Sowray, 
Commissioners of. (802... 1803)..05.0. .sssteocse een Esq. 


culture 


England and Wales— 

Census of England and Wales, 1891. Area, Houses, | 
and Population. Vol. i, Administrative and ancient 
Counties. Vol. ii, Registration Areas and Sanitary 
Districts. Vol. iii, Ages, Condition as to Marriage, 
Occupations, Birth-places, and Infirmities. Fol. 1898 +- 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to June; Births and 
Deaths to Sept.,\1893. = No. 179 ion. cscs. <teeeeeee 

Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven 
other Great Towns, (Current weekly returns) ........ 5 

British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 5 parts, | The Trustées of the 
At HL BOBS «5s. ovssesdveshebnconteaancet RAI RRL Ice ete Museum 





The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of England 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
England and Wales—Contd. 


West Sussex. 19th Annual enone on the eSuses Dr. Charles Kelly, 


of the combined Sanitary District of West Sussex FROP. 


RE et RY CVI cetacean soo voncdcecsecledsecsensovcccactcacedds 


London— The C ete f 
Criminal Returns, Metropolitan Police, 1892. 8vo. Dohgaae as he 2 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. ‘Reports for 1892 of 

Statistical Committee and the Medical Superin- 
The Board 


tendents of Infectious Hospitals and Imbecile 
PeeWee OC HMI LDS; GVO. 622.0005 .ceccsssceossecstnonsoseancsiees 
CovENTRY. Report of Public Inquiry into General 
Charities of Coventry by Mr. G. D. 8. story, W. Bushill, Esq. 
Assistant Charity Commissioner. Nov., 1893. 8vo. 
Manchester— 
Weekly and Quarterly Returns of the Medical 
Officer of Health. (Current numbers.) 8vo. .... 
Public Free Libraries. 41st Annual Report, 1892-93. 
tse cyencscisuntssevessconeseaucedesesorasenssencrsass 


} The Medical Officer 
} The Chief Librarian 


Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the ) 


principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly | The Rasiatrar. Clones 
‘Oo 


Pe ME eee aendes tec c as ssoodecsoseetaretosansssssecpressentese valiant [rola 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June; Births and | 
Deaths to Sept., 1893. No. 119. 80. ccs mh 
Scotland— 


Census of Scotland, 1891. Vol. i, and supplement to) 
vol. i, and parts 1 and 2 of vol. u. 4 vols., fol., | The Registrar-Gene- 
LSI ee ierccsrccssecasen eres esveons assssssens Coen sooneesnaseens eereseesece valioh Sebeuaes 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal | 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... J 


(d) Authors, &c. 
CASARETTO (PiER FRANcESCO). Influenze reciproche 
tra Movimento Operaio produzione e ricchezza. 482 pp., > The Author 
og. US Ung US i a nr ne 
Co@HLAN (T. A.). Statistical Account of the Seven 
Colonies of Australasia. 469 pp., diagrams and map 
PPI ICY LCG occonc cei csanannceoncsohexscavseatacescvectertensscsnese 
Cooper (J.)— 
Cooper’s Tabular Guides, Nos. 1-—4 to Ordinary and 
Industrial Life Assurance. Folded sheets. 1893 
The Compulsory Attendance Clauses of the Education ag 
Wetsmmade plains. 11 pp., Svo. 1898... 
Employers Liability Act, 1880. Digest of Cases and 
Decisions under the (N. o. 1 of the Insurance Library). 
MPR OVO. | LBO8 | io sctiscepeateanrescengsnoseccecesoseess: 
Forp (WorrHineron O.). Reciprocity under the Tariff 
Act, 1890. 40 pp., 8vo. Washington, 1898................ 
GrimsKaw (THomas W.). Facts and Figures about 
Ireland. Parts 1 and 2, 8vo. Dublin, 18998................ in 


99 


T. J. W. Buckley, 
Esq. 


} The Author 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
GUILLAUME (Dr.). Les détenus des pénitenciers bernois 
et leur éducation pendant leur jeunesse. 148 pp., 4to. - m,. Author 
WSQS } * J cocsne loan chdecteenpes woakenmescynsoneacd online oieegae tat aae Tan eae 
ren (F. T.). England’s Navy, and its imported 
Food Supplies for the past and future six years con- > Mp 
sidered.) "9 pp. ).8V05) A SOS 90H rvs .cceseneeeetior veer eee 
Hote (Jamss). National Railways: An argument oie 
State Purchase. xvi+t 385 pp., 8vo. 1893. ..........000 
Johnston (R. M.)\— 
The Glacier Epoch of Australasia. 62 pp., foe 
Bvo. 1893) iotcbe ce ie 
Taxation, current popular fallacies. 9 pp., 8vo. 1893} 
Jones (Hueu R.).. Lake Vyrnwy: The histony of a 


valley and of a submerged village. 36 pp., 8vo. > 
Liverpool, 1892. ............... wesnesdssusaceestp dod anes sitaae gee emneee 
JURASCHEK (Dr. Franz). Ubersichten der. Weltwirth- }, 
schatt. Jahrgang 1885-89. Lieferung 11. 12mo. a 
LS9S ffissassitens feats costen Usage usete' perdetas ve nedie slave peassh gs caneaapteaale 
Miner (ALFRED). England in Egypt. a 
Vill + 448 pp., SvO. “1899 .......s.ascsssseoscavepsgns eter ete j 4 


Nicholson (J. Shield)— 
Principles of Political Economy. Vol. i. xiii+ 451 pp., 


Bv0. VB98 i ..5. 3. henubeeeg iru tesees pastes eee Messrs. A. and C. 
Treatise on Money, and Essays.on Monetary Problems. Black 
Second Edition. xvi + 415 pp., 8vo. 1893 ............ 


RotHwetwt (RicHaRD P.). Universal Bimetallism and 
an International Monetary Clearing House, together 
with a record of the: world’s money, Statistics of Gold The 
and Silver, &c. 53 pp., 8vo. New York, 1893............ 
ScHMOLLER (Gustav). Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, 
Verwaltung, und Volkswirtschaft 1m Deutschen Reich, | The Editor 
Jahrgang 17, Heft 1—4. 8vo0. 189B.......... cc seeeseeee: 
Sirra (Pietro). Le Migrazioni interne, saggio PH 
statistica applicata. 88pp., 8vo. Genova, 1893 ........ ( 
Smith (GzorGE). The Conversion of India from 
Pantenus to the present time, A.D. 19380, | Mr. John Murray 
T9.+.258-pp., 8V0.. ESOS” .... secs ccsnttosessss 0ouessee ee 
STAGGEMEIER ([iEvT.-Con. AXEL). General Maps 
for the illustration of Physical Geography. Part ‘| Mr. E. Stanford 
Sheets, Copenhagen, 1898.) oo. rcssccesss-sn,c:-auuecct en eee 
Wells (David A.)— 
A Tariff for Revenue: what it really means. 16 pp.,)} 
8vo., dts RAD eae a > Sie Mere Be Eat PE da ab wiete’ss vols evinreisicatecuin etter The Author 
Internal- Revenue Tax on Distilled Spirits, Malt 
Liquors, and Tobacco. 22 pp., 8vo. [1898]............ 
Wrretn (Max). Die Notenbank-Frage in beziehung zur 
Wahrungsreform in Osterreich-Ungarn. 116 pp., 8vo. > The Publisher 
Frankfurt=aM-, U864:5.s5-cc<:-0c:eivesseguyaincees en eee 
Wo.urr (Henry W.). People’s Banks for England. 
20 pp, Sro, 1808 itn ame ee a “ca } peel 2 


9? 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British) .* 
Anthropological Institute. Journal. Vol. xxiii, No. 2. . 
1893. Didied! Oy Wa SS yk a See o> Oe ees ee 
British Economic Association. The Economic Journal. 
Pee EY Ol IESG 10S 9. 0. a.b iuisishie dessa spdsacdides deeodedbs 
Committee on the Mental and Physical Condition of 
Children. Interim Report prepared July, 1893. + The Parkes Museum 


The Association 


10 pp., 8vo. 1893 ...... See Ete ae sad shales bcos badin =v oxaspeaetetcgas 
Economic Review. Vol. iii, No. 4. Svo. 1898 1.0... The Publishers 
East India Association. Journal. (Current numbers) .... The Association 
Friendly Society of Iron Founders. Monthly reports.) Sir R. W. Rawson, 
i CROCS hsp fnon << kc iipsdealcnon ba cod ab'epcactouese segns K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Howard Association. Report, Oct., 1893, and Leaflets 
relating to Capital Punishment, Pauperism, Morocco } The Association 
EC Ve UO gre sys tbce ISA coco abicestladactassnsoeedsces 
Imperial Federation League. Imperial Federation, at Pha Panne 
[monthly | Journal of the League. (Current numbers) f * 5 
Imperial Institute. Hand-Books of Commercial Pro- 
ducts, Indian Section, No. 1, Padauk Wood. 5 p> The Institute 
aioe ccktscnsacespeserzeocashoarsesonnepereeporonsns 
Institute of Actuaries— 
Rovrnaleey olbeexxtebart |, Oct., 1898... ....,........... <j 
Text Book of the Principles of Interest, Life Annuities, | 
and Assurances, and their practical application. + e 
Part 2. Life Contingencies (including Life Annui- | 
ties and Assurances). By George King. 8vo. 1887) 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ........ i 
Institute of British Carriage Manufacturers. Official 
Report of Proceedings at the Sixth Autumnal Meeting. A. W. Barr, Esq. 
ae OETA MRE VO Mra cecec ch cnc-ossaccdsecvevstarsesecesssvencsesess 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. 
WOmrORtVe atta OVO.  1LSO3 ic ccc iceecccecensccrcevseses 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings, No. 2, 


The Institution 


PEE BUESe P OVO.) <i..0-<.0ceoseeeen-s “SLC CET Seeger na ae é 
London Chamber of Commerce. Commerce, the weekly | The Chamber of 
journal of the. (Current weekly numbers) ........... .... Commerce 


Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions, Session 
he ead eoeee oe ty 
Metropolitan Life Assurance Society. Report on the 
Mortality Experience of the Society from 1835 to > The Author 


1890. By L. M. Simon. 37 pp., 4to. 1893. ............ 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. ‘Third Series. ee 
De ep Um SN cc are tes cnsnnvnsranses vcveconeanetnnesucdseoansys The Society 


Royal Asiatic Society. Journal for Oct., 1898. And 
Journal of the Bombay Branch. No. 49 of vol. xviii. 
Bae Reg eran dn seretsassgccghsosdsyecnccaceverorseacapeecn ocesen 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. Calendar. Mie Coliese 
sya cay scecpesucsngstunbers srtagetsscstaeesto 6 
Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. The Societ 
Re eee ra INE cece s see ocn nates «casecaqurenstpscoeececagistees J 
Royal Historical Society. Transactions. New Series. 
RIMEY SEP UE SVG TSO c.csscveseoetscossecsenraccosyanpacesees sons “ 
Royal Irish Academy. Proceedings. Third aan 
vou, Nos 4:and 5. Plates, 'Svo. 18930 ..............:5.... The Academy 


* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. lxxv. Plates, 8vo. } The Society 
L892. ....:0r0ssonvenensetebuesncolterhleves ine teadebeehtat tat Pena eesneNe annem 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. (Current The Tnaneatie 
monthly numbers) \.2.2/j2celaniteiesvesacty ee eee ee eee eee 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Ourrent numbers) ............ The Society 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Statistical Tables ty Phe Hoi 
Patients under treatment during’ 1892. 8V0............000 eit 
Society of Accountants and Auditors. The Incorporated Mhotonst 
Accountants’ Journal. Vol. iv. 1892-93. La. aon Bons f 





Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers) ................ " 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Journal. ; 
Vol..x, part 73. Sv0.\" 1893... .ivccivaprreccrecetienseaseeereeeee ‘. 
? : . 1 ° 
anaekis Institution. Transactions. (Current num- The Inet 


Tramways Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. | Messrs. Griffiths and 
Quarterly Journal. No. 12,1898. 4t0..0.........cesceeeee . Millington 
University College, London. Calendar. Session 1893-94. The 06 
e College 
Plan; SV0.<..cscceeceroceoses vsdacenetes evichsessbeyss waeepe teeter eae 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 


Accountant, Therese. Bea: BEA Current numbers | The Editor 
Atheneum The 94.6.5. Ga Rasen etosonectecscreises . ~ 
Bankers’ .Magazine, THO... .cps.0s5nspece- cues an os 
British Trade Journal, “The™ os--s.cce<cece- cers 55 + 
Building Societies and Land Com- } 
panies’ Gazette, ‘Tlie + .2....csccnecreccseees as di 
Commercial World; {Ui6.2.nseeenccee ees _ 9 
Hiconommist ire ayers fase s: tests. seeedeere nore 4) x 
Finance Chronicle, The ........6........:0veeseee 45 sf 
Fireman, TRG os tinccscccosensecceet marta eres Pe me 
Insurance Post, Pie pi... eee i <i 
a Record, Thee .c eee - i. 
Invention \..:00c.<..s5-ks cee ee eee fe 6 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ “e ms 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ .. 4 5 
Machinery Market, The ......0...sscscceseossousess ro iy 
Nattite st...ccce cea ne eet bee eee “yy 99 
Policy-Holdér; The .2.),5 catuneeen ee ees - 55 
ReviewThe iekis.cciainessamsss detec ee Fe is 
Nanitary, Record, The <......sa.seurate A 25 
Shipping World, The :F.¢.<ccs-.cee eee 3 9 
Satis MENG: .ssiiecssducieesttes avs cote o ce eee 5 5 
Trade Circulars for the Year 1893 of Messrs.— 
Boutcher, Mortimore, & Co., London (Leather)............... The Firm 
Durant °& Co:,Gondon. (Silk) <...3i.-.e.scecsee eee os 
Eaton (H. W.) & Sons; London, (Silk). ..i5...:.:n.0e0 eee > 
Ellison & Co;, Liverpool (Cotton) -..2i1......:...csssaesessj sonseeestt ‘ 
Gooch & Cousens, London (Wool) j............cosecsssss¢susssseeeees “A 
Gow, Wilson, & Stanton, London (Indian, &c., Tea) ........ i 


* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Colonies in which they are issued. 
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Trade Circulars for the Year 1898 of Messrs.—Contd. 





Helmuth, Schwartze, & Co., London (Wool) ..........seeee The Firm 
Page & Gwyther, London (Bullion)...............ccscccssseccesesenes a 
Pitlemm@ Abell Londom (Bullion)  ............cserccccseesecssecsnnes . 
Poweme tle 1 yariondon (Leather) ........dss-rerecsecsess FA 
Ronald & Rodger, Liverpool (Wool)  ..............csesssessseeees " 
Thompson (W. J. & H.), London (China Tea) ................ 7 
Urmson, Elliot, & Co., Liverpool, (Tobacco) ou... eee he 
Purchases. 


Authors, &c.— 


Berthold (Dr. G.). Die deutschen Arbeiter-Kolonien. Sechste Folge ftir 
die Jahre 1889-91. 160pp. 8vo. Berlin, 1893. 

Bowley (Arthur L.). Short Account of England’s Foreign Trade in the 
nineteenth century, its economic and social: results. viii + 152 pp. 
8vo. Diagrams. 1893. 

Cannan (E.). A History of the Theories of Production and Distribution 
in English Political Economy from 1776 to 1848. xi+410pp. 8vo. 
1893. 

Cantillon (Richard). Essai sur le Commerce. Reprinted for Harvard 
University. 10+ 430+ 6pp. 12mo. 1892. 

Cossa (Luigi). An Introduction to the Study of Political Economy. 
Translated by Louis Dyer. x°+ 587pp. 8vo. - 1893. 

Domesday Commemoration, 1086 4.D.—1886 A.D. Domesday Studies . . ., 
vol.ii. Map. La. 8vo. 1891. 

Fuchs (Dr. Carl J.). Die Handelspolitik Englands und seiner Kolonien in 
den letzen Jahr-Zehnten. x + 358pp. 8vo. Leipzig, 1893. 

Walsh (Dr., Archbishop of Dublin). Bimetallism and Monometallism : 
What they are, and how they bear upon the Irish Land Question. 
2nd Edition. xxxvi+100pp. 8vo. Dublin, 1893. 


Periodicals, &c.— 


Annuaire de Economie Politique et de la Statistique. 50° année. 1893. 
Palmer’s Index to the Times for the third quarter of 1893. 

Publishers’ Circular. (Current weekly numbers.) 

Documents statistiques [mensuels] sur le Commerce de la France. (Current 


numbers.) 
Vierteljahrschrift fir Volkswirtschaft, &c. Band iv, Halfte 1. 1893. 


Parliamentary Papers— 


Army. General Returns for 1892. [7147.] 1893. 

Bankruptcy Report for 1892. (406.) 1893. 

Commissioner of Police, Metropolis. Report for 1892. 

Death Certification. Reports of Committee on. (873) (402). 1893. 
East India. Prostitution and Contagious Diseases. [7148.] 1893. 
Factories. Report of Inspectors for 1891-92. 
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Parliamentary Papers— Contd. 

Finance Accounts of United Kingdom for 1892-93. (296.) 1893. 

Gas Companies, Metropolis. Accounts. (232.) 1898. 

Judicial Statistics, Scotland. [7139.] 1893. 

Lunacy in Scotland and Ireland. Reports on. [7132], [7125]. 1893. 

Local Government Board, Ireland. Report of. [7073.] 1893. 

Post Office Report. [7145.] 1893. 

Reformatory Schools, Great Britain and Ireland. Reports on. [7084], 
[7100.] 1893. 

Savings Banks Returns for 1892. (274.) 1893. 

Shipping Casualties. [7069.] 1898. . 

Water Rl Metropolis. Report of Royal Commission on. [7172.] 
1893. 
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AGRICULTURAL Produce of the World. p A : 


Wheat, maize . = 4 
- Rye, barley, oats, potatoes : : 
Tobacco, butter and cheese, cotton 3 
Wool . - a Se 5 
Notes to the table ps ‘ 
Table A: Produce of wheat, maize, rve, barley, oats, potatoes, tobacco, and 


. o ° e 
ee 8 
ct eek tet 


wool in the principal countries of the world - : . 
AGRICULTURAL Returns of 1892 : : : - : : 
Changes in the acreage of arable land and land under pasture : . 
Area under different crops. Live stock 0 4 ° 
Acreage of rough hill grazings and unenclosed mountain lands . 5 


Prices of agricultural produce 
Agricultural produce statistics in Great Britain and elsewhere (quantities) 


AppITIons to the Library (see under Library) 





ALIEN Immigration . ; : . : : 

a (see also Emigration) ; : . 
Anwvat Report of the Council (see Report of the Council) ’ : 
ANNUAL General Meeting—Proceedings : : : : : 


Bares (J. A.). Distribution and Movement of the Population in 


India . ; . . ; ; ° : . . 
Geography of India : ° ‘ ° . . . . 
Climate, rainfall o é ‘ : : : 3 


Administrative divisions of India : 
Comparison of the area and population of the different provinces of India 
with that of other countries : ‘ c C : 
Density of population in the different provinces 
», in the districts under English administration, according to rainfall 
and fertility of the soil . : . ° : 
Density in the native states . 
Proportion of the population dwelling i in towns 


villages : ; ° 
Movement of the population : : ratio of increase “ ; ° 
Ratio of births and deaths. . . ¢ c ° 
Epidemics. ° ° : vs “ ° 


Small amount of migration C 
Relative accuracy of the enumeration as compared with former censuses : 


concealment of women : 5 5 = 
Increase of the population in the different provinces | Fi ° : 
in the urban population ° . ° . ° : 

3. in the native states . - 


Summary: the greatest density occurs in the most fertile districts, and the 
pressure on the soil is not too great : ° : 

Increased prosperity of India; development of manufactures, &e. . 

Appendix A. Table showing area, population, density, and increase in the 
provinces and native states ° . 





— B. Table showing variation from mean “density end rainfall e “ 
ee Ol Immigration . ° 
—  D. Variation per cent. of main items of revenue, commerce, &e., 





from the figures of 1880-81 ° ° . . ° 


PAGE 
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116-24 


116 
117 
118 
121 
123 


679-82 
312 
367 
378-9 
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Discussion on Mr. Baines’ Paper: 


Plowden (Sir W. C.). Compaasiarely prosperous state of the people. 


Migration . . : : : : “ 
Bernard (Sir C.). netted. suet the Himalayas. Rice. High birth 
and death-rates. Famines . . . : : : 
Hendriks (F.). Considered that the population of India was so dense that 
it would shortly become greater than the land could support ° . 
Humphreys (N.A.). Donbted whether the birth- and death-rates were as 
high as Mr. Baines had stated them to be . : ° : 
Price-Williams (R.). Comparison of the density and the increase of the 
population of India, with thuse of England and Wales. . . 
Hamilton (R:). Increase of irrigation in India “ 3 . : 
Mouat (Dr. F. J.). Vaccination. Bardwan fever and drainage. Migration. 
Rainfall. - . ° . . ° 5 ° 
Danvers (Sir J). Agreed with the optimistic views of the author . . 
Booth (C., President). No immediate danger of overcrowding . a 
Baines (J. A.) Reply . . s : . . . 


Bank of England, weekly returns, 1892. Periodical Returns . 5 
Brrrus in 1892. Periodical Returns . : : - : : 
Booxs. English Literature in 1892. : ‘ ‘ : . 


Notes on Economical and Statistical Works : 


Acland (A. H. 1D.) and Smith (H. Ll.). Studies in Secondary Education 
Ashley (Prof. W. J.). An Introduction to English Economic History and 


Theory - 
Atkinson (F.). A Revi iew of the Effect of Low Exchange on the Export Trade 
of India. - 
Bagehot (W.). Lombard Street. (Edited by E Johnstone) . é 


Bertillon (A.). Identification Anthropométrique Ins'ructions Signalétiques 
Bonar (J.). Philosophy and Political Economy in some of their Historical 


Relations . 2 “ ° . = : “ 
Booth (C.). Life and Labour of the People . . ° . < 
Bortkewitsch (L. von). Die mittlere Lebensdauer . 4 ; ~ 


Bushill ({. W.). Profit-Sharing and the Labour Question . 

Cannan (E). History of the “Theories of Production and Distribution in 
English Political Economy from 1776 to 1848 z . é 

Clare (G.). The ABC of the Foreign Exchanges . 

Cossa (L.). An Introduction to the “Study of Political Economy. (Translated 
by L. Dyer) 

Ganatiglan (Rey. W)). Growth of English Industry and Commerce— 
Modern Times ° 

Dictionary of Political “Economy, Parts 24, “(R. H.I. Palgrave, Editor) 

Ferri (H.). La Sociologie Criminelle — 

Fuchs (C. J.). Die Handelspolitik Englands und Seiner Kolonien in den 


letzten Jahrzehnten . e ° . : A : 
Galton (F.).. Finger Prints . : - ° 
Garnier (R. M.). History of the English Landed Interest : 2 : 
Giffen (Dr. R.). The Case against Bimetallism ‘ . ‘ 
Gilman (N. P.). Socialism and the American Spirit . : . 
Hunter (Sir W. W.). Bombay: 1885 to 1890 ° 
Johnson (E. R.). Inland Waterways, their Relation to Transportation . 
Labor Laws of the United States . : : - ° . 
Levasseur (F.). La France et ses Colonies . é - P 
Nicholson (Prof. J.8.). Principles of Political Economy : . 


Office du Travail (France): Le Placement des Employés, Ouvriers, et 
Domestiques en France - 
Palgrave (R. H.I., Editor). Dictionary of Political Beonomy. Parts 2—4. 


Schoenhof (J.). The Economy of High ‘Wages s . 

Shaw-Lefevre (G. J.). Agrarian Tenures : . ‘ . : 
Statesman’s Year-Book (J. S. Keltie, Hditor) . « 3 S . 
Thompson (H. M.). The Theory of Wages . P 
United States. Report on Wholesale Prices, Wages, ‘and Transportation . 


Wirth (M.). Die Notenbank-Frage in beziehung zur Wahrungsreform in 
Oesterreich-Ungarn - . , . . ~ ° 


Bootu (C.). Life and Labour of the People in London (Opening 
Address) . ; A - ; : : : : : 


Introduction . a Fe , 
Part J. Classification of the Population of London . . : : 
Occuyiers of tenements ~ - = é : . 
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Bootu (C.). Life and Labour of the People in London—contd. 


Families with servants e : é 

Persons in a family é ; 
Birth-places; employers and employed; occupied persons ina family : 
Classification of the Population of London by number of rooms occupied ; 


(a) without servants, (6) with servants . . r 
Comparison of these results with those previously obtained : ° 
Crowding and poverty ° : - 

Part IT. Poverty and the Rate of Natural Increase . - ° 


Marriage and birth-rate 

Comparison of the thirty Registration Districts of London, according to 
poverty, domestic crowding, young married females, surplus of 
unmarried, birth-rate, and death-rate 

Diagram of the above six conditions (key to diagram, table, pp. 592- 3) 


to face 

Average of the ahove six conditions eras with rate of increase ° 
Diagram of the above 5 - to face 
Percentage of comfortable working class in different districts compared 
with birth and death-rates, and increase in those districts 2 = 
Part III. Specimen Groups of London. l'rades = - : 2 
(a) Manufacture of Chemicals . - . * . ° 


Persons represented 
Collection of returns of wages, numbers employed, &e., from heads of firms 
Comparison of returns with those of the Board of Trade . - 
Average scale of wages . . 

(b) Manufacture of Soap, Candles, Glue, and Size . 
Persons represented 

Comparison of returns with those of the Board of Trade 
Average wages . “ . ° <= 
Conclusion . ° ° ° : ° 


Proceedings. Award of the Howard Medal. Vote of Thanks to Mr. Booth 
proposed by Dr. Longstaff, seconded by Mr. Elliott ‘ ‘ 


Bourne (S8.). Progress of the External. Trade of the United 
Kingdom in Recent Years. : . ° : : 


Value of imports and exports. 

Table l. Total value of goods imported into and exported from the United 
Kingdom from 1873 to 1892 

Corrections in balances : (on account of bullion and specie, freights, ships 
built for foreigners, ships’ stores, coal) . 

Table Il. Corrections to Table I (bullion, vessels, stores, and coal, and freight) 

Volume and value: changes in the volume of our imports (with Table \11), 
foreign and colonial goods re-exported (IV), exports of British produce and 
manufacture (V), excess of imports over exports (V1), and whole external 
trade of the United Kingdom (VII) from 1878 to 1892 : . : 

Colonial as distinguished from foreign trade . 

Zable VIII. Values of imports and exports from ‘or to the colonies and 
foreign countries respectively 

—— IX. Values of British goods exported, and foreign goods re-exported to 
British possessions and foreign countries . 


Transshipment of goods (with Table X) » 5 : “ : 
Bullion and specie (with Table XI). ° ° : J . 
Shipping . : : : ‘ ° 


Index numbers (with Table XID 

Imports from India, Australasia, British North America, and United States 
(with Table XIL1) . ° : 

Exports to the same countries (with Table XIV) : 

Imports of food and tobacco (Table XV), raw cotton (Table XVI) : ‘ 

Exports of textile manufactures Sits XVII), British iron oe OVI es 

Conclusion . ¢ : ° . . - 


Discussion on Mr. Bourne’s Paper: 


Martin (J. B., Chairman). Index numbers. Imports and exports of 


Bullion. The year 1873 should not be taken asa starting point . ° 
Harvey (A. 8.) “ . é ; : : ‘ . 
Paul (H. M.). Increase in the volume of our Australasian trade, notably wool. 

New Zealand trade . . . - : - : : 


Glover (S.). Accuracy of the returns. Trade with America. Protection had 
not prevented a fall in prices abroad. Consumer’s gain not producer’s 
loss. Heavy military ee ps ee 1 ee the adoption of free trade 
abroad . ° . . e 

Deacon (H.). Prosperity in our oe Gacaent with atria Sie. 
Increase in external trade accompanied by a diminution of national 
resources. Need of a certain amount of protection in the United Kingdom 
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Bourne (S.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 


Bateman (A. E.). Foreign trade statistics did not show the real value of 
their imports and exports. Increase in the quantity of goede of a better 


quality exported . ° . ° . . 

Hendriks (F.). Trade in 1892 about in oi egtteb ie as Be with 1891. 
Samuel (G.) Use and exchange value : ° . ° ° 
Bourne (S.). Reply . ‘ ; : ‘ $ : x 
British Association. Address of the President of Section F (see 
Nicholson) . : : . : : . . ° . 
—_—__—_—_—_—_————. Proceedings of Section F . ; : : 
Bupeets, Workmen’s (see Higgs) ‘ : ’ ‘ ' ; 


CAPITAL created in 1892 (see Commercial History and Review of 


1892) . . . : . 
CaPITaL in France and Other Countries (see Foville) : ; 
Census, 1891. Occupations of the People of London (see Booth) : 
Census: India (see Baines) : 
CHILDREN, Physical and Mental Condition of (see Warner) , : 
Cuina, Effect of the Fall in Value of Silver on Prices of Com- 

modities in. . . ; . 2 : : 

Preliminary observations: China peculiarly well adapted for cles 
phenomena connected with silver . . . . 
Balance of trade in the foreign commerce of China : * 
Table of imports and exports (1865-92) > . G ; : 
Imports and Res of bullion . s 3 ° 
An through Hong Kong . 5 : ¢ ° 

Purchasing pow ‘er of silver: prices of commodities. . . 


How far has the fall in silver stimulated exports? . 

Conclusions as to the quantity of silver absorbed by China, the ‘price of 
articles in China, and its effect on trade 

Table A ences of commodities entering into the internal trade of China 
(1870-92) 

—B. Prices of commodities produced in China, and exported to foreizn 
countries (1870-92) 

—C. Price of commodities of “foreign origin imported for Chinese 


consumption (1870-92) ° ° . . : ° ° 

CHroLERA: its effect on immigration in 1892 (see Emigration) . : 
CLEARING, London, in 1892. Periodical Returns . : . . 
ComMERcIAL History and Review of 1892 . ‘ d ; : 
Imports and exports . . . . 5 ‘ . = 

Railway traffic . ; 

Prices of principal commodities : . i : , 
Agriculture. Comparative gazette prices of grain , - : . 
Percentage of unemployed . : : . “ E 

Paupers . . ° ‘ ° 
Consumption of dutiable articles ° . . . . : 

Finance . ° ° . ° . : ; ¢ 

Currency questions . ° . . . - . * 

New capital . ° ° . ° e : ° ° 

Money market ° ° . . . : 

European rates of discount . . . . 5 A 


Price of silver. 


Movements on the stock markets ° : : ‘ : i 
ConsEtL supérieur de Statistique (France) . : : ° : 
CONSOLS. Periodical Returns. . ‘ ° 
Corn. Average prices of, 1892. Periodical Returns. ; . 
_ (see Agricultural Return s). ‘ : 





—- Produce (see Agricultural Produce of the World) . 
Councrt, Annual Report of the (see Report of the Council) . . 
CURRENCY questions in 1892 (see Commercial History and Review of 

1892). 4% : ° ‘ : . 
CURRENCY, Indian (see Indian Currenc /) : ° é ‘ ‘ 
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Guanes or systems of different nations (extracted from the Report 
of the Indian Currency Committee) . . : : ‘ : 
United Kingdom : - : 5 ° : 

India . : ° : ° “ * . 

United States, Canada - : : 6 ; : . 

West Indies, Germany é ° . 
Scandinavia, The Latin Union (France, Belgium, Italy) : ° 

Holland and Dutch East Iudies . : : : > . 
Austria-Hungary : ° 2 . ° 5 : 

Brazil . ‘ 


Results of examination of different systems of currency ° 
Stability of the value of the Austrian florin compared with that of the rupee . ‘ 


Currency. United States (see United States Finances) ; “ 


Deatus in 1892. Periodical Returns . ° : : ; : 

Desr. National, of France 

DEPOPULATION. Rural (see Longstaff ) 

ree Rates of, in 1892 (see Commercial “History and Review of 
1892) ~ : ‘ : . ; . : f 


Economic Articles in Recent Periodicals (see under Statistical) 
EperwortH (Prof. F. Y.). Statistical Correlation of Social 


Phenomena . F A ; ; ; ; 
EMIGRATION and Immigration i in 1892. ; ; : : 
Immigration from Europe. . - ‘ 


Emigration to non-Kuropean ports. 
Table showing immigration from Hamburg ‘and from all European ports ; 
effect of the cholera é - : 5 ° : s 


Evoutution. Contributions to the Mathematical Theory of (Pearson) 


Farm and Home Proprietorship in the United States (see Holmes) 

FINANCE in 1892 (see Commercial History and Review of 1892) : 
Fires in London and the Metropolitan Fire Brigade in 1892 . . 
ForrIGgn exchanges, quotations in 1892. Periodical Returns 4 
Fovitue (A. DE). Zhe Wealth of France and of Other Countries . 


Definitions and divisions x - : : 4 ~ 

Capital in France - - - - : 
Private fortunes and national wealth 3 b . ‘ ; 
Preliminary observations . A : = A - $ 
Statistics of inheritances . ; fe : . : 
Estimate of the capital wealth of France . : ° : ‘ 
Causes of errors . ‘ ; 


Former estimates based on different methods 
Subdivision of the national wealth according to the nature of the property 
Geographical distribution of the capital wealth . : 

Incomes in France. : 4 ‘ : : 
Collective evaluations at various dates : 
Subdivision of incomes according to the source whence they are derived . 
Classification of incomes according to importance . : c 


Foreign Countries’. : : 5 B ; : 
United Kingdom . . : : . 
Belgium . : . 
Holland 
Germany : Prussia . a 
Saxony . é ° : . 5 - : “ 
Scandinavia : : 3 : : : 
Austria and Hungary 
Italy 3 
Greece . 
United States : “ A ~ 
Mexico : = ° - 3 : A < 5 


France: Conseil Supérieur de Statistique 
-———_ National Debt . - : ; d 
——- Wealth of (see Foville) ; : : : 
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Gop and silver. Bullion and specie, 1892. Periodical Returns 
—_—_—__--———— Production and requirements of different countries 
(see Sauerbeck) . ; : 


GoTHENBURG system of Public House ‘Licensing, The . A, 
Particulars of the Norwegian system . A k F - 5 
Consumpticn of spirits in . Norw aye . . 


Appendix I. Report of the Statistical Bureau, "Christiania 
—— Il. Table comparing the consumption of spirits and tobacco in Norway 


—— III. Number of licenses granted in Norwegian towns (fable) . . 
—— IV. Estimated consumption of ale in Norway (table). ° : 
—— V. Norwegian Total Abstinence Societies (¢able) F ° . 


Guy Medal, awarded to Mr. J.Glover : : : ; 


Hayter (H. H.). Disturbance of Be Estimates in Australia 
by Defective Records. : ‘ : . : 
Hiaes (H.). Workmen’s Budgets : : ; ‘ : : 


Budgets in England . . : 7 : : 
Extensive and intensive ‘methods “ - . 
Example of extensive budget (Government inquiry in “London} z ° 
Board of Trade inquiry, 1887 . 

Example of personal method (Inquiry by United States "Department of 


Labour) 
Table summarising the results of the i inquiry by the U.S - Labour Department 
Inquiry by the Belgian government, 1891. : . 


Intensive budget of Le Play 5 

Ambiguous entries in nudes (rent, ‘surplus, &C.) ; difficulties in classifying 
the. expenditure . 

The study of workmen’s budgets might be applied to the construction of a 
weighted index-number to fest variations in purchasing power of wages 


Variations of wages in different localities of Post Office employés . 
Difference of price in articles sold in the east or west end of London. . 
Differences between extensive and intensive budgets: conscription, indirect 
taxation S 
Consideration whether domestic economy is promoted by budgets . 5 
Degree of comfort of workmen in winter and summer : ° 
Importance of good housewifery; utilisation of waste . 
Value of the services of women at home statistically measured by Le Play ° 
Study of the family as a factor in society ‘ : ° . 
Appeal to Fellows of the Society to collect budgets. . . 


Appendix. Specimen budgets :— 

I. Davies, 1795: Expenses and earnings by the week and by the year of 
the family of a Berkshire labourer 

II. Eden, 1797: Expenses and earnings by the week and by the year of 
an Oxfordshire labourer . 

III. ou eS 1855: Budget for a year of an agricultural labourer near 
Ghent . 

IV. Le Play, 1851 (condensed) : Year’s expenses of a Sheffield cutler 

V. Parliamentary Return, 1889: Expenses of a spring-knife cutler at 
Sheffield . 

VI. Booth, 1892: Household expenditure for 5 weeks of a railway labourer 

VIL. United States inquiry, 1890: Income and expenditure for a 108s of a 


coal miner in Great Britain 3 
VIII. Aves, 1893: Income and expenditure for 15 weeks of a "slipper 
maker in "London (with two charts) ° 5 ° A 


Discussion on Mr. Higgs’s Paper: 


Booth (C., President). Intensive and extensive budgets . é : 


Marshall (Prof. A.). Intensive and extensive methods. Expenditure on 
cereals and meat. Difficulty of accepting accounts of single families who 
had been under observation. Amount which might be saved by the popu- 
lation. Information which might be obtained from co- operative stores . 

Rousiers (P. de). Two different branches in the school of Le Play. Work 
pursued by the school in France . ° . . 


Jones (B.). Budgets should be collected from all KP, and the condition of 
paupers, prisoners, honest labourers, skilled artisans, and the rich should 
be compared ° . 5 ° . . . ° 
Burnett (J.). Did not agree that budgets should be collected from all classes : 
information was most required concerning the labouring classes. Intensive 
and extensive methods might be combined. Co-operative stores . . 


Argyle (J.). Points brought out by the United States’ Report ‘ 
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Hiaa@s (H.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 


Brooks (J. G.). Budgets in Germany. Cookery schools in America 
Aves (E.). Particulars of income should be included in the budgets. 


Explanations of the diagrams : “ ° : : - 
Putnam (G. Hoy Expenditure on amusements, Effect of paying work- 

people on the Monday ° . : ° : “ . 
Higgs (H.). Reply . x ‘ ; : 


Houmes (G. K.). Investigations of ey hee and Farm and Home 

Proprietorship in the United States . ° : , : ; 

Difficulty of the investigation: different systems of recording mortgages. 

Efforts by State Labour Bureaus and Foreign Countries to estimate the 
mortgages: errors . 

Method adopted of deducing the total amount from the average life of a 


mortgage . , c c : 
Partial payments on existing mor tages é : ° : 
Example from Jefferson County, Alabama (with diagr am) 6 2 - 
Causes of error to be taken into account A 


Method of collecting the information concerning the mortgages i in force : 
Farm and home proprietorship and incumbrance 
Employment of special agents when the mail did not bring the information 


required . 0 
Proportion of persons concerning whom no information was obtainable (w ith 
Tablel) . P . ° - - 
Results for real estate mor teages i in sixteen states : . . 
Mortgage movement of ten years in sixteen states (Table II) . 
Mortgage movement with reference to acre tracts and lots (Table II) ° 
Number and amount of mortgages in force (Tables 1V, V) . . ° 


Number of acres and lots incumbered (Table V1) 

Ratios to number of assessed acres and lots, value and population (TubleV11) 

Objects of real estate mortgage debt in selected counties (with Table VIII) . 

Foreclosures. - ° . 

Rates of interest on real estate mortgages (w ith Table EXO ee 2 . 

Results of investigation of farm and home proprietorship —. 

Percentage of persons occupying owned and hired, and free and incumbered 
farms and homes for fourteen states (with Table X) . 

Farm tenancy, 1880 and 1890 (with Table X1) : 

Percentage of incumbrance of value for owned and incumbered farms and 
homes (with Table XIL) 

Average value, incumbrance, annual interest charge, and rate of interest 
(w ith Table XIII) . “ 

Number of families occupying owned ‘and incumbered farms, and the incum- 
brance thereon in New Jersey, by rates of interest (Table XIV) - ° 

Wealth distribution, deduced from results of farm and home investigation 

Wealth distribution. by classes ; : 

Estimate of private indebtedness in the United States 

Causes of the increase of farm and home tenancy 


Howarp Medal, awarded to Dr. H. R. Jones ? , : 


IMMIGRATION, Alien . ‘ . : : . 
—___—_—_—_——- in 1892 (see Bmigration : : 
InpEX numbers (see Sauerbeck) . ; ‘ : : : 
Inp1a. Population of (see Baines) ; ; 
Inpran Currency (extracts from the Report ‘of the Indian Currency 
Committee) . : : . : : ° : 
Financial difficulties of the Gores nment of ra ; : . 
Value of silver . : ° . . . : . 


Expansion of revenue 

Probable effect of the proposal of the Indian “Government to close the mints 
to silver . . A : . “ 

Requirements of precious metals by India. 

Recommendations of the Committee . 

Appendix. Opinion of the Right Hon. Leonard Courtney 

—— Opinion of Sir T. H. Farrer and Sir en ey 

—— — Mr. B. W. Currie 


INHERITANCES. Statistics of (see Foville) : : ; : ‘ 


Lasour Department, Reorganisation of our (see Schloss) : 
———_———— and the Labour Gazette - : : 
Lazsovur of the People in London (see Booth) ? ; 
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Lisrary. Additions to the ° : : : . : 

Licensine, the Gothenburg ah of Public House Re under 
Gothenburg) . . « 

Lrre and Labour of the People i in London (see Booth) . ‘ . 


Literature (English) in 1892 . : 
Locat Taxation (Report by the Right Hon. H. H. Fowler to the Local 
Government Board) : : : 5 : : ‘ 


Results of Mr. Goschen’s inquiryin 1871 . ° : ° 

Changes since 1868 (with two tables) . : 

Conelusions: comparison of local taxation pre and rural) in 1868 and 
891 5 : : : . é . ‘ 


Lonpon. Life and Labour of the People in London (see Booth) . 
Lonestarr (Dr. G. B.). Rural Depopulation . : ; : 


Definition of rural depopulation “ ° - - 
England and Wales. Increase or decrease in “the counties . : : 
Growth of towns in decreasing or slowly increasing counties ° ° 
Increase or decrease in registration districts . - 4 : - 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex . ° . . : . 


Devon, ‘Dorset, Wilts, and Somerset . 
The most thinly populated counties generally show the greatest decrease in 


the rural districts . : ~ ! 2 2 
Free trade a cause of rural depopulation 4 : : - . 
Scotland : - : b 4 - 
Deer forests . : : A bs ms ° “ ; 
Ireland - 


Increase of the population i in the first half of the century, density . 
Famines, decrease of the gc: pie en te increase in the towns 
Agriculture 2 , : ; 4 
France - - - 2 : z z : 
Low birth-rate A ° 3 5 : 
Increase or decrease in the different départements 
Urban and rural districts; immigration 


Spain ; Italy ° . > ° 
Switebyiend. Holland and Belgium, Norway “ 2 ° . . 
Sweden, Germany 2 = . . , . * - 
Austria, Hungary ° . . . . . 
Canada * : e ° ° . . : ° 
United States . ° . . . ° ° . 
Australia - . 

Conclusion: towns increase more rapidly than the country all the world over 
Causes . 5 : . ° ° ° ° 
Remedies 


Appendiz. Tables. I. Loss of population at each Census in certain English 
and Welsh Counties ° 

IL. Loss of population per cent. in certain English and Welsh Counties. 

—— UI. England and Wales. Registration Divisions. Decrease of certain 
Rural Districts in the last two decades 2 

—— IV. England and Wales. Registration Counties. Decrease of certain 
Rural Districts in the last two decades ; . ° < 

— V. England and Wales. Registration Counties. Decrease of certain 





Rural Districts in 1871-91 . 5 ° . - 
— VI. England and Wales. Registration ‘Counties, arranged in order of 
increase or decrease since 1851, and also in order of density in 1851 . 





VII. England. Loss of population in certain Rural Districts in three 

Eastern corn-growing Counties in Forty years 

VIII. England. Loss of population in certain “Rural Distriets of four 
South-western Grazing Counties in Fifty years : ° 7 . 

—— |X. The same, in For ty years 

— X. Scotland. Numbers and proportions of People in Towns, Villages, 
ne seri Districts at the last three Censuses : . . 

Scotland. Increase or decrease in the last two decennia r 

— XIL. Scotland. Decrease in certain Counties. Populations at the time 
of maximum compared with those of 1891. 

— XIII. Scotland. Deer Forests and Lands exclusively dey oted to sport . 











Sporting Rent is less than the former Agrienleadl Rent . 
— XV. Scotland. Deer Forests, &c. Rents per acre before Afforestation 
and approximate Acreage at each Rental 
XVI. Scotland. Persons to the square mile, and Females to 100 Males. 
—— XVII. Ireland. Population at each Census since 1821. ° 
—— XVIII. Ireland. Increase and Decrease in each County in Fifty years. 
—— XIX. Ireland. Population of principal Towns in 1841 and 1891 4 
—— XX. France. The Tweuty most densely Populated Departments 
— XXI. France. The Twenty most sparsely Populated Departments 
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LonestarF (Dr. G. B.). Rural Depopulation—contd. 


Tables. XXII, France. Twelve Departments in which the Mean number of 
Children to a family was exceptionally low, compared with the like number 
of Departments in which the Decrease of population was excessive 

— XXIII. France. Increase of Foreigners : 

— XXIV. Norway. Prefectures showing Decrease 

— XXV. Norway. Rural and Urban population . 

— XXVI. Germany. Urban and Rural population l 

XXVII. United States. Growth of Vermont, Maine, and New Hamp- 

shire in One Hundred years 

XXVIII. United States. Urban and Rural Increase of certain States, 


° . ° 








1840-90 : 5 2 § : 3 : 
— XXIX. United States, ‘Number of Counties in certain States which 
have decreased in population : ° . ° : ° 


Discussion on Dr. Longstaff’s Paper : 


Kennedy (C. M.). ‘The influx into the towns ; : , : 
Humphreys (N. A.). Decreasing rate of aggregation to large towns ° 
Walter (J Bue, Greater attractions of the town. Law of settlement. Condition 
of Norwegian and Swedish emigrants in the United States - ° 
Read (C. S.). Greater conveniences of the town. The replacement of arable 
land by pasture one of the causes of the rural depopulation 3 . 
Craigie (Major P. G.). The rural depopulation not so large in the last 
decade as in the preceding 5 : c : ; “ 
Price- Williams (R.). Increase in urban, and decrease in rural, ‘population 
since the beginning of the century. Ireland : ° : 
Loch (C.S.). Lessened circulation of Trade: quotaiio from Defoe’s 
“Complete Tradesman”. : ° . ° 
Hendriks (F.) Men went where they could eet the most profitable snes: 
ment p . . . 
Druce (S. B. L.). Reasons a the rural ae earn should have een 
less in the last decade - C : . - . * 
Rawson (Sir R. W.). Motives inducing younger people to emigrate to the 
towns ° . . . ° . . . . 


Fleming (Baldwin). The agricultural depression 
Longstaff (Dr. G. B.). Reply : “ 


MARRIAGES in 1892. Periodical Returns. . 

MarHEMATICAL Theory of Evolution. Contributions to the (Pearson) 
Mepat. Guy, awarded to Mr. J. Glover : ; : 
———— Howard, awarded to Dr. H. R. Jones 

Mereorovoeicat table for 1892 

Monzy market in 1892 (see Commercial ‘History and Review of 1892) 
MorrteaGEs in the United States (see Holmes) 


Natrona Debt of France . : ; : : 

NEWSPAPERS in 1892 . : : : : ; cree 

Nicnorson (Prof. J. S.). ' The Reaction in favour of Classical 
Political Economy. Address of the President of Section F of 


the British Association . - : ‘ : : . : 
Two attacks on the method of the classical economists: by extreme 
advocates of the historical method. E : z 
(2) by the adoption of mathematics . : : ‘ E A 
Jevons . “ a 
Limitation of the subject matter of political Economy 2 ‘ : 
Ideals 
Limited power of the State, and variety of individual enter prise ; exceptions 
Adam Smith’s programme has not yet been eR ere : ; a 
Principles of formal justice . * : - : : 
Taxes ° 3 * ; 
Individual effort better than State aid . 3 


Norway, The Gothenburg system of Public House Licensing in (see 
under Gothenburg) - 5 ° ; : : ; : : 
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Occupations in London (see Booth: Life and Labour of the People 
in London) . : ‘ ; , . ‘ . 
Oprnina Address (see Booth) : ; é : F , ‘ 


Parks. Census of Persons using the Parks of the London County 
Council . - 

PAavUPERS in 1892 (see Commercial History and Review of 1892) ‘ 

—_——__-———— Periodical Returns . 

Pearson (Prof. K.). Contributions to the Mathematical Theory of 
Evolution ° 

PERIODICALS, statistical and economical articles i in recent. See under 
Statistical. 


PrriopicaL Returns, 1892. ‘ 2 , ‘ 4 4 
Registration of Great Britain for 1892 : . ( . . 

England and Wales: 
Marriages, births, deaths : A c . ° 


Oo ratios pert ,000 
Comparative table of consols, provisions, coal, and pauperism 


Annual rate of mortality in town and country districts . ° . 
Birth and death-rate in twenty-eight large towns ° . . 
Marriages, births, and deaths, divisional table. 4 . 
Meteorological table . ° . . 5 ° 
Scotland : 
Births, deaths, and marriages. ° ° . ° é 
Bastardy table : a é x F A 
Births, deaths, and marriages, divisional cable ‘ 


Great Britain: 
Summary of births, marriages, and deaths 
Trade of United Kingdom, distribution of exports and imports, 1890- 42 








Distribution of exports of foreign and colonial produce, 1888-92 . ° 
Imports, 1888-92 2 . . . : 
British and Irish produce exported, 1888-92 . ° ’ j 
Shipping, 1890-92. : . 
Gold and silver bullion and specie, 1890-92 . ° : 
British corn, weekly gazette average prices, 1892 : : : 
- monthly gazette average prices, 1891-92 . . . 
Revenue (1889-92) . A ; : ° 
London clearing; circulation, private and provincial, "1892. e : 
Bank of England, weekly return, 1892 ° . . . . 
Foreign exchanges; quotations, 1892 c 5 - ‘ . 


Poriticat Economy. Reaction in favour of Classical (see Nicholson) 
PopuLation. Disturbance of estimates in Australia (Hayter). 
PopuLaTIon of India (see Baines) 





PRESIDENT’s Address (see Booth). ; : 
Prices of commodities during the last seven years (see Sanerbeck) : 
in China (see China) . ‘ 


——— in 1892 (see Commercial History and Review of 1892) 
of Agricultural produce (see Agricultural Returns of eee ; 
Prize offered for an Essay on Demography . ‘ : : . 


RAILWAYS in 1892 (see Commercial History and Review of 1892) . 
Reaction in favour of Classical Political Economy (see Nicholson) . 


REGISTRATION in 1892. Periodical Returns. é 
Rerorr of the Council for the financial year ended 31st December, 
1892, and for the sessional year ended 27th June, 1893 A : 


Number of Fellows, deaths, &c. 
Statement of the condition of the Society during the period 1868-92 (table) « 


Ordinary meetings, papers read, and new Fellows elected. . 
Principal events ‘and changes during the year : . 
Financial statement ; balance sheet ; report of the Auditors . : * 


REVENUE of the United Kingdom, 1892. Periodical Returns . ‘ 
Rurau Depopulation (see Longstaff) . : . : . : 
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SAUERBECK (A.). Prices of Commodities during the last Seven Years 


I. Introduction i i r s 3 = é 
IL. Prices in 1892 : ee ‘ ‘ z 5 2 
Monthly fluctuations : 


Tests to which the calculations have been subjected ° 
III. Average prices of whole periods: index numbers from 1818 to 1892 
1V. Quarterly movement of prices (with ¢able corresponding to diagrams) . 
Diagram A, Quarterly fluctuations of all commodities and silver to fuce p. 
B. Quarterly fluctuations of food and materials : 3 
— C. Quarterly fluctuations of corn, &c., animal food, aud sugar, coffee, 
and tea . 5 : A : < to face p. 
—— D. Quarterly fluctuations of minerals, sundry materials, and textiles 
to face p. 


. 
° 
° ° ° 
° 
° 





Discussion of the diagrams . . A 
Influence of certain seasons of the year on prices 
V. Review of the last seven years. zy 
VI. Causes of the fall and the monetary question 
Quantity of money and prices F - 
Production of the precious metals . ° 
The world’s requirements of gold from 1886 to 1892 
Amount of silver required . : 
Present position of the silver question 
India c . = : 
VII. Conclusion: Prospects for the future 
Appendix : Construction of the Tables : : : : 
os ees Prices of 45 Commodities (and Index numbers) from 1878 
i) we . ° . 


Discussion on Mr. Sauerbeck’s Paper : 


Edgeworth (Prof. F. Y.). On two methods of determining Index numbers. 
The supply of gold . eas A “ - 


Paul (H. Moncreiff). Gazette averages of prices of wheat. Tffect of 
seasons on prices. ‘‘ Estate financing” in Australia. Less quantity of 
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money now required. Hoarding. Loss on exchange in India - - 
Dun (J.). Importance of Credit. Gold and silver should be left to find their 
own level . - 6 : ° 5 : : 
Walford (E. L.). The silver question in America. . . . 
Bourne (S.). Different method of calculating Index numbers. Exports and 
Imports . A - ° A » ° ° 


Rawson (Sir R. Wire Index numbers. Iffect of “booms” on the averages. 
Price of wheat. The value of silver seemed to follow that of all com- 


modities . : : : 2 . : 2 ° 
Sherwin (J. H.). Price of wheat . - ‘ : ; , 
Connell (A. K.). Effect on the ryols which would result from closing the 

Indian mints : : - : : : . . 
Hamilton (R., Chairman). The demand for silver in India : : 
Sauerbeck (A.). Reply : ; i : ; : , 

Scutoss (D. F.). Reorganisation of our Labour Department . : 
Introduction: The organisation of our Labour Department . 5 : 
Work done by our Labour Department ° . - . 
Inadequate resources and consequent defects : A : 
Issue of circulars . : : : S : 
Necessity for investigation on the spot . ° . . 

A prompt publicity of information : an . 
Proposed appointment of local labour correspondents: their principal 
functions é : . : : : . : 
Function of local labour ccrrespondents in regard to the question of 
employment . . . : . : ° 
Necessity for strengthening the headquarters staff of the Department - 
Proposed creation of National Labour Council : > : - 
; affiliation of local labour councils . ° : s - 
Justification of increased expenditure entailed by scheme . 5 é 
Conclusion . x : - : - : : 
Appendix: Organisation of the French Labour Department : 


Discussion on Mr. Schloss’ Paper: 

Booth (C., President). Importance of the inquiry. ‘ 4 . 

Howell (G.). Necessity for prompter publication. The Labour Department 
should be confined to the collection and prompt publication of accurate 
information. Local Councils. Practical assistants required throughout 
the country . uf . - : . . . 

Thring (Lord). National and Local Councils. Value of Royal Commissions 
and Committees . ‘ : ‘ . : a s 
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Scutoss (D. F.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. . 

Debenham (F.). Dissemination of information concerning labour: utilisa- 

tion of free libraries for this purpose . : ‘ . ° 68 
Storr (W.). Rapid dissemination of information as to where work was wanted 

would lead to too great competition A 5 4 . . 68 
Acworth (W. M.). Value of Engtish Government Reports. Inadequacy 

of English statistics : . S : 3 : : 69 


Schloss (D. F.). Reply 3 é ° ° . : . 69 


Scuoors. Mental and Physical Condition of Children in (see 
Warner) : : : : ie so: : : : Meet 
Surppina, 1892. Periodical Returns . ; , ; : sp ee tri: 


Sram, Trade of . ~ = . 818-22 
Stnver in 1892 (see Commercial History and Review tc 1892) Abad 1b: 
——— question in China (see China) . : : ; . 646 
—— (see Sauerbeck) . ; , . 229 





————oe (see Indian Currency ; also Currency “Systems of 
Different Nations, United States Finances) 

Sociat Phenomena. Statistical Correlation of (Hdgeworth) . . 670-5 

Spirits. Consumption of, in Norway (see Gothenburg System of 


Public House Licensing) . : . 3816 
SratisticaL Correlation of Social ‘Phenomena (Edgeworth) ; . 670-5 
139, 343 
STATISTICAL and economic articles in recent periodicals . ° - 1536 
Sratistics. The French Conseil supérieur de Statistique ‘ - 522-4 


Stock markets in 1892 (see Commercial History and Review of 1892) 113 





TaxaTron, Local (see Local Taxation) . ; . 3804 
TRADE in 1892 (see Commercial History and ‘Review of 1892) peer Ki yb 
of China (see China) : : : 5 ; - 646 
Siam . : : : ; ; - 618-22 
United Kingdom, 1892. Periodical Returns . ; . 172-5 
—_—_—_—__——___———_ in recent years (see Bourne) ‘ ke 


UNEMPLOYED in 1892 (see Commercial History and Review of 1892) 105 
Unitep States. Mortgages and Farm and Home Proprietorship in 

the (see Holmes) . - 443 
Unitep States Finances (Extracts from Foreign Office Report) - 606-18. 


Receipts and expenditure 4 5 . 5 . . - 506 
Sinki: g fund : 4 . : 5 ‘ A . 509 
Loans and currency . 2 s > : A : ny ete 
National banks : ° : A d - . Spe hl: 
Internal revenue > “ : ae Gils 
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_ Nomination Forms and any further information will be fur- 
nished, on application to the Assistant Secretary, 9, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, W.C., London. 
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Ackland, Thomas, G., F.I.A., 
St. Mildred’ s Howe Poultry, E.C. 
Acland, The Right Hon. Arthur Herbert Dyke, M.A., M. P,, 
28, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Acland, Sir Henry Wentworth, Bart., K.C.B., M.D., F.RS., 
Oxford. 
Acland, The Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart., F.R.G.S., 
Killerton, Exeter. 
Acworth, Willam M., M.A., 
47, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
Adam, Robert (City Chamberlain), 
City Chambers, Edinburgh. 
Addington, Right Hon. Lord, 
24, Princes-gate, S.W. 
Adler, Marcus Nathan, M.A., F.L.A., | 
1, Bartholomew -lane, E. C., and 22, Craven-hill, W. 
Agius, raed Tancred, 
90, Belsize-park-qardens, NOW 
Aitchison, William John, 
2, Princes-street, E.C. 
Aitken, Thomas, 
132, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 
Akers-Douglas, The Right Hon. Aretas, M.P., J.P., 
Chilston Park, Maidstone, Kent. 
Aldwinckle, Thomas Williams, 
1, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Allard, Alphonse, 
02, Avenue Louise, Brussels, Belgium. 
Allen, Frank, J.P., 
Guildford-terrace, off Hill-st., Thorndon, Wellington, N.Z. 
Allen, John 7. R., 
18, York-road, Hove, Brighton. 
Allen, Joseph, 
18, Crossley-street, Halifax, Yorkshire. 


Year of 


Election. 


893 
1889 
1886 
1890 
1871 
1890 
1884 
1898 
1872 
1892 
1888 
1883 
1891 
1888 


1872 
1890 
1872 
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Anderson, Herbert William, 
Halling, Kent. 

Anderson, John Andrew (Alderman), 
Faversham, Kent. 

Andras, Henry Walsingham, F.1.A., 
25, Pall Mail, S. W. 


*Andrews, Henry, 


18, " Essem-strect, Strand, W.C. 
Angus, R. 15) 
Montreal, Canada. 
Ann, Alfred E., F.R.G.S., 
The Oaks, Snaresbrook, Essec. 
Anning, Edward James, 
78, Cheapside, E.C. 
Appleyard, John, 
30, Clarendon-street, Keighley, Yorkshire. 


* Archibald, William Pradeeick A., M.A,, 


4,, Brick-court, Temple, E. 0. 
Argyle, Jesse, 

74, Lordship- -road, Stoke Newington, N. 
Asch, William, 

_ A; Albert Mansions, 118, Victoria- street, S.W. 

Aschenheim, Gustav, 

27, Mincing- lane, LE.C. 
Ashman, Rev. Joseph Williams, M.A., M.D., 

Harrow, and National Club, ily Whitehall- gardens, S.W. 
Atkinson, Charles, 

Benhilton, St. Saviour’s-road, Croydon. 
Atkinson, Frederick J. 

11, Mur-road, Allahabad, India. 
Atkinson, George W., 

1, Regent-street, Barnsley. 
Atkinson, Robert Hope, 

Equitable Life Ass. Soc. of United States, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Avery, Thomas, 

Church-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Aves, Ernest, M. A., 

Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial-street, E., 


*Babbage, Major-General Henry Prevost, 


Mayfield, Lansdown-place, Cheltenham 
Back, Frederick, 


oy obart, T asmania. 


* Backhouse, Edmund, 


Bank, Darlington. 


}2 


Year of 


Election. 


1879 
1855 
1890 
1881 
1887 
1878 
1848 
1886 
1884 
1887 
1889 
1885 
1887 
1883 
1888 
1878 
1888 
1889 
1873 
1877 
1888 
1877 
18783 
1871 
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Bacon, George Washington, F.R.G.S., 
127, Strand, W.C. } 
Baden- Powell, Sir George, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
114, Haton-square, S.W. 
Battery, Arruur Hurcuesoy, F.LA., 
7, Royal Huchange, E.C. 
Bain, William Whyte, 
23, Castlereagh-street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Baines, Jervoise Athelstane, L.C.S., 
India Office, S.W. 
Baldwin, Alfred, M.P., J.P., 
Wilden House, near Stourport. 
Balfour, The Right Hon. Arthur J., P.C., M.P., LL.D.,F.R.S., 
-4, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 
Balfour, General Sir George, K.C.B., D.L., 
6, Cleveland-gardens, Bayswater, W. 
Balfour, Gerald William, M.P., 
67, Addison-road, Kensington, W.} 
Barlow, William Henry, F.R.S., C.E., 
_ 2, Old Palace-yard, S.W. 
Barnes, Joseph Howard, F.1.A., 
70, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Barr, Andrew Wallace, 
Copthall House, Copthall-avenue, E.C. 
Barratt, Thomas J., 
75, New Oxford-street, W. 
*Barrett, Thomas Squire, F.Z.S., M.A.I., F.R. Hist. Soce., 
High-street, Berkhampstead. , 
Barron, ‘Thomas Walter, M.A., M.B., M.R.C.S., &e., 
10, Old Elvet, Durham. 
Barrow, Alfred, 
Dunluchin, Plaistow, Bromley, Kent. 
Barry, Francis Tress, M.P., 
St. Leonard’s-hill, Windsor. 
*Bartlett, Frederick W., 
82, Camberwell Grove, S.E. 
Bastable, Professor C. F., M.A., 
6, Trevelyan-terrace, Brighton-road, Rathgar, Co. Dublin. 
Bate, George, 
258, Waterloo-road, Burslem, Staffs. 
Bateman, ALFRED Epmunp, C.M.G. (Hon. Secretary), 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Batten, John W.., 
83, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
Bayfield, Arthur, 
95, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
*Baynes, Alfred Henry, F.R.G.S., 
19, Furnival-street, Holborn, E.C, 
*Baynes, William Wilberforce, F.1.A., 
Pickhurst Wood, Bromley, Kent. 


Year ot 


Election. 


5 |*Beardsall, Francis E. M., 


1875 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1889 
1882 
1886 
1890 
1892 
1880 
1884 
1888 
1888 
1884 
1884 
1890 
1891 
1875 
1869 
1879 
1891 
1886 
1888 
1883 
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63, Brown-street, Manchester. 
*Beaufort, William Morris, F.R.A.S., F.R.GS., 
18, Piccadilly, W. 
*Beazeley, Michael Wornum, M.A., 
8, S¢. Paul’s-road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
Beckingham, James Horace, 
Westwood House, Ryton-on-Tyne, Co. Durham. 
Bedford, James, 
Woodhouse Cliff, Leeds. 
Beecroft, William Henry, 
Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 
*Bereton, Henry Ramis (6a, Austin Friars, E.C.) , 
9, Maresfield-gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
Bege, Ferdinand Faithfull, 
Bartholomew House, E.C. 
Bell, Frederick, F.1.A.., 
9, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Bell, Frederick William, 
P.O. Box 916, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 
Bell, Sir Isaac Lowthian, Bart., J.P., F.R.S. 
Rounton Grange, Northallerton, York, N.R. 
Bell, James T., 
Northeote, Dowanhill, vid Glasgow. 
Bellew, Thomas Acheson, 
65, Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 
*Benson, Godfrey R., M.P., 
Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
*Bentley, Richard, F.R.G.S., 
Upton, Slough, Bucks. 
Berg, Wilhelm, 
37, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Berry, Arthur, M.A., 
King’s College, Cambridge. 
Berry, Oscar, 
Monument-yard, E.C. 
Bevan, Thomas, 
Stone Park, near Dartford, Kent. 
*Beverley, The Hon. Mr. Justice Henry, 
42, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 
*Bickford-Smith, William, J.P., D.L., 
Trevarno, Helston, Cornwall. 
Biddle, Daniel, M.R.C.S., L.8.A., 
Charlton Lodge, Kingston-on- Thames. 
Biggs, Thomas Hesketh, (Comptroller), 
Rangoon, Burma. 
Billinghurst, Henry F., 
41, Lothbury, B.C. 
Binney, William, 
84, Great St. Helens, E.C.; Hillfield, Hampstead, N.W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1888 
1884. 
1892 
1890 
1881 
1883 
1884 
1881 
1887 
1890 
1880 
1885 
1887 
1885 
1885 
1879 
1888 
1871 
1885 
1876 
1879 
1886 
1883 
1875 
1888 
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Binns, Richard William, F.S.A., 
Diglis House, Worcester. 
Birch, Robert W. Peregrine, M. Inst. C.E., 
5, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W. 


*Birkmyre, William. M.P., 


Reform Club Chambers, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Bishop, Frederic Sillery, M.A., J.P., 
Glanrafon, Sketty, Swansea. 
Bishop, George, 
113, Powis-street, Woolwich. 
Blades, R. H., 
23, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 
Boileau, John Peter H.,M.D., &c.( Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Col.) 
Medical Staff, Meer ut, Bengal. 
Bolitho, Thomas Robins, 
Penalter Ne, Penzance. 
Bolling, Francis, 
2, Laurence Pountney-hill, E.C. 
Bolton, Edward, 
Clifton House, Beverley-road, Huil. 
Bolton, Joseph Cheney, M.P., 
Carbrook, Larbert, Stirlingshire. 


*Bonar, James, M.A.,, LE 


Civil Service Commission, Westminster, S.W. 
Bond, Edward, 
Elm Bank, Hampstead, N.W. 
Boot, Cuarues (President), 
2, Talbot-court, Gracechurch-street, H.C. 
Bordman, Emanuel Linden, 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, S.E. 
Bordman, Thomas Joseph Clarence Linden, LL.D., 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, SE. 
Bottomley, George, 
Arbourfield House, Derby. 
Bourne, STEPHEN, 
Abberley, Wallington, Surrey. 
Bovell, The Hon. Henry Alleyne, LL.B., 
Ghelston, Barbados, West Indies. 
Bowen, Horace George, 
Bank of England, H.C, 
Bowley, Edwin, F.1.A., 
78, South Hill Park, Hampstead. 
Boyle, Sir Courtenay, K.C.B., 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, SW. 
Braby, Frederick, F.C. SiiG.Ss 
Bushey Lodge, Teddington. 
Braby, James, J.P., 
Maybanks, Rudgwick, Sussez. 
Bramwell, Sir Frederick J., Bart., D.C.L.. F.R.S., 
5, Great George-street, Westminster, S W. 


Yar of 


Fiection. 


1873 


1864 
1884 
1883 
1876 
1883 
1874: 
1878 
1893 
18£0 
1875 
1892 


1886 


1886 
1865 
1880 
1873 
1884, 
1885 
1886 
1880 
1872 
1886 
1893 
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Brassty, THe Rrant Hon. Lorn, K.C.B. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
4, Great George-street, S.W.; and 24, Park-lane, W. 


*Braye, The Right Hon. Lord, 


eee 


* 


Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
Breckon, John Robert, 
53, John-street, Sunderland. 
Broad, Harrington Evans, M.P., 
1, Walbrook, E.C. 
Brodhurst, Bernard Edward, F.R.C.S., 
20, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Brooke, C. B., 
16, Leadenhall-street, H.C. 
Broom, Andrew, A.C.A., 
2, De Crespigny-terrace, Denmark-hill, SE. 
Brown, Alexander Hargreaves, M.P., 
12, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
Brown, James William Bray, F.S.A.A., 
Corporation-st., Birmingham, & Moseley, Worcestershire. 
Browne, Edward William, 
38, Poultry, H.C. 
Browne, Thomas Gillespie C., F.LA., 
11, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Bruce, Lord Charles Frederick Brudenell, 
Wolfhall Manor House, Marlborough. 
Bruce, Lord Henry Brudenell, 
36, Haton-place, S.W. 
Brunner, John Tomlinson, M.P., 
Druid’s Cross, Wavertree, Liverpool. 
Bunce, John Thackray, 
Longworth, Priory-road, Hdgbaston, Birmingham. 


*Burdett, Henry Charles, 


The Lodge, Porchester-square, W. 


*Burdett-Coutts, The Right Hon. the Baroness, 


1, Stratton-street, W.; and Holly Lodge, Highgate, N. 
Burdett-Coutts, William, M.P., 
1, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Burridge, Arthur Francis, F.1.A., 
18, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
Burrows, Abraham, J.P., 
Green Hall, Atherton, near Manchester 
Burt, Frederick, F.R.G.S., 
Woodstock, Crouch End, N. 


*Burton, The Right Hon. Lord, (Chesterfield House, Mayfair, 


W.); Rangemore, Burton-on-Trent. 
Bush, Baron William de, F.C.S., 
3, Palace-gate, W. 


*Bushill, Thomas William, 


Brantwood, Coventry. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1891 | Butler, Arthur J., 
Dale Close, Mansfield, Notts. 
1892 | Byworth, Charles Joseph, 
Town Clerk, Cape Town, South Africa. 


1877 | Campbell, George Lamb, 
Market-street, Wigan. 
1879 | Campbell-Colquhoun, Rev. John Erskine, 
Chartwell, Westerham, Kent. 
1889 | Cannan, Hdwin, M.A., 
24, St. Giles’, Oxford. 
1891 | Cannon, Henry W. (Chase National Bank), 
15, Nassau-street, New York, U.S.A. 
1888 | Carbutt, Sir Edward H., Bart., M. Inst. M.E., M. Inst. C.E., 
19, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 
1881 | Carden, Lionel Edward Gresley, 
HM, Consul, Mexico. 
1872 |*Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., F.R.GS., 
The Chimes, Richmond, Surrey. 
1887 | Carmichael, C harles H. E., M.A. 
Earlsmuir House, Mirabet- road, Fulham, S. W. 
1885 | Carmichael, Sir Thomas D. Gibson, Bart., 
Castlecraig, Doiphinton, N.B. 
1893 |*Carpenter, Henry Saunders, 
Beckington House, Weighton-road, Anerley, S.E. 
1888 | Carr, Ebenezer, 
24, Coleman-street, Bank, B.C. 
1893 | Carr, William Robert Taylor, 
Monument House, Monument-square, E.C. 
1888 | Carruthers- Wain, William J., 
Linden Lodge, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
1890 |*Carter, Eric Mackay, A.I.A., F.C.A., 
33, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
1883 | Carter, Joseph Robert, 
67, Cromwell-avenue, Highgate, N. 
1878 |*Casley, Reginald Kennedy, M.D., 
Northgate-street, Ipswich. 
1885 | Casson, William A., 
12, Romola- road, Herne Hill, S.E. 
1883 | Cater, J. J., 
Zh Clement s-lane, EC. 


Year of 
Election 


1881 

1858 
1869 
1884 
1888 
1880 
1886 
1886 
1892 
1851 
1853 
18386 
1849 
1886 
1856 
1888 
1871 
1882 
1877 
1890 
1856 
1869 
1853 
1888 
1889 


LIST OF FELLOWS. vs 


Causton, Richard Knight, M.P., 
12, Devonshire-place, Portland-place, W. 
Chadwick, David, 
The Poplars, Herne Hill, Dulwich, SL. 
CHapwick, Joun OLDFIELD, F.R.G.S., 
95, Linsbury-pavement, B.C. 
Chaillev-Bert, Joseph, 
12, Avenue Carnot, Paris. 
Challis, William H.., 
Enfield, Middlesex. 
*Chamberlain, The Right Honourable Joseph, M.P., F.RS., 
40, Prince’s-gardens, S.W. 
Chamberlain, Richard, 
. 39, Cadogan-square, S.W. 
Chapman, Samuel, F.L.Inst., 
c/o Inter-Oceanic Railway, Mexico City (vid New York). 
* Chatham, James, F.I.A., F.F.A., 
Inverleith Park House, Edinburgh. 
*Cheshire, Edward, 
3, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Chisholm, David, F.I.A., F.S.A., 
9, Rillbank-terrace, Hdinburgh. 
*Chisholm, George Goudie, M.A., B.Se., F.R.G.S., 
26, Dornton-road, Balham, S.W. 
Clark, Gordon Wyatt, 
Mickleham Hall, Dorking. 
Clark, Henry James (Government Statist of Trinidad). 
Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Clark, Sir John Forbes, Bart., 
Tillypronie, Tarland, Aberdeen. 
Clarke, Charles Goddare, 
Ingleside, Elm Grove, Peckham, S.E. 
Clarke, Ebenezer, 
Grove-road-villas, Walthamstow. 
*Clarke, Ernest, F.L.S., F.S.A., 
10, Addison-road, Bedford-park, Chiswick. 
*Olarke, Henry, L.R.C.P., 
H.M. Prison, Wakefield, Yorks. 
Clarke. Henry, 
Cannon Hall, Hampstead, N.W. 
*CraARKE, HypDks, 
32, St. George’ s-square, S.W. 
Cleghorn, Jobn, 
3, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Clirehugh, William Palin, F.I.A., 
66, Cornhill, B.C. 
Clough, Walter Owen, M.P., 
89, Gresham-street, H.U., and The Ridgway, Enjield. 
Coate, James, 
East Villa, Lyme-road, Axminster. 
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18738 
1884 
1887 
1888 
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Cockle, Captain George, F.R.G.S., 
9, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, SW. 
Cockshott, John James, 
24, Queen’ s-road, Southport. 
Cohen, Nathaniel ine 
31, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 
Coleman, Harry, 
34, Golden-square, W. 
Coles, John, F.I.A., 
39, Throgmorton- street, E.C. 


ae Mane Clara Elizabeth, M.A., 


7, Coleridge-road, Finsbury Park, N. 
Collet, Sir Mark Wilks, Bart., 
2, Sussex-square, W., and St. Clere, agen Kent. 


*Collum, Rev. Hugh Robert, M.R.LAL, F. R.C.1 


Leigh, near “Punbridge, Kent. 
Colman, Jeremiah James, M.P., 
Carrow House, Norwich. 
Colomb, Captain Sir John C. R., K.C.M.G., M.P., J.P., 
Droumquinna, Kenmare, Kerry. 
Compton, The Right Hon. Earl, M.P., 
d1, Lennox-gardens, S.W. 
Connell, Arthur Knatchbull, M.A., 
20, Elmtree-road, N.W. 
Cooper, Joseph, 
60, Park-street, Farnworth, near Bolton. 
Corbett, John, 
20, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 
Corgialegno, M., 
George-yard, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 
18, Birchin-lane, H.C. 
Cornwallis, Fiennes Stanley Wvkeham, M.P., 
Linton-park, Maidstone, Kent. 
Cotterell-Tupp, Alfred, 
17, Devonshire-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Courtney, The Right Hon. Leonard Henry, M.A., M.P., 
15, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Cowen, Charles, 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa. 
Cragegs, John George, C.A 
Stone House, St. John’ 85 
Craiciz, Masor Patrick GroreE (Hon. Secretary), 
6, Lyndhurst-rd., Hampstead, ff 4, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Craik, George Lillie, 
29, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
Cramp, Charles Courtney, C.E., 


Crawford, Richard Frederick, 
4, Whitehall-place, S.W. 


Year of 
Election 


1391 
1878 
1892 
1886 
1890 
1875 
1883 

1884 
1879 
1878 


1886 
1888 
1880 
1873 
1892 
1890 
1893 
1869 
1874 
1893 
1890 
1888 
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|*Crawley, Charles Edward (Controller General), 


Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Crewdson, Ernest, 

Platt Abbey, Rusholme, Manchester. 
Cripps, Charles Alfred, Q.C., 

32, Elm Park-gardens, S.W. 
Crispin, Edward, 

Royal Insurance Buildings, Dale-street, Liverpool. 
Croal, David Octavius, 

15, York-bualdings, Adelphi, W.C. 
Cunningham, David, C.E., 

Works’ Office, Harbour-chambers, Dundee. 
Cunningham, Rev. William, M.A., D.D., 

2, St. Paul’s-road, Cambridge, 
Curtis, Charles Edward, 

26, Gledstanes-road, W. Kensington, W. 
Curtis, Robert Leabon, F.S.I., J.P., 

120, London Wall, E.C. 
Czarnikow, Cesar, 

Effingham-lill, Dorking, Surrey. 


Dale, David, 

West Lodge, Darlington. 
Dangerfield, Athelstan, A.C.A., 

17, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Danvers, FREDERICK CHARLES, 

India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Danvers, Sir Juland, K.C.S.L., 

103, Lewham-gardens, Kensington, W. 
Dash, William Lawson, J.P., 

301, Pitt-street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Davey, Robert Williams, B.A., 


Davidson, Captain J. H. D., 
81, Grenfell-street, Adelaide, S. Australa. 
Davies, James Mair, 
166, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
Davies, William Henry, 
51, Tregunter-road, West Brompton, S.W. 
Davis, Harrison, 
20, Elm-park-gardens, S.W.- 
Dawson, A. L. Halkett, M.A., F.R.G-S., 
Molesworth Chambers, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Dawson, G. J. Crosbie, M. Inst. C.E., .G.S. 
North Staffordshire Railway, Stoke-upon- Trent. ' 
ane 
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Year of 
Eleetion, 


1880 | Debenham, Frank, 
26, Upper Hamilton-terrace, St. Johw’s Wood, N.W. 
1885 | De Broé, Emile Conrad De Bichin, 
Walden Lodge, College Park, Wandsworth-common, S.W. 
1879 |*De Ferrieres, The Baron Du Bois, J.P., 
Bay’s-hill House, Cheltenham. 
1883 |*De Keyser, Sir Polydore (Alderman), 
Chatham House, Grove-road, Clapham Park, S.W. 
1877 | Deloitte, William Welch, 
4, Lothbury, H.C. 
1891 | Denne, William, 
Statistical ‘Department, Custom House, B.C. 
1873 | Dent, Edward,. 
Fernacres, Fulmer, near Slough, Bieta 
1887 | Dent, George Midd! ewood, 
13, Chambres-road, Southport. 
1889 | De Rorhsetsids Leopold, J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 
5, Hamilton-place, Piceadiily, W. 
1892 | De Smidt, Henry (Permanent Under-Secretary), 
Cape Town,:Cape Colony. 
1877 | Dever, Henry, 
4, Lothbury, H.C. 
1892 | Dewar, William Nimmo, 
163, Queen-street, Melbourne, Victoria. 
1889 | De Woolfson, Louis Estevan Green, 
St. John’s-hill, Shrewsbury. 
1877 | De Worms, The Right Hon. Baron Henry, M.P., F.R.A:S., 
Carlton Club, Pali Mail, S.W. 
1885 | Dibley, Captain George, © | 
A, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
1890 | Dickinson, Willoughby Hyett, 
4, Culverden-road, Balham, S.W. 
1866 |*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir C. Wentworth, Bart., M.P., LL.M., 
76, Sloane-street, S.W. 
1873 | Dixon, George, M.P., | 
The Dales, Kdgbaston, Birmingham. 
1889 | Double, Alfred, 
25, Jewin- crescent, Cripplegate, EC. 
18389 Doubleday, William Bennett, 
123, Tulse-hill, S.W. 
1889 | Douglas, is 
| EL. Railway House, Dalhousie Square, Sissi 
1875 | Doxsey, Kev. Isaac, 
186, The Grove, Camberwell, SE. 
1878 | Doyle, Patrick, C. E., E.G.S., MR Ags 
Caleutta. 
1890 | Drummond, Charles James, 
21, Dalmore-road, West Dulwich, S.L. 
1875 | Dun, John, 
Parr’s and Alliance Bank, Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 


—_— a Te ae 


Year ot 


Election . 


1886 
1878 
1885 


1888 


1887 
1888 
1883 
1869 


1880. 


1872 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1877 
1888 
1889 
1882 
1879 


1892 


LIST OF FELLOWS, 2¥ 


Dundonald, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
34, Portman-square W. 


“Dunraven, The Right Hon. The Earl of, K.P., 


Kenry House, Putney Vale, 8.W. 
Dyer, William John, 
17, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, S.E. 


Earnshaw, Jacob, 
36, South King-street, Manchester. 
Ebbsmith, Joseph, 
86, St. James’s-streeet, S.W. 
Eckersley, J. C., M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Ashfield, Wigan, 
Edgeworth, Professor Francis Ysidro, M.A., D.C.L., 
9, Mount Vernon, Hampstead, and All Soul's, Oxford. 
Edmonds, William, 
Annesley House, Southsea. 
Egerton of Tatton, The Right Honourable Lord, 
7, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Elliot, Sir George, Bart., M.P., 
17, Portland-place,,.W.; 23, Gt. George-street, S.W. 
Elliot, William Henry, 
122, Mansion House-chambers, Queen Victoria-street, F.C. 
Exxiort, Tuomas Henry (Vice-President), 
Board of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
Elliott, William, 
22, St. George’s-street, Cape Town. 
Emmott, W. T., 
New Bridge-street, Manchester. 
Emson, Reginaid Imbieton, 
Hazelmere, Glen Eidon-road, Streatham, S.W. 
Erhardt, William, 
7, Bury-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Essex, Benjamin Smily, 
17, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Evans, Henry Jones, J.P.., 
Greenhill, Whitchurch, Cardiff: 


Faber, Harald, 
Fiona, Lennard-road, Penge, S.E. 
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Year of 
Election. 


L875 
1888 
1889 
1891 
1878 
1878 
18906 
1893 


1882 


1864 
1888 
1887 
1898 
1880 
1889 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Faraday, Frederick J., 

17, Brazennose-street, Manchester. 
Farlaw, A. R. King 

4, King-str Se "Cheapside, EC. 
Farnworth, Edward James, 

20, Cannon- street, Pr eston. 
Farquharson, AR AGE: 

Railway Department, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Farren George, J.P., a Inst.C.E., 

Carnarvon. 
Farrer, The Right or Lord, 

O44, Bryanston-square, Ws Abinger Hail, Dorking. 

Faulks, Joseph Ernest, B.A., F. L Ae 
187, Fleet-street, B.C. 


*Fawcett, Mrs. Mace Garrett, 


2, Gower-street, W.C. 
Fell, Arthur, M.A., 
46, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Fellows, Frank Perks, 
8, The Green, Hampstead, N.W. 
Fellows, James I., 
Saxon Hall, Palace-court, Si ensington Gardens, W. 
Fenton, James J., 
Offi ce of the Government Statist, Melbour ne, Victoria. 
Fenwick, John Fenwick, 
Spencer House, Wimbledon Common. 
Finlaison, Alexander John, C.B., F.1.A., 
19, Old Jewry, E.C. 
*Finlay, Major Alexander, 
The Menor House, ‘Little Brickhill, be Bucks. 


1884 |*Finnemore, Robert Tsaac, J.P.,.F.R.G35 


1892 
1888 


1892 


Durban, Natal, South Africa 
Fisher, George, J. os M.H.R. (Chevalier of the Order of 
Crown of Italy ")y Hill-street, Wellington, N.Z. 
Fisher, Walter Newton, F.C.A., 
4, Waterloo-street, Birmsagharn 
Fitzgerald, Lieut.-Colonel R. Purefoy, J.P., 
North Hall, Basingstoke. 


1885 *Fitz-Gerald, Lt. “on Wm. G., M.A., F.R. Hist. 8. yt L., 


1893 
1882 
1889 
184] 
1893 


Conner agh, Youghal, Ir eland. 
Flux, Alfred William, M.A.., 

Owen’s College, Manchester. 
Foley, Patrick James, M.P., 

Pearl Ins. Co., Adelaide-place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Foot, Alfred, 

Liskeard, 15, Epsom-road, Croydon. 
Fortescue, The Right Honourable Earl, 

Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon. 
Fortune, David, 

104, Peel-terrace, Garnethill, Glasgow. 


LIST OF FELLOWS, Za 


Year of 
Election. 


1888 | Forwood, Sir William B., J.P., 
Blundell Sands, Liverpool. 
Fosbery, William Thomas Exham, 
The Castle-park, Warwick. 
Fowler, William, 
43, Grosvenor-square, WV. 
Fox, Charles Allen, M.R.C.S., 
Aberthin, near Cowbridge, S. Wales. 
Fox, Stephen Newcome, 
12, Cromwell-crescent, South Kensington, S.W. 
Foxwell, Professor H. Somerton, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Frankland, Frederick William, F.1.A. 
New York Life Office, 346, Broadway, New York. 
Franklin, Ernest L., 
60, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
Fream, Professor William, B.Sc., Lond., LL.D., F.L.S.,F.G.S., 
The Vinery, Downton, Salisbury. | 
Freeman, Thomas, F.G.S., 
35, Whetehall-park, NV. 
Freestone, John, 
West Bridgford, Nottingham. 
Fuller, George Pargiter, M.P., 
| Neston-park, Corsham, Wilts. 
1878 |; Fuller, William Palmer, 
Portland House, Basinghall-street, E.C. 





1884 
1868 
' 1890 
1893 | 
1878 
1887 
1893 
1886 
1887 
.1890 





1886 


1893 | Gadsden, Arthur Horace, 

Woodcote, Somerset-road, Ealing Dean, W. 
1879 | Gairdner, Charles, 

Broom, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 
1852 | Galsworthy, Sir Edwin Henry, J.P., 

26, Sussex-place, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
1873 |*Galton, Capt. Sir Douglas, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., Eos 

12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
1860 | Galton, Francis, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 

42, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
1887 | Gareke, Emile, 

21, Priory-road, Bedford-park, Chiswick. 
1889 | Garland, Nichotas Surrey, 

Finance Department, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Year ot 
Election 


1881 
1879 
1883 
1880 
1881 
1885 
1872 
1874 
1871 
1889 
1867 
1877 
1878 
1860 
1888 
1884 
1877 


1855 
1885 
1887 





ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY ; 


GAaRNEDT, FrepeRICK BRooxKsBANK, C.B., 
4, Argyll-road, Kensington, W. 


*Gassiot, John Peter, J.P., 


Phe Culvers, Carshalton, Surrey, 
Gates, Jacob 8., 
St. George’s House, Easteheap, E.C. 


*Gates, John Benjamin, A.C.A., 


47, Warwick-street, Regent-street, W. 


*Gatty, William Henry, 


Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Gibb, George 8., 

North-Eastern Railway Company, York. 
Gibb, Thomas Eccleston, 

16, Lady Margaret-road, N.W. 
Gibbs, Alban George Henry, M. BP; 

82, Por tland-place, W, 
Gibbs, George Sleight, 

45, Northgate, Darlington. 
Gibson, George Rutledge, 

55, Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 


*GIFFEN, Ropnrt, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. (Hon. rence” 


44, Pembroke- road, Kensington, W. 
Gilbert, William H. Sainsbury, 
62, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


*Glanville, Silvanus Goring, 


39, Vicar’s-hill, Lewisham, S.E. 

Glover, John, J.P., 
88, Bishopsgute-street Within, F.C. - 

Goad, Gharles B., M. Am. Soe. C. B., M. Can. Soe. OR, 
53, New Broad-street, E.C., ee Montreal, Canada. 


*Gonner, Professor Edward C.K, M.A., 


University College, Liverpool. 
Good, Alfred, 
57, Moorgate-st., E.C.; Downe Lodge, Beckenham, Kent. 
Goodrich, Harry St. Aubyn, 
5, Herbert-crescent, Hans-place, 8.W. 
Goodsall, David Henry, F.R.C.S., 
17, Devonshire-place, W. 
Goodwin, Altred, M.A., 
2, Charles-road, St. Leonards, Sussex. 
GoscHen, T'Hx Rient Hon. Grorce Joacurim, M.P., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
69, Portland-place, W., and Seacox-heath, Hawkhurst. 


*Gosset, John Jackson, 


Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
Goulding, William Purdhawy F.S.1 

41, Moorgate-street, LE. C.; ; and 18, Mercers-road, N. 
Gover, ipederte Field, 

Casino House, Herne Hill, S.E. 


Year of 


Election. 


1853 
1887 
1888 
1887 
1883 
1868 
1884 
1889 
1883 


1886 
1889 
1888 
1883 
1878 
1885 
1887 
1880 
1887 
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Gover, Wiiliam Sutton, F.I.A., 

4, Queen-street-place, Southwark Bridge, H.C. 
Graves, The Rev. Michael, B.A., 

Sir W. Borlase’s School, Great Marlow. 
Green, Joseph Shaw, 

18, King Street, Warrington. 
Gribble, George J., 

Henlam Grange, Biggleswade. 
Griffin, Josiah, 

Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, 8S.E. 
Grifth, Edward Clifton, 

Reliance Office, 71, King William-street, E.C. 
Griffith, His Honour T. Risely, O.M.G., 

Government House, Mahé, Seychelles, vid Marseilles. 
Grigsby, William Ebenezer, M.A., LL.D., 


Grimshaw, Thomas Wrigley, M.D., M.A., 
(Registrar-General of Ireland), 
Priorsland, Carrickmines, Co. Dublin, 
Grimston, THe Rieur Hon. Viscount, 
Cell Barnes, St. Albans. 
Grosvenor, George, 
Holywell, Streatham-common, S.W. 
Grosvenor, he Hon. Norman de |’ Aigle, 
30, Upper Grosvenor-st., W.; Moor-park, Rickmansworth. 
Gunther, Charles, 
9, Henchurch-avenue, E.C. 


| athe, Charles, ¥'.C.A.., 


London Chartered Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Guthrie, Edwin, 

Victoria Park, Manchester. 
Guyot, Yves (Deputé), 

95, Rue de Seine, Paris. 

*Gwynne, James Kelinton A., J.P., F.S.A., 

97, Harley-st., WW. ; Folkington Manor, Polegate, Sussex. 
Gwyther, John How ard, 

34, Belsize-par k-gardens, NW. 


1884 | Haas, Hendrik Christiaan, 


1892 


32, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Haddan, Herbert John, 
18, Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1892 
1884 
1873 
1884 
1887 
1883 
1890 
1878 
1887 
1873 
1883 
1879 
1887 
1884 
1885 
1875 
1876 
1871 
1886 
1886 
1877 
1883 
1884 
1883 


1893 
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Hadfield, Robert A. 
Fairfield, Sheffield. 
Hadley, Joseph, 
5, Argyll-place, Regent-street, W. 
*Haggard, Frederick T., 
1, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 
Hague, John, 
King-street, Toronto, Canada. 
Haldeman, Donald Carmichael, 
Claremont, Gypsy Mill, SE. 
Hall, Sir John, K.C.M.G., 
Hororata, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Hali, Joseph Castle, 
2, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Hallett, Thomas George Palmer, M.A., 
Claverton Lodge, Bath. 
Hamilton, Edward W., C.B., 
The Tr easury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Hamilton, The Right Hon. Lord George Francis, M.P., 
17; Montagu- -street, Portman-square, W. 
Hamilton, James Thomas, 
22, EHigh-street, Southampton. 
Hamitron, Rownann, (Vice-President), 
Oriental Club, Hanover- -square, W, 
Hamilton, Thomas, J.P., 
46, Parliament-hill- road, Hampstead, N.W. 
«Hammersley, Hugh Grsch wea 
14, Chester-square, S.W. 
*Haneuek. Wh ater: M.A., 
2 Cloisters, T emple, E.C.; and Reform Club, S.W. 
Hankey, Ernest Alers, 
91, St. Hrmin’s Mansions Victoria-street, S.W. 
Hansard, Luke, 
68, Lombard-street, H.C. 
* Harcourt, Right Hon. Sir William Vernon, Q.C.,M.P.,F.3.S., 
Reform Club, S.W. 
* Hardcastle, Basil William, 
Beechenden, Hampstead, N.W. 
Hardeastle, EB. J., 
Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Harding, Colonel Charles, F.R.G.S., 
10, St. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. 
Harding, G. P., 
La Chaumiére, Trouville S./M. France. 
Hardy, George Francis, F.1.A., 
5, Whitehall, S.W. 
Hardy, William Henry, F.C.A., 
5, Great Winchester-street, H.C. 
Harrap, Thomas, 
143, Stamford-street, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lanes. 


Year of 


Kleetion. 


1891 
1868 
1887 
1882 
1890 
1889 
1887 
1884 
1881 
1884 
1876 
1880 
1887 
1884 





LIST OF FELLOWS. | 7 


Harris, Arthur Wellesley, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., D.P.H., 
High-sireet, Southampton. 
Harris, David, 
Caroline Park, Granton, Edinburgh. 
Harris, William A., F.R.S.5.A.., 
Phoena Chambers, Huchange, Liverpool. 
Harris, William James, 
Halwill Manor, Beaworthy, N. Devon. 
Harrison, Rev. Arthur, B.A., F.R.S.L. 
Colan Vicarage, St. Columb, Cernwall. 
Harrold, Major Arthur Lucas, 
Adelaide, South Australia, 
Harrold, Leonard F., F.R.G.S., 
29, Great St. Helens, H.C. 
Hart, James, 
16, Philpot-lane, E.C. 
Harvey, Alfred Spalding, B.A., 
67, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Harvey, Thomas Morgun, 
Portland House, Basinghali-street, E.C. 
Hawkins, Alfred Templeton, F.R.G.S., 
30, Budge-row, Cannon-street, H.C. 
Hazell, Walter, 
15, Russell-square, W. 
*Heap, Ralph, jun., 
1, Brick-court, Temple, #.C. 
Hedley, Robert Wilkin, 
31a, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
Hefford, George V., 
Rugby. 
Heilgers, Robert Philip, 
| 22, Great St. Helens, E.C. 
*Hemming, Arthur George, F.1.A., 
46, Oomeragh-road, West Kensington, W. 
Hendriks, Augustus, F.1.A., 
7, Cornhill, H.C. 
*HEnDRIKS, F'reperick, F.T.A. 
7, Vicarage-gate, W., and 1, King Willtiam-street, H.C. 
Heriot, George, 
1, Whittington House, Leadenhali-street, B.C. 
Hewat, Archibald, F.I.A., F.F.A., 
22, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Hewins, W. A.S., B.A., 
26, Leckford-road, Ouford. 
Hey, William Henry, 
200, New Kent-road, S.E. 
*Hrywoop, Jamzs, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
(Honorary Vice-President and Trustee), 
26, Palace-gardens, Kensington, W. ; AthenawmClub, S.W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1886 
1869 
1892 
1878 
1878 
1890 


1870 
1889 
1892 
1888 
1888 
1884 
1891 
1879 
1878 
1887 
1890 
1888 
1883 
1883 
1864 
1878 
1872 


1874 | 
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Hibbert, H. F., 
8, Park-road, Chorley, Lancashire. 

Hickson, Sir J., J.P. (General Manager Grand Trunk Ry.), 
Grand Trunk Railway, Montreal, Canada. 

Higgs, Henry, LL.B., 
164, Brixton-hill, &.W. 


*Hill, Frederick Morley, 


22, Lichmond-road, Barnsbury, N. 
Hillingdon, The Right Hon. Lord, 

Camelford House, Park-lane, W. 
Hinde, Frederick, 

Darley Dale, Kent House-road, Beckenham. 
Hoare, H. N. Hamilton, 

37, Fleet-street, E.C. 


*Hoare, Henry, 


22, Bryanston-square, W. 
Hogg, Quintin (Alderman), 

5, Cavendish-square, W. 
Hole, James, 

1, Great College-street, S.W. 
Hollams, John, 

52, Eaton- -square, SW 
Hollington, Alfred J., 

Aldgate, London, E. 
Hollond, John Robert, 

Reform Club, S.W. 
Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton, K.O.8.1., P.R.S., &e., 

The Camp, Sunningdale. 

Hooper, George Norgate, 

Elmleigh, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Hooper, Wynnard, 

13, Sumner-place, Onslow-square, 8. W. 
Hopkins, John, 

Littie Boundes, Southborough, Kent. 
Howarth, William, F.R. Hist. 8., 

10, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 
Howell, Edward J. 

Kingston House, Caterham Valley, Surrey. 
Howell, Francis Builer, 

2, Middle Temple-lane, E.C. 
Howell, George, M.P., 

Hampden House, Ellingham-road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 
Hudson, Thomas, 

31, Bonham-road, Brixton-hill, S.W. 
Hughes, John, 

16, Linsbury-circus, E.C. 
Humphreys, George, M.A., F.I.A., 


Humpureys, Norn ALcERNoy, 3m 
General Register Office, Somerset House, Sia W.C. 


Year of 
Election. 


1883 
1888 
1885 
1857 
1890 
1888 
1887 


1593 


1885 
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Humphreys-Owen, Arthur Charles, J.P., 
Glansevern, Garthmyl, Montgomeryshire. 
Hunt, Richard Aldington, A.I.A., 
Moor-street, Birmingham. 
Hunter, George Burton, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
Hunter, William Alfred, LL.D., M.P., 
2, Brick-court, Temple, L.C. 
Hurst, George, 
King’s Brook House, St. Mary’s, Bedford. 
Huth, Ferdinand M.., 
12, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 
Hyde, Clarendon G., M.A., B.L., 
4, Pump-court, Temple, E.C. 
Hyde, Henry Barry, 
5, Haton-rise, Kaling, W. 
Hyde, John, 
Census Office, Department of Interior, Washington, U S.A. 


*Ingall, William Thomas Fitzherbert Mackenzie, 
6, Drapers’-gardens, E.C. 

*Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., 
Atheneum Olub, 8.W. 


|*Ionides, Alexander A., 


1, Holland Park, W. 
Irvine, Somerset William D’ Arey, J.P., 
Equitable Life Office of United States, Brisbane. 


. |*Ivey, George Pearse, 


39, Denmark-villas, West Brighton. 


Jackson, Henry, 
158, The Common, Peckham Rye, SE. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1880 
1879 
1872 
1878 
1890 
“1881 
1892 
1881 
1891 
1888 
1880 
1872 
1891 
1883 
1878 
1884: 
1878 
1874 
1888 
1887 
1887 
1877 
1888 
1858 
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*Jackson, The Right Hon. William Lawies, M.P., 


Chapelallerton, Leeds. 
Jamieson, George Auldjo, 

37, “‘Drumsheugh-gardens, Edinburgh. 
Janson, Freprrick Hatsty, F.L.S., 

41, Finsbury-curcus, E.C. 
Jeans, J. Stephen, 

29, Great George-street, S.W. 
Jepson, John, 


*Jersey, The Right Hon. the Earl of, P.C., 


Osterley-park, Isleworth. 
Johnson, Charles Henry, B.A., 


Johnson, Edwin Eltham, 
110, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Johnson, George, 
2, The Avenue, Durham. 
Johnson, John Grove, 
23, Cross-street, Finsbury, B.C. 
J anneen: Walter, 
* Rownton Grange, Northallerton. 
Johnston, Francis John, 
Lamas, Chislehurst. 
Johnston, Robert M., F.L.S.,(Government Statist of Tasmania), 
Aobart, Tosienaas 
Johnston, Thomas, 
Broomsleiyh-park, Seal, Sevenoaks. 
Johnstone, Edward, 
Nightingale-lane, Clapham-common, S.W. 


*Jones, Edwin, J. P., 


141, Cannon-street, E.0. 
Jones, Henry KR. Bence, B.A., 

Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, 8. W. 
Jones, Herbert, 

15, Montpelier -row, Blackheath, 8. EB. 
Jones, a Mortimer, 

153, Highbury New-park, N. 
Jones, John Walter, 

58, Cheapside, E.C. 
Jones, Lewis Davies, 


Jones, Theodore Brooke, 
70, Gracechurch-street, B.C. 


*Jordan, William Leighton, 


25, Jermyn-street, S.W. 
Jourdan, Francis, 


14, Gledhow-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 


LIST OF FELLOWS, ST 


Year of | 
Election 


1890 | Joyner, Robert Batson, 
Poona, India. 
1889 | Justican, Edwin, F.I.A., 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, F.C. 


1873 | Kay, Duncan James, 
Drumpark, Dumfries, N.B. 
1885 | Keen, William Brock, 
: 3, Church-court, Old Jewry, E.C. 
1874 | Kelly, Charles, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Worthing, Sussex. 
1884 | Kelly, Edward Festus, 
' 51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
1867 | Kelly, Edward Robert, A.M., : 
51, Great Queen-strect, Lincoln’ s-inn-fields, W.C. 
1883 | Kunrre, Jonny Scort, F.R.G.S., 
Glendevon House, Cempayne-gardens, West Hampstead. 
1884 | Kemp, John, | 
46, Cannon-street, H.C. 
1884 |*Kennedy, Sir Charles Malcolm, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
A, Louisa-terrace, Exmouth, South Devon. 
1886 | Kennedy, John Gordon, 
Foreign Office, S.W. 
1878 | Kennedy, J. Murray, 
New University Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
1881 |*Kennett-Barrington, Sir V. Hunter, M.A., LL.M., 
65, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 
1883 |*Keynes, John Neville, M.A., D.Sc. 
6, Harvey-road, Cambridge. 
1884 | Kimber, Henry, M.P., 
79, Lombard-street, E.C. 
1852 | Kimberley, The Right Honourable the Earl of, M.A., P.C., 
35, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
1883 |*King, Bolton, B.A., 
Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial-street, E. 
1884 | Kirby, Horace Woodburn, F.C.A., 
19, Birchin-lane, E.C. 
1888 |*Kitson, Sir James, Bart., M.P., J.P., 
Gledhow Hall, Leeds. 
1889 | Kloetgen, W. J. H., 
16, Watling-street. E.C. 
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Year of 
Election, 


1889 






Klugh, Arthur George, F.S.A.A., 


* Kusaka, Yoshio, 
Kirst National Bank, Tokio, Japan. 


1878 


Latham, Baldwin, M. Inst. C.E., 
Duppas House, Old Town, Croydon. 
Latham, Stanley A., A.C.A,, 
4, Hssex-court, Temple, L.C. 
Lawes, Sir John Bennett, Bart., LL.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., 
Rothamsted-park, St. Albans. 
Lawrence, James, 
8, Tenter-terrace, Morpeth. 
Lawson, Roser, LL.D. (duspector-General of Army Hos- 
pitals), 4, Carden-place, Aberdeen. 
Lawson, Robertson, 
34, Old Broad:street, EC. 
Lawson, William, Ramage, 
57, itzjohn’s-avenue, Hampstead, N. W. 
LOA ee Saunders, M.A, 
The Cloisters, Temple, EC, and Reform Club, S.W. 
tepee James, 
256, Burdett-road, EB. 
Leathes, Stanley M., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Lee, Henry, 
Reform Ciub, S.W. 
*Lee, Sir Joseph C., 
Mosley-street, Manchester. 
*Leete, Joseph, 
36, S¢. Mary-at-hill, H.C, § Hversden, S. Norwood-park. 
LeFevre, Tue Rieawt Hon. Gkoresr Suaw, M.P., M.A., J.P. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
18, Bryanston-square, W. 
"Leggatt, Daniel, LG. Di 
5, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, W.c.. 
Leighton, Stanley, M.P., 
Sweeney Hall, Oswestry, Salop. 
Leitch, Alexander, 
17, King William-street, ELC. 
Leon, Herbert Samuel, M.P., 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 
*Le Poer-Trench, Col. The Hon. W., R.E., J.P., 
3, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 


1885 
1892 
1874 
1891 
1873 
1891 
1890 
1883 
1890 
1886 
1885 
1886 
1879 


1877 
1880 
1887 
1892 


1888 


Year of 


Election. 


1887 
1889 
1862 
1888 
1877 
1884 
1892 
1878 
1879 
1888 
1882 
1876 
1892 
1834 
1886 
1889 
1865 


1878 


1885 


1875 


LIST OF FELLOWS. Ser 


*Le Roy-Lewis, Herman, B.A. (Trinity College, Cambridge), 
Westbury House, Petersfield, Hants. 
Lescher, Herman, 
6, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Lewis, Robert, 
1, Bartholomew-lane, H.C. 
*Liberty, A. Lasenby, 
The Manor House, The Lee, near Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
Ligertwood, Thomas, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, S.W. 
*Lines, William Edward, 
clo R. S. Lines, Noel House, Hertford, 
Llewelyn, Sir John T. D., Bart., 
Penllergare, Swansea. 
Lloyd, Thomas, 
20, Bucklersbury, E.C. 
Lloyd, Wilson, M.P., F’.R.G.S., 
Myvod House, Wood-green, Wednesbury. 
Locu, CHaruss S., B.A. ( Vice-President), 
Hedge Row Cottage, Queen Anne’s-gardens, Bedford-park. 
* LONGSTAFF, GEORGE Biunpsett, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Highlands, Putney Heath, S.W. 
*Lornie, John Guthrie, J.P. (ef Birnam and Pitcastle), 
Rosemount, Kirkcaidy, N.B. 
Lough, Thomas, M.P., 
Bedford Park. 
Lovelace, The Right ean the Earl of, F.R.S 
East Horsley-park, Rapley, Surrey. 
*Low, Malcolm, 
22, Roland-gardens, S.W. 
Lowies, John, 
fill-crest, Darenth-road, Stamford-hill, N. 
Lupsock, Toe Rieut Hon. Str Jonny, Barrt., M.P., F.R.S. 
(Lrustee), 
High Hlms, Beckenham, Kent. 
Lucas, Sir Thomas, Bart., J. P., 
37, Great George- street, Westminster, SP. 
Luckie, David Mitchell, J.P., 
Wellington, New Zealand. 





*Mabson, Richard Rous, 
| 20, Bucklersbury, E.C. 


34 


Year ot 


Election. 


1873 
1873 
1890 
1891 


1884 | 


1888 


1867 


1892 | 
1873 | 


1887 | 


1872 | 
1873 
1890 
1886 
1878 
1893 
1876 
1863 
1888 
1875 
1887 
1883 
1882 
1889 


1291 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


*Macandrew, William, J.P., 

Westwood House, near Colchester. 
MeArthur, Alexander, M.P., 

79, Hotland-park, W. 
McAusiane, James (Dunster House, Mincing-lane, E.C.), 

Glenrose, Balham Park-road, S.W. 
MacBrayne, John Burns, 

17, Royal Hxachange-square, Glasgow. 
McCabe, William, LL.B., ¥.J.A., 

Drawer 2,591, Toronto, Canada, 
McCankie, James, 

63, George-street, Edinburgh. 
M‘Clean, Frank, 

Rusthall House, Tunbridge Wells. 
McCleery, James C., 

te Dales Liverpool. 
McDermott, Edward, 





Macdonald, Andrew J., 
40, Threadneedle- ia eet, EC. 
| Macdonell, John, LL.D., 
Room 183, The Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, W.C. 
*McEw en, Te ¢ ia 
clo. £. A. McLean, 1, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
‘McKay, Andrew Davidson, 
13, York-street, Liverpool. 
*Mackenzie, Colin, F.R.G.S., 








McKewan, William. 
Elinfield, Bickley, Kent. 
Mackinney, Frederick Walker, 
London County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
‘*McLean, Robert Allan, F.R.G.S., 
1, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
*Maclure, John Walliam, M.P., J.P., D.L., : 
Carlton Club; The Home, Whalley ‘Range, Manchester. 
MeNiel, Henry, 
5, Cross-street, Manchester. 
Macpherson, Hugh Martin, F.R.C.S. (Inspector-Generat), 
14, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Macpherson, Walter Charles Gordon, 
Howrah, HA.R., Bengal, India. 
Macqueen, Robert Davidson Barkly, 
20, Upper Addison-gardens, Kensington, W. 
MacRosty, Alexander, 
West Bank, Esher. 
MeVail, John C., M.D., &c., 
2, Strathallan-terrace, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 
Maidment. Thomas, 
1, Gloucester-terrace, Southsea, 





Year of 


Election, 


1887 
1887 
1884. 
1888 
1877 
1889 
1875 
1380 

“1887 
1887 
1874. 


1872 
1876 
1879 
1884 
1875 
1883 
1891 
1882 
1883 
1853 
1890 
i884 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 5o 


Makower, Maurice, 
. 11, Randolph-crescent, Maida Vale, W. 
Malleson, Frank R., 
Dixton Manor House, Winchcombe, Cheltenham. 
Mann, William Edward, 
23, Jewin-street, H.C. 
*Manson, Frederick William, 
Wellfield, Muswell Hill, N. 
Manuel, James, 
clo The London and Provincial Bank, Cardiff: 
*Maple, Sir John Blundell, M.P., 
8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Marks, Harry H., 
Loudoun Hall, N.W. 
Marsh, Alfred, 
85, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
*Marshall, Professor Alfred, M.A., 
Balliol Croft, Madingley-road, Cambridze. 
Marsball, W. Bayley, M.Inst.C.H., M.Inst.M.E. 





Martin, James, 
4, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
*Martin, JonN Bippturen, M.A., F.Z.8.(Lrustee, Honorary 
Secretary, and Hon. Foreign Secretary), 
17, Hyde-park-gate, S.W. 
*Martin, RichHarp Brppuieu, M.A., M.P. (Treasurer), 
68, Lombard-street, E.C., and Chislehurst. 
*Martin, Thomas Jaques, 
84, Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria 
Martin, Waldyve Alex. Hamilton, 
The Upper Hall, Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
Mason, William Arthur, 
3ia, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
* Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
Mathieson, Frederic Coxhead, 
Beechworth, Hampstead, N.W. 
Maxwell, Robert George, 
P.O, Box, 299, Cape Town. 
Medhurst, John Thomas, 
Clay-hill, White Hart-lane, Tottenham. 
*Medley, George Webb, 
21, Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
*Meikle, James, F.1.A., 
6, St. Andrew’ s-square, Edinburgh. 
‘Merriman, Hon. John Xavier, 
Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
Merton, Zachary, 
18, Chesham-nlace, S.W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1873 
1890 
1877 
1879 
1888 
1889 
1892 
1882 
1874 
1878 
1888 
1879 
1887 
1874, 
1878 
1893 
1874. 
1888 
1891 
1885 


1847 


1886 
1886 
1889 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Millar, William Henry, 
Cleveland Lodge, New Park-road, Brixton-hill, S.W. 
Miller, Gordon William, 
Admiralty, Spring ’ Gardens, S.W. 
Miller, Robert Ferguson, 
Ramsden-square, Barrow-in-Furness. 
Miller, William, 
67, Queen Victoria- street, EC. 
Mills, Sir Charles, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
7, Albert Mansions, Victorias street, S.W. 
Mills, Major Henry Farnsby, 
Jumor United Service Club, Charles-street, S.W. 
Milner, Alfred, 
Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House, Strand, W. 0. 
Milnes, Alfred, M.A., 
22a, Goldhurst-terrace, S. Hampstead, N. W. 
*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.G.S., 
9, Connaught-place, W. 
Moffat, Robert J., . 
Bank House, Cambridge. 
*Molloy, William R. J., M.R.I.A. (Wational Education Board), 
17, Brookfield-terrace, Donnybrook, Dublin. 
Moore, Alfred, C.E., 
Queen’s Chambers, 2, Ridgfield, Manchester. 
Moore, Arthur Chisholm, 
23, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Moore, Charles Rendall, 
137, Brockley-road, Lewisham-road, S.E. 
*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 
Loymount, Cookstown, Ireland. 
Morgan, Perey Charlton, 
5, Victoria-street, S. W. 
*Morris, James, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
13, Somers-place, Hude-park-sqguare, W. 
Morris, John (17, Throgmor ton-avenue, EE. ©) 
34, Hyde-park-square, W. 
Morrison, Rev. William Douglas, 
6, Heathfield-road, Wandswor th-common, S.W. 
* Mosley, Tonman, 
Bangors, Iver, Uxbridge. | 
*Movat, Ereprric Jonn, M.D. » BRCS., Lu.D. (Henree 
Vice- President), 
12, Durham-villas, Kensington, W. 
Mowbray, Robert Gray Cornish, M.P. 
10, Little Stanhope-street, S.W. 
Moxon, Thomas B., 
Manchester and County Bank Limited, Manchester. 
Muir, Robert, jun., 
Clydesdale, Wolseley-road, Crouch-end, N, 


4 


j 


Year of 


Election. 


883 
1880 
1890 
1878 
1891 
1878 
1890 


1892 
1888 


1889 


1878 
1854 
1869 
1877 
1862 
1883 
1889 
1889 
1878 
1858 
1877 
1871 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 37 


Muirhead, Henry James, 

Oakwood, Farquhar-road, Upper Norwood, 8.L. 
Mulhall, Michael George, 

Standard Office, Buenos Ayres. 
Mumby, Bonner Harris, M.D., 

Portsmouth. 


*Mundella, The Right Hon. Anthony John, M.P., F.R.S., 


16, Elvaston-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Murphy, Shirley Foster, M.R.C.S., 

22, Endsleigh-street, Tavistock-square, W.C. 
Murray, Adam, 

Hazeldean, Kersal, Manchester. 
Musgrave, James, 

Brookland, Heaton, Bolton. 


Naoroji, Dadabhai, M.P., 
National Liberal Club, 8S. W. 

Narraway, W. F., 
Crooms Hill House, Greenwih, S.E. 

Nash, William, M.D., M.R.C.8. (Brigade-Surgeon), 
18, Victoria-street, S. W. 


*Nathan, Henry, 


Dashwood House, New Broad-street, F.C. 
Neild, Alfred, 

Mayfield Print Works, Manchester. 
NeEIson, franots Gustavus Paunus, F.I.A., 

93. Adelaide-road, South Hampstead. 
Nevill, Charles Henry, 

11, Queen Victoris-street, E.C. 
Newbatt, Benjamin, F.1.A., F.R.G.S., 

15, St. James’s-square, S.W. 

Newmarch, Mrs. Elizabeth, 

Mulnanth, 5, Harrold-road, Upper Norwood, S.L. 
Newsholme, Arthur, M.D., 

15, College-road, Brighton. 
Newton, Henry William (Alderman), 

2, Ellison-place, Neweastle-on- Tyne. 
Nicholson, Protessor J. Shield, M.A., D.Se., 

University of Edinburgh. 
Nightingale, Miss Florence, 

10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
Nix, Samuel Dyer, F.C.A., 

3, King-street, Cheapside, H.C. 


*Noble, Benjamin, F.R.A.S., 


North-Hastern Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Year of 
Election 


1888 
1877 
1878 
1878 


1888 
1891 
1893 
1884 
1880 
1862 
1885 
1885 
1884 
1892 
1878 
1877 
1889 


1887 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Norfolk, J. Ernest Walter, 
Norman, H.E. General Sir Henry Wylie, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


(Governor of Queensland), Brisbane, Queensland. 
Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Harl of, G.C.S.1., D.C.L., 
4, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
Notthafft, Theodor, 
St. Petersburg Int. Commercial Bank, St. Petersburg. 


Oakley, Sir Henry (General Manager, G.N.R.), 
37, Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Oates, Jobn, F.S.A.A., 
10, Saltoun- road, Brizton, S.W. 
O’Connor, Vincent C. Scott (Assistant Comptroller), 
Currency Office, Rangoon, Burma. 
Odgers, William Blake, LL.D., 
4, Elm-court, Temple, E. OC; & Fitzjohn’s-avenue, N.W. 
*Oelsner, Isidor, 


Ogbourne, Charles Henry, A.J.A. 
29, Dathousie-square, Calcutta. 
Ogle, William, M.A., M D., F.R.C.P., &e., 
General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C, 
*Oldham, John, 
River Plate Telegraph Company, Montevideo. 
Oldroyd, Mark, M.P., 
Hyrstlands, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
Onstow, ‘HE Rrent Hon, tHe Hart or, G.C.M.G., 
7, Richmond-terrace, S.W. 
Oppenheim, Henry, 
16, Bruton-street, Bond-street, W. 
Ormond, Richard, 
24, Grainger -street West, Neweastle-on- Tyne: 
Oung, Moung Hla, 
45, Lansdowne-row, Calcutta. 
Owen, Evan F., A.J.A., . 
Office of Government Statist, Melbourne, Victoria. 


i] 


LIST OF FELLOWS, 39 


Year of 
Election. 


1887 |*Page, Edward D., (Bow 3382,) 
clo Faulkner, Page, § Co., New York City, U.S.A. 
1886 | Pain, James, 
St. Mary’s-street, Ely. 
1866 |*Palerave, Robert Harry Inglis, F.R.S., 
| Belton, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
1879 | Palmer, George, J.P., 
The Acacias, Reading. 
1884 | Palmer, Joseph Thomas 
8, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
1887 ; Pankhurst, Richard Marsden, LL.D. (5, New-inn-square, W.C.), 
| 10, St. James’s-square, Manchester. 
1888 | Pannell, William Henry, 
| Library-chambers, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
1878 | Park, David Francis. C.A., F.F.A., A.L.A., 
| 39, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Parker, Archibald, 
Camden-wood, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Parry, Thomas, 
Grafton-place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Partridge, Henry Francis, L.D.8., &c., 
Sussex House, Sussex-place, South Kensington, S.W. 
Paterson, John, 
1, Walbrook, B.C, 
Pattullo, James Durie, 
31, St. Swithin’s-lane, H.C. 
Paul, Henry Moncreiff, 
12, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
Paulin, David, 
6, Lorres-street, Hdinburgh. 
Payne, Alexander William, A.C.A., 
70, Finsbury-pavement, LC. 
*Peace, Walter, C.M.G., 
21, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 
*Pearson, Professor Charles Henry, M.A., 
34, Harrington-gardens, S.W. 
*Pease, Sir Joseph Whitwell, Bart., M.P., 
| Hutton Hall, Gisborough, Yorks. 
*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., 
Wimbledon House, Surrey. 
Pembroke, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Wilton House, Salisbury. 
Pender, Sir John, G.C.M.G., M.P., 
18, Arlington-street, S.W.; 50, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
Penn-Lewis, William, 
8, Halford-road, Richinond, Surrey. 
Percival, William, 
Constitutional Club, S.W. 
Perratt, William Henry, A.I.A., 
193, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 





1887. 
1878 
1879 | 
1883 | 
1888 | 
1877 | 
1878 | 








1898 | 
1884. 
1857 
1880 
1876 
1886 
1880 
1891 
1887 
1888 


40 


Year of 
Election. 


1890 
1883 
1886 
1887 


ssi 
1883 
1861 
1869 
1888 
1884 
1891 
1891 








ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Peters, John Wyatt, 
The Gables, Grove-road S., Southsea. 
Petheram, Frederick William, F.0.A., 
61, Gracechurch-street, F.C. 
Peto, Sir Henry, Bart., M.A., 
Fleet House, Weymouth. 
Phelps, Major-General Arthur, 
23, Augustus-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
* Phelps, The Rev. Lancelot Ridley, M.A., 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
Phené, John Samuel, LL.D., F.S.A., 
32, Oakley-street, S.W. 
Philips, Herbert, 
85, Church-street, Manchester. 
Phillipps, Henry Matthews, 


Phillips, Charles H., J.P. (Registrar-General of Trinidad), 
Court House, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Phillips, John Orwell, 
Horseferry-road, Westminster, S.W. 
*Pickering, John, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
86, Thicket-road, Anerley, S.E. 
Pierrard, Paul, 
24 Coleman-street, H.C. 
*Pim, Joseph Todhunter, 
Rinnamara, Monkstown, County Dublin. 
Pink, J. Francis, 
62, Chandos-street, Strand, W.C. 
Prrrar. THomas J., 
H.M,. Custom House, E.C. 
Pixley, Francis William, 
23, Linden-gardens, W. 
Planck, Charles, M.R.C.S. (Deputy Surgeon- General), 
Allahabad, India. 
Platt, James, 
Rookwood, Homestar N.W. | 
PLowpEN, Sir Wm. Curtcerg, K.O.S8.1. (5, Park-cres., Port- 
land-place, W.); Aston ‘Rowant House, Tetswor th, Dxon. 
Pochin, Henry Davis, J.P., 
Bodnant Hall, Eglws ysbach, R.S.O., Denbighshire. 
Pollard, James, J.P. 
Chamber of Commerce, Edinburgh. 
Polson, John, 
West Mount, Paisley, N.B. 
Pope, Henry Richard, 
Beresford Manor, Plumpton, Lewes. 
Potter, Henry, 
Folkestone Villa, Eln-grove, Peckham, S.E, 


1879 |*Powet, Str Franots Suarp, Bart., M.P. (Horton Old Hall, 


Bradford), 1, Cambridge-square, Hyde Park, W. 


Year of 


Election. 


888 
1871 
1877 
1877 
1867 
1887 
1877 
1887 
1889 
1884. 
1886 
1871 
1886 
1885 


1874 
1888 


1888 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 41 


Powell, James Heslop, 
17, Gracechurch-street, E. 0. 
Power, Edward, 
6, Crosby-square, E.C. 
*Prance, Reginald Heber, 
Hrognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
109, Lenchurch-street, H.C. 
*Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
80, Bondgate, Darlington. 
* PRICE, is L., M.A., 
; Die College, Oxford. 
Price-WititamMs, RicHarp, M.Inst.C.E,, 
32, Vietoria-str eet, S. Ww. 
Probyn, ‘Leslie Cl sarles, 
fo: Onslow-square, S.W. 
Probyn, Major Clittord, 
dd, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
*Proctor, William, 
89, Corporation-street, Manchester. 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh, M.P., 
2, Whitehall-court, Westminster, S.W. 
Puleston, Sir John Henry, 
2, Bank-buildings, Princes-street, H.C. 
Pulley, Sir Joseph, Bart., 
90, Piccadilly, W. 
Purvis, Gilbert, 
Ingle Neuk, Brackley-road, Beckenham, Kent. 


Quain, Sir Richard, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.0.P., 
67, Harley-street, W. 

Quirk, William Henry, 
9, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


Rabbidge, Richard, F.C.A., 
32, Poultry, E.C. 


42 


Yoar of 
Election, 


1872 
1888 
1858 
1888 
1885 
1887 
1877 
1860 
L885 
1880 
1881 
1884 
1859 
1878 
1884 
1874 
1886 
1877 
1835 


1893 
1888 
1890 
1889 
1888 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


*Rabino, Joseph 
(Chief Manager), ne ial Bank of Persia, Teheran, 


*Radclitfe, Sir David, 


Thurstaston Hi al, near Birkenhead. 


*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 


Mayfield, Woolston, Southampton. 
Rae, George, 
Redcourt, Birkenhead. 
RaE, Joun, M.A. (Vice-President), 
15, Werter-road, Putney, S.W. 
Raffalovich, His Excellency Arthur, 
19, Avenue Hoche, Paris. 
Raikes, Lieut.-Col. George Alfred, F.S.A., F.R. Hist. Soce., 
63, Belsize-park, Hampstead, N.W. 
Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.I.A., 
Canada Life Assurance Co., Hamilton, Canada West. 
Randell, James S.., 
19, Alfred-street, Bath. 
Rankin, James, M.P., 
35, Hnnismore-gardens, Prince’s Grate, S.W. 
Raper, Sir Robert George, 
Chichester. 
Raphael, Alfred, 
87, Alexandra-road, N.W. 
Rathbone, P. H., 
Greenbank Cottage, Liverpool. 
Rathbone, William, M.P., 
18, Prince’s- gar dens, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 


*Ravenscrott, Francis, 


Birkbeck Bank, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


*Ravenstein, Ernest Georae, EFLRG.Ss 


91, Upper Tulse-hill, Brixton, S.W. 
Rawiins, Frederick, 
Southport, Queensland. 


*Rawlins, Thomas, 


45, King William-street, B.C. 

Rawson, Str Rawson W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 

68, Cornwall-gardens, Queen’ s-gate, S.W. 
Rea, Charles Herbert Bdmund, 

223, Norwood-road, Herne Hill, S.E. 
Read, Thomas Wilham, 

30, Castle-street, Liverpool. 
Reade, Herbert, 

24, Lower Sloane-street, Chelsea, S W. 


*Reed, Thomas, F.C..A., 


63, King-street, South Shields. 
Reid, Herbert Lloyd, 
Ardentinney, Balham Park-road, Balham, S.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1888 
1886 
1888 
1879 
1890 
1892 
1892 
1888 
1891 
1873 
1892 
1887 
1882 
1890 
1885 
1887 
1886. 
1880 
1873 
1892 
1891 
1893 
1865 
1890 
1888 


LIST OF FELLOWS, 43 


Rew, Robert Henry, 

8, Wharton-road, West Kensington, W. 
Rhens, "Robert, 

20, Fussett- square, Dalston, E, 
Rhodes, ‘George Webber, 

131, Wool Fechange, EC. 
Rhodes, John George, 

46, St. George’s -road, S.W. 
Richards, Fred., 

29, Nor thampton- -square, B.C. 
Richards, Westley, J.P., 
: Ashwell, Aha Pitland. 
Richardson, Hiberk 


Richardson, J. H., 
8, Finch-lane, Cornhill, B.C. 
Ridge, Samuel H., B.A., F.&.G.S., F.R. Hist. S. 
257, Victoria Parade, KE. Melbourne, Victoria. 
Ripou, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., F.R.S, &e., 
9, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
Rivington, Francis Hansard, 
44, Connaught-square, W. 
Roberts, Arthur Herbert, F.C.A., !'R.G.S., 
Caledonian Chambers, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. 
Roberts, Edward, F.R.A.S. ( Nautical Almanac Uffice), 
3; Verulam- buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. 
Roberts, Sir William, M.D.,.F.R.S 
8, Manchester-square, W. 
FRobertsqr, Thomas Stewart, 
1, Market-bldngs., Collins-street, W., Melbourne, Victoria. 
Robinson, Henry James, 
St. John’s Villa, Woodlands, Isleworth, W. 
Roechling, Herman A., A.M. Inst. C.E., 
23, Highfield-str cel, Letcester. 
*Ronald, Byron ie 
14, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 
“Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, LU.D., F.R.S., 
38, Berkeley-square, W. 
Ross, Charles Edmonstone, 
St. Thome, Mylapore, Madras. 
Ross, Frederick William Forbes, M.B., C.M., 
147, Victoria-road, New Brighton, Cheshire. 
Rothwell, Richard Pennefather, 
27, Park-place, New York, U.S.A. 
Ruck, George ‘Thomas, 
The Hawthorns, Dorville-road, Lee, S.E. 
Ruffer, Mare Armand, M.A., M.D., B.Sc., 
5, York-terrace, Regent's-park, N.W. 
Rusher, Edward Arthur, F.1.A., 
142, Holborn Bars, E.C. 
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1886 
1878 
1887 
1890 
1873 


1873 
1881 
1875 
1876 
1892 
1868 
1888 
1889 
1891 
1886 
1893 
1877 
1852 
1888 


1887 
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Russell, Arthur B., A.C.A., 
11, Ludgate hill, E.C.; 16, Dartmouth-park-road, N.W. 
Russell, Richard F., 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Russell, Thomas, C.M.G., 
59, EHaton-square, S.W. 
Rutherford, Frederick William, 
12, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Rutherford-Elliot, J. G., 
Elphinstone, Tyndall's Park-road, Clifton, Bristol. 


*Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., P.C., F.R.S., 


20, Arlington-street, W. 
Salmon, James, 
Tower Chambers, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 


Broom-hitl, Puwabridge Wells. 
Salt, Thomas, M.P., 

Weeping Cross, Stafford. 
Samuel, Charles, 
176, Sutherland-avenue, Harrow-road, W. 
Samuelson, Sir Bernhard, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 
56, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, S.W. 
Sandell, Edward, F.C.A., 

181, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Sandell, Frederic David, : 

181, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Sarda, Pandit Har Bilas, B.A., M.R.A.S., 

Government College, Ajmere, India. 


- Sauerbeck, Augustus, 


4, Moorgate-street-buildings, E.C. 
Saunders, Cecil Roy, FI. Inst., 

Downs House, Kling, Hants. 
Saunders, Charles Edward, M.D., 

County Asylum, Hayward’s Heath, Sussen. 
Saunders, James Ebenezer, F.G.S., J.P., 

9, Hinsbury-circus, E.C. 
Sawyer, Lucian Willard, 

Billiter-square Buildings, E.C. 


*Scarth, Leveson. M.A., 


Keverstone, Manor-road, Bournemouth. 
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| Schidrowitz. Samuel, 
102, Oxford-gardens, Notting-hill, W. 
1877 | Schiff, Charles, 
| 22, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
1891 | Schloss, David F., M.A., 
1, Knaresborough-place, Cromwell-road, S.W. 
1891 | Schooling, John Holt, 
19, Abingdon-street, Westminster, S.W. 
1883 |*Schwann, John Frederick, 
, Oakfield, Wimbledon, S.W., and 6, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
1892 | Scofield, Ernest Frank, B.A., 


1885 | Scott, James Henry, 

St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, E.C. 
1885 | Scott, Rev. John Davidson, M.A., 

The Vicarage, Cholmondeley, Malpas. 
1888 | Scottér, Charles (General Manager, L. ¢ S.W.R.), 

Waterloo Station, Waterloo-road, SE. 
1887 | Seaton, Edward, M.D., Lond., F.R.C.P., 

56, North-side, Clapham-common, S.W. 
1880 |*Seeley, Charles, M-P., 

Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham. 
1886 | Seyd, Ernest J. F., 

38, Lombara-street, H.C. 
1873 | Seyd, Richard, 

38, Lombard-street, B.C. 
1888 | Shaw, James Charles, 

35, Leimster-gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
1879 | Shepheard, Wallwyn Poyer Burnett, M.A., 

15, Old Square, Lincoln’ s-inn, W.C. 
1885 | Sherwin, Joseph Henry, 

16, Whitehatl-place, S.W, 
1888 | Shilleock, Joshua, B.A., 

Bank of England, West Branch, Burlington-gardens, W. 
1888 | Shuttleworth, Thomas G., 

Queen's Insurance-buildings, Church-street, Sheffield. 
1871 | Sidgwick, Professor Henry, M.A., 

: Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1886 | Silver, Stephen Wiiham, 

3, York-gate, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
1878 | Simmonds, G. Harvey, 

1, Whitehall, S.W. 
1892 |*Sinelair, Captain John, M.P., 

101, Mount-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
1850 | Singer, Charles Douglas, 

Silverton, Silver-street, Hnfield Town. 
1893 | Sitta, Professore Dottor Pietro, 

Corso Giovecca No. 84, Ferrara, Italy. 
1886 | Sitwell, Sir George Reresby, Bart., M.P., J.P., 

Renishaw Hall, Chesterfield. 
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1882 | Skinner, Charles Weeding, 
| Hill Crest, Theydon Bois, Essex. 
1881 | Skrine, Francis Henry B., J.P., 
c/o Messrs. King, Hamilton, and Co., Calcutta, India. 
1888 | Slade, Alfred Thomas, 
’Wardrobe-chambers, Queen Victoria-street, L.C. 
1888 | Slade, Francis William, 
17, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
1883 | Sly, Richard Stevens, F.R.G.S., 
Fern Villa, Queen’ S- reds New Cross Gate, S.E. 
1869 | Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S., 

| The Grange, Wallington, Surrey. 
1886 *Smith, Arthur Manley, 

| 29, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 
1878 *Smith, Charles, M.R.1.A., F.G-.S., Assoc. Inst. C. E., 

| c/o Dr. Gilbert, F.B.S., Harpenden. St. Wihane 
1893 *Smith, James McLaren Stuart, BLA« E.R.Gasata 
| 3, Elm-cout, Temple, E.C. 
*Smith, The Hon. Sir Donald ‘A. K.C.MiGab is 
| 1157, Dorchester-street, Montreal, Canada. 
1871 | aida E. Cozens, 

| , Old Br aod street, E..C. 
1889 | | Smith, ‘George Armitage, M.A., 

| 26, Regent's Park-road, N.W. 
1878 *Smith, George, LL.D., C.1.E., | 

Serampore House, Napier -road, Edinburgh. 

1888 | Smith, H. Llewellyn, B. A., B.8e 

| 49, Beaumont-square, ‘E. 
1877 | Smith, Hawes S.,A-1.A., FS PIA. 

| 31, Bennett’ Fill, Birmingham. 
1878 *Smith, James, 

| South Indian Ratlway, Trichinopoly, Madras Presidency. 
1891 | Smith, James Parker, M.P., 
| Jordanhill, Par tick, N.B. 
1877 | Smith, John, 

8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Smith, ‘Samuel, M-Ps 

| 1, Delahay- str ett, Westminster, and Reform Club, S.W. 
1890 | Smith, Willan Alesander J.B; 
21, Castlereagh-street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1888 | Smith, Walter d., 

| 19, West Smithfield, EC. 
1887 | Sueil, Arthur Henry, 
27, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
1855 | Sowray, John Russell, 
| ! 2, Princes-mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 

1889 | Spackman, J. Woolsey, 

Clare Bank, Sevenoaks. 
1889 | Speirs, Edwin Robert, 
8, Theobalds-road, VW.C. 





1883 
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867 
1892 
1883 
1856 
1872 
1882 
1889 
1877 
1880 
1880 
1882 
1885 
1877 
1889 
1865 
1872 

1893 
1880 
1891 
1884 
1881 
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*Spencer, Robert James, 
175, King’s-road, Southsea. 
Spender, John Alfred, M.A., 
29, Cheyne-walk, S.W. 
Spicer, Albert, 
50, Upper Thames-street, E.C. 
*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.I.A., 
26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh: 
Spriggs, ‘Joseph, 
Foxton, near Market Harborough. 
Stack, Ebinas Neville, Crosby- bldngs., Crosby-square, E.C., 
re St. Andrew-st., ‘Dublin. 
Stanton, Arthur G., 
13, Rood-lane, ‘E. C., 70, Granville-park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 
Lissan, Cookstown, Tyrone, Tr eland. 
Stark, James, 
17, King’s Arms-yard. F.C. 
Stephens, William Davies, J.P., 
4,, Abbotsford-terrace, Neweastle-on- - Tyne. 
* Stern, Edward LY 
4, Carlton- a a S.W. 
Stevens, Marshali, 
Highfield House, Urmston, near Manchester. 
Stone, William Alfred, 
90, Cannon-street, E.C.; Hayton, Bramley Hill, Croydom 
Stow, Harry Vane, 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Strachan, Thomas Young, F. LAS 
18, Sylvan-road, Upper Nor wood. 
Strachey, General Richard, R. E., C.S.1., FuRS.; 
69, Lancaster-gate, W. 
Straban, Samuel Alexander Kenny, M.D., 
Berry Wood, Northampton. 
Strutt, Hon Frederick, 
Milford House, near Derby. 
Stuart, Harold A., 
Baikie, Ootacamund, Madras Presi dency, India. 
*Sugden, Richard, 
The Karre Close, Brighouse, Yorkshire. 
Sykes, George Samuel, 
i; Grant’ s-lane, Caleutta, [ndia. 
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1859 |*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, F.R.G.S., 
37, Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. 
1889 | Tarling, Charles, 
Stoneleigh House, Warltersville-road, Crouch-hill, N. 
1889 | Tattersall, William, 
Hazelwood, Hale, Cheshire. 
1889 | Tayler, Stephen Seaward (Alderman), 
151, Brizton-road, S.W. 
1887 | Taylor, R. Whately Cooke, 
8, Spencer-road, Coventry. 
1888 |*Taylor, Theodore Cooke, J.P., 
Sunny Bank, Batley, Yorkshire. 
1893 | Teece, Richard, F ik Alte Hae 
clo H. S. ‘King S Co., 65, \Conmhalh EG 
1884 | Tempany, Thomas Wallen F, 'R. TSS 
25, Bedford-row, W.C. 
1888 Temperley, William Angus, jun., 
2, St. Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1890 | Tenney, John, 
EHachequer and Audit Department, Somerset House, W.C. 
1891 | Terrey, William. 
Sheffield Water Department, Sheffield. 
1888 | Theobald, John Wilson, 
79, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. 
1889 | Thodey, William Henry, 
479, Collins-street, Melbourne, Victoria. 
1888 | Thomas, David Alfred, M.P., 
Llanwern, near Newport, Mon. 
1887 | Thomas, John, 
18, Wood-street, E.C. 
1879 | ‘Thomas, W. Cave, 
8, Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 
1864 |*Thompson, Henry Yates, 
26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
1868 | Thomson, James, 
395, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 
1871 |} Thomson, Thomas D., 
57, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
1890 | Thring, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B., 
5, Queen’s Gate-gardens, S.W. 
1882 | Tinker, James, 
Hordlechiff, Lymington, Hants. 
1879 | Tipping, William, 
Oakfield House, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
1889 | Touch, George Alexander, 
47, Goldhurst-terrace, N.W. 
1868 |*Treatt, Frank Burford, J.P., 
Fernmount, Bellenger River, New South Wales. 
1868 | Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 
54, Lombard-street, L.C, 
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1°92 | Trobridge, Arthur, 
Bloxcidge House, Langley Green, near Birmingham. 
1887 | Tunley, George, 
3, Holey-avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 
1878 | Turnbull, Alexander, 
118, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
1890 |*urner, Rev. Harward, B.Sc., F.R.M.S., 
27, Quai d’ Austerlitz, Paris. 
1885 | Turner, William, 
Board of Trade, Caraiff 
1892 | Tyler, Edgar Alfred, 
72, King William-street, H.C. 
1841 | Tyndall, William Henry, F.1.A., 
Morlands, Oxford-road, Redhill. 
1898 | Tyrer, Thomas, F.1.C., F.C.S., 
Stirling Chemical Works, Stratford, E. 


1877 |*Urlin, Richard Denny, 
22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W, 


1888 | Van Raalte, Marcus, 
22, Austin Friars, E.C. 
1884 | Veevers, Richard, 
Woningworth, Fulwood-park, Preston. 
1890 | Venn, John, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Caius College, Cambridge), 
Chine-crescent-road, Bournemouth. 
. 1889 | Venning, Charles Harrison. 
22, Great George-street, S.W. 
1888 | Verdin, William Hearvy, J.P., 
Winsford, Cheshire. 
1886 | Vernon, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Sudbury Hall, Derby. 
1876 | Vigers, Robert, 
4, Frederick s-place, Old Jewry, B.C. 
1885 | Vincent, Frederick James, A.I.A., 
38, Queen’s-road, South Hornsey, N. 
1877 | Vine, Sir John Richard Somers, C.M.G., 
6, Adelphi-terrace, W.C. 


1890 | Walford, Ernest L., 
2, Shorter’s-court, HC 
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1890 | Walkley, William Henry, 
Ingoldsthorp, St. John’s-villas, Upper Holloway, IV, 
Wallis, Charles James, 
oT; Ridgmount-gardens, W.C. 
Wallis, E. White, 
49, Clifton-hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Walmsley, Frederic, 
49, Hanging Ditch, Manchester. 
Walter, Arthur Fraser. 
Finchampstead, Wokingham, Rerks. 
| Walter, John, 
40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
i Wansey, Arthur H., 
Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
| Ward, William Cullen, 
12, Wynyard-square, Sydney, N.S.W. 
| Warren, Reginald Augustus, J.P., 
Preston-place, near Worthing. 
Wartnaby, William Wade, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Waters, Alfred Charies, 
| General Register Office, Somersct House, Strand, W.C. 
| Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., A.1.A., F.C.A., 
AA, Creamecren H.C. 
Wates, C. Marshall, 
: 17, Radford-road, Lewisham, S.E. 
Watson, T. Wilkinson, 
183, West George-street, Glasgow. 
Watson, William Livingstore, 
) 7, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
* W att, William, 
17, Queen: s-road, A berdeen. 
Webb, Henry Barlow, 
7, Warrior-square-terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
Weedon, Thornhill, 
Hawthorne-street, Woolloongabba, Brisbane, Queensland. 
*Welby, Sic Reginald Earle, K.C.B., 
: The Treasur Ub Whitehall, SW. 
Welch, Charles, F.S.A. , Guildhall, E.C.( Representing the Inbrary 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 
Weller, William Hamilton, 
Roseleigh, Tolworth, near Surbiton, Surrey. 
Wells-Smith, Henry, A.C.A., 
Norfolk-row, Sheffield. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, 
Rectory Grove House, Clapham, S.W. 
Wenley, James Adams, 
Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh. 
*Westlake, Jo'un, Q.C., LL.D., 
The wer House, 3, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 


1868 
1880 | 
1888 
1876 





1889 
1855 
1879 
1879 
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1882 |*Whadeoat, John Henry, F.C.A., 
18, Highbua ~y-cresent, NV. 
1883 *Whadcoat, William Mdward, 
54, Carleton-r oad, Tufnell-park, N. 
1878: Wharton: James, 
Edgehill, Netherhall-gardens, Fitz John’ s-avenue, N.W. 
1887 | Whinney, Frederick, 
8, Old Jewry, EC. 
1859 Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 
10, Banismor e- -gardens, Princes-gate, 8S. W. 
1887 |*White, The Rev. George Cecil, M.A., 
Nursling Rectory, Southampion.. 
1863 | White, Leedham, 
25, Or anley -gardens. South Kensington, S.W. 
1871 | White, William, 
23, Wynell-road, Forest-hill, S.E. 
1888 Whitehead, Sir James, Bart., M.P., J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 
9, Cambridge-gate,. Regent’ s-park, N.W. 
1892 | Whitelegge, Benjamin A., M.D., 
St John’s, Wakejield. 
1884 | Whiteley, William, 
Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 
1879 |*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., 
Bristol. 
1884 | Wightman, Charies, 
1, Fenchurch-avenue, B.C. 
1888 | Wilkinson, James H., 


1893 | Wiikinson, Rev. John Frome, M.A., 
Kilvington, Orston, Nottingham. 
1875 | Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 
Manchester and Salford Bank, Manchester. 
1860 | Willans, John Wrigley, 
Mercury Office, Leeds. 
1864 | Williams, Frederick Bessant, 
46, Leicester-square, W.C. 
1881 |* Williams, Henry Maunder, 
186, New Cross-road, S.H. 
1870 ; Williams, Henry Reader, 
6, Lime-street, E. 0, and The Priory, Hornsey, N. 
1888 * Williams, Robert, Jun., il 
20, Birchin-lane, EC. 
1888 | Williamson, John W., 
5, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
1888 | Wills, John Tayler, B.A., F.R.G.S 
273, Vauehall-bridge-road, 8.W. 
1891 | Wilson, Henry Joseph, M.P., 
Osgathorpe Hills, Sheffield. 
1884 | Wilson, James (Deputy Commissioner), 
Shahpur, Panjab, India. 
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1874 |*Wilson, Robert Porter, 
5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
1880 | Winter, Alexander, 


1884 | Wishart, G. D., 
8, Livingstone-avenue, Sefton-park, Liverpool. 
1887 | Woodhouse, Coventry Archer, 
30, Mincing-lane, H.C. 
1888 | Woolfe, Thomas Rodriques, A.OSAR 
65, Wathng-street, E.C. 
1890 Woolleombe, Robert Lloyd, LL.D., F.1. Inst., M-R.1.A., 
14, Waterloo-road, Dublin. 
1890 | Worroll, Charles, 
Colonial Mutual Life Office, citer ley-street, Cape Town. 
1878 | Worsfold, Rev. John Napper, M.A.., 
Badslesey Rectory, near Selby, Yorkshire. 
Worthington, A. W., B.A., 
Old Swinford, Stourbridge. 
Wren, Walter, M.A. 
7, Powis-square, W. 





1886 | Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong, M.P., 
27, Princes Gate, S.W. 
*Y clesias, Miguel, 
2, Tokenhouse-buildings, E.C. 
*Youll, John Gibson, 


Jesmond-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


1888 
1877 








*,* The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracy m 


the foregoing list may be pointed out to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 
wn forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may 
be avoiaed. 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G.., 
fTonorary President. 








Year of 


Argentine Republic. 
Election. 


1890. Buenos Ayres... DR. FRANCISCO LATZINA, Director General of 


Statistics ; Doctor honoris causa of the Faculty of 
Physical and Mathematical Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Cordoba; Knight of the Italian Order of 
S.S. Maurice and Lazare; Officer of the Academy 
of France; Member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, of the International Statistical Institute, 
of the Geographical and Statistical Societies of 
Paris, of the Society of Commercial Geography of 
Paris, and Corresponding Member of the National 
Historical Academy of Venezuela. 


Austria and Bungary. 


1890. Wienna ....... DR. “KARL THEODOR VON INAMA-STER- 
NEGG, Doctor of Political Economy; President 
of the Imperial and Royal Central Statistical 
Commission; Professor at the University of 
Vienna. 


18938. Wudapest...... Dr. JOSEPH DE JEKELFALUSSY, Docter 
Juris; Advocate ; Chief of the Royal Hungarian 
Statistical Bureau ; Ministerial Councillor ; Knight 
of the Order of Francis Joseph; Second Vice- 
President of the Royal Hungarian Statistical! 
Couneil ; External Member of the Committee of 
Examiners for Political Sciences; Corresponding 
Member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 


1893. Wienna ........ Dr. FRANZ RITTER VON JURASCHEK, Doctor 
Juris e& Philosophie; “ K.K. Regierungsrath ” ; 
Member and Secretary of the Imperial and Royal 
Central Statistical Commission; Professor at the 
University of Vienna; Professor of Public Law 
and of Statistics at the Military Academies, 
Vienna; Knight of the Austrian Order of the Iron 
Crown (8rd Class); Officer of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy; Member of the Permanent Com- 
mission for Commercial Values; of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute; and of the British 
Economie Association. 
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1893. Budapest...... 


JOSEPH KOROSI, Director of the Municipal 
Statistical Bureau of Budapest; Docent at the 
University of Budapest; President of the Muni- 
cipal Statistical Committee; Knight of Several 
Orders ; Member of the Statistical Commissions of 
Hungary, Belgium, and Nijni-Novgorod ; Honorary 
Member of the American Statistical Associations-; 
Member of the Hungarian Academy of Science, 
of the International Statistical Institute, of the 
Statistical Societies of Manchester and Paris, of 
the British Economic Asssociation, and of several 
other learned Societies. : 


1877. Wienna ........ MAX WIRTH, Economist ; formerly Director of 


the Federal Statistical Bureau of Switzerland ; Co- 
Hditor of the ‘‘ Neue Freie Presse.” 


7 


Helgim. 


1879. Brussels ...... DR. EUGRNE JANSSENS, Doctor of Medicine ; 


Chief Inspector of the Board of Health of the City of 
Brussels ; President of the Federal Committee of 
Health of the Brussels District; Member of the 
Central Statistical Commission, of the Superior 
Council of Health, of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine, and of the Local Medical Commission ; 
Officer of the Belgian Order of Leopold and of the 
Italian Order of SS. Maurice and Lazare; Knight 
of the French Legion of Honour; Civic Cross of 
the Ist Class; Officer of the Academy of France ; 
Associate of the Statistical Society of Paris and of 
the International Statistical Institute. 


China. 


1890. Beking ...... SIR ROBERT HART, Baronet, G.C.M.G., LL.D., 


1878. Copenhagen 


1852. 


99 


Inspector-General of Imperial Maritime Customs, 
China. 


Denmark, 


. VIGAND ANDREAS FALBE - HANSEN’ 


Professor of Political Economy at the University 
of Copenhagen. 


.- DR. PETER ANTON SCHLEISNER, Doctor of 


Medicine, State Councillor; Knight and Bachelor 
of the Order of the “‘ Dannebroge,” and Knight 
of the Swedish Order of the North Star; Presi- 
dent of the Royal Danish Institute of Vaccination ; 
Member of the Royal Danish General Board of 
Health. 


LIST 
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1880. MP AVERT thee ce <6 36 


1856. ony “Sea Aeron 


1879. 99 @ecoeoov een oe o@ 


1878. $9 @©e@ e000 0¢ 80 


1890. eae iets = % 


1870. 99 @oeo0 oo seed 


1860. 29 e200 0008 20 
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France. 


DR. JACQUES BERTILLON, Doctor of Medicine; 


Chief of the Statistical Department of the City of 
Paris; Member of the Superior Council of Statistics ; 
of the Consultative Committee of Pubic Hygiene 
of France; and of the Statistical Society of Paris, &c. 


MAURICE BLOCK, Knight of the Legion of 
Honour, and of Orders of Sweden, Russia, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Austria-Hungary, Greece, Italy, Spain, 
and. Portugal; Member of the Institute of France, 
of the Superior Council of Statistics, of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, of the Society of 
Political Economy of Paris, and of many Academies 
and Scientific Societies. 


DR.ARTHUR CHERVIN, Doctor of Medicine and 


Surgery; Director of the Paris Institute for Stam- 
merers; Member of the Superior Council of 
Statistics and of the International Statistical 
Institute, &c. 


MAXIMIN DELOCHE, Honorary Director of the 


General Statistics of France; Commander of the 
Legion of Honour; Officer of the Order of Public 
Instruction ; Commander of the Austrian Order of 
Francis Joseph ; Member of the Institute of France, 
and of several learned societies. 


ALFRED DE FOVILLE, Master of tne Mint; 


Professor at the National Conservatoire of Arts 
and Trades (Chair of Industrial Economy and 
Statistics) ; Officer of the Legion of Honour; 
Laureate of the Institute of France; Past Presi- 
dent of the Statistical Society of Paris; Member of 
the International Statistical Institute and of the 
Superior Council of Statistics. 


DR. CLEMENT JUGLAR, Member of the Insti- 
tute of France; Past President of the Statistical 
Society of Paris; Vice-President of the Society of 
Political Eeonomy of Paris. 


PIERRE EMILE LEVASSEUR, Member of the 


Institute of France; Professor at the College of 
France and at the Conservatoire of Arts and 
Trades; President of the Statistical Commission 
for Primary Instruction; Past President of the 
Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of the 
International Statistical Institute, of the Superior 
Council of Statistics, and of the Society of Political 
Economy, &e. 


‘ 
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1880. Paris.......... JEAN BAPTISTE LEON SAY, Deputy; Ex- 
Minister of Finance; Member of the Institute of 
France; President of the Society of Political 
Economy of Paris; Past President of the Statis- 
tical Society of Paris, of the National Society of 
Horticulture, and of the National Society of Agri- 


eulture. 

1887. mse . DANIEL WILSON, Deputy; Ex-Under-Secretary 
of State; Past President of the Statistical Society 
of Paris. 


1876. 99 se eeaeeses THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. 


Germann. 


1871. Stuttgart...... SIR HENRY PAGE-TURNER BARRON, Baronet, 
C.M.G., late British Minister-Resident to the King 
of Wurttemberg. 


i378. Oldenburg .... DR. KARL BECKER, “ Wirklicher Geheimer Ober- 
Regierungsrath” ; late Director of the Imperial 
Statistical Bureau of the German Empire; 
Honorary Doctor ef the University of Tibingen ; 
Corresponding Member of the Central Statistical 
Commission of Belgium; Honorary Member of the 
Geographical and Statistical Society of Frankfort, 
of the Statistical Society of Switzerland, and of 
the International Statistical Institute, Associate of 
the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1890. Berlin ........ KARL JULIUS EMIL BLENCK, “ Geheimer 
Ober - Regierungsrath **; Director of the Royal 
Statistical Bureau of Prussia, also Member of the 
Prussian Central Statistical Commission and of the 
Central Board of Control of the Survey of Prussia ; 
Honorary Member or Member of several learned 
Societies. 


1854. Dresden ...... DR. ERNST ENGEL, “Geheimer Ober-Regie- 
rungsrath”’ ; formerly Director of the Royal Statis- 
tical Bureau of Prussia ; Member of several learned 
Societies. 


1877. Strassburg .. DR. GEORG VON MAYR, Ex-Under Secretary of 
State in the Imperial Ministry for Alsace-Lorraine ; 
formerly Director of the Royal Statistical Bureau 
of Bavaria; Honorary Member of tke Inter- 
national Statistical Institute; Associate of the 
Statistical Society of Paris. 


1893. Berlin ........ DR. FRIEDRICH WILHELM HANS VON 
SCHEEL, “ Kaiserlicher Geheimer Regierungs- 
rath”; Doctor’ Juris et philosophie; Director of 
the Imperial Statistical Bureau of the German 
Empire ; formerly Professor of Political Economy 
and Statistics at the University of Bern; Honorary 
Member of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Societv 
of Ireland. 
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Election. 


German y— Contd. 


1860. Munich........ DR. GEORG KARL LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, 


formerly Chief Inspector and Director ef the Royal 
Custom- House at Simbach; Knight of the Bavarian 
Order of St. Michael 1st Class. 


1876. Frankfort .... THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 


1879. 


1874. 


1880. 


1845. 


1880. 


1868, 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY OF FRANKFORT. 


Staly. 


Rome ........ DR.GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Senator; Councillor 


Rome ......-. 


DS Ea eee 


VW a ee 


Rome ...... 


of State; Doctor of Laws; late Professor at the 
University and at the Superior Naval Schoot of 
Genoa; Grand Officer of the Orders of SS. Maurice 
and Lazare, and of the Crown of Italy; Knight 
of the Order of Civil Merit of Savoy; Member of 
the Academy “dei Lincei,’ of the Academy of 
Naples, of the Institutes of Science of Milan, 
Venice, and Palermo; of the Cobden Club, of the 
International Statistical Institute, of the Academy 
of Madrid, and of the Deputation of National 
History, &c. 


. DR. LUIGI BODIO, Doctor of Laws; Professor 


of Industrial Legislation and of Statistics at the 
Engineering College, Rome; Director-General of 
the Statistical Department of the State; Grand 
Officer of the Order of SS. Maurice and Lazare ; 
Knight of the Order of Civil Merit of Savoy ; 
Correcpondent of the Institute of France (Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences). 


DR. LUIGI COSSA, LL.D.; Professor of Political 


Economy ; Commander of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy; Officer of the Order of SS. Maurice and 
Lazare ; Member of the Cobden Club; Honorary 
Member of the American Economic Association ; 
Ordinary Member of the Academy “dei Lincei”’ 
and of the Royal Institute of Sciences of Milan; 
Correspondent of the Royal Academies of Lisbon, 
Modena, Turin, Naples, &c. 


FRANCESCO FERRARA, Senator; Professor and 


Director of the Royal Superior School of Commerce 
at Venice; late Minister of Finance; Member of 
the Academy “ dei Lincei.” 


»-- ANGELO MESSEDAGLIA, Senator; Professor of 


Statistics at the Royal University of Rome ; 
Member of the Academy “ dei Lincei.” 


. THE MARQUIS ERMENEGILDO DEI CINQUE 


QUINTILI, Advocate; General Secretary of the 
Hospitals Commission of Rome. 
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Election. 


18938. The Hague .... DR. VERKERK WILLIAM ARNOLD PETER 
PISTORIUS, Director of the Statistical Bureau 
of the Department of Finance ; Director General 
of Direct Taxation, Customs and Excise. 


ASSL. 


1873. St.Petersburg HIS EXCELLENCY PIERRE SEMENOFF 
(SEMENOW), Senator; Privy Councillor to 
His Imperial Majesty ; President of the Imperial 
Statistical Council; President of the Imperial 
Geographical Society; Honorary Member of the 
Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg; Associate 
of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


. HIS EXCELLENCY NICOLAS TROINITSKY, 
Former Governor; Privy Councillor; Director of 
the Central Statistical Committee of the Ministry 
of the Interior; Life Member of the Statistical 
Council; Member of the Imperial Geographical 
Society of Russia, of the International Statistical 
Institute, and of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1890. 


Spam. 
1845. Madrid........ HIS EXCELLENCY SENOR DON JOSE 
MAGAZ Y JAYMH, Advocate, Gentleman of His 
Majesty’s Chamber, and Member of the Council 
of State; Ex-Deputy of the Cortes ; Hx-Senator ; 
Ex- Director-General of Treasury; Hx- Under- 
Secretary of the Ministry of Finance; Grand Cross 


of the Order of Isabella Catolica ; Commander of 
the Order of Carlos 3°, © 


Stueden and oriwap. 


1858. Christiania.... DR. THORKIL HALVORSEN ASCHEHOUG, 
Doctor of Laws; Professor of Political Economy 
at the University of Christiania; Assessor Extra- 
ordinary of the Supreme Court of Norway ; Com- 
mander of the First Class of the Norwegian Order 
of St. Olave, of the Swedish Order of the North 
Star; and of the Danish Order of the ‘‘ Danne- 
broge”; Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France ; Member of the Institute of International 
Law, of the International Statistical Institute, and 
of the Academies of Christiania, Stockholm, 
Trondhjem and Upsala, also of the Royal Historical 
Society of Denmark. 


1874. 4 .. ANDERS NICOLAI KIAR, Director of the Central 
Statistical Bureau of Norway; Associate of the 
Statistical Society of Paris. 


1860. 5 .. THOMAS MICHELL, Esq., C.B., Her Majesty’s 
Consul-General for Norway. 
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1890. Stockholm,... DR. ELIS SIDENBLADH., Ph.D., Director in Chief 
of the Central Statistical Bureau of Sweden; Presi- 
dent of the Royal Statistical Commission; Com- 
mander, Officer, and Knight of several Swedish and 
Foreign Orders ; Member of the Royal Academies 
of Sciences and of Agriculture, at Stockholm; 
Honorary and Corresponding Member of several 
foreign learned Societies. 


Stoiizerland, 


1890. Bern.......... DR. LOUIS GUILLAUME, Doctor of Medicine ; 
Director of the Federal Statistical Bureau ; Secre- 
tary of the International Penitentiary Commission. 


Gnited States, 


1873. Albany, N.Y... THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Lawyer; 
Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Department, 
State of New York. 


1881. Washington .. DR. JOHN SHAW BILLINGS, A.M., M_D., 
LL.D., Edinburgh and Harvard; D.C.L., Oxon; 
Surgeon, U.S. Army; Member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, &c. 


1890. New York .... DR. RICHMOND MAYO-SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Economy and Social Science 
in Columbia College; Vice-President of the 
American Statistical Association ; Member of the 
International Statistical Institute, and of the 
National Academy of Sciences. 


1870. Taunton, Mass. THE HON. JOHN ELIOT SANFORD, Lawyer ; 
Ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives ; Ex- 
Insurance Commissioner; Ex-Chairman of the 
Board of Harbour and Land Commissioners ; 
Chairman of the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners. 


1876. Boston, Mass. ..DR. FRANCIS AMASA WALKER, Ph.D., LL.D., 
formerly Superintendent of the United States Census ; 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Member of the International Statistical 
Institute and “ Président Adjoint” for the 
Meeting of 1893; Correspondent of the Institute 
of France; President of the American Statistical 
Association; Ex-President of the American 
Economic Association; Vice-President of the 
National Academy of Sciences, Washington; Cor- 
responding Member of the Central Statistical Com- 
mission of Belgium. 
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1870. 
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Norwich, Conn. THE HON. DAVID AMES WELIS, D.C.L., LL.D., 


M.D., Economist. Late Special Commissioner of 
Revenue of the United States; Chairman of Com- 
mission for the Revision of Taxes of the State of 


New York; Lecturer on the Principles and Practice — 


of Taxation, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
United States; Member of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion of American Railways; President, National 
Board of Visitors of the U.S. Military Academy of 
West Point; President of the American Social 
Science Association,, and of the American Free 
Trade League ; Chairman in 1883 of the Depart- 
ment of Finance of the American Social Science 
Association ; Corresponding Member of the Insti- 
tute of France, to fill vacancy occasioned by the 
death of John Stuart Mill; Corresponding Member 
of the Academy “dei Lincei”” Rome; Member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston ; 


Honorary Member of the Cobden Club; Gold 


Medallist ‘‘ Exposition Universelle, France, i889, 
Groupe de l’ Economie Sociale.” 


1893. Washington.... CARROLL DAVIDSON WRIGHT, Commissioner 


1886. 


1876. Toronto eeeeoee 


of the U.S. Department of Labour; late Chief of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labour 

President of the Association for the promotion o 
Profit Sharing; late President and now Vice- 
President of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion; Vice-President of the American Statistical 
Association; Member of the American and British 
Economic Associations, of the International 
Statistical Institute, and of several other learned 
Societies. 


Andy. 


and JAMES EDWARD O’CONOR, Esq., C.I.E., Assis- 


tant Secretary with the Supreme Government, 
India, Department of Finance and Commerce. — 


Dominion of Canady. 


JOHN LANGTON, Esq., M.A., late Auditor-General. 


1877. Windsor, Nova DR. EDWARD YOUNG, A.M., Ph.D., Consul 


of the United States, formerly Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, United States of America: Member of 
the Geographical Society of Paris. 


Year of 
Election. 


1893. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1875. 


1858. 
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Aetw South Clates. 


Sydney ......... TIMOTHY AUGUSTINE COGHLAN, Govern- 
. ment Statistician of New South Wales and Registrar 
of Friendly Societies and Trade Unions ; formerly 

Assistant Engineer for Harbours and Rivers. 


“ eseeeeee EDWARD GRANT WARD, Esq., J.P., Registrar- 
General; Chairman of Board of Land Titles 
Commissioners. 


Ae Sealand. 


Wellington.... SIR JAMES HECTOR, K.C.M.G., M.D., F.B.8S., 

: L. and H., F.G.S., &e. Director of the Geological 
Survey, of the Meteorological Department, and of 
the New Zealand Institute, &c.° 


Gusmania, 


Hobart........ EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, Esq., J.P., Clerk 
of Executive and Legislative Councils of Tasmania ; 
late Government Statistician; Clerk to the Federal 
Council of Australasia in its four Sessions. 


Victoria, 


Melbourne .... HENRY HEYLYN HAYTER, HEsq., O.M.G., 
Government Statist of Victoria; Officer of the 
French Order of Public Instruction ; Chevalier of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy; Honorary 
Member of the Statistical and Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland, of the Statistical Association 
of Tokio, of the Royal Society of Tasmania, of the 
Trinity Historical Society of Texas, and of the 
Intercolonial Medical Congress of Australasia ; 
Honorary Corresponding Member of the Society of 
Arts, London, of the Statistical Society of Man- 
chester, of the American Statistical Association, 
Boston, of the Commercio-Geographical Society of 
Berlin, of the Geographical Society of Bremen, 
and of the Royal Society of South Australia ; 
Honorary Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute ; 
Honorary Foreign Member of the Statistical Society 
of Paris; Representative Member for Victoria of 
the International Statistical Institute. 


Ap eoee WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, HEsq., K.S.G., 
F.1.A., F.LS., &c., Barrister-at-Law. 
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Year of 


Great Britam and Grelanv. 
Election. 


1876. Manchester .. THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
MANCHESTER STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


1876. Dublin........ THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
STATISTICAL AND SOCIAL INQUIRY 
SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


Norr.—The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracies 
in the foregoing List of Honorary FELLOws may be pointed out, 
and that all. changes of address may be notified to the Secretary, 
so that delay in forwarding communications and the publications 
of the Society may be avoided. 
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Copy of Charter. 


Pictoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

@o all to WHom these Presents shall come, Greeting :— 

G@AHereas Our Right trusty and entirely beloved cousin, 
Henry, Third Marquess of Lansdowne, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Charles Babbage, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
John Elliott Drinkwater, Master of Arts, Henry Hallam, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, the Reverend Richard Jones, Master of Arts, 
and others of Our loving subjects, did, in the year One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, establish a Society to collect, 
arrange, digest and publish facts, illustrating the condition and 
prospects of society in its material, social, and moral relations ; 
these facts being for the most part arranged in tabular forms and 
in accordance with the principles of the numerical method, and 
the same Society is now called or known by the name of “The 
‘« Statistical Society.” 

Aud Géshereas it has been represented to Us that the same 
Society has, since its establishment, sedulously pursued such its 
proposed objects, and by its publications (including those of its 
transactions), and by promoting the discussion of legislative and 
other public measures from the statistical point of view, has greatly 
contributed to the progress of statistical and economical science. 

And GAfereas distinguished individuals in foreign countries, 
as well as many eminent British subjects, have availed themselves 
of the facilities offered by the same Society for communicating 
important information largely extending statistical knowledge; 
and the general interest now felt in Statistics has been greatly 
promoted and fostered by this Society. 

And Gihereas the same Society has, in aid of its objects, 
collected a large and valuable hbrary of scientific works and charts, 
to which fresh accessions are constantly made; and the said Society 
has hitherto been supported by annual and other subscriptions and 
contributions to its funds, and has lately acquired leasehold premises 
in which the business of the said Society is carried on. 

Quy GEAhereag in order to secure the property of the said 
Society, to extend its operations, and to give it its due position 
among the Scientific Institutions of Our kingdom, We have been 
besought to grant to Sir Rawson William Rawson, Knight Com- 
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mander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, and to those who now are Members of the said Society, or - 
who shall from time to time be elected Fellows of the Royal 
Statistical Society hereby incorporated, Our Royal Charter of 
Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid. 

1. Pow now Ve that We, being desirous of encouraging 
a design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial grace, certain 
knowledge and mere motion, have willed, granted, and declared 
and Do by these Presents, for Us, Our heirs and successors, will, 
grant, and declare that the said Sir Rawson William Rawson, 
Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath, and such other of Our loving subjects as now are 
Members of the said Society, or shall from time to time be elected — 
Fellows of ‘‘The Royal Statistical Society” hereby incorporated 
according to such regulations or bye laws as shall be hereafter 
framed or enacted, and their successors, shall for ever hereafter be 
by virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate, by the 
name of “ @he WMoval Statistical Soctetp,’? and for the 
purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall have perpetual 
succession and a common seal, with full power and authority to 
alter, vary, break, and renew the same at their discretion, and by 
the same name to sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered, unto and in every Court of Us, Our heirs 
and successors. 

2. Whe Royal Statistical Society, in this Charter hereinafter 
called ‘‘The Society,” may, notwithstanding the statutes of mort- 
main, take, purchase, hold and enjoy to them and their successors 
a hall, or house, and any such messuages or hereditaments of 
any tenure as may be necessary, for carrying out the purposes of 
the Society, but so that the yearly value thereof to be computed 
at the rack rent which might be gotten for the same at the time of 
the purchase or other acquisition, and including the site of the 
said hall, or house, do not exceed in the whole the sum of Two 
thousand pounds. | 

3. Where shall be a Council of the Society, and the said 
Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be held in 
accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject to the provisions 
of this Our Charter, have the entire management and direction of 
the concerns of the Society. 

4. Ohere shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer 
or Treasurers, and a Secretary or Secretaries of the Society. The 
Council shall consist of the Presidi nt, Vice-Presidents, and not 
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Jess than twenty Councillors; and the Treasurer or Treasurers 
and the Secretary or Secretaries if honorary. 

5. Oe several persons who were elected to be the President, 
Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Council of the Statistical 
Society at the Annual Meeting held in the month of June, One 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, shall form the first Council 
of the Society, and shall continue in office until the first Election 
of officers is made under these presents as hereinafter provided. 

6. General Meetings of the Fellows of the Society may be 
held from time to time, and at least one General Meeting shall be 
held in each year. Every General Meeting may be adjourned, 
subject to the provisions of the Bye Laws. The following business 
may be transacted by a General Meeting, viz.:— 


(a.) The Election of the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer 
or Treasurers, Secretary or Secretaries, and other 
Members of the Council of the Society. 

(b.) The making, repeal, or amendment of Bye Laws. 

(c.) The passing of any proper resolution respecting the affairs 
of the Society. 


7. Mpe Haws of the Society may be made for the following 


purposes, and subject to the following conditions, viz. :— 


(a.) For prescribing the qualification and condition of tenure 
of office of the President; the number, qualifications, 
functions, and conditions of tenure of office of the 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, Secretaries, and Members 
of Council, and Officers of the Society; for making 
regulations with respect to General Meetings and Meet- 
ings of the Council and proceedings thereat, and for 
the election of any persons to be Honorary Fellows or 
Associates of the Society, and defining their privileges 
(but such persons, if elected, shall not be Members of 
the Corporation), and for making regulations respecting 
the making, repeal and amendment of Bye Laws, and 
generally for the government of the Society and the 
management of its property and affairs. 

(b.) The first Bye Laws shall be made at the first General 
Meeting to be held under these presents, and shall 
(amongst other things) prescribe the time for holding 
the first election of officers under these presents. 


8. @he General Meetings and adjourned General Meetings of 
the Society shall take place (subject to the rules or bye laws of 
the Society, and to any power of convening or demanding a 
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Special General Meeting thereby given) at such times and places 
as may be fixed by the Council. 

9. Ce existing rules of the Statistical Society, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall be in force as the Bye Laws 
of the Society until the first Bye Laws to be made under these 
presents shall come into operation. 

10. Subject to these presents and the Bye Laws of the Society 
for the time being, the Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Society, and may manage 
and superintend all other affairs of the Society, and appoint and 
dismiss at their pleasure all salaried and other officers, attendants, 
and servants as they may think fit, and may do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary or a for giving effect to 
the objects of the Society. 

11. @He Council shall once in every year present to a General 
Meeting a report of the proceedings of the Society, together with 
a statement of the receipts and expenditure, and of the financial 
position of the Society, and every Fellow of the Society may, at 
reasonable times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Society. 

12. @he Council may, with the approval of a General Meeting, 
from time to time appoint fit persons to be Trustees of any part of 
the real or personal property of the Society, and may make or 
direct any transfer of such property so placed in trust necessary 
for the purposes of the trust, or may, at their discretion, take in 
the corporate name of the Society conveyances or transfers of any 
property capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or other disposition of any heredita- 
ments belonging to the Society shall be made unless with the 
approval of a General Meeting. 

13. J%0 Rule, Bye Law, Resolution, or other proceeding shall 
be made or had by the Society, or any meeting thereof, or by the 
Council, contrary to the general scope or true intent and meaning 
of this Our Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be void. 

Zn Witwess whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be 
made Patent. 

@@Attness Ourself, at Westminster, the thirty-first day of 
January, in the fiftieth year of Our Reign. 

By Garvant under the Queen's Sign Manual, 


Morr MAcKENZIE. 


BYE-LAWS. 
1, The Objects of the Society. 
2. Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Fellows. 
3. Number of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Fellows not to exceed 70. 
4. Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 
‘5. Do. to be elected by Ballot. 
6. Do. on Admission may attach F.S.S. to their Names. 
7. Honorary Fellows, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. | 
8. Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 
9. Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 
10. Do. and Honorary Fellows, Mode of Expulsion of. 
11. Trustees. Property of Society, may be vested in Three. 
12. President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 
13. Do. do. do. Election and Retirement of 
14. Do. do. do. Nomination of. 
15. Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 
16. Committees, may be appointed by Council. 
17. Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 
18. Meetings, Ordinary and General, when to be held. 
19. Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 
20. Annual General Meeting, Business of. 
21. Special General Meetings may be called. 
22 President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 
23. Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 
24. Honorary Secretaries, Duties of. 
25. Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 
26. Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 
27. Vo. may frame Regulations not inconsistent with Bye-laws. 
28. Do. Duties of, with reference to the Common Seal. 
29. Do. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or Bonus in Money to be 
made to Fellows, except as hereinafter provided for, 
30. Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society, 
and may remunerate Editors and their Assistants. 
Do. Discretion of, as to Right of Property reserved in all 


31. 
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Index to Rules and Bye-Laws. 


Communications received. 
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RULES AND BYE-LAWS OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 





Objects of the Socrety. 


1. The objects of the Royal Statisti- 
cal Society are to collect, arrange, 
digest and publish facts, illustrating 
the condition and prospects of society 
in its material, social and moral rela- 
tions; these facts being for the most 
part arranged in tabular forms and in 
accordance with the principles of the 
numerica} method. 

The Society collects new materials, 
condenses, arranges, and publishes those 
already existing, whether unpublished 
or published in diffuse and expensive 
forms in the English or in any foreign 
language, and promotes the discussion 
of legislative and other public measures 
from the statistical point of view. These 
discussions form portions of the pub- 
lished Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows 
and Honorary Fellows, elected in the 
manner hereinafter described. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Fellows. 


3. The number of Fellows is un- 
limited. Foreigners or British subjects 
of distinction residing out of the United 
Kingdom may be admitted as Honorary 
Fellows, of whom the number shall not 
be more than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4. Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society shall be pro- 
posed by-two or more Fellows, who 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he 
is a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Society. Every such certificate 
having been read and approved of at a 
Meeting of the Council, shall be sus- 
pended in the office of the Societv 
until the following Ordinary Meeting, 
at which the vote shall be taken. 


Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he 
have in his favour three-fourths of the 
Fellows voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect is required to 
take the earliest opportunity of pre- 
senting himself for admission at an 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

“We, who have underwritten our 
“names, do hereby undertake, each for 
“himself, that we will endeavour to 
“further the good of the Royal Statis- 
“tical Society for improving Statistical 
*« Knowledge, and the ends for which 
**the same has been founded; that we 
“will be present at the Meetings of the 
“ Society as often as conveniently we 
“can, and that we will keep and fulfil 
“the Bye-laws and Orders of this 
“Society: provided that whensoever 
‘any one of us shall make known, by 
“writing under his hand, to the Secre- 
“taries for the time being, that he 
‘desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward from 
“ this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—‘‘ By the 
“authority, and in the name of the 
** Royal Statistical Society, I do admit 
“you a Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S., but not in 
connection with any trading or business 
advertisement other than the publica- 
tion of any book or literary notice. 
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Admission of Honorary Fellows. 


7. There shall be Two Meetings of 
the Society in the year, on such days 
as shall be hereafter fixed by the Coun- 
cil, at which Honorary Fellows may be 
elected. 

No Honorary Fellow can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
At any Meeting of the Council any Mem- 
ber thereof may propose a Foreigner or 
British subject of distinction residing 
out of the United Kingdom, delivering 
at the same time a written statement 
of the qualifications of, offices held by, 
and published works of, the person pro- 
posed; and ten days’ notice at least 
shall be given to every Member of the 
Council, of the day on which the Coun- 
cil will vote by ballot on the question 
whether they will recommend to the 
Society the election of the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Fellow unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Fellows, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellow of the Society shall 
pay a yearly subscription of Two 
Guineas, or may at any time compound 
for his future yearly payments by paying 
at once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 
ellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the Ist of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 


before the lst of January of the second 
year, a written application shall again 
be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not discharged 
before the 1st of February of the second 
year, the name of the Fellow thus in 
arrear shall be exhibited on a card sus- 
pended in the office of the Society ; 
and if, at the next Annual General 
Meeting, the amount still remain un- 
paid, the defaulter shall, unless other- 
wise authorised by the Council, be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless all 
arrears be paid; and no resignation wil 
be deemed valid unless a written notice 
thereof be communicated to the Secre- 
taries. No Fellow shall be entitled to 
vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscrip- 
tion for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If’any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Fellow, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Honorary 
Fellow thereof, the Council shall take 
the matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Honorary Fellow, and every Member of 
the Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Honorary Fellow be expelled 
from the Society, the President shall at 
its next Ordinary Meeting announce to 
the Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by bellot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

«‘ By the authority and in the name 
“of the Royal Statistical Society, I do 


__* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Royal Statistical Society,” and crossed “ Messrs. 


*¢ Drummond and Co.” 
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*¢ declare that A. B. (naming him) is no 
“ longer a Fellow (or Honorary Fellow) 
** thereof.” 

And such Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 


Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society may 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall consist of a 
President and thirty Members, together 
with the Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

From the Council shall be chosen 
four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, the 
Honorary Secretaries, and a Foreign 
Secretary, who may be one of the 
Honorary Secretaries. The former 
Presidents who are continuing Fellows 
of the Society shall be Honorary Vice- 
Presidents. Any five of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President, Members of Coun- 
cil, Treasurer, and Honorary and 
Foreign Secretaries shall be chosen 
annually by the Fellows at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen 
annually from the Council by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President shall not be eligible 
for the office more than two years in 
succession. 

Six Fellows, at least, who were not 
of the Council of the previous year, shall 
be annually elected; and of the Mem- 
bers retiring three at least shall be 
those who have served longest con- 
tinuously on the Council, unless they 
hold ottice as Treasurer or Honorary or 
Foreign Secretary. 


Nomination of President, Council, 
and Officers. 


14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Annual General Meeting, nominate, 
by ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
the Secretaries (in accordance with 


Rule 12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
Annual General Meeting, of the names 
of Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy 
occurring of the Office of President, or 
other Officer of the Society, the Hono- 
rary Secretaries shall summon the Coun- 
cil with as little delay as possible, and 
a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting im their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those 
present, choose a new President, or 
other Officer of the Society, to be so 
until the next Annual General Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and also 
an Executive Committee of their own 
body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society except by the Council. 


Auditors. 


17. At the first Ordinary Meeting of 
each year, the Fellows shall choose two 
Fellows, not -being Members of the 
Council, as Auditors, who, with one of 
the Council, chosen by the Couneil, shall 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
past year, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all ex- 
penditure of the funds of the Society, 
and may report their opinion upon any 
part of it. 


Meetings Ordinary and General. 


18. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be held monthly, or 
oftener, during the Session, which shall 
be from the 1st of November to the 
1st of July in each year, both inclusive, 
on such days and at such hours as the 
Council shall declare. The Annual 
General Meeting shall be held on such 
day in the month of June of each year 
as shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 
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Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


19. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to elect and admit Fel- 
lows, to read and hear reports, letters, 
and papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the bye- 
laws or management of the Society shall 
be discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be presented at the Ordinary Meeting 
in February, and that the Minutes of 
the Annual General Meeting, and of 
every Special General Meeting, shall be 
submitted for confirmation at the next 
Ordinary Meeting after the day of such 
Annual or Special General Meeting. 
Strangers may be introduced to the 
Ordinary Meetings, by any Fellow, with 
the leave of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, or other Fellow presiding at the 
Meeting. 


Business of Annual General Meeting. 


20. The business of the Annual 
General Meeting shall be to elect the 
Officers of the Society, and to discuss 
questions on its bye-laws and manage- 
ment. No Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall be proposed at the Annual General 
Meeting. No Fellow shall propose any 
alteration of the rules or bye-laws of 
the Society at the Annual General Meet- 
ing, unless after three weeks’ notice 
thereof given in writing to the Council, 
but amendments to any motion may be 
brought forward without notice, so that 
they relate to the same subject as the 
motion. The Council shall give fourteen 
days’ notice to every Fellow of all 
questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


21. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when. it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any twenty Fellows may require 
a Special General Meeting to be called, 
by notice in writing signed by them, 
delivered to one of the Secretaries, 
specifying the questions to be moved. 
The Council shall, within one week of 
such notice, appoint a day for such 
Special General Meeting, and shall give 
at least one week’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 


within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at 
any Special General Meeting other than 
that specified in the notice convening 
the same. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Hono- 
rary Fellows, He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Fellows, accord- 
ing to the bye-laws of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys 
owing by, the Society, and shall keep an 
acconnt of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. ‘The Treasurer shall invest 
the moneys of the Society in such 
manner as the Council shall from time 
to time direct. 


Duties of the Honorary Secretaries. 


24. The Honorary Secretaries shall, 
under the control of the Council, con- 
duet the correspondence of the Society ; 
they or one of them shall attend all 
Meetings of the Society and Council, 
and shall duly record the Minutes of 
the Proceedings. They shall issue the 
requisite notices, and read such papers 
to the Society as the Council may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether Hono- 
rary or nominated, in the chair, shall 
act with the power of the President in. 
presiding and voting at any Meeting of 
the Society or Council, and in admitting 
Fellows; but no Vice-President shall be 
empowered to sign diplomas of admission 
of Honorary Fellows, or to expel Fel- 
lows or Honorary Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Member of Council may 
be called upon by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary or 
Council Meeting, with the same powir 
as a Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Couneil. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the Society, 
and may, as they shall see fit, direct the 
publication of papers and the expendi- 
ture of the funds, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter. 

27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these bye-laws, which 
shall be and remain in force until the 
next Annual General Meeting, at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
been disapproved at an Annual General 
Meeting. 

28. The Council shall have the cus- 
tody of the Common Seal. The Com- 
mon Seal shall not be affixed to any 
instrument, deed, or other document, 
except by order of the Council and in 
the presence of at least two Members 
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of the Council, and in accordance with 
such other regulations as the Council 
shall from time to time prescribe. The 
fact of the seal having been so affixed 
shall be entered on the minutes of the 
Council. 

29. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 

30. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 

31. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 





REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of 


Fellows from 10am. till 5 p.m., 
closed at 2 p.m. 


except on Saturdays, when they are 


2. Fellows of the Society are permitted to take out Books on making 
personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian, all expenses 
for carriage being paid by the Fellows. 

3. Fellows are not to keep any books longer than one month. Any 
Fellow detaining a book for more than a month shall not be permitted to 
take another from the Library until the book detained shall have been 


returned. 


4. Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 


5. Cyclopeedias and works of reference are not circulated, but may be 


lent on the written order of an Honorary Secretary for a period not 
exceeding seven days. The Assistant Secretary or Librarian is allowed at 
his discretion to lend works of reference for a period not exceeding three 
days, reporting at the same time to the Honorary Secretaries. If works 
so lent be not returned within the specified time, the borrower shall incur 
a fine of one shilling per day per volume for each day they are detained 
beyond the time specified. 

6. Any Fellow damaging or losing a book, either replaces the work, 
or pays a fine equivalent to its value. 

7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be replaced, 
but must be laid on the Library table. 

8. The Librarian shall report to the Council any infringement of these 
regulations, and lay upon the table at each regular Meeting (a) a List of 
any ‘“ Works of Reference” that may have been borrowed, and (0) a List 
of Books that have been out more than a month. 


DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


During THE YEAR 18993. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 


Argentine Republic— 
General Statistical Bureau. 
National Health Department. 
Buenos Ayres, Municipal Statis- 
tical Bureau. 
Argentine Geographical Institute. 


Austria and Hungary— 
Central Statistical Commission. 
Ministry of Agriculture. 
Statistical Department of the 
Ministry of Commerce. 
Hungarian Statistical Bureau. 
Prague Statistical Bureau. 


Belgium— 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Administration of Mines. 
Brussels Bureau of Hygiene. 
Royal Academy of Sciences. 


Bulgaria. Statistical Bureau. 


Chili. Department of Commercial 
Statistics. 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Branch. 


Denmark— 
Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Political Economy Society. 


Lgypt— 
Department of Public Health. 
Director-General of Customs. 


Lgypt—Contd. 
Director-General of Post Office. 
Egyptian Institute, Cairo. 


France— 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Director-General of Customs. 
French Labour Department. 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


be Commerce. 
a Finance. 
99 Justice. 


ye Public Works. 
Paris Statistical Bureau. 
Economiste Frangais, The Editor. 
Journal des Economistes, The 
Editor. 
Monde Economique, The Editor. 
La Réforme Sociale, The Editor. 
Rentier, Le, The Editor, Paris. 
Revue Bibliographique Univer- 
selle, The Editor, Paris. 
Revue d’Economie Politique, The 
Editor, Paris. 
Revue Géographique Interna- 
tionale, The Editor, Paris. 
Statistical Society of Paris. 
Free School of Political Science. 


Germany— 
Imperial Health Bureau. 
Imperial Statistical Bureau. 
German Consul-General, London. 
Prussian Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Saxony Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Berlin Statistical Bureau. 
Frankfort Chamber of Commerce. 
~ Statistical Bureau. 
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During the Year 1893—Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Gernany—Contd. 

Hamburg Statistical Bureau. 

Geographical and Statistical 
Society of Frankfort. 

Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung, 
&c., The Editor. Tubingen. 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékono- 
mie und Statistik, The Editor. 

Zeitschrift fiir Litteratur, &c., 
The Editor. 


Greece. Statistical Bureau. 
Guatemala. Statistical Bureau. 
Ltaly— 


Director-General, Statistical De- 
partment of the State. 

Director-General of Agriculture. 

Director-General of Customs. 

Geographical Society of Italy. 

Economista, The Editor, Florence. 

Giornale degli Economisti, The 
Editor, Bologna. 


Japan-— 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Central Sanitary Bureau. 
Tokyo Statistical Society. 
» Lhe Prefect of. 


Mexico. Statistical Bureau. 


Netherlands— 
Central Statistical Committee. 
Department of the Interior. 


Ministry of Commerce & Industry. 


Statistical Institute. 
Paraguay. Statistical Bureau. 
Roumania— 


Statistical Bureau. 
National Roumanian League. 


Russia— 
Agricultural Department. 
Central Statistical Committee. 
Controller of the Empire. 
Customs Statistical Bureau. 
Ministry of Finance. 
Finland Geographical Society. 


Servia. Statistical Bureau. 
Spain— 
Board of Customs. 
Director-General of 
Taxation. 
Geographical & Stat. Institute. 
Geographical Society of Madrid. 


Indirect 


| Sweden. Central Statistical Bureau. 


Norway. Central Statistical Bureau. 


Switzerland— 
Federal Assurance Bureau. 

» Statistical Bureau. 

i Department of Customs, 
Geneva Public Library 
Statistical Society. 

Swiss Union of Commerce and 
Industry. 


United States— 
Bureau of American Republics. 
Bureau of Education. 
Bureau of Ethnology. 
Commissioner of Labor. 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Department of Agriculture. 
of State. 

Director of the Mint. 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion. ae 
Marine Hospital Service. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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During the Year 1893—Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


United States—Contd. 
Superintendent of Census. 
Surgeon-General, U. States Army. 
Statistical Bureau, Treasury. 


California. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Connecticut — 
State Board of Health. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Illinois. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Indiana. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Jowa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Kansas— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
State Historical Society. 


‘Maine. Bureau of Labor and In- | 


dustrial Statistics. 

Maryland. Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics. 

Massachusetts— 
Board of Arbitration. 

Board of Health, Lunacy, &c., 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
Michigan. Bureau of Labour and 

Industrial Statistics. 
Minnesota. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
Missourt. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. © 
Nebraska. Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics. 
New York State Library. 
- Bureau of Labor. 
North Carolina. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


United States—Contd. 


Ohio. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Pennsylvania. Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics. 
Wisconsin— 
Commisr. of Labor Statistics. 
State Board of Health. 


Bankers’ Magazine, New York. 

Bradstreet’s Journal, New York. 

Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle of New York. 

Employer and Employed, The 
Publisher. 

Journal of Political Economy. 

Journal of Social Science. 

Political Science Quarterly, Co- 
lumbia College. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
The Editor, Boston. 

Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 

Actuarial Society of America. 

Economic Association, Baltimore. 

Geographical Society, New York. 

Philosophical Soc. of Philadelphia. 

Statistical Association, Boston. 

Astor Library, New York. 

Columbia College, New York. 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Yale University. 


Cruguay. Statistical Bureau. 
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During the Year 1893—Contd. 


(b) India, and Colonial Possessions. 


India, British— 
Census Commissioner. 
Finance and Commerce Depart. 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Indian Engineering, The Editor. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Bombay Branch of the Royal 

Asiatic Society. 


Canada— 
Department of Agriculture. 
The High Commissioner, London. 
Manitoba Agricultural Depart. 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle, 
The Editor, Montreal. 
Royal Society of Canada. 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Colonial Secretary. 
Director of the Census. 
Superintendt.-Gen. of Education. 
Port Elizabeth Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Ceylon— 
Lieut.-Governor and Colonial Sec. 
The Supt. of Census. 


Jamaica. Registrar-General of. 
Mauritius— 


H.E. The Governor of. 
The Colonial Secretary. 


Natal. 
merce. 


Durban Chamber of Com. 


New South Wales— 
Agent-General, London. 
Government Statist, Sydney. 
Director of Agriculture. 


New Zealand— 
Government Insurance Depart- 
ment. 
Registrar-General. 
Department of Mines. 
Labour Department. 
Colonial Museum, Wellington. 
New Zealand Institute: 
Wellington Harbour Board. 


Queensland. Registrar-General of. 


Saint Lucia. Colonial Secretary. 


South Australia — 
The Chief Secretary. 
The Government Statist. 
The Registrar-General. 
The Superintendent of Census. 
Public Library, &c., Adelaide. 


Straits Settlements. The Govern- 
ment Secretary, Perak. 


Tasmania— 
Government Statistician, Hobart. 
Royal Society of Tasmania. 


| Trinidad— 


Registrar-General, 
Government Statist. 


7ctoria— 
The Agent-General, London. 
Department of Mines. 
Government Statist. 
Royal Society of Victoria. 
Public Library, &c., Melbourne. 
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During the Year 1893—Contd. 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 


United Kingdom— 
Admiralty Medical Department. 
Board of Agriculture. 
Army Medical Department. 
_ Army Veterinary Department. 
Board of Trade. 
British Museum. 
Customs, Commissioners of. 
Home Office. 
India Office. 
Local Government Board. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Fire Brigade. 
Police. 


9) 


99 


Royal Mint. 
Woods, Forests, &c., H.M. 


England— 
Registrar-General of England. 
London County Council. 
London. Battersea, The Vestry 
Clerk. 





England—Contd. 
London. Board of Works for 
Wandsworth District. 
Birmingham Medical Officer. 

. Library. 

. City Treasurer. 
Liverpool Free Public Library. 
Manchester Free Public Library 

a Medical Officer. 


Ireland— 
Registrar-General of Ireland. 
Dublin Commissioner of Police. 


Scotland— 
Registrar-General of Scotland. 
Edinburgh City Chamberlain. 


Channel Islands, Guernsey. Guille- 
Allés Library. 


(d) Authors, &c. 


Acland, Rt. Hon. A. H. D., M.P. 
Ashley, Profesor W. J., Toronto. 
Atkinson, Fred., Esq., India. 
Back, F., Esq., Tasmania. 
Bagehot, Mrs., London. 
Bailey, W. F., Esq., Dublin. 
Baines, J. A., Esq., London. 
Becker, Dr. Charles, Berlin. 
Bertillon, Dr. J., Paris. 
Bickford-Smith, R. A. H., Esq. 
Biddle, Daniel, Esq., Kingston. 
Billings, Dr. J. S., Washington. 
Birt, W., Esq., London. 
Blackwood & Sons, Messrs. 
Blenck, Herr E., Berlin. 
Blomfield, Rear- Admiral R.M., 
Alexandria. 
Bockh, Dr. R., Berlin. 





Bohmert, Dr. V., Dresden. 

Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 
Boinet, A., Bey, Cairo. 

Bolles, Albert S., Esq., New York. 
Bonar, Dr. James, London. 

Booth, Charles, Esq., London. 
Borthewitsch, M. L. von Jena. 
Bosco, Signor A., Florence. 
Bourinot, J. G., Esq., C.M.G., LL.D. 
Boutcher, Mortimore, & Co., London. 
Bouteron, M. Ed., Cairo. 

Caillard, A., Esq., Cairo. 
Carpenter, H. 8., Esq., London. 
Carter, J. R., Esq., London. 
Chapman, S., Esq., Mexico. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

Coghlan, T. A., Esq., Sydney. 

Coni, Dr. E. R., Buenos Ayres. 
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During the Year 1893—Contd. 
(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 


Cooper, Joseph, Esq., Farnworth. 
Craigie, Major P. G., London. 
Croal, D. O., Esq., London. 
Cunningham, Rev. W., M.A. 

Daae, M. I. M., Leide. 

Danson, J. T., Esq., London. 
Danvers, F. C., Esq., London. 
Dawson Bros., Messrs., Montreal. 
Dewey, D. R., Esq., Boston. 
Dodge, J. R., Esq., Washington. 
Douglas, John M., Esq., London. 
Doyle, Patrick, Esq., Calcutta. 
Durant & Co., Messrs., London. 
Eaton & Sons, Messrs. H. W.,London. 
Edgeworth, Prof. F. Y., Oxford. 
Elliott, T. H., Esq., London. 

Ellis, G. H., Esq., Boston. 

Ellison & Co., Messrs., Liverpool, 
Engel, Dr., Cairo. 

Falkner, R. P., Esq., Philadelphia 
Farnworth, E. J., Esq., Preston. 
Farquharson, J. C., Esq., Ceylon. 
Fenton, James J., Esq., Melbourne. 
Ferraris, Professor Carlo F., Venice. 
Ferri, M. Henri, Italy. 

Finnemore, R. I., Esq., J.P., Natal. 
Fischer, Herr Gustav, Jena. 
Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 
Fremantle, Hon. Sir C. W., K.C.B. 
Gad, M. Marius, Copenhagen. 
Galton, Francis, Esq., London. 
Garland, N. 8., Esq., Ottawa. 
Gibson, G. R., Esq., New York. 
Gilbert, Sir Henry, London. 

Gooch & Cousens, Messrs., London. 
Gow, Wilson, & Stanton, Messrs. 
Griffiths & Millington, Messrs. 
Grimshaw, Dr. T. W., Dublin. 
Guillaume, Dr. Louis, Bern. 
Guyot, M. Yves, Paris. 
Hadfield, R. A., Esq., Sheffield. 
Halton, W. F., Esq., Cairo. 
Haggard, F., Esq., Tunbridge Wells. 
Hague, George, Esq., Ottawa. 


Harris, Dr. A. W., Southampton. 
Hart, Sir Robt., G.C.M.G., Peking. 
Hayter, H. Heylyn, Esq., C.M.G. 
Hector, Sir James, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 
Helmuth, Schwartze & Co., Messrs. 
Hooper, G. N., Esq:, Beckenham. 
Inama-Sternegg, Dr. K. T., Vienna. 
Ishibashi, M. 8., Tokio. 

Janssens, Dr. E., Brussels. 

Jeans, J. S., Esq., London. 
Johnson, Geo., Esq., Ottawa. 
Johnston, R. M., Esq., Hobart. 
Jones, Sir. Lawrence J., Bart. 
Jones, H. R. Bence, Esq., London. 
Juraschek, Dr. F. v., Vienna. 
Kelly, Charles, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Keltie, J. Scott, Esq., London. 
Kennedy, Sir C. M., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Kier, M. A. N., Christiana. 
Korési, M. Joseph, Budapest. 
Kummer, M. J. J., Bern. 

Lang, R. H., Esq., C.M.G., Cairo. 
Latzina, Dr. F., Buenos Ayres. 
Lawes, Sir John B., Bart., F.R.S. 
Lawson, Dr. Robert, Aberdeen. 
Leemans, M. H., Brussels. 
Lefevre,Right Hon. G. Shaw, M.P. 
Levasseur, M. Emile, Paris. 
Littledale, Ragg, & Co., Liverpool. 
Loch, C. §., Esq., London. 
Longstaff, Dr. G. B., London. 
Macmillan & Co., Messrs., London. 
Martin, J. B., Esq., M.A., London, 
Mathieson, Messrs. F’. C. & Sons. 
Mayr, Dr. G. von, Munich. 

Milliet, M. E. W., Bern. 

Molinari, M. G., Paris. - 

Molloy, W. R. J., Esq., Dublin. 
Money, Alonzo, Esq., C.B., Cairo. 
Monk, Thomas H., Esq., London. 
Monod, M. C., France. 

Mouat, Dr. F. J., LL.D., London. 
Moxon, Th. B., Esq., Manchester. 


- Mullins, George L., Esq., London. 
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During the Year 1893—Contd. 
(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 


Neison, F. G. P., Esq., London. | 
Neymarck, M. Alfred, Paris. 
Newsholme, Dr. A., Brighton. 
Nicholson, Prof. J..8., Edinburgh. 
Nierop, M. A. H. van, Netherlands. 


Nixon, W. J., Esq., London Hospital. 


O’Conor, J. E., Esq., C.1.E., India. 


Page, Edward D., Esq., New York. 


Page & Gwyther, Messrs., London. 
Palgrave, R. H. I., Iisq., F.R.S. 
Peace, Walter, Esq., C.M.G. 


Penn-Lewis, W., Esq., Richmond. 
Petersen, Aleksis, Esq., Copenhagen. 
Pierson, Israel C., Esq., New York. 
Pistorius, Dr. Verkerk, The Hague. 


Pittar, T. J., Esq., London. 
Pixley & Abell, Messrs., London. 
Porter, Hon. R. P., Washington. 


Powell, Messrs. T. J.and T.,London. 


Price- Williams, R., Esq., London. 
Raffalovich, His Ex. A., Paris. 


Rawson, Sir R. W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Richards, Admiral Sir G. H., K.C.B. 
Ronald & Rodger, Messrs., Liverpool. 


Roustan, M. H., Montevideo. 
Rusk, Hon. J. M., Washington. 
Russell, Dr. J. B., Glasgow. 


Sassen, M. Armand, Amsterdam. 
Scott-Moncrieff, Col. Sir C. C.,Cairo. 
Seligman, Prof. E. R. A., New Yor 
Shillito, J., Esq., York. 
Sidenbladh, Dr. K., Stockholm. 
Skrine, F. H. B., Esq., Calcutta. 
Stanton, A. G., Esq., London. 
Strachan, T. Y., Esq., London. 
Thompson, R., Esq., Newcastle. 
Thompson, W. J. and H., London. 
Troinitsky, M. N., St. Petersburg. 
Tupper, Sir Charles, Bart., London. 
Turquan, M. V., Paris. 

Twigg, John H., Esq., London. 
Urmson, Elliott, & Co., Liverpool. 
Vannacque, M., Paris. 

Vogel, M., London. 

Wadlin, H. G., Esq., Boston, U.S.A. 
Wells, The Hon. D. A., D.C.L. 
Westergaard, M., Denmark. 
Williams, W. R., Esq., Manchester. 
Wolff, Henry W., Esq., London, 
Wood, Sir Henry, M.A., London. 
Woolston & Beeton, London. 
Wright, Hon. C. D., Washington. 
Yacoub, Artin, Pacha, Cairo. 
Yvernés, M., Paris. 


(e) Societies, &c. (British). 
Accountants & Auditors, Society of. | Cobden Club. 


Actuaries, Institute of. 
Anthropological Institute. 
Arts, Society of. 
Bankers, Institute of. 
British Association. 
», Economic Association. 
» iron Trade Association. 


Chartered Accountants, Institute of. 


Chemistry, Institute of. 
Civil Engineers, Institution of. 


East India Association. 

Friendly Society of Ironfounders. 
Glasgow Philosophical Society. 
Howard Association. 

Imperial Federation League. 
Imperial Institute. 

International Statistical Institute 
Iron and Steel Institute. 
Liverpool Lit. and Phil. Society. 
London Chamber of Commerce. 
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During the Year 1898—Contd. 


(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 


London Hospital. 
Manchester Lit. and Phil. Society. 
Statistical Society. 


9 


Mechanical Engineers, Institution of. 


Middlesex Hospital. 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
Peabody Donation Fund. 
Royal Agricultural Society. 
Asiatic Society. 

» College of Physicians. 
» College of Surgeons. 

», Colonial Institute. 

», Geographical Society. 


» Institution of Great Britain. 


» ALrish Academy. 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British). 


Accountant, The, London. 
Athenzeum, The, London. 
Bankers’ Magazine, The, London. 


British Trade J ournal, The, London. 
Building Societies, &c., Gazette, The. 


Commercial World, The, London. 
Economic Review, The, London. 
Economist, The, London. 
Fireman, The, London. 
Insurance aud Banking Review. 
Insurance Post, The, London. 


Royal Med. and Chirurgical Society. 

» Nat. Life Boat Institution. 

» Society, Edinburgh. 

» Society, London. 

», United Service Institution. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
Seamen's Hospital Society. 

Society for Propagation of the 

Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Statistical and Social havi? So- 

ciety of Ireland. 
Surveyors’ Institution. 
University College, London. 


The Editors of — 


Insurance Record, The, London. 
Invention. 

Investors’ Monthly Manual, The. 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The. 
Machinery Market, The, London. 
Nature, London. 

Policy-Holder, The, Manchester. 
Review, The, London. 

Sanitary Record, The, London. 
Shipping World, The, London. 
Statist, The, London. 
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